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^RLY IN THE PREPARATION of this book, it became clear that, without an 
extended statement of the field of collective behavior, any selection and ordering 
or readings we might make would seem a hodgepodge to most readers. The read- 
ings are of quite diverse types, ranging from the speculative to the historical and 
to the strictly quantitative. They have been drawn from a variety of disciplines 
in conformity with our conviction that no field has any monopoly on the contri- 
butions to the area. In the absence of any but BJumer’s brief, though admirable, 
statement, and LaPiere’s interesting but unconventional work, it also seemed 
desirable to bring together as much of a comprehensive survey of the field as 
was practicable. Consequently, although retaining primary emphasis upon the 
readings, we have tried to write as complete a textual statement as space would 
allow. Our discussion aims more at assembling existing ideas than at innovation. 
We have, however, included our own ideas and organization at numerous points 
where we felt they might add to prevailing irealmenl. 

Our ultimate hope for this book, then, is that it may provide a baseline, how- 
ever uneven, from which better maps of the field of collective behavior may be 
developed. 

Since we have drawn upon many disciplines, our treatment may seem incom- 
plete or quixotic to those who do not follow our conception of collective behavior. 

For example, we have selected excerpts from the vast literature on public opinion 
with a view to clarifying the public as a functioning collectivity. Consequently, 
we have hardly noted the majority of literature in this field, which concerns the 
psychological dynamics of individual altitudes and opinions. Similarly, our treat- 
ment of social movements omits the discussions of political parties usual when 
movements are viewed from the standpoint of political sociology. At the same 
time, our purpose requires that we seek generalizations applicable to phenomena 
frequently not viewed together. We look, for example, for principles common to 
V 
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political, religious, and minority movements, for uniformities of crowd behavior 
in economic, political, religious, racial, and recreational contexts. We are forced 
to examine the public in close connection with the diffuse crowd, since their dis- 
tinction as collectivities is merely an ideal-typical one. In thus disregarding con- 
ventional grouping of materials from other standpoints, we hope we have made 
some beginning toward their organized treatment as collective behavior. 

We are indebted to the many authors and publishers whose materials appear 
in our book. We hope that the condensations sometimes made have not distorted 
what remains of the original papers. In the interest of readability we have elim- 
inated footnotes from selections when they were repetitions of references given 
elsewhere in the book, when they were peripheral to the main point of the selec- 
tion, and when they gave credit for ideas that are fairly widely diffused among 
workers in. this field. 

To our many friends who have steadily encouraged us to complete this work, 
we extend our warmest appreciation. In the choice of selections we have had the 
competent advice of David G. Farrelly, C- Joseph Clawson, Walter Goldschmidt, 
and J, Fred Weston. Walter Staaks advised us on translation. In many of the 
tasks of securing permissions and manuscript work, Christine Turner has assisted 
greatly. Sheldon Messinger and Samuel J. Surace are among our many students 
who have been valuable critics. 

The ideas in the book reflect most directly the tradition established by Robert 
E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, and subsequently extended by Herbert Blumer. 
Chief among our teachers whose ideas appear unacknowledged throughout the 
text are Everett Hughes, Hans Gerth, E. S. Bogardus, and Melvin J. Vincent. 
The influence of our colleague, Muzafer Shetif, will be evident to any who know 
his work. Our treatment of rumor owes much to Tamotsu Shibutani’s as yet un- 
published ideas on this subject. 

Our greatest debt is to Herbert Blumer. As our teacher, his contribution to 
our thought has received only token acknowledgment in footnotes. As our editor, 
he has reviewed our work with painstaking care. As author of the definitive 
statement on collective behavior, he has consistently encouraged us to retain in 
this book our disagreements and departures from his own analysis. 


Ralph H. Turner 
Lewis M. Killian 
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The field of collective behavior 
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The nature and emergence of collective behavior 

matter of collective behavior.” The limitation of the term “collective behavior” 
to phenomena of this type alone is somewhat arbitrary, for all human social life 
is coUective in that it involves shared understandings. But by agreement the 
term collectivity” can be used to refer to that kind of group characterized by the 
spontaneous development of norms and organization which contradict or rein- 
terpret the norms and organization of the society. Collective behavior is the study 
of the behavior of collectivities. 


LINES OF DEVELOPMENT IN COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

fidd nf Collective behavior as a clearly delimited 
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to explain human social behavior, Tarde relied upon the process of imitation. 
He emphasized tlie diffusion of common forms of behavior in a society through 
the universal tendency of humans to imitate one another. He adumbrated modem 
theories of collective behavior in fus analysis of various forms of imitation, such 
as “custom imitation” and “fashion imitation,” and in his differentiation between 
the crowd and the public, as representing compact and diffuse collectivities. Yet 
Tarde’s theory of social behavior was still essentially individualistic, in contrast 
to Durklieim’s theories. The innovations that became “socialized” throu^ imita- 
tion were still the products of individual minds. The interaction of individuals in 
the group served only to spread these individual products, and in no way did it 

l4r all the influence that they later had on the field of collective behavior, 
neither Tarde. Durkheim, nor any of the other writers of this period were spe- 
cifically concerned with collective behavior as a distinct form occurring under 
pecZble conditions. Rather, they sough, to develop a g=-al dieon, o 
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historical drama of the French Revolution, with the contrast between the solid 
tradition of the Ancient Regime and the rapid, drastic changes of the Revolution- 
ary Era, no doubt forced them into awareness of both the static and the dynamic 
aspects of the influence of the group on the individual. 

The emergence of collective behavior as a field. As sociology developed in 
England and America, the static aspects of social influences received more and 
more emphasis. The evolutionary approach of Spencer, reflected in the laissez- 
faire social science theories of William Graham Sumner, largely dominated 
American sociology during most of its early development. Culture, regarded as 
soci^al heritage changing in accordance with its own laws (such as the mechanism 
of cultu^ cumulation”), came to occupy a pre-eminent position in sociological 
analysis. Emphasis was placed on the notion that man’s social behavior was “cul- 
turaUy determined” or “culturaUy conditioned,” while the remaking of culture 
toough coUective behavior received relatively little emphasis. The essentially an- 
thropological concepts of cultural accumulation, cultural diffusion, and cultural 
lag came to dommate theories of social change, and the social-psychological 
aspects of social change were neglected. ^ ^ ^ 

as a discipline, coUecUve behavior was 
olo^ n inferior position as a special field of soci- 
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itself intensifies the reactions of each individual because of the stimulation of 
seeing others respond in the same way. Allport summed up his theory of collec- 
tive behavior in the declaration, “The individual in the crowd behaves just as he 
would behave alone, only more so.” , o • t 

Robert E Park and Ernest W. Burgess, in their Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, defined Uie field of collective behavior and introduced some of its 
most enduring concepts. Under the heading “colIecUvc behavior” they discussed 
the crowd, the public, sects, and mass movements. They idenufied social unrest 
as the most elLentary form of eolleetive behavior imd 
which other forms develop. They used the term ‘social 
the relatively rapid spread of a cultural trait. Pointmg out that LeBon to 
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scious,” particularly as this “portion” of the mind was made evident in hypnosis. 
Finding in the “subconscious self’ of the individual the impulsiveness, ficldeness, 
passion, and suggestibility which he observed in the crowd, he concluded that a 
crowd is a collection of individuals under the control of the subconscious. The 
unity of the crowd was to be explained by the fact that the subconscious self is 
both gregarious and suggestible. Paradoxically, Sidis explained both institutional- 
ized social behavior and emergent collective behavior as resulting from suggestion. 
He was particularly concerned with mass behavior. The “civilization of society,” 
he believed, restricts individuality more and more, so that the civilized individual 
becomes “an automaton, a mere puppet.” Hence, “the very organization of so- 
ciety keeps up the disaggregation of consciousness.” 

The father of psychoanalytic theory, Sigmund Freud, turned his attention to 
collective behavior in Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. Freud 
suggested that the crowd, presenting the individual with uniform, compelling sug- 
gestions as to what was right, became a temporary substitute for the superego 
and thus controlled his behavior. The crowd or the mass became, so to speak, a 
collective father-figure. 


• ™ost direct and systematic application of psychoanalytic theory to collec- 
tive behavior was made by Everett Dean Martin, particularly in The Behavior 
0 / rowds. Like LeBon and many other writers, Martin ignored the difference 
between compact and diffuse collectivities. To him, the crowd was not a partic- 
ular kind of collectivity; it was a mental condition which could “occur simulta- 
neously to people in any gathering or association.” This condition he described 
as_ a simultaneous release of repressed impulses. This ascendancy of the uncon- 
assemblage may occur when mutual concessions to their sociaUy 
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unconscious, repressed, and socially unacceptable. In such writings there is the 
more or less explicit premise that collective behavior is pathological and socially 
undesirable. Hence most of these wntmgs express concern over the evils of a 
“crowd-minded,” “mob,” or “mass” society, and any behavior of which the 
autlior disapproves tends to be classed as “crowd behavior.” 

Epidemics and crazes in history. An even older line of development is the inter- 
est, particularly of historians, in bizarre behavior often referred to as “mental 
epidemics.” Long before social psychologists arose to analyze the causes and 
mechanisms of such behavior, historians were recording detailed descriptions. 
The epidemic of religious dances in the I5th and I6th centuries inspired many 
historical accounts, the most notable being J. F. C. Hcckcfs Dancing Mama of 
the Middle Ages. The speculative booms of the 17th and 18th untunes, such 
fh ““a in HoUand and '"ppi Bubble” 
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he devoted his attention to the role of the charismatic leader. In his concept of 
the “routinization of charisma,” however, he expressed the notion that the revo- 
lutionary changes of today become institutionalized and constitute the traditions 
of tomorrow, and that the vigorous, unconventional leadership of the charismatic 
leader becomes formalized in bureaucracy. 

The recurrent breaking up of old forms and the institutionalizing of the new 
was noted by Vilfredo Pareto in his theory of “the circulation of elites.” Although 
he dealt with classes rather than with individual leaders, Pareto also saw that the 
static aspects of society, represented by the decadent rentier class, are the end 
products of the dynamic process of social change initialed over and over by the 
speculators. 

As representative democracy grew and public discussion through the press 
increased, there was a growth of interest in the public and public opinion. Al- 
though public-opinion polling is a relatively recent development, the study of the 
behavior of publics has a longer history. One of the earliest and most significant 
attempts to apply social-psychological principles to this important type of collec- 
tive behavior was that of Walter Bagehot, in Physics and Politics. Bagehot is 
best known for his phrase, “the cake of custom,” which suggests that he was 
most impressed by the binding power of tradition. Actually the focus of his atten- 
tion was on the breaking up of “the cake of custom” which he observed in his 
time. He postulated three stages in the emergence of socialized man — “the stage 
of no polity,” “the stage of fixed polity,” and “the stage of flexible polity,” which 
he called “the age of discussion.” It was during the second stage that rigid custom 
prevailed, but Bagehot believed that civilized countries had entered the third 
stage, in which “the cake of custom” was broken by discussion, encoura^g 
diversity, tolerance, intelligence, and choice. He emphasized the unconscious 
copying of models of behavior presented by the group and by great men as ex- 
planation of die formation of public opinion and the spread of fashion.. It has 
been said of Bagehot that “he marks the beginning of the psychological approach 
to politics.” 

Another early writer who directed his attention to public opinion and the 
operation of political democracy was Graham Wallas. Well before it became 
commonplace for social scientists to recognize that the change from a small, 
stable community to a mass, urban society demands a new basis for consensus. 
Wallas pointed out that it is difficult for the voter to have an intelligent opinion 
on complex practical problems when he is part of one of “our vast delocalized 
urban populations.” He argued that because of the lack of a personal network 
of communication in a mass society and, more basically, because of the irrational 
element in human nature itself, irrational factors in politics must receive more 
intelligent analysis. In line with this contention, he analyzed the bases on which 
he believed public opinion was formed, including the effects of propaganda, the 
use of personal contacts by candidates, and the creation of political parties by 
the use of symbols rather than lo^cal arguments. 

Wallas’ analysis of the operation of representative democracy in a mass society 
foreshadowed the writings a few years later of Walter Lippmann, in Public Opin- 
ion and The Phantom Public, and of John Dewey, in The Public and Its Prob- 
lems. Both of these writers conceived of the public as a collectivity attempting to 
reach consensus on issues about which the individual member could not have 
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adequate knowledge and for which tradition provided no clear-cut solutions. 
Public opinion was a process of collective behavior, taking place in the interac- 
tion of individuals struggling with a common, complex problem in a relatively 
unstructured situation. 

With the development of methods of attitude measurement and opinion polling, 
this concepUon of the public and the nature of public opinion ceased to guide 
most of the analyses of public opinion. Preoccupation with the technique of 
public-opinion measurement and the prediction of election results led to a con- 
ception of public opinion as simply the sum of opinions regardmg My issue, as 
expressed by a number of discrete individuals at a given 
tentative emergent nature of public opinion was overlooked m the search for 
correlations between the personal characteristics of the subjects and their opin- 
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behavior which offer themselves for study, to replace the uncontrolled, often 
biased descriptions which prevail. 

DEFINITION OF COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


We are now prepared to attempt a definition of collective behavior as the field 
is understood at the present time. First, collective behavior refers to the charac- 
teristics of groups rather than of separate individuals. For example, individuals 
may panic, but only group panic is an instance of collective behavior. 

As a group, a collectivity is more than simply a number of individuals. A group 
always consists of people who are in interaction and whose interaction is affected 
by some sense that they constitute a unit This latter sense is most universally 
expressed in the members’ concern to define the “group’s opinions” and what the 
group expects” of its members. Thus, the operation of some kind of group 
norms is a crucial feature of interaction. When we say that collective behavior 
concerns groups we are referring to the study of individuals interacting in such 
manner as to acknowledge and create social norms. 

But collective behavior is not merely identical with the study of groups- A 
contrast h generally drawn between collective behavior and organizational be- 
Ofg^ifizational behavior is the behavior of groups which are governed by 
estabmhed rules of procedure which have behind them the force of tradition, 
fayen m the case of a new organization, there is generally a concern to find oper- 
^ng rules that have sanction in the larger culture, such as Robert’s Rules of 
uraer zad any action once taken becomes an incipient tradition through the 
principle of observing precedent. CoUecUvities, or the groups within which col- 
t)ehayior takes place, are not guided in a straightforward fashion by the 
society. While a coUecUvity has members, it lacks defined pro- 
selecting and for identifying members. WhUe it has leaders, it 
tw fof selecting and identifying leaders. The members are 

fnUr! aI participating and the leaders are those who are being 

n>=nibers. While the coUecUvity is oriented toward an object of 
objecUve, these are not defined in any for- 
be and no defined procedures exist whereby decisions are to 

memheri -i ^ collectivity has norms governing the interaction of its 
ort^e'durpffl'’""- “ are no established 

crouD nr fnr noims, for identifying what are the norms of the 

Itouomvp^^ diraplimng the nonconformist member. Thus the collectivity is a 
^ fmcrgent or spontaneous norms rather than formalized norms, 

behavior Inctitntfnini ^ sharply contrasted with institutional 

euided b'v the riilt characterizes groups which are envisaged in and 

Sets to Ljvi.ipf T ““"y- Accordingly, institntiontd behavior 

suroort Ihe '<> ‘he conduct of society’s business, which 

deSs norm^^v h ^ol'ccUve behavior, on the other hand, 

firow° Se stndv°of“'f'“'‘‘''f “ “"“i" “Ibcr areas— such as small 

Ld Dsvcholo™ f°™al associations, 

and social psychology— is somewhat more complex. Groups may be classified by 
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different criteria. The area of collective behavior is based upon a classification of 
groups according to the nature of the social norms which govern them. The field 
of small groups is based upon a classification of groups according to size. The 
two systems of classification overlap, so that collective behavior may be found in 
both small and large groups, and small groups may exhibit collective behavior or 
organizational behavior. 

So-called “informal groups” may have certain of the features of collective 
behavior. Generally, however, they have a continuity of membership and leader- 
ship and nonns which limits the incidence of collective behavior. Furthermore, 
they are usually studied from the standpoint of their effect upon formally orgM- 
ized associaUom within which they operate. Thus mterest is 
upon the collecUve behavior aspects of informal groups. However, it 
S that there is an overlapping between the study 
that of informal groups, because their isolation as areas of subject matter 

upon two somewhat different dimensions of classiticaUom In 

must have considerable rehance u^n te memo® a 

psychology. However, the 'J. ^ ^oUeive behavior acknowledges 

hen in social P^yohology. While oy collectivity rather man 

that me group is composed of 
me individual is me ultimate center of interest. 

recurring ISSUES IN COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

Collective behavior is experS^^ 

sented to precise form and W' ^ l,Larical analysis and from the 

dence. There is no dearth of ,teps have yet been taken toward 

impressionistic examination of cases. ^corous procedures. Consequently, 

'’tm^g the issues, however, .hero a^^--hreh^-^^^^ 

issues impede commumca person “show his co o , jjjJqhs by the 

sfir 

omer. Likewise, these pseudo-tssuos 

real importance. pseudo-issues, start some of ihe 

By eliminaUng possible to we shall examine 

in mcir essential terms, “ ^im this objective n semantic from 

false leads found m p,,,, ive shaU Jjem Second, »e shaB 

briefly three groups of “gntup probtem.^^j,^^,„„^„y 

empirical quesuons m the ” y eoUoctivo behavior m 

consider me justifleahon for desc 
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or emotional behavior, and for the use of such terms as “emotional contagion.” 
And finally, we shall examine tension theory, as a sort of skeletal psychological 
framework often employed in the analysis of collective behavior. 

The group mind" issue. A great deal of heat has been generated as to whether 
there is a “group mind,” whether the group is something other than the sum of 
individual^ responses, and similar questions. These issues have received unusual 
attention in the area of collective behavior, where the studies of individual and 
group behavior tend to merge. Accusations of “group mind fallacy” and “indi- 
vidualistic fallacy” have been freely hurled. Some of the confusion lies in the fact 
that not one but several questions are actually involved. By looking at some of 
these questions separately we may be able to eliminate spurious issues and clarify 
the legitimate points of disagreement. 

• question is how to describe group activity. A group is both many 

individuals acting and a totality. Groups tend to impress observers more strongly 
as wholes, with the result that descriptions usually are cast in terms of the group 
acting Md reacting rather than the separate members. We hear that the mob 
attacked Its victim or the public favored a particular course of action. There are 
dangers m this prevalent way of describing group behavior. In the first place it 
®y thinking in these terms we may be 
rnnvW-^ any diversity of individual behavior or differing degrees of individual 
conviction backmg up the apparent behavior of the group. 

toti? ,m?t descripUon of group behavior as the actions of a 

individuni h h” group through analogies derived from 

a lontdinr tendency to attribute to the group a mind, 

Leem tr rejponsibaity. a lack of self-control, a sense of self- 

m crowd behavior is the crowd “changing its mind,” as if a 
fend^ncies 1 ^ individual does. These 

of crowd hehavin h' accentuated in those spectacular instances 

which can hp an arouse our indignation and make us seek something 

wnicn can be an object of moral blame. 

havior^S^inluvSuak^ ^ fallacies, some investigators insist that only the be- 
InTmirS f this solution is not without danger, 

action of the ^ semantic sleight-of-hand whereby the 

be told that the me applymg to each of its members. Thus we may 

of overlooking Bieir victim. The same danger 

of thinkintr bv anninov h fPP^‘®^. ^ group description. And the danger 

form The tendenpv ^ mdividual and group remains, but in changed 

mofi;er^d rttftndL h t individual members of the group the 

ScTclioTofan ^ groupiif it had 

ing hostile attitude*: tn th'"* Thus the explanation of war is sought by imput- 
usu^nght S Becau^ individuals 

assumed SI "wt event. one another, it is 
nations feci toward one which members of the warring 

clearly that this is not so but the demonstrated 

group behavior in many ways. ^ ^ thinking continues to be applied to 

individuM STto “*'?“P“iy.=^™ided, the simple description of 

u«.uons IS likely to be both inefficient and incomplete. Where some- 
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thing more than an aggregation exists, some division of labor inevitably arises 
and individual behavior is patterned into roles which in some way or another 
complement one another in furthering some kind of group objective. In a lynch- 
ing, the individuals who bring ropes are not necessarily interested in ropes per se; 
those who threaten the sheriff who appears on the scene are not distinguished by 
their hatred of sheriffs. In each instance these are tasks that fall into place as part 
of the total objective of lynching, and what one man does is determined in part 
by what others have left to be done. Specifying the general end and pattern of 
behavior in the group may be more useful than detailed accounts of individual 
behavior and will most certainly provide the necessary orientation for interpret- 


ing the latter. , , . ^. . .. 

There is a place for both group aud individual types of desenphon when the 
respecUve sets of fallacies can be avoided. Neither the group nor the tndmM 
descriptive approach is inherently more error-free than e o ^ t^nur 
description cLpletes the other. Which will be gtven ™ ^ 

group description wUl be issue concerns 

A second question involved m ® ^ , 1,5 way in which he 

whether the individual m the group acts ^ extreme view that 

would act if not in the group, A u^es which have no counter- 

the group suffuses its members with atu “ is no more 

parts in their individual psyches to th ^ what each as an individual 

than several individuals with has^olten been given in extreme 

would be doing anyway. of labor takes place and that 

form. The individualists have j by the presence of like-minded pet- 

the intensity of behavior may be heighte ned^ y^ 'jpression of attitudes which 
sons, while contending that the behavior advocates have often 

were present in the individual or^^ Ih^ P p„oe on a group 

meant only that there is a „„Thave eventuated from mdividual 

basis, reaching conclusions which would not 

decision-making, , hptween these points of view vamsh w . . 

Many of the discrepancies betiree e ^ clear-cut atntud 

observations are rnadc.RKt, a American is both “,2melf both 

am equally well «=XTdl wteh >■« SL? supi^d for a 

with attitudes which wo ..■„,des toward the object m 

question, but of attitu 
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A man who fears a crowd may conform to a course of action that is not in 
accordance with any of his attitudes toward the object in question. A man who 
conceives of himself as a leader may sense a direction in which the group decision 
is going and actively espouse it in order to retain leadership quite apart from his 
private attitudes toward that course of action. 

For these reasons it is entirely appropriate and not in the least mystical to 
speak of collective decision-making, with group decisions and group action which 
cou d never have been predicted simply by any summing of individual attitudes 
on the matter at hand. At the same time, the attitudes of the individuals, both 
toward the object in question and toward matters which become indirectly in- 
^ decisions in certain directions easier to obtain than decisions in 
other directions and will render other potential decisions impossible. Thus both 
me processes ^ group decision-making and individual attitudes must be taken 
into account. The mdividual in the group does indeed act differently from the 
way m which he would if alone, though not without some basis for this action in 
his own attitudes. 

Answers to these two questions indicate the answer to the final question. Some 
have argued that smee the only real actions are the actions of individuals, there 
tion of HI f principles governing group action but merely the applica- 
ence ha*? behavior to action in a group context. Experi- 

regularities at the group level can be observed and 
SoS understanding of mdividual psy- 
U documented are the regularities of 

Tbs^md ^ individual processes which culminate in these 

doSTol tafe th? functioning is a useful type of investigation but 

plants are madp pneralizations at the collective level. Animals and 

at the chemical level do not 
a whole Staufrlf “ , 'Characteristics of a plant or animal as 

L^e whmw S="=5^^'‘zat.oas at the group level are needed and can be 
rderstood^fn^^ rf'^''! psychological processes underlying the group are 
“tSamrrm arvestigation can benefit by cL®fromSe other, 

benefits from -iHvjm mformed of developments at the other. Each 

“drvSop each level has its own generaliza- 

is the teudenev to recurring problem in collective behavior 

L obser^erLLoroves ^ ^ Phenomena of which 

vdutrad"n terSr aT,™ ‘n of 'c°»=«ive behavior in 

Sary or tma destructive mobs, panics, and revo- 

basis"cSle“Sorro1te™^^^ 

by beine desipmfpri “Srr erroneously contrasted to rational” behavior 

indiviiu^al "emotional” have reference to 

lems, the application of these teras discussion of the group mind prob- 
it is a shorthand wnv Vf c!?- ^ ^ o"® of two things. Either 

acting irrationally or^it k .that each of the members in the collectivity is 

rrauonai. ihc latter procedure we recognize as fallacious. 
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and the former assumption of homogeneity among members of collectivities 
not supported by our knowledge. 

In tlic second place, the very distinctions themselves are difficult to make. 
Emotion and reason are not today regarded as irreconciJables. Emotion may 
accompany the execution of a well-reasoned plan, and the execution of an inade- 
quately-reasoned plan may be accompanied by no arousal of emotions. The 
rational-irrational dichotomy seems to have two distinct kinds of meanings. Based 
on external criteria, behavior can be called rational when it is an efficient way of 
achieving some goal. By this dehnition much institutional behavior is irrational 
and much collective behavior is raUonal. Who can say that the occasional lynch- 
ing was not for several decades a fairly efficient way of keeping the Negro m a 
subordinate place? Using internal criteria, behavior is irrational when fhe “im- 
vidual does not weigh all possible alternatives of which he can be aware m dead- 
ing his course of action. By this definition most inshtuhonai > 

since sociai norms narrow the range of aitemaUves mdmdu^ 

efiectiveiy consider. While each of the major types o co ec i Dotential 

own chaLteristic ways of so restricting attenl, on 

aitematives, coiiective behavior is not different from other types of behavior m 

me bS; for these errors lies in the fact that in ^ 

rationality with behavior in conformity f ^^5 sanctioned in his 

individual follows uncritically the courses o , . j,e f, (a) like us 

society we think of him as a reasonable ^*^0 ’ ^ challenges 

and (b) predictable and therefore ,„£ral dictates are 

the established cultural dictates or is ore becomes unpredictable to 

nonexistent, vague, or contradicloiy^ 

others ubout him, making him hard emotionally or irra- 

to “understand” his behavior Hence f ““ “ /'/beek ,o our definition of 

.eshons . — 

heSrh^m^^Setgi— ^ 

explanatory concepts. ..y- behavior — especially when the e ^ 

individuals to engage m ““‘ jve. Tension theory is also used to explai 

hostile and destructivu or wddly «^ behavior 

urgent and of frustration, the “r hich then expresses 

rS"n,.ea*.osuch^-^^^^^ 

itself in random or anxious 
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varied terminology, tension theory is a part of nearly every approach to human 
behavior. 

The implications of this simplest form of tension theory for collective behavior 
are to point toward repeated and aggravated frustrations on a wide scale as 
accounting for the more vigorous and unconventional forms of collective behav- 
ior. When repeated frustrations of important needs affect large numbers of people 
over an extended period of time, tensions accumulate. These accumulated ten- 
sions provide the motive power for behavior which deviates from the conven- 
tional. From the standpoint of the social order, the failure of the institutional 
structure to provide means lor the satisfaction of needs generated within it leads 
to cumulation of tensions, making people susceptible to courses of action not 
normally indicated or sanctioned in the culture. To explain a wave of lynchings, 
or strikes, of mass confessionals, or of orgiastic behavior the investigator would 
accordin^y search tor a source of enduring and aggravated frustration within the 


From the foregoing simple outline, tension theory is frequently elaborated by 
hp are highly controversial. The student should 

uL ^P f ° ‘aeompletely tested versions and avoid their uncritical 

consHnpv” frequent assumptions we may refer to as the “quantitative 

addition ^or j tension may be increased or reduced by 

fte Son ‘‘'“jha a">o«nt of behavior required to eliminate 

™te^Tn an ''““an psyche is like 

Snti V rlma?n , T"-, “ “ measurable quantiiy, and the 

5 S dials aome is poured off. This 

o«r a LS of lmp >>“ frustrated and merely forget about it 

Evior exmlss irih h “ ““atanl level unUl 

remars aim Ship L P'““- “ “ Po™" bnoomoa angry, he 

of hostility sSficient to exlerTlfwlrgr ^ 

cafrorlLralelmrnrfrhrh* states of emotional tension 

by being exoressed in tension cannot be dispelled except 

encies accumulate with "th” ““tf rbat consequently unexpressed tend- 

It “as norbeen'lellstratd”!^^^^^ “ “ hypoLtical step. 

peUed without being exoressed tL 1!'°"*’ be dis- 

less angry when he sppslhp p ’ ^mmon belief that a person may become 

been disproven. Nor has^the^morilrTth' f Perspective has not 

when the individual becomes nrpn " !’^‘vf ,that an instigation may dissipate 
hand, it has also not bH .“‘’r ““bur activities. On the other 

through expression. For examnr'”^r^'* tension is necessarily reduced 

attacks another necessarily fr-Hs ’ not at hand that a man who physically 

Tltis asrmed mSs of b™ after the attock. 

expressing it in behavior is referred 

hatred “out of his system” hv catharsis. The man who gets his 

catharsis. This concept apiKars “ be experiencing 

— . i»,fSKZ'SK'Sr.fS“^ 
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reduces hostility toward the group attacked, though more complex mechanisms 
are often introduced to reconcile the facts with the Aeory. 

There is enough circumstantial evidence that the “quantitative constancy” 
assumption and the process of catharsis cannot be summarily dismissed. But 
there is also sufUcient reason to doubt their correctness that generalizations about 
collective behavior had best not be made dependent upon them. 

Another elaboration of tension theory asserts the transferabHity of tension 
from one object to another. Anger toward one person is dispelled by an attack 
on some other, more available, individual or object. Applied to collective behav- 
ior, the aggression of a race riot may be attributed to accumidated antagomsm 
toward employers, family members, and others who cannot be attacked with 
impunity. All the accumulated hostUity toward these vanous objects 
heaped upon the more avaUable and sanctioned object. “ 

offered tor the “vUlains” as designated in the .deol0g.es of “7™“^ 
Thi«: idea has a backcround of folk observation in the everyday recognition 
ff.a“er''who at her husband may 

children or that an employer who has ,otmd a more 
the whip" on his employees. But 

available or acceptable object J'S jj can mean mistaken 

scapegoating can have two tj,, message-bearer may be at- 

identifleation of the source of ones dtlfi ...''■ ^(5, jbe agent who is 

tacked or thanked instead of the ,1,5 originator of 

simply carrying out orders may be ... actually the consequence 

Or a person may be blamed for individual is not satisfied 

of an uncontrollable sequence anything; he must direct .t toward 

by directing antagonism against just anyone or anytntng, 

initial cause. ^ wcl|.ostablished tendency wh.ch 

Scapegoating in the former sens - other forms of the comple 

be difficult to deny. “||, more subject to question. AS™’ ^ 

tnnsferabilitv of feelings ate muen mo . ,5 also evidence 

Sc"S evidence to ^ 

enough to suggest Serabaity of 'f « to" late 

srsss5“-** 
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jspite the frequency with which it occurs, collective behavior stands 
in contrast to what we think of as “normal” or “routine” group living. Some 
types, such as crowd behavior, constitute brief, transitory breaks in the ordinary 
flow of organized group life. Other types, such as social movements, may be 
processes through which, over a long period of time, widespread and lasting 
changes in the social order come about. 

The social organization which provides the framework for traditionally pat- 
terned human behavior has certain salient features which are relevant to the 
emergence of collective behavior. Every group is characterized by some sort of 
division of labor — the relating of the tasks of individual members to each other 
and to group purposes. Out of this division of labor arises a structure of inter- 
dependent roles. The performance of the duties of these roles by the role occu- 
pants is necessary for the maintenance of group cohesion and the achievement 
of group goals. 

A second, essential basis for group cohesion is a normative order, or consensus 
as to the behavior that is expected of the group members by each other. In a 
society possessing a high degree of normative integration the norms are mutually 
consistent and behavior closely conforms to the norms. Deviations, when they 
occur, arc individual and exceptional. They arc not cumulative in the sense of 
leading to further deviations and a weakening of the norms. If anything, the 
adverse reactions and the sanctions which occasional violations evoke tend to 
reinforce the norms. 

Both social organization and the normative order, and hence the very existence 
20 
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of the group as a social system, depend upon communication. If the flow of com- 
munication within tlie group is impeded, the coordination of the behavior of 
members occupying discrete but interdependent roles begins to break down. The 
whole system ceases to operate efficiently and faJs either to achieve group goals 
or to provide satisfactions for the individual members. Without effective com- 
munication consensus weakens and the degree of normative integration is dimin- 
ished. Different group members may come to have different understanffings as to 
what behavior is expected of them, and all may lose confidence in their expecta- 
tions of others’ behavior. , , 

Yet it is not simply the need for coUective acUon, created by socid disintegra- 
tion which leads to collective behavior. There mnst also be some shared image 
of a better state of alfairs which can be attained by coUective 
things to come and a belief that they can be made to come. Secondly, even 
though the normal processes of communication naay “ hy 

extern some basis of communication between the members of the conectivi y 
m^t re^n Elective behavior does no. develop « a 
of individuals. One device used by slave-holders “ ^ ^ 

States to prevent slave uprisings was to break “P S P and 

on any on^ plantation would h-e m common 

their slave status, but would lack a co , homoseneity and a certain 

consciousness. Unless there is a minimum j^geient basis for the communi- 
“we”-teeling in a collectivity, there w,U “““development of coUective 

cation between individuals which is neeessaot for the deveiopm 

as routine social beh»or may ^ 

division of labor which members. Every member of 

some provision for control ^ “ but the larger and more speeialired me 

the group shares this task to “me social control is vested in certiun 

group becomes the more the P out ,ts prescrip i J 

mles The faUure of the possessor ot ay persons to play properly 

lTfd"to“ nrest and in" o sharp relief the con- 

the roles in o,vn in the division of lab^ ^.o^trol as a 

sequences of a break breakdown of a formal sy Bartlett’s descrip- 

\he sudden and obvious breas^ ““““1 ” ctons “ho did 

result of the d«u*“dion though d*™ disorganization spread 

tion of the Boston i,„ak die law, „ should 

not seize the “PP”®” L. The social engaging in collecliie 

rapidly throughout rioters and I _nto take o\cr the role of the 

no. be ussumed that ody „ho^g»^^ h. nmel 

behavior. Even dtu = to protect 1^' P ^ew'social slruclurc with new 

police by armrug “Xg „ ,,e emergence of 
behavior and conin 
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of group goals. 
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leading to further deviations and a weakening of the norms. If anything, the 
adverse reactions and the sanctions which occasional violations evoke lend to 
reinforce the norms. 
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of tlic group as a social system, depend upon communication. If the flow of com- 
munication within the group is impeded, the coordination of the behavior of 
members occupying discrete but interdependent roles begins to break down. The 
whole system ceases to operate efficiently and fails either to achieve group goals 
or to provide satisfactions for the individual members. Without effective com- 
munication consensus weakens and the degree of normative integration is dimin- 
ished. Different group members may come to have different understan^gs as to 
what behavior is expected of them, and all may lose confidence in their expecta- 
tions of others* behavior. , . . , 

Yet it is not simply the need for collective acton, created by socid 

on any one plantaton wonW h-e m co^on At 

their slave status, but would lack » co . jj^j^ogeneity and a certam 

consciousness. Unless there is a sufficient basis for the commum- 

“we"-feeling in a collectivity, there wdl not be a 
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ANARCHY m BOSTON 

Randolph Bartlett 


There had been intermittent showers 
throughout the day of September 9, and 
at 5:45 P.M. a light dri^e was falling. 
At Roxbury Crossing a policeman came 
out of the station house, his arms filled 
with personal belongings. There was a 
crowd in the street, waiting to see if the 
strike would actually start on schedule. A 
small boy decided to perform a bit of 
private research: gathering up a handful 
of muck from the gutter, he hurled it in 
the policeman’s face, then dodged out of 
sight. The policeman glumly wiped away 
the mud and continued homeward with- 
out a word. At City Hall Avenue station, 
a patrolman emerged from the front en- 
trance, carrying a pair of rubber boots, an 
extra uniform, a heavy overcoat, and var* 
ious other articles, A burly Irish truck 
driver elbowed his way through the crowd 
at the curb. “Give me a traffic ticket the 
other day, would you?” he shouted, and 
clouted the policeman on the chin, knock- 
ing him down. The crowd jeered. The pa- 
trolman did nothing. 

Such incidents as these informed the 
hooligans that they could do anything 
they liked and get away with it. The word 
was swiftly passed about town. In pool- 
rooms, in speakeasies, in dingy back 
rooms, a sudden interest stirred. Hood- 
lumism began to feel its way. ... It 
must be remembered that all this occurred 
m the year 1919, that Prohibition was 
still in Its infancy, that organized urban 
crime had not yet reached the perfect 
blooming which was to produce the St 
Valentin’s massacre in Chicago ten years 
K i'v, ° rowdies, gregarious, 

herd-hke, followed their instincts and 
moved from all sections to the center of 
the city. Many paused on the way, di- 
verled by the novelty of pursuing pastimes 

Vmerlcrn*^'\t " permission of The 


hitherto prohibited. In front of police sta- 
tions, crowds grew and crap games were 
started. The sergeants, lieutenants, and 
captains, none of whom had walked out 
with the patrolmen, ignored the games, 
realizing there soon would be more seri- 
ous business at hand. On Boston Common 
no less than fifty games were in progress, 
the stakes ranging from a penny to fifty 
dollars. One player reaped a winning of 
$300, pocketed the money, and started 
away. He had gone hardly fifty feet when 
three toughs attacked him, beat him into 
helplessness, seized his profits, and fled. 

Yet aside from promiscuous gambling 
and kindred activities, the first few hours 
of the strike produced only a highly de- 
veloped spirit of mischief. Boys pulled 
streetcar trolleys from the overhead wires; 
others took possession of unlocked auto- 
mobiles and drove until they discovered | 
there was more amusement to be had on , 
the street. Tires were removed from cars | 
and flung about in rough hilarity. Dozens ^ 
of false alarms of fire were sounded, j 
Youths knocked off pedestrians’ hats with 
sticks and stones. But here the urge for . 
lawlessness ceased. ]] 

Meanwhile streams of hoodlums were , 
pouring into Scollay, Adams, and Hay- c 
market Squares, until these crossways of i| 
city traffic became so thronged that home- , u 
ward-bound business men were compelled j 
to make wide detours. But still there was p 
no organization of the criminal elements; 5 
the mob, leaderless, was waiting to learn S 
if the Law had actually decamped. As Oi 
darkness fell, the crowds increased. By 
Ho clock police officers estimated that 
10,000 were gathered in a tightly-packed ^ 
mass near Dorchester Street, rendered 
harmless by their sheer inability to move. 
Yet the potentiality for crime soon began | ^ 
to produce acts of violence. I 

One of the first experiments was coo* ’ 
dueled in a cigar store at Friend am 
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Washington Streets. Having exhausted 
ulcjr cigarette suppfy, a dozen vouths 
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slugged, and robbed. Slot machines were 
demolished and their contents stolen. At 


^ Hindotts of a clothing establishment and 
looted it, many of them changing to their 
newjy-acquircd garments on the pave* 
ment. Turning down Hanover Street, the 
mob smashed the glass front of a shoe 
,,i store and helped themselves. Swinging 
around Court Street toward Adams 
Square, they were about to seize a fruit 
stand when a swarm of Italians, allies of 
the owner, set upon them with revolvers 
and knives. The mob ran helter-skelter, 
although not a shot was fired. 
j Another group invaded the market sec- 
tion around Fancuil Hah. A wagon was 
‘rf stripped of its load of fruit, and the horse 
beaten until it ran away. Then the hood- 
A iums began smashing (he windows of 
^ wholesale stores until a lone watchman, 

\ brandishing a revolver, routed them. The 
raiders fled dowu the street, lugging ha- 
f nanas, pineapples, grapes, eating the fruit 
j as they ran, strewing the pavement with 
i debris. 

, The ease with which this mob was van- 
quished proved typical of the middle 
hours of the night, although the rabbit 
warren of streets which comprises the 
center of Boston was designed, bowevw 
innocently, for gang operations. At Wa^ 


bleeding, after a similar assault. Ironically 
enough, she was a prostitute. Incidents of 
the same sort occurred in Chair Alley off 
Fulton Street. 

After midnight passed, the individual 
mobs began to achieve something like or- 
ganization. A gang of 400 commenced 
tramping up and down Washington Street 
from Boylston to School. In this sector 
were several department stores, and the 
outnumbered police officers concentrated 
here to protect these richer prizes, and the 
jewelry shops. A half dozen times they 
scattered the crowd, but each time it re- 
assembled. A cJothing store at Washing- 
ton and Franklin Streets was looted while 
the handful of officers battled another 
crowd some blocks away. In the vicinity 
of Andrew Square, thirty stores were 
robbed. The pavements were liitered with 
broken glass and articles dropped from 
overfilled arms. The police squad contin- 
ued to patrol the area, dispersing what- 
ever crowds it met. Vet towards dawn, 

(he marauders began to scatter of their 
own accord, apparently fearing civic re- 
taliation would commence with daylight 
There is no record of disturbances in 
the residential districts, although many of 
the burghers of Beacon HUl and Back 


ingtoa Street near Hanover, a crowd ^ sections as remote as 

gaa smashing glass. A squad o* > BrookJme, loaded what weapons they had 
police officers dispersed gat at darkened windows through the 

minutes they a„. aigbt, guarding their homes. Fortunaiely 


Square, resuming their for Iban, the mob was not hunling prey; 

other mob swung shouting d “ j . |j, advantage of those 

Street, breaking opportunities tor looting which oce^ed 

ine articles until the office PP . Howniown area- Yet the night of 


shops and grabbed what 

These hoodlums were not p 
criminals, but mostly young 
S;” dcd 'the wtf'X'ro^e™ wie 
More sinister individuals, how ^ 

operating jmo doorways. 

Pedestrians were backed mi 


the downtown area- Yet the night i 
September 9 was an alarming reminder 
lhat the lives of men, the bodies of 
women, the safety of property, ail the 
decencies of ordered existence, are n^* 
worth a moment’s purchase without tl 
presence on city streets of the lanuh 
bhie-coated cop. 
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The nature and emergence of collective behavior 

The breakdown of a system of social control need not be so sudden or dra- 
matic as in this instance in order to lead to the emergence of collective behavior. 
In recent years, a wave of riots has swept the prisons of the United States. Floch 
and Hartung suggest that the critical factor leading to these riots was the disrup- 
tion of the informal inmate organization, an important agency of social control. 
Here the key control roles were informal and, indeed, illegitimate. Apparently 
the functions of the inmate leaders in the informal prison community were un- 
known to the reform administrations, or were considered unimportant. Removal 
of the leaders from their positions of power and the failure of the officials to fill 
the gap thus created rendered the social system of a prison incapable of dealing 
routinely with individual and group problems, as it had in the past. 


A SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PRISON RIOTS 
Frank E. Hartung and Maurice Floch 


Prison riots have frequently occurred in 
the past because of one or a combination 
of four conditions: 

1. Poor, insufficient, or contaminated 
food. 

2. Inadequate, insanitary, or dirty 

housing, ' 

3. Continued sadistic brutality by 
prison officials. 

4. Otherwise inhumane prison admin- 
istration. 

however, that in the riots of 
1952 these four conditions were largely 
absent. Prison administration, it is gener- 
ally agreed, has improved greatly in the 
past 15 years or so. And yet we have the 
spectacle of 1952 furnishing the largest 
number of riots in any one year, as well 
as some of the costliest, at the very time 
when the prisons are being administered 
m accordance with sounder penal princi- 
ples. Why? The answer appears to lie in 
a combination of sociological and social- 
psychological circumstances that indicate 
the different quality of the 1952 riots: 

^ pri^n^*^^*^ niaximum custody 

2. Jhc aggregation of different types of 
- within one prison 

fomal mmatc sclt-govcrnmcnt by 
new administrations ^ 


4. The functioning of individual treat- 
ment programs. 

To begin the discussion with the nature 
of the maximum custody prison, it is im- 
portant to realize that this prison belongs 
to the past, even though most American 
prisons are still of this variety. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the great majority 
of prisoners do not need such a high de- 
gree of security in order to keep them 
from escaping. Such prisons put maxi- 
mum emphasis upon conformity to rou- 
tine. Conformity is rewarded, initiative is 
punished. Each prisoner is under the scru- 
tiny of a paid official every minute of the 
day and night, with the “count” and the 
‘shakedown” being important features of 
the scrutiny. Each prisoner is counted 
about 14 times daily, and is liable to have 
his cell or his person searched at any time. 
They live in cells that range from S/a 
feet wide by 7 feet long, to about 7 feet 
square. At stipulated periods they can 
walk in the prison yard, which is, of 
course, limited in area, and is surrounded 
by a TOncretc wall of from 18 feet to 30 
feet high. Wherever they turn, this wall 
is always in sight, reminding them of the 
outside, reminding them that they are 
prisoners labeled “dangerous” by society, 
and tending continually to stimulate ideas 
of Kcapc. Their day and everything 
within it is ordered for them, from the 
Umc they arc awakened in the morning 
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until the lights arc extinguished for them 
at night. 

The result of continued incarceration 
in such a prison is some degree of break- 
down in emotional stability, even in those 
who are fairly intact upon admission. It 
appears that lengthy custody under these 
conditions almost invariably brings emo- 
tional instability. This leads to a consid- 
eration of the second factor entering into 
present-day riots, namely, the mingling 
of different types of prisoners. 

A prison encloses a conglomeration of 
humanity composed of men who failed to 
adjust to the larger community, who 
failed to make good under the relatively 
easy conditions of civilian life, yarious 
types can be distinguished, if we simpiffy 
the complex problem of classifying the 
human personality. One type is composed 
of men who by the peculiar circumstan<^ 
of their lives, and who, largely driven by 
powerful emotions, have become consid- 
erably deviated. These include sotne of 
the psychotic, the psychopathic, and the 
emotionally disturbed, whose condition 
the maximum custody prison alwa^ ag- 
gravates. They form a veritable witches 
brew, a cauldron which is always boiling 
and bubbling beneath the surface. The 
majority of these, fortunately, are j^ive 
characters despite their various disturb- 
ances. They are passive m the sense ^at 
they dare not rebel openly against soaeiy 
in their criminal behavior and even m 
their offenses often show a 
sive resistance to society s laws. Here imy 
be placed confidence men, forge^ ^ 
bezzlers, many sexual deviates, som b 
triars and most shoplifters. These people 
are basically unaggressive in temperem^^^ 
and accept the their m- 

with relative fhev are irked 

ner turmoil. Even the 

by the artificiality 

prison, they manage stealthy ways 

L life in it. By and 

they acquire vartour Infie 
privileges their liiet by 

Thus, they supP*® smuggle in 

utnizing jiquor and even se^- 

a certain amount of hq active 

tiv«. These men do not pro 


ingredients of a prison riot; they just tag 
along, so to speak. 

The dangerous convicts are the type of 
offenders who have proven m their be- 
havior previous to imprisonment that they 
are capable of an openly hostile and ag- 
gressive stand against society. This second 
category includes the various kinds of as- 
saultive characters, including armed and 
unaimcd robbers, forcible rapists, hood- 
lums, and racketeers. They are the people 
who have emancipated themselves from 
scruples against the use of force in deal- 
ing with their fellows. Many of them find 
It extremely difficult to become passive 
in the automatic, routmized life of the 
prison. They are consequently a contin- 
uing source of disorder, especially if the 
facilities provided for work, recreation, 
and leadership are inadequate to dram 
their energy and challenge their imagina- 
tion. Even these divide into two distinct 
sub-groups The men in the first possess 
qualities of leadership, as shown by their 
cnminal careers in civilian ““ 

the actual leaders in Ihe informal prisoner 
community lhat develops in 
They are often iwo-lime losers, 
morl whose role in the 

r:p..nohservecarefW^^^^^^^ 

s:;?g::^-re“d"ar,^ 

Th^ mu e of watching the "good 

urwh^hislimcd^ducledfr- 

prison lerm for 2° second 

nia-o '“do- “‘X™ "in .heir ends 
sub-gtoop m sc»nd sub-group 

svithm the P"“"' ™ ‘msne charac.cts 
i„cludes 0”“““^^,“'’ .“ >'■0 
„ho lose “It-omrol “s^y.„sh,e 
tuallyrelarded of fim- 

gestion, and “ easy prey for 

termers. The latter ^ 


'“"fa tone proporlion of fim- 

gestion, and “ '“S„/,airiy easy pr=y 

termers. The latt ^ ,he 

the inmate leader . fajhion. The 

dangers of being usej part of 

first-termcn compn S m. 

the total prison populauo« ^ 

niate leaders are rarely caugtt 
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of the rules, even though the violations 
may originate with them. 

Why is it, then, that prisons do not 
continually have riots? Why is it that they 
are able to maintain peace for years, with- 
out even the semblance of a riot? The 
answer is to be found largely in the opera- 
tion of the informal prisoner community. 
This community is a social organization 
which develops independently of the for- 
mal table of organization that gives the 
legal social structure of the prison. Many 
of the prisoners belonging in the second 
category mentioned, the prison-wise in- 
mate-leaders, were enabled by the situa- 
tion prevailing in these prisons for some 
years past to obtain much self-expression. 
This may seem paradoxical in view of 
what was said about the routine of the 
maximum custody prison. It will, how- 
ever, be easily understood once details 
are presented. 

A number of prisons were, practically 
speaking, administered by the informal 
inmate organization. This informal stnic- 
ture was elevated to the position of a 
semi-official self-government in these pris- 
ons, during the past several decades! In- 

i!S!f inmate clerks of key 

paid officials discharged many of the ma- 

inclndt? 

cel s and f assignmenls lo 
cells and to jobs, the distribution of vari- 
ous privileges, such as trusty status and 
the sale of concessions, and even the ira- 
e^f Wb fellow-prison- 

considers that some prisons 
have a populatton the size of a small city, 
then ,t can be realized that such powers 
have great importance. They actually in 
volve^e maior needs of a prison pop'uL. 
rion. The pereon or group having charec 
housing assignments, as well 
controls all 

mnW within the institution that 

m charge of 

.Hr n“ from 


as to how the inmates came to occupy 
such important positions. The explanation 
is simple. Legislatures have always been 
loath to appropriate funds sufficient for 
efficient prison management. Hence in- 
mates had to be employed in key posi- 
tions to assist major officials in discharg- 
ing the most important functions. Once 
this practice was started, primarily be- 
cause of financial reasons and secondarily 
in order to confer trusty status upon a 
few prisoners, it was widely adopted. 
From small beginnings-the usual processes 
of bureaucratic growth produced, in a few 
years, a well-knit, extra-legal prisoner 
self-government. 

In return for being allowed to operate 
the prison semi-officially, the inmate lead- 
er relieved the warden of the burden of 
discipline. If there was an individual pris- 
oner who grumbled too much and too 
openly, he was “taken care of” by his 
leaders. If news of group discontent 
reached the warden, he suggested that the 
inmate leaders “knew what to do.” And 
they did. They wanted no trouble that 
would endanger their positions. Thus the 
pnson floated on an even keel for years, 
with no serious disturbance. 

A few years ago the administration of 
one of the nation's largest prisons was re- 
placed. It was then operated on sounder 
penal principles. The result was that con- 
^lons were at once drastically changed, 
^e inmate clerks and assistants were 
shorn of their power, and replaced by 
paid. Civil Service personnel. Concessions 
were immediately and completely elim- 
inated. All work and cell assignments 
were made by the custodial staff. The 
warden put the lid on smuggling of con- 
^aband: liquor and narcotics were re- 
duced to a negligible minimum; and in- 
mates were restricted to purely social 
visits with their female visitors. Discipline 
was exercised by the guards, not the in- 
mates. The prUon was thus transformed 
mto the kind of place the public expects, 


the inmate leaders who aLrtTL^T 'h® Public expects, 

psychotics and psychopalta S' “n mstilution for segregation and 

furnish the motivi^wer fMoSert SS SfT"'' •'"= P^son was dl- 

unrest. ®^ pnson r^ted from the warden’s office rather 

The question mav hy. .. t . from the cell-block. 

estion may be properly raised In this manner the semi-official inmate 
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self-government that formerly directed the main in the background Thirdly, ‘here is 
prison with the benevolent consent of Ihc the individual treatment program. Why 
warden and his assistants uas totally an- did these inmates continue chafing, ^vhy 
nihilatcd. The reform administration filled were they rebellious, after this treat- 
the vacuum by establishing what was ?h s 

termed an individualized treatment sys- points must be made ^ 

tern It was staffed by college graduates gram. (A), there was no pretense that it 

was assumed that if inmates were given ® f^th/inmate leaders exerted o\er 

individu^ treatment and “ 1“ ^ Iheir fellows was lifted, and nothing was 

their grievances to properly constituted convicts knew 

and trained offleials, Sia, d,e inmate leaders had been deprived 

which make for prison J,. .jej, scmwffieial power. (B), this new 

materially reduced. It was also hoped tha ^pgnjy substitute for 

a material degree of "=1“™“"“" E lost power and privileges, provided 
achieved. Unfortunately, an fo, .he former “big shots” 

treatment system composed of earn attempt to minimize and direct the 

in many cases inexperienced young m J p^^^^ mdividual treat- 

could not substitute for what had ton ^ -ro-ram was withheld from the al- 
takenawaywhcntheminatc self-go - incorrigible, explosive inmates, 

raent was shattered. This kind of d P benefiu of the highly-praised treat- 
ment occurred in a number of pns • denied these men, whose pro - 

One result of this tie"'”?”?;' ^ km of adjustment was greater than that 
that unrest increased by leaps n, a„y other groups, and 

in these reform prisons. Many h'y I cheek by the '“™“ 

perienced in prison leadership. Officials in charge of the treat 

of the opinion that explosions ^ ' E, ..ogram insisted that they p eferred 
“uenSonsdTo^'diLdtotoutbr^^^ !ermm^»A''• 

a detailed analysis of any gwe ere?*'*""* nrSes. and leadership, 

it is possible to see the eommo TZ ^ to develop any 

cnKof .hem arwo^k .he »■= 

There is, first, r„£.ribed pre- 

maximum custody difficult 

viously. in which f [J^rLcoudly. 
for almost any man 
there is the be con- 

personalities •>“*' .“,„cs took th« 


f„7dS'’.b?"= to develop any 
“S'S'be seen from this dheu»ioi. ffiat 

Uie P*?°’ "'’“cce«y'“n'P°“ 

‘““°°i,1s our eonlenlion that the chief 
lure- n “ °“l 1552 rims is the peculiar 
reason for the_ ‘f enumerated: the 


mere is n-ver be enn- 1952 riots is i'-;* 

ers, however, managea os 
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as presenting the situation in which the 
direct or precipitating cause could func- 
tion. The direct cause is the adoption of a 
technique that was quickly diffused to 
many prisons in which the mediate causes 
were present. The new element in the 
1952 riots is the taking of hostages and 
the demand to negotiate on grievances. 
First used in early April, 1952, at the 
New Jersey State Prison, it was borrowed 
a few days later by the inmates of the 


State Prison of Southern Michigan, com- 
monly known as Jackson Prison. Both of 
these institutions were being operated by 
what we have referred to as reform ad- 
ministrations. The technique was success- 
ful at Jackson Prison beyond the wildest 
expectations of its instigators largely, we 
contend, because the officials conducting 
the negotiations failed to make an insti- 
tutional analysis of the community in 
which they were working. ' 


characterLfficf integrafion: value conflids. Were a social system 

.h/vJrt normative mtegration there would be complete consist- 
not exist in real norms and values of the society. Such consistency does 

en y beteerfti dWetm has some degree of incList- 

“ vaiues Cher- 

patterned individuals and interrupts the orderly, 

of the group to resolve thectt. i^ehavior often arises out of the efforts 

rarely and unexpectedlv contradictions may become acute so 

highly locaS ^ behavior is ephemeral and 

the gravity of their conseauen^^^ crowd action. Persistent conflicts, growing in 
ments. At times conventiJinaU-r a *be development of social move- 

may develop, modes of dealing with a recurrent dilemma 

somewhat d^iam’'normra'S''vXes^S ^^''^lopment of subgroups with 
of the interaction of some grouo memh^^ ^ ® consequence 

isolation of some members^frnrn th ““Igfoups, or simply through the 

diets may deveTopra sodB r “f" body of the society. Hence value con- 
Value confiids’^ may alsTaris ‘ 

may be adopted, older contrarfirfo of social change. While new ideas 

ops not only in the values held rf-ff ^ retained. Inconsistency devel- 

within the minds of individuals ^'Sments of the society but also 

contradictory values Gunnar MvrSl I P “ ^ whole may be committed to 
diet in the Sinds of wh.rrmSs 'S'?' h"”!™ “'"O oon- 

white relations as “an Amerienn .i-i described the problem of Negro- 

dieting Racial PolieS ’^Ssses AI=>tander, in “Our Con- 

the South, pointing out the social unrest inH^/ t^demma on race relations in 
conflict creates. tension which this persistent value 

' Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New Tnric « 

' York. Harper & Brothers, 19(4). 
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OUR CONFLICTING RACIAL POLICIES 

Will W. Alexander 


\Vhilc there is nowhere any official state* 
ment of the policy of this country as to 
its Negro citizens, an examination of our 
actual dealing with Negroes indicates that 
over the years unofficial policies have 
been developed. In fact, there have been 
two well-defined policies in race relations 
and only two. 

The first of these is the policy that Ne- 
groes shall be educated. Negro education 
had its beginnings in the activili^ of 
Northern churches when, immediately 
following the Civil War. they establuhed 
schools for Negroes in the South. These 
schools have had a profound influent. 
Tha increase in educational opportunity 
has caused the Negro illiteracy rate o 
drop from 95 per cent at emancipation to 
less than 10 per cent today. 

Southern states are showing a tendency to 
move toward equalization ol educational 
funds for Negro and white schools. 

Everywhere the idea of 
Negroes is accepted as “i"' ^fjni- 

ican way. Howard, Fisk, and Atlanta Uni 
versities have come to -e 

institutions of higher learning w^hich ate 
making an important T 

onlv to Negro life but to national I te. 
The superior quality of the educawd 
American Negroes always impres^^ f 
eignets as a striking aspect of American 

“Foreigners are also 9“^'“ 

ica’s second policy "Sardmg her Negra 

population: segregation. 

Lfonly southern, but 

no, so much in .L 

different sections o transporta- 

South community serv- 

lion, enlertainmen . custom, 

ices is maintained F maintained 

In the North “9”^ ^ snch quasi-lcgal 

by social pressure and by sue q 

HepnnteU °0“r 

SSSSarPol,^^ ■ 

190 (1944-15). PP. IfS 


arrangements as restrictive covenants. In 
connection with many public services, 
such as hotels and restaurants, segregation 
is as rigid m the North as in the South. 
Thus segregation is accepted in all sec- 
tions of the country to about the same 
degree that education is provided and ac- 
cepted. 

Much of the uncertainty and tension m 
connection with our American race rela- 
tions grows out of the conflict in these 
policies. Education is the most hopeful 
aspect of American race relations. Segre- 
gation is one of the most puzzling aspects 
of American life, and one of the most 
difficult questions m American race rda- 
lions It is generally recognized by Ne- 
groes as their number-one problem and is 
tosUKd upon by many whiles as the one 
thing in the American race scene halcan 
never be modified or dispensed wilh. Here 
we have Ihe greatest eonflict between our 
professed demoeralie doclrines and our 
actual practice in day-by-day 
regation lends to defeat the inspiring work 
S Negro education. Unless the problem 
of semgauon can be solved, there ts no 
hope rf any alleviation of the race prob- 

'Xe''”."n in Ibe south not only sep- 

on the streetcars an ^ 

social and economic syste^^. ^ 
effective as a sy races. In 

preventing conta 

fact, J other section of the 

the South than m any in ^^5,. 

country. Soulhernc^ « ^ 

jeet to contact with Negro« 
the idea of Negro 

tained. ^egregati^ claimed 

S""eS,t?:berem^ 

services for the races. ^ 

"fe'm'thew^to'^ve democracy and 
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the stronger pressures that will come 
when the war is won, the South will 
probably attempt to attain equal service 
within the framework of segregation. 
There are two reasons why this will not 
be possible — one psychological and the 
other practical. There will be resistance 
in the South to any modification of the 
symbol of the Negro’s inferiority. When 
a person speaks of the Negro “getting out 
of hand,” he usually means getting out of 
his inferior status. Therefore, equal serv- 
ice would destroy to some extent one of 
the chief functions of segregation. If Ne- 
groes in the South had equal service un- 
der segregation, they would have gone a 
long way toward “getting out of hand ” 
because the symbolic function of segre- 
ption would have lost much of its mean- 
ing. 

As a practical matter, separate but 
^ual service under segregation cannot be 
rendered. Such service would require for 
Kampis, the duplication of the present 
iransportation, 
svimt of ‘ho state university 

arate and ^“PP°na<i- Se|i 

UtrCfn fof ‘ha races in 

5: u 0‘hor section, ace a 
llHuiy which cannot be afforded. 

ina, ""f'' ‘h^ human be- 

mm 

increasing friction An « * po'i^tant and 
cidenu uher? of in. 

will indicate that mn« acute 

involved in and nnrv ° tensions arc 
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unworthy, is better than any Negro, how- 
ever distinguished. Segregation tends to 
make every row between a white man and 
a Negro, whatever the initial cause may 
have been, a race quarrel. 

Most white Americans are puzzled and 
alarmed by the impatience and bitterness 
of large sections of our Negro population. 
They feel that Negroes are no longer 
pleasant to live with. Whites are inclined 
to charge this to some subversive influ- 
ence from the outside. Many Southerners 
say that agitators from the North are re- 
sponsible for stirring up Negroes in the 
^uth. In other sections of the country, 
Negro resentment and unrest are usually 
charged to Communists or whatever bogy 
happens to be current in the mind of the 
community. 

That there is unrest and bitterness 
^oDg our Negro population is a fact. 
Inis unrest is to be found not just among 
Negro intellectuals; it exists also in the 
alleys of our Negro ghettos and among 
ine remote and inarticulate Negro share- 
croppers and common laborers. It will not 
pass with the war. Negroes were probably 
never so docile as they seemed. The trou- 
We IS that they behave like other human 
beings In subjecting Negroes to Amer- 
iran education we have made them Amer- 
^*bpletely American are they 
, Will not submit passively to be- 

■ng pushed around as they are under seg- 
regation, Educational opportunity for the 

wanriir^", “ ? °f American 
h^ve^L f". giving it to Negroes, we 
mny-r *** meaning of de- 
limit ^"rest under their special 

bur edu- 

^on winch, with all its faults, is the 

berthing in our democracy 

Negroes in America 
nas not been a mistake. Here we see 

!s ^sregatmn. on the other hand, 

whether o'” “"‘f ‘‘ 0 ‘tbt as to 

reay t)c some of its consequences. 
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change not only leads to value conflicts- 


frasftadon in a socety. It is a mistake to 


_ as has. some s.ndentj «,«ective beha^rXrci tL^rScaU; 
intiallv frustrating to th^» humor. d.,. . ^^-f^'^diiy 


, w wuifvuvc uciiavior, mat Cl 

i Bat while „,an is not just an 


ndfter l"he", <>' dvdization," 

comnwff TO ™ >“ hi' culture and its changes ,vift 

“ u" with needs and motives which, 

even though they may be culturally defined and derived, become autonomous 
ana persistent, in the constant interaction between individuals and their culture 
&om the culture and individual needs change. Hence although cultural demands 
atJd restrictions should not be reganied as foreign fo the individual and thus 
essentially frustrating, life is both satisfying and frustrating. As R. E. L. Fan's 
has expressed it, “All civilized societies, and perhaps most societies of any land, 
are in a perpetual condition of change and partial disorganization so that persons 
experience conflicts and frustrations, divided loyalties, and failures of various 
kinds along with their good times in life.” * 

At times the norms and structure of a society are such that the repression and 
frustration of a large portion of the population are chronic. In “Mass Hysteria 
in Japan,” the unrest and the random, often frenzied behavior which burst out 
periodically during a long era of dictatorial rule are described. As the author of 
this selection points out, there are many parallels to such outbursts in the histoiy 
of other societies. It is of particular signiflcance that these instances of “mass 
hysteria” do not necessarily constitute true revolutionary or reform movements, 
but are primarily of an expressive nature, a means of giving vent to repressed 
feelings. Frustration and deprivation do not always lead quickly and surely to 
revolt; a revolutionary goal and an organization are needed. For collective be- 
havior of any sort to develop, there must also be a belief in better conditions 
which can be brought about through collective action. There are three sources 
from which such a belief may be derived. First, while conditions are getting worse 
and frustration is increasing, people may remember better conditions, a Golden 
Age” which they believe can be restored. Or, as conditions are improving for a 
group whose plight has seemed hopeless, the members may develop an image of 
an even better state of affairs, as their early gains give them hope. Finally, con- 
tact with other, similar groups who do not suffer the same frustrations or, even 
more important, have improved their condition by collecUve action, may ptov.de 
the sort of image which will lead to the adoption ol coUeettve behavior. 

•K. E. I,. Fan,, Sortal P.r.I.oWr <Ne» Torki Ro«W <=». «“>■ W ’=■ 


MASS HySrEKIA of /APAN 
E. Herbert Norman 


tolidity, emotional restraint and stoicism 
} often mentioned as characterutic of 


in. 17. 1945), pp. 65-70. 


Japanese social behavior. Like many gai* 
eralizations, this description, while us- 
ably based on observation, may m fact 
be misleading because it fails to expiain 
the social reasons for this restraint, nor 
does it suggest that such resene might 
not be so much a temperamental habit as 
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a deliberately cultivated behavior-pattern 
assumed like camouflage for self-protec- 
tion. 

Japan is a country of social tensions. 
Whether in feudal or modem Japan, the 
social controls have been kept so tight 
that to succeed in a career, to protect so- 
cial status, employment, or in some cases 
even to survive, most Japanese have been 
careful to conform to a rigid and often 
repressive standard of behavior. When the 
distinction between an independent and 
an msubordinate mind is often blurred it 
is small wonder that a Japanese in the 
presence of hU feudal lord, master, em- 
ployer, or senior officer, forgets the habit 
of frankness and takes refuge behind the 
armory of equivocation, flattery, or even 
servility. Yet under the heaviest burden 
of duUK and pgulations, human nature, 
pamcularly when fired by the spontaue- 
hf raote inflammable spir- 

its, will very often express itself in the 
most violent and unexpected fX“ 

“i'libsrate emoUonal 
S is Thl “ ?=vertheless finds an 
md, L ""'’'“‘mnat Japanese atti- 

cstd dT/"^ have 
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■oes, bear evidenee of eoun- 
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crushing social restrictions and inhibitions 
by abandoning themselves to a frenzy 
which periodically swept throughout the 
centers of population in the Tokugaw’a 
era (1603—1868). The best documented 
instance of this mass hysteria took place 
in 1867, on the eve of the Restoration. 

LAST YEARS OF TOKUGAWA RULE 

In the last years of Tokugawa rule the 
country was in turmoil. Peasant uprisings 
were reaching a crescendo of violence 
culminating in the widespread and stub- 
bornly fought revolts of 1866 which dev- 
iwtaied some of the richest provinces of 
the land. The opening of Japan in 1854, 
the consequent import of manufactures, 
chiefly cotton cloth, and the export of 
gold and silver precipitated a serious 
nancial crisis marked by skyrocketing 
pnees and inflation. Thus the machine- 
made goods of the Western capitalist pow- 
ere contributed their part in delivering 
shattenng blows to the foundations of 
teudal economy. Impoverished samurai 
^dromn (masterJess samurai) were se- 
CTeily plotting against the Baku/u (To- 
kugawa Government) so that the two po- 
of Kyoto, the capital, and 
(modem Tokyo) were swarming 
various clans and the 
Tofciiiy^ order to embarrass the 

with in its relations 

attacked f Powers, fanatical ronin 

?hSr ^°"®'eners and drew down upon 
Tokugawa authorities 
The punitive actions. 

arou«:pd 'vas charged with an 
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bills wamp rumors and hand- 
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and even Edo, the heart of Tokugawa 
power, ridiculing the indecision of the 
government, blaming it for allowing for- 
eigners to trade and so adding to the eco- 
nomic distress of the people. One such 
placard was pasted on the approaches to 
the Shogun's castle with a slogan bor- 
rowed from a common sign in a pharma- 
cist’s shop: “Policy: all sold out.” 

Then in the autumn of 1867 on the 
eve of the decisi\c coup d'etat which 
overthrew the Tokugawa, an ominous 
calm spread over the country. After reach- 
ing a peak of intensity and frequency in 
1866, the peasant revolts fell off in the 
following year for no apparent reason.* 

All political activity, superficially at least, 
seemed at a standstill. Then like a trop- 
ical storm a frenzy descended upon the 
people and it spread along the eastern sea- 
board highway (Tokaido) and (hen into 
the interior provinces. This phenomenon 
might, for lack of a better phrase, be de- 
scribed as mass hysteria. Fortunately we 
have some detailed and trustworthy eye- 
witness accounts: so rather than attempt 
to summarize them it might be more in- 
teresting to quote a contemporary ob- 
server. Perhaps the best account was given 
by Fukuchi Genichiro, one of the pioneer 
journalists of Japan who ranked with (he 
great Fukuzawa Yukichi in versalilily and 
lilerary facility. Hs had studied 
Nagasaki and by 1859 he wa, 
by the authorities to 

Dutch, later English and Frenc >* Tmal! euitars {samisen/. lio- 
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editorials. 

eye-witness account or frenzy 
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tant Tokugawa official, a certain Kasuya 
Chikushu, who was entrusted by the Edo 
authorities with a secret mission to Kyoto 
which was then the storm center of po- 
litical intrigue. 

Leaving Edo on November 27, 1867, 
they went by boat to Hyogo whence they 
proceeded by road to Kyoto But at Ni- 
shinomiya, the first post station, their 
progress was abruptly halted. In Fuku- 
cht's words: 

When we reached Nishinomiya people 
were singuig and dancing madly in the 
streets so that it was impossible to hire 
even one porter Kasuya became in- 
dignant and cried out in anger at the 
innkeeper and he (the innkeeper) mak- 
ing various apologies, prostrating him- 
self and begging his pardon, said it was 
quite impossible to collect the neces- 
sary porters, so we lodged that night in 
Ni^inomiya, the next day we arrived 
in Osaka. This dance at that time was 
celebrating the appearance of placards 
or talisman ifuda) which had fallen 
out of the skies and were circulated 
from place to place. 

About this time, on the road between 
Kyoto, Osaka, and Nishinomiya, fre- 
quenUy ihesa talisman fell out of the 
Sties and the townsmen regarded this 
£ Thappy omen of a prosperous year, 
£d cried out in refrain, "Bfi Mt <«. 

rMto offhewng w£ tolfand”am»- 

perplexed by this wild tumult. 
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o( October-November, 1867, considerable 
evidence can be found of this mass hys- 
teria not only in the Osaka-Kyoto district 
but all the way along the Tokaido from 
Edo (Tokyo) through Yokohama and 
Hakone westward towards Nagoya and 
in such districts as Ise and Tamba. 

In passing, the political significance of 
this mass frenzy should be noted. Thanks 
to the efforts of the most astute political 
figure of that day, Sakamoto Ryuma of 
Tosa, the two great “outside clans” of 
Satsuma and Choshu, represented respec- 
tively by Saigo Takamori and Kido Ta- 
kayoshi (as he was known later) were 
brought together in a secret agreement 
committing them to attack the Bakufu at 
the opportune moment. They still lacked 
one essential for success, the blessing or 
at least tacit support of the Court of 
Kyoto. T^e Tokugawa secret police were 

f i Mtempts of the anti- 
Bakutu leaders to penetrate to the capital 
in order to confer with the key figures 
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tial mission was unable to secure porter- 
age. Iwakura comments: 

At this time people in Kyoto were 
crazed and danced about crying ‘‘Eija 
nai ka.” When one troop departed an- 
other would come running hither and 
thither in the streets. Consequently, 
my movements were hidden, thanks to 
this uproar, and they escaped official 
attention. 

LEADERS UTILIZE DISORDERS 

Similarly taking advantage of the con- 
fusion and mixing freely among the mill- 
ing crowds which blocked all highways 
leading to the capital, Okubo Toshimichi 
representing Satsuma met Iwakura in the 
village just north of Kyoto and presented 
him with the Satsuma plan which called 
for an appeal to the Throne to secure the 
Emperor’s support in the coming cam- 
paign against the Tokugawa authorities. 
The plan was approved and thus the last 
link in the chain to bind the Bakufu was 
forged. In a letter to Iwakura, Maeda 
Yuzo wrote as follows, cryptically refer- 
ring to this mass hysteria: "As you have 
heard, there is a great conflagration in the 
East (Kanto) and if it has been caused 
^ our patriots it will be a good thing.” 
These young samurai leaders with their 
keen insight into mass psychology sensed 
at once that this eija nai ka movement 
coidd be turned to good advantage by the 
^ati-Bakufu forces. 

It was a fitting and ironical trick which 
histoiy played on the Japanese feudal au- 
t onties. Life under a heavy-handed re- 
gime had made the people credulous, 
superstitious, spiritually impoverished, 
nervously exhausted, politically frus- 
trated. When their emotions hitherto so 
closely restrained sought outlet in this 
frenzy, like a flood it swept away the fine- 
spun, meticulous controls of the feudal 
authorities, thereby allowing the anti- 
OKugawa coalition to execute a decisive 
maneuver in its grand strategy calling for 
the final assault upon the Bakufu. 

FRENZY RECURRING PHENOMENON 

Beyond the coincidental service which 
UMs phenomenon unwittingly rendered in 
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breaking down the feudal controls and 
screening the activities of the anti-Toku- 
gawa leaders in the critical days of late 
1867, it has a wider significance. \Vc find 
similar instances of mass hysteria seizing 
hold upon the people at intervals through- 
out the Tokugawa era. The Kon Ruien 
(Classified References of Ancient Things), 
an encyclopaedic collection of source ma- 
terial on a wide variety of subjects, and 
the Shinto Dai-jiten (Shinto Encyclopae- 
dia) have preserved records of such fren- 
zies which swept Japan in 1705, 1771, 
1830, and (the one just described) 1867, 
that is, roughly, once a generation. The 
term used to describe this phenomenon 
is okage-tnairi or a pilgrimage of grace, 
a visit to the Ise Shrine to express thanks 
to the Sun Goddess. But as with so many 
Japanese terms, there is a secondary and 
more specific meaning so that the pil- 
grimage (i«a/W) is made thanks (okage) 
to the kindness of others. This is a natural 
interpretation based on the fact that great 
numbers of pilgrims were given food, 
shelter and drink in the towns and vil- 
lages through which they passed on ibeu 
way to Ise. This type of pilgrimage is 
more popularly known as nuke-matn, or 
secret visit to the Shrine, because so many 
participants, often women of good family 
who ordinarily would never venture out 
unattended, are seized with a sudden im- 
pulse to join the josUing crowd of pd- 
erims as t passes through the street of 
SS .own, "lipping aIS 


for them. One sees even old men of 
seventy and eighty. This has been 
known from days of yore as okage- 
main, and the original occasion is 
somewhat obscure, in recent times the 
phrase is used that the pilgrims are “as 
thick as ants going to Kumano.” Peo- 
ple go with their companions and day 
by day as the crowds increase it is ob- 
served that they have paper pennants, 
one for each group or team, telling 
where they arc from and the province 
and village from which they come This 
custom gradually declined and in place 
of it pictures were painted on these 
pennants so now they are mixed, some 
groups still using pennants with the 
name of the place from which the 
group comes and others using just pic- 
tures These pictures are quite fantastic 
and depict phantasmagoric and unreal 
objects, others quite ridiculous and ab- 
surd, and others again arc coarse and 
obscene There is a nature similar to 
the pictures The people go along clap- 
ping their hands, shouting, singing 
"otV de so.' nukita to 
comms more and more excited Both 
™ung men and old women and g ri, 
forget their natural modesty and m 
S in "hs frenzy so to. 
a disturbing sight to see. They seem to 
have abandoned themselves “ nhaf 
madness, as well as ribaldry and horse 
play. 
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mania seized the people after they had 
suffered some prolonged misery and af- 
fliction such as followed in the wake of 
the Black Death. Dr. J. F. C. Hecker has 
given us a graphic description of this 
mania which for the sake of comparison 
is quoted in part. 


The effects of the Black Death had not 
yet subsided, and the graves of millions 
of its victims were scarcely closed, 
when a strange delusion arose in Ger- 
many, which took possession of the 
minds of men, and, in spite of the di- 
vinity of our nature, hurried away body 
and soul into the magic circle of hellish 
superstition. It was a convulsion which 
in the most extraordinary manner in- 
furiated the human frame, and excited 
the astonishment of contemporaries for 
more than two centuries, since which 
time It has never reappeared. It was 
called the dance of St. John or of St. 
Vitus, on account of the Bacchantic 
leaps by which it was characterized, 
and which gave to those affected, whilst 
performing their wild dance, and 
screaming and foaming with fury, all 
the appearance of persons possessed. It 
did not remain confined to particular 
localitiss, but was propagated by the 
sigM of the sufferers, like a demoniacal 
epidemic, oyer the whole of Germany 
and the neighboring countries to the 


northwest, which were already pre- 
pared for its reception by the prevail- 
ing opinions of the times . . . 
Comparison is the mother of observa- 
tion, and may here elucidate one phe- 
nomenon by another — the past by that 
which still exists. Oppression, insecu- 
rity, and the influence of a very rude 
priestcraft are the powerful causes 
which operated on the Germans and 
Italians of the middle ages, as they now 
continue to operate on the Abyssinians 
of the present day. 

It seems safe to generalize by saying 
that under any unbearably oppressive so- 
cial system, whether feudalism or slave 
society, the emotions of the common peo- 
ple, curbed and repressed by the unrelent- 
ing restraints, their spirits dulled by the 
drab and bleak drudgery of daily life, 
blindly sought some outlet such as okage- 
mairi. The example of this phenomenon 
in 1867 seems to have been the most 
violent and widespread; further, it was 
accompanied by overtones of political 
disrontent, with slogans and songs antici- 
pating the advent of a new era or slyly 
ridiculing the malpractices of the Toku- 
gawa Government, or rejoicing in the 
coming assault upon it from the west (i.e. 
from the anti-Tokugawa federation). 
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munication process that was inadequate. At the same time, well-established 
communication channels still existed among the workers themselves. There also 
existed the belief, based on past experience with the strike as an effective weapon, 
that conditions could be improved. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE WILDCAT STRIKES 
Jerome F. Scott and George C. Homans 


For a student of American industry, the 
wartime wildcat strikes had a malignant 
fascination. In the teeth of a desperate 
national emergency and a no-strike pledge 
by labor, they caused an enormous loss 
in man-hours of work. . . . Furlh^- 
more, they set a new pattern of industrial 
unrest. The responsible leaders of the 
unions were as weak as management in 
dealing with "quickies,” and the govern- 
ment, for all its new machinery. 
as weak. The old explanations failed. 
Something mysterious seemed to be at 

Last June, the authors of this paper 
spent some time in Detroit, not so moc 
to make a study of the wartime wildrat 
strikes as to see whether such a study 
could be made. Detroit was chosen for 
obvious reasons. It was the center of the 
wildcat strikes, and in the closely kmt au 
toraotive industry a strike m P 
can destroy effective work “ 

We had introductions to , 

of the automobile companies, but we also 
talked, not systematically 
led to another, wim eliiciak of thejn^^ 
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ideas about the strikes, the industrial 
scene in Detroit, and the terms in which 
the problem might be stated. Above all, 
it was brought home to us that the wild- 
cat strike was not a matter of history. Two 
important quickies took place during our 
stay at Detroit, one of which we made 
some attempt to study, so far as our time, 
our contacts, and the feverish efforts to 
get the men back to work aUowed. 

Of one thing we felt sure: that some 
of the facile explanations of the quick- 
ies were almost obviously inadequate by 
themselves. ... In the long run, a 
number of the strikes seemed to stem 
from faculty communication. Woribng- 
men would call it the “run around. They 
use that phrase when they feel that what 
they consider important is not in fact 
log treated as such by people m authority, 
tend to forget that 

concerned with action, not with abstract 
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On management’s side, the foreman 
may be the weak link in the chain of 
communication. ... He is “the man in 
the middle” who is “the master and victim 
of double talk.” Much of his old glory 
has been whittled away by the shop stew- 
ards, on the one hand, and by the rise of 
staff departments, like personnel, with its 
right to hire and fire, on the other. The 
president of the foremen’s union, which 
comes as close to being a spontaneous 
development as anything which requires 
organization can be, observes: “The pro- 
duction guys have a union. The fellows 
at the top look out for themselves. No 
one looks out for the foremen. We are 
strictly in the middle.” In a study of the 
foremen’s problems it was found that 
many of the factors usually thought to 
bother foremen, for instance, the de- 
creased differential between their pay and 
workers’ wages, were not as important as 
the informal status problems. Thus when 
a grievance committee reached a decision 
determining policy, and the union grape- 
vine carried the news to the floor, via the 
steward, before the foreman got it, the 
latter felt his standing lowered. Much is 
done in training foremen to listen to 
workers, but who listens to the listeners? 

One must remember that during the 
war many of these foremen were recently 
promoted, unskilled, and unsure of them- 
selves. One estimate is that half the fore- 
men m Detroit were newly promoted. 
And the men the foremen had to deal 
W.A were still newer. In short, supervi- 
sions task increased at a time when its 
average skil and capacity had decreased. 
We were told by several people in man- 
agement of the tendency to choose men 
M supervisory jobs simply 

skill. At the same time, according to un- 
must be 

finSt f “ "■“n^seraent evalua- 

tions of umon representatives must be dis- 
rounlcd— orclcssly selected men were 
betng put in pe^nnel and labor relation! 
departments. One union cornmitipom.,.. 
illuslralcd with a bulletin board notice !n 
one of the planu: "Anybody between the 
ages of 25 and 40 that wants to be a 


sonnel man show up and have an inter- 
view.” Certainly this is not typical of the 
facts, but it illustrates an impression of 
the facts that was rather widely held. We 
talked with a former worker who had 
represented the 7,000 or 8,000 men in a 
building in one of the larger plants. He 
had been offered a job in the company’s 
industrial relations department at an at- 
tractive salary, but refused because he 
felt that he would lose standing in the 
eyes of his friends. This is a comment on 
the relations between company and work- 
ers, as on the relation of this man with 
his group. He had also found his union 
job a thankless one, and took a position 
in municipal government. 

The difficulties are not all on manage- 
ment’s side. Although the union organiza- 
tion had in part arisen as a new and more 
rapid channel of communication, in the 
sense in which we have used the word, 
than the one offered by management, yet 
even this channel tended to break down 
during wartime. Many of the labor lead- 
ers had moved up in the union pyramid 
to the point where they were dealing 
more with War Labor Board decisions 
and policies relating to the union as a 
whole than with the feeling of the men 
m the lines. The problem of communica- 
tion here tended to parallel manage- 
ment s own. Certainly no company presi- 
dent could have been more bewildered 
and irritated than a representative of the 
central office of the union, called in to 
slop a wildcat strike. We might mention 
here an observation by a worker and for- 
mer union president that the increased 
dependence of the men on union officers 
for knowledge of “what goes on behind 
closed doors” was noticeable. Failures to 


report exphcjtJy and more or less for- 
mally on meetings with management had 
imtatmg effects which tended to snow- 
ball. Apparently the “grapevine,” which 
has always been so important and effec- 
tive m industry, had become frayed in 
^is. though it is remarkable, all things 
co^idcred, how well it did work at times, 
in short, the feeling of the workingman 
he was at last in a posiUon to insist 
n being heard became strong at a time 
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when the actual avenues of communica- became weaker and more indirect than 
lion, both for the company and the union, they had been in the past. 


The complexify of condifions giving rite #0 col/echVe behavior. It is evident that 
the division of labor, the normative order, and communication are interdependent 
and interacting features of social organization. Changes in one are Jikely to be 
accompanied by changes in the others. By the same token, collective behavior 
arises out of a complex of societal roots and not from a single condition. In 
different instances one factor may be of greater weight than others, but some 
degree of inadequacy of all of these basic features of a social system is likely 
to be present. 

Human social organization, with its norms, its structure, and its web of com- 
munication, provides an indispensable framework for the social behavior of the 
individual. Within this framework he is able to build up his own actions in terms 
of what he can expect of other people and what he assumes they expect of him. 
Changes in the salient features of the social matrix of behavior create for him an 
“unstructured” or critical situation in which action becomes more problematic 
than usual. Hence the nature of individual reactions to such situations must be 
taken into account in understanding bow collective behavior develops. 



Individual reactions to crises 


j iNf.p individual human behavior can be understood only as taking 
place within a matrix oC socialiy-defined meanings and expeclatioiis» the develop- 
ment o£ new forms must be studied in the context of a changing social miheu. 
Social changes should not be regarded as autonomous, however, but as the prod- 
ucts of the interaction of individuals. Culture does not “change itself' ih ^ 
impersonal, automatic fashion. Individuals change culture, even though they may 
change it unwittingly and in minute details. Inventions usually have unplann^ 
and unanticipated consequences for the cultures into which they are introduced. 
At times men deliberately, “with malice aforethought,” create confusion, dissatis- 
faction, and insecurity, as happens when agitators spread rumors or saboteurs 
disrupt the productive processes of a society. Such human actions, as well as such 
forces of nature as earthquakes, floods, droughts, and hurricanes, may disrupt 
the physical and cultural milieu in which individuals must function. 

But again, culture does not automatically adjust to such disruptions, and no 
group mind emerges to guide the individual in his adjustment to the changing 
situation. Social adjustment is the product of the interaction of numerous indi- 
vidual responses. Hence it is in the reactions of individuals to critical, unstruc- 
tured situations that some of the roots of collective behavior arc to be found. 
These individual responses must be considered as a necessary background to the 
analysis of the development of new group norms and structures. 

Research on Individual reactions to crises. Hie reactions of individuals to critical 
situations arc often difficult to observe or reconstruct. Often it is easier to seC 
the products of ffiese individual reactions — ^Ihe actions of the group. Students 
observing such group products have inferred individual psychological states and 
behavior pallcrns from them. Such inferences have not, however, been derived 
from careful study of individuals as discrete, although interacting, parts of tlic 
40 
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collectivity. In many instances conclusions have stemmed, instead, from precon- 
ceived tlicorics of human behavior. These inferential conclusions have tended to 
lead to a stereotyping of the behavior of individuals in the collectivity, rather 
than to an awareness of the variety of individual reactions and the reciprocal 
effects of these different types of behavior. 

Extreme and critical situations, such as those created in war or in peaceUme 
disasters provide opportunities for the investigation of individual reactions to 
the sudden and drastic disruption of the social framework of behavior. Largely 
as the result of World War II and the subsequent threat of atomic warfare, there 
has been a recent upsurge of interest in the empirical study of both mdividual and 


croup response in critical situations. , .1. i. • i 

Crises particularly those involving some disturbance of the phys cid environ- 
menrpose a ihreat to the individual and his values. Fear may result from such 
a threat if the individual is in physical danger or 

are endangered But the s». S 

more important aspect of „i,h which the mdividual 

IS the suddem unexpected objects, both human and 

IS familiar. His normal , \ should do, are no longer appro- 

inanimate, will do next, and ^ ambiguous and unstructured for 

as much interest as is the danger that may exist in it. 


TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL REACTIONS 


TYPES OF INDIVIUU/M. 

I, -1 rri^is found especially in potentially trau- 
Defense reaetions. tv of the individual to act in more than a very limited 

matic situations, is the inability . . injuries sufficient to cause brain d^age 
fashion. Even in the absence o' PlV*' enable to comprehend what 

ar a physiological state of *och. » ^JJiaHon. S. H. Prince observed this leac- 
has happened or to “P' „pIosion at Halifax in 1918: 

lion among survivors of th g he catastrophe ilself. The shock 

reaction at Halitax oas blindness and paralysis. 

•',0 being suddenly smeun j;'- 

utter helplessness and duammy. ^ psychological defense 

agira^erri"r!dw|«^^^^^ 

SS2— ‘rtlK-a-S-iS.- »»“■ ‘ 

had suffered only minor injuries n 

Ihe fohowing _ s.nnnjl^Thr - no. in wha. we , 

“ = - s:4S=ir3.s“ - 

• S. H. Ag °l21> (New 

Public Law, 94, No. 1 t 
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wouldn’t dismiss him from the hospital. He seemed shell-shocked, and appeared 
to be very apathetic. You could ask him questions and he’d answer you, but be 
didn’t show any emotional reactions at all. Had it been necessary, I believe I could 
have sutured his cuts without any anesthetic.* 

Restricfion of attention. Another reaction frequently occurring imm ediately 
after the impact of a violent disaster is impulsive, apparently irrational, action. 
The individual seems to engage in action unconsciously, without making desig- 
nations to himself of what he is doing. Later his actions may seem ridiculous to 
him; sometimes he cannot even remember doing such things or, if he c an remem- 
ber them, why he did them. Sometimes he finds it almost incomprehensible that 
he was able to do them. Such reactions are described by a man who was caught 
m the midst of a tornado and responded with great disregard of personal danger; 

I was in a cafe while my son and daughter were at a picture show across the 
street The first I ^ew what was coming was when the pressure started hitting my 
^drums I knew it was a tornado then because I’d been in one before— in a ceUar, 
mough. soon as I felt it. I started for the door. As 1 started out, the glass in the 
uont of the wfe was bulging in. A fellow caught me and drug me back. Then I 
^g a lady back and pushed her under one of the tables. By that time the glass 

^ remember what hap- 

? \ ^ ^ human being when something like that hap- 

over there ^ theater and I was going 

wi s7m ovir ,h ? theater— the tornado 

Xb^back H ^ of it was just 

™oor The ^wirnl ^^0 two runs to get to the 

The second timi^ oL m I saw the cars coming together and I had to stop, 
together. I iust out }^o cars and just as I did they started coming 

/ thoueht abouFthat each w and stood on them as they came together. 

tnaught about that later on-~l couldn’t have done that again if I tried.** 

Uon a resuicUon of th= individual’s alien- 

not that he acts unrnn<?^ situation in which he must act. It is 

the situation and makpc*”^/’ attention to relatively few features of 

quen^s of L desi^ations to himself about the conse- 

the full ranee of nossihlc situations people do not consider 

acuona; in orilcal sitnadons. Uieir 

some threat to tte^^vidu^a^d his ’ ^“^gests the existence of 

inary, fear is a frequent resoonse ‘•’a danger is real or imag- 

in many forms, ranging fronitoven .^‘'“ations. Fear may find expression 

to overt behavior, such as screaming or rSS.“g‘’S.°®'“‘ 

The'm<Snty°o^lhe“S?on ““Mainly about the danger, 

which arise in the individual because he insecunty and helplessness 

or what actions he tonro^^ he must cope 

the reactions of firemen to their^wnrt r ‘an and Giflin, in studies of 

a fire as dangerous or fear-provoking ’so°W ^ 

Skills and equipment with which to fu t^^’offiStSlh" iSpim^ 

’••‘^ 1 °““'“ at- KUlton. 
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fear is one which contains an element of uncertainty and unpredictability, such 
as oil fires and “inside” fires where there is dense smoke. Such statements as the 
following suggest the basis for their fear of such fires: 

The worst thing about a fire is not being able to see what it is. Any time you can’t 
sec what you arc working against you‘rc in trouble. . j tu *• fha 

The worst thing about any fire is not knowing what its going to That s the 
worst thing about an oil firo-you don’t Inow whether its going to blow up or 
just fizzle out.* 

Irvins Janis in Air IKitr and Emotional Strrsr, concludes that during Worid 
War n ninht air raids were mote frightening to civilians than were day raids He 
Iphasizf^ite ta^«ance of gencraf rituationa. uncertainty in augmenUng fear. 

• case ruatertal tram the Ill.s ot Lewla M. Killian and James R. Gll»«. 

NIGHT VERSUS DAY RAIDS 
Irving Janis 

rtf more sensational reactions but that thae 
The vast majority of a usually dispelled the nest morning 

German civilians reported that .. ^ ^35 little visible evidence of wide- 

more frightened '’^“.‘l.Tr.Tda?! m ea'ddeslruelion. ^ 

night than by Ihose occurring dumg day observations have been re- 
light. When bombing was light, fiw''!"; ^ connection with other types of 

there wes a slight tendency to to vitnalions. For eaampte tt ha 

day raids or night raids, depending «» d^J frontline combat troops 

which kind was experienced ^iso lend to be more fearful at night than 

In general, the vast majontyo toe who Sollivan pomu out, 

experienced both day and night raids » „,ore “Pf;' 

sidered the latter "'S.|fiaies enced in darkness than m daylight and 

results are reported by the United olear weather. Thus too 

Strategic Bombing Survey “to „„alions on augmented emotion^ rea 

LrihiJLr^Sd'SUtoat^. "“^iiSss^^p- 

tot SS^”rkne“ rel'ere to oppormnuy 

ness the flashes and '“““d /'o^/prSluee Z larmy dueriminauons and toeby 

psychologically exagge that interferes with the ^ features 

more fear.” Glover a so men dangerous and le 

among the British, night raids environment Under ^cond. 

Reprinted by i>e™l.s^en fnttSri™” dons, to toto;;°/3ienl danger cues 

?-/r&3r -e »nd „toes.' taulmented. 

Stress (New YorU ™ 

Company. Ino., 1951), P f-ndcal 
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their initial reactions to an unstructured situation may be classified as “redefin- 
ing” or “restructuring” activity — efforts to find out just what the situation is and 
what it means. 

Much of this redefining activity is covert, consisting of attempts to interpret 
the new situation in terms of famiUar expectations. In his narrative of the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima, John Hersey tells how some survivors attempted to fit 
even this most drastic of critical situations into their familiar conceptions of the 
world.* They could think only that a conventional bomb had fallen directly upon 
them. But now that the atom bomb is a familiar part of the world for millions of 
people, any loud explosion in an American city is likely to cause some people 
to conclude that an A-bomb has been dropped! 

Other forms of restructuring activity are overt — rushing about, looking around, 
askmg questions. One form all too familiar to policemen, firemen, and ambulance 

ivers IS going to see what happened.” The heedless rush of the curious to the 
center of a disaster area is a familiar feature of such situations. While some peo- 
p e may engap m the rush because of oflficial duties or anxiety about relatives, 
many go simply out of curiosity. 

of communication acts. As familiar as the 
of telephone switeb- 

prefren?rterrfl-^^ account by a ^uston.Texas, news- 

paper reporter describes this reaction. 

• John Horsoy. Hiroshima (New Tork: Altrod A. Knoyl, l„c„ 1916). 


aftermath came in frenzied rush 

Franklin Reed 


^ addition to death and injuries in Fri 
day s wplosion at the AIco Fireworks and 
Specially Co., there was yet another after- 
math — frenzy. 

Excited Houstonians by the hundreds 
most of them not knowing what had han 
pened and many of them fearing tfe 
woist, jammed the telephone Imes into 
the massi ve City of Houston switchboard 


Mrs. Alma Robins, the chief operator, 
said the board “was lit up like a Christ- 
mas tree,” and the eight switchboard 
operators on duty at the time “were oper- 
ating at capacity.” 

And within minutes after the explosion, 
calls began flooding the Post’s switch- 
board. 

Callers wanted to know: “What blew 
up?” “Where is it?” "Anybody killed? 
i^ybody hurt?” There were many ques- 
tions. Persons several miles away from 
the blast were calling. 


ambiguity is one of the''esKn*^"cond^''^ °h suggested that 

bUity to rumor is in nert °f rumor.** Snsccpli- 

an ambiguous situation. Even to "kLw f individual to resmicturc 

anxiety of an unstructured hm nm* ^ worst seems to be better than the 
^ y ^ unstructured, but ominous, situation. A young man who was sep- 

VoL 10 (Wlntw. -^nalyela oi Rumor," I'nbUe Opinion Qnar- 
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arated from his family during a tornado said, when he finally found the bodies of 
his mother and father, “Now all I have to do is find my brother!” A husband, 
after searching for his missing wife after a tornado had struck, found that she 
had been killed instantly. His first words were, “Thank God— at least I know 
now that she isn’t somewhere suffering!” • j 

Role conflicfs In critical situations. Even after the individual is able to find a 
clear and apparently correct perceptual structure m a cribcal situa ion, he stdl 
may find that he is confronled with a dilemma m determmmg 
should be. It is in the nature of a critical situauon ‘'’f ‘“P" 
speeded up: choices which ordinarily can be pone suddenly be 

alely; conflicts which normally may be minimmed 
resolved. The types of conflicts 

and the difficulties which individuals .. 

in “The Significance of Multiple Group Membership m Disaster. 

• Case material from the files ot Leals M. ICUUan. 

s-ira ^E* X4III tiple-group membership 

THE SIGNinCANCE OF MULTIPLt uku 
IN DISASTER 

. • e\r .n? a tOWH couDCiIman. SiiDul- 

In a study of the reactions ot P=“P'' ^ taneousiy, he has other group member- 
four Southwestern communities » P^^ ^11 for cerlam bchavioi^ a 

cal disasters— explosions and . so,.iai class group, m a racial group, m 

... it was found that the communiiy of which he is a citizen, 

loyalties and contradictory ro e ••society-at-large. .rtmmtinitv 

from multiple-group membership When catastrophe strikes a com y. 

me-mbthi?: ^ 

efficiently as jje of contta- , mini you thought of after 

often being only vaguely awar ming > ond “tvhat was ihe 

dictions in their various roles i„oss- o^did’” Their answers re- 

A man may play f ' ° „„rk silna- find dimg y™ “ between loyal- 

man, acting in terms of lb ^ yeaW not only h community, 

lion, during most of ffie role n“ dilemmas arising 
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cases subjects indicated that they recog- 
nized after the emergency that their reac- 
tion had been of critical social impor- 
tance. On the basis of the experiences of 
people involved in these four community 
disasters it is possible to suggest the types 
of groups between which dilemmas of 
loyalty may arise in modem communities. 
Tentative generalization as to how these 
dilemmas will be resolved and as to their 
significance for group reactions to disas- 
ter may also be formulated. 

The choice required of the greatest 
number of individuals was the one be- 
tween the family and other groups, prin- 
cipally the employment group or the 
community. Especially in Texas City, 
many men were at work away from their 
families when disaster stmck and pre- 
Mnted a threat to both “the plant” and 
the home.” In all the cooununities there 
were individuals, such as policemen, fire- 
men, and public utilities workers, whose 
loved ones were threatened by the same 
disaster that demanded their services as 
trouble-shooters." Even persons who had 
no such definite roles to play in time of 
catastrophe were confronted with the al- 
temauves of seeing after only their own 
primary groups or of assisting in the res- 

Of idealily. 

Indeed, only the unattached person in the 

«™ty was likely to be tree of such 

■ 'P' majority of persons in- 
terviewed who were involved in such di- 

to the family or, in some cases, to friend- 
^.p groups. Much of the inhial 
Sion, diMrder, and seemingly complete 
Organization reporied in die dSer 

iSlS‘drdT=“dlsL^=ro"ns“T,:^nrcS 

0“"' “scptions to the tendency to ic- 
M first in terms of the family. Most of 
^e refine^ workers in Texas City did 

safely shut down, as they had been trained 


to do. The significance of conflicting 
group loyalties in a disaster situation is 
underlined, however, by the importance 
of the actions taken by a few exceptional 
individuals in each town who were not 
confronted with such conflicts. In Texas 
City the chief of police remained at his 
post from the moment of the first explo- 
sion until seventy-two hours later, never 
returning to his home during the entire 
period and playing a vital part in the re- 
organization of the community. He as- 
cribed his ability to give undivided atten- 
tion to his official duties to the fact that 
he knew that his family was safely out of 
town, visiting relatives, at the time of the 
explosion. 

. . . Devotion to the family as the 
primary object of loyalty did not always 
redound to the detriment of aid to other 
groups, however. Many people who 
serv^ as rescue workers, assisting injured 
people whom they did not even Imow, 
w’ere drawn to the areas of heavy casual* 
ties^ because of concern for members of 
their own families whom they believed to 
be there. Apparently they found their 
identification with society-at-large, and 
the emphasis of American culture upon 
the importance of human life, too great 
to permit them to pass an injured stranger 
without agisting him. Hence, many stayed 
to assist in the common co mmuni ty task 
w rescuing the injured, in both Texas 
City and in the tornado towns. In one of 
the latter a man sensed the approach of 
toe tornado only minutes before U struck. 
In spite of great personal danger he 
rmhed though the storm to a theater 
where his children were attending a 
movie. There he prevented the frightened 
audience from pouring forth into the 
storm by holding the doors closed. Later 
He was acclaimed as a hero whose quick 
acuon had saved the lives of many of his 
Wtew-cituens. He himsell dem'cd that he 
had My thought of taking the great risk 
that he took for the sake of the anon- 
ymous audience itself; he was thinking 
only of his own children. 

“tnmon, type of 
Mitllict was found in the case of people 
»no were confronted with the allcnia- 



lives of playing the “heroic” role of res- 
cue worker and of carrying out what 
were essentially “occupational roles.” In 
terms of group loyalty, they were im- 
peJJed, on the one hand, to act as sym- 
pathetic, Joyal mc/nbers of soaeiy-at-Jarge 
and to give pcnonal aid to injured human 
beings. On the other hand, they were 
called to do their duty as it was indicated 
by their membership m certain occupa- 
tional groups. 

One such person was a minister in 
Texas City who, upon hearing the explo- 
sion, started for the docks with the inten- 
tion of helping in the rescue work. On 
the Way he became conscious of the 
choice of roles which confronted him. He 
said: 
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many plant officials were also residents of 
the community and friends of the work- 
ers. After the explosions, in which sev- 
eral top executives were killed, some men 
found themselves suddenly “promoted” to 
the position of being in charge of their 
company’s damaged properly At the 
same time men with whom they had 
worked daily for several years were in- 
jured or missing. The most common, al- 
most universal, reaction was to think of 
the men first and of the plant later. One 
plant official, active in rescue work in 
spite of a broken arm and numerous lac- 
erations, described his reaction to the 
sudden, dramatic conflict between loyalty 
to (he company and loyalty to the work- 
ers as follows; 


Individual reactions to crises 


After I heard the first explosion my 
first impulse was to go down to the 
docks and try to help there. But on the 
way down J saw two or three folks I 
knew who had husbands down there. I 
MW then that my job was with the fam- 
lies — not doing rescue work. I had a 
job that I was peculiarly suited for, pre- 
pared for, and I felt that I should do 
that. 

. . . For people whose usual occupa- 
ii'onal roles bore little or no relationship 
to the needs created by a disaster, identi- 
fication with the community as a whole 
and disregard of their occupational roles 
came still more easily. Many merchants 
and clerks rushed from their stores to aid 
in rescue work, leaving both goods and 
cash on the counters. The postmaster in 
one tornado town left the post office com- 
pletely unguarded, even though the win- 
dows were shattered and mail was strewn 
about the floor. This was, it is true, aa 
extreme case of abandonment of the oc- 
cupational role. 

A third type of conflict of loyalties was 
that between the loyalty of employees to 
“the company” as an organization and to 
fellow-employees as friends and human 
beings. It might seem that the choice, es- 
sentially one between life and 


Property] Nobody gave a damn for 
property! All that was important was 
life. fVe often wondered just how it 
would be to walk off and let a phut 
burn up. That was the way it was. We 
didn’t even consider fighting the fire. 

In sharp contrast to this reaction, how- 
ever, was that of a man in charge of a 
neighboring plant. While he was in Texas 
City at the lime of (he first blast, he had 
never lived in the community and scarcely 
knew his workers. He described his first 
reaction in the following words: 

I got in my car and drove over to 
another refinery to find out what had 
happened. The assistant superintendent 
to/d me that their top men had been 
killed and asked me what I thought he 
should do. I told him, ’’You should take 
charge of the company's property. 
That's what the president of your com- 
pany would tell you if he were here. 
You look after the property. I’m going 
over to Galveston to call our president, 
and I’ll cail yours at the same time." 

While this reaction was exceptional, it is 
significant as suggesting an alternate way 
of resolving the conflict between^ loyalty 
to “the company” and “the men.” 

Finally, some individuals suddenly dis- 
covered, in the face of disaster, that there 
confi/ct betHcen loyalty to the com- 


Should have been an w ^^nity and loyalty to certain extra-corn- 

fact that different ^hmees ”e . muniiy groups. At the time of two of the 
men with different a disasters telephone viorkers in the South- 

,io„ with other *2;,“ .Sr«re on strike, in both eomntunitie, 

basic conflict was present. In leans wn, 
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the striking workers were allowed to re- 
turn to duty by union leaders but were 
ordered to walk out again a few days 
later. In both cases the union oHicials 
considered the emergency to be over 
sooner than did the townspeople of the 
stricken communities. In one town the 
workers obeyed the union’s orders only to 
find themselves subjected to harsh criti- 
cism by their fellow-townsmen. In the 
other community the workers resigned 
from the union rather than forsake their 
loyalty to their other membership group. 
It was almost a year before union officials 
were able to reorganize the local in this 
town, and some workers never rejoined. 

As was pointed out earlier, the indi- 
vidual may, under normal circumstances, 
carry out roles appropriate to member- 
ship in several groups without having to 


make a choice between basically conflict- 
ing group loyalties. ... In the crisis in- 
duced by disaster, however, the individual 
may find that it is impossible to serve two 
masters, to act in two roles. An immedi- 
ate choice is demanded, but it may be 
diflScult because the demands of the com- 
peting groups may appear equally urgent. 
The nature of the choice made by the in- 
dividual, particularly if one of his roles 
is associated with a key position in the 
community, may have important conse- 
quences for the reorganization of the 
community. Large-scale reorganization, 
co-ordination, and direction of efforts is 
necessary to speedy rescue work and the 
restoration of normalcy. Activities carried 
on in terms of the demands of many di- 
verse, competing groups act as an impedi- 
ment to this reorganization. 


The search for security in extreme situations. In some instances the breakdown 
of the familiar context of meanings and values may take place over a long period 

i? •'’"l'’ ^ '“"g disorientation— 

life Bettelhenn has called an “extreme situation.” In his recollections of 

oLfa » i he describes the reactions of individuals to pro- 

longed attack on their norms, values and self-conceptions 

nrS^rfhHr . If “i'-i'luals attempted in various ways to 

were befom Ln^ “““‘S' »£ people they 

Gestaoo bmtaliL ^ reaction to the initial shock of imprisonment and 

fte devetamcm f °£ disaster victims- 

happened did not renlf detachment in which there was a feeling “as if what 

the prUoners ” Even after the initial shock had passed, 

types of Dunishmentc ^ stronger subjective response to familiar 

even though more briitat^ childi^ punishments,” than they did to unusual, 
they found themselves unLbirto'di'n extreme situation persisted, 

priate to the prison situation ‘*PP^°' 

strongest source of authoritv susceptible to suggestions from the 

scioufiy adopted 

INDIVIDUAL AND MASS BEHAVIOR IN EXTREME SITUATIONS 
Bruno Bettelheim 

adjustment to the camp situation when he 
had changed his personality so as to ac- 
Mpt as his own the values of the Gestapo. 
A few examples may illustrate how this 
acceptance expressed itself. 

The Gestapo considered, or pretended 


A prisone r had reached the final stage of 

permission of tho 
author and of the American Paychoio-^cal 
AA-soclaiion. from Uruno Bettelheim. “I^S- 
uaUn’ anJ BehaMor In Extreme .Slt- 
l^T^i ; ^®ornal of .\lnormaI and Social 
‘•jcholoffy, 38 (19t3). pp. 417-^52. 
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was any better than the others. One of ibe considered SisX^ Z T 

»“ ?»!>»% •» toward p„son?„,‘u,e^ “ 


impress the young guards who recehed 
their training in the camp that they were 
superior to even the most outstanding 
prisoner and to demonstrate to them that 
the former foes of the Nazis were now 
subdued and not worthy of any special 
attention. Jf a formerJy prominent pris- 
oner had been treated better, the simple 
guard would have thought that he is still 
induential; if he had been treated worse, 
they might have thought that he is still 
dangerous. This was m line with the de- 
sire to impress the guards that even a 
slight degree of opposition against the 
Nazi system Jed to the entire destruction 
of the person who dared to oppose, and 
that the degree of opposition made no 
difference in this respect. Occasional talks 
with these guards revealed that they really 
believed in a Jewish-capitalistic world 
conspiracy against the German people, 
and whoever opposed the Nazis partici- 
pated in it and was therefore to be de- 
stroyed, independent of his role in the 
conspiracy. So it can be undentood why 
their behavior to the prisoners was that 
normally reserved for dealing with one’s 
vilest enemy. 

The prisoners found themselves in an 
impossible situation due to the steady in- 
terference with their privacy on the part 
of the guards and other prisoners. So a 
great amount of aggression accumulated, 
la she wevf pri&oaeis it vented itself in the 
way it might have done in the world out- 
side the camp. But slowly prisoners ac- 
cepted, as expression of their verbal ag* 
gression, terms which definitely did not 
originate in them previous vocabularies, 
but were taken over from the very differ- 
From 


Practically all prisoners who had spent 
a long time in the camp took over the 
Gestapo's attitude toward the so-called 
Unfit prisoners. Newcomers presented the 
old prisoners with difficult problems. 
Their complamts about the unbearable 
hfe la camp added new strain to the life 
in the barracks, so djd their inability to 
adjust to It. Bad behavior in the labor 
gang endangered the whole group. So a 
newcomer who did not stand up well un- 
der the strain tended to become a Lability 
for the other prisoners. Moreover, weak- 
lings were those most apt eyeatuaJiy to 
lurn traitors. Weaklings usuaJJy died dur- 
ing the first weeks m the camp anyway, 
so It seemed as well to get rid of them 
sooner. So old prisoners were sometimes 
josirumentai to getting rid of the unfit, in 
this way making a feature of Gestapo 
ideology a feature of tbeir own behavior. 
This was one of the many situations in 
which old prisoners demonstrated tough- 
ness and molded theu* way of treating 
other prisoners according to the example 
set by the Cestapo, That this was really a 
taking-over of Cestapo attitudes can be 
seen from the treatment of traitors. Self- 
protection asked for their ehmmatioo, but 
the Way in which they were tortured for 
days and slowly killed was taken over 
from [he Gestapo. 

Old prisoners who seemed to have a 
teudeocy to identify themselves with the 
Gestapo did so not only in respect to ag- 
gressive behav’ior. They would try to ar- 
rogate to themselves old pieces of Gestapo 
uniforms. If that was not possible, they 
tried to sew and mend their uniforms so 
that they would resemble those of the 
guards. The length to which prisoners 
tt-ould go in these efforts seemed unbe- 
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gressions was one more step, but it took 
several years to make this step. It was not 
unusual to find old prisoners, ^ 


charge of others, behaving worse than 
Gestapo, in some cases because they were 


Gestapo uniforms. When asked why they 
did it they admitted that they loved to 
look like one of the guards. 

The identification with the Gestapo did 
not stop with the copying of tbeir outer 
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appearance and behavior. Old prisoners 
accepted their goals and values, too, even 
when they seemed opposed to their own 
interests. It was appalling to see how far 
formerly even politically well-educated 
prisoners would go in this identification. 
At one time American and English news- 
papers were full of stories about the cruel- 
ties committed in the camps. The Gestapo 
punished the prisoners for the appearance 
of these stories true to their policy of 
punishing the group for whatever a mem- 
ber or a former member did, and the 
stories must have originated in reports of 
former prisoners. In discussions of this 
event old prisoners would insist that it is 
not the business of foreign correspondents 


or newspapers to bother with German in- 
stitutions and expressed their hatred of 
the journalists who tried to help them. 
The writer asked more than one hundred 
old political prisoners the following ques- 
tion: “If I am lucky and reach foreign 
soil, should I tell the story of the camp 
and arouse the interest of the cultured 
world?” He found only two who made 
the unqualified statement that everyone 
escaping Germany ought to fight the 
Nazis to the best of his abilities. All oth- 
ers were hoping for a German revolution, 
but did not like the idea of interference 
on the part of a foreign power. 

When old prisoners accepted Nazi val- 
ves M their own they usually did not ad- 
mit It, but explained their behavior by 
rationataUons. For instance, prisoner 
collected scrap in the camp because Ger- 
many was low on raw materials. When it 
was pointed out that they were thus helo- 
ing the Nazis, they rationalized that 
through the saving of scrap Germany’s 
working classes, too, became richer 
The satUfacUon with which some old 
prisoners enjoyed the fact that, during 
^e twice daily counting of the prisoners, 
they really had stood well at attention can 
be ciplamcd only by the fact that they 
had enurcly accepted the values of the 
Gestapo as their own. Prisoners prided 
themselves on being as tough as the Ges- 
tapo members. This idcntiBcation with 
their lonurcrs went so far as copying of 
their Icisurc-Umc activities. One of the 
Sames played by the guards was to find 


out who could stand to be hit longest 
without uttering a complaint. This game 
was copied by the old prisoners, as 
though they had not been hit often and 
long enough without needing to repeat 
this experience as a game. 

Other problems in which most old pris- 
oners made their peace with the values of 
the Gestapo included the race problem, 
although race discrimination had been 
alien to their scheme of values before 
they were brought into the camp. They 
accepted as true the claim that Germany 
needed more space (“Lebensraum”), but 
added “as long as there does not exist a 
world federation,” they believed in the 
superiority of the German race. It should 
be emphasized that this was not the result 
of propaganda on the side of the Gestapo. 
The Gestapo made no such efforts and 
insisted in its statements that it was not 
interested in how the prisoners felt as 
long as they were full of fear of the Ge- 
stapo. Moreover, the Gestapo insisted 
Aat it would prevent them from express- 
ing their feelings anyway. The Gestapo 
seemed to think it impossible to win the 
prisoners for its values, after having made 
them subject to their tortures. 

Among the old prisoners one could ob- 
serve other developments which indicated 
their desire to accept the Gestapo along 
lines which definitely could not originate 
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returned to a childlike attitude toward 
the Gestapo, they had a desire that at 
least some of those whom they accepted 
^ all-powerful father-images should be 
just and kind. They divided their positive 
and negative feelings — strange as it may 
w that they should have positive feelings, 
they had them — toward the Gestapo in 
such a way that all positive emotions were 
concentrated on a few officers who were 
rather high up in the hierarchy of camp 
aoministraiors, but hardly ever on the 
govemw of the camp. They insisted that 
mese officers hide behind their rough sur- 
faces a feeling of justice and propriety: 
ne. or they, were supposed to be genu- 
c y micrcstcd in the prisoners and even 
fping, m a small way, to help them. Since 
nothing of these supposed feelings and 
rts ever became apparent, it w’as ex- 
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plained that he hid them so effectively 
because otherwise he uould not be able 
to help the prisoners. The eagerness of 
these prisoners to find reasons for their 
claims was pitiful. A whole legend was 
woven around the fact that of two offi- 
cers inspecting a barrack one had cleaned 
his shoes from mud before entering. He 
probably did it automatically, but it was 
interpreted as a rebuff to the other officer 
and a clear demonstration of how he felt 
about the concentration camp. 

After so much has been said about the 
old prisoners’ tendency to conform and 
to identify with the Gestapo, it ought to 
be stressed that this was only part of the 
picture, because the author tried to ^n- 
centrate on interesting psychological 
mechanisms in group behavior rather 
than on reporting types of behavior which 
are cither well known or could reasonably 
be expected. These same old prisoners 


who identified with the Gestapo at other 
moments defied it, demonstratmg extra- 
ordinary courage in doing so. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
again that this essay is a preliminary re- 
port and does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive. The author feels that the concentra- 
tion camp has an importance reaching far 
beyond its being a place where the Ge- 
stapo takes revenge on its enemies. It is 
the main training ground for young Ge- 
stapo soldiers who are planning to rule 
and police Germany and ail conquered 
nauons; it is the Gestapo’s laboratory 
where it develops methods for changing 
free and up-right citizens not only into 
grumbling slaves, but into serfs who in 
many respects accept their masters val- 
ues. They still think that they are fol- 
lowing their own life goals and valua. 
whereas in reality they have accepted the 
Nazis’ values as their own. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL MODEL OF THE ROOTS OF COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
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in modern, mechanized war. In his de- 
scription of the modem battlefield, Mar- 
shall^ wrote, ‘The harshest thing about 
the field is that it is empty. No people 
stir about. There are little or no signs of 
action. Over all there is a great quiet 
which seems more ominous than the oc- 
casional tempest of fire.” This is in con- 
trast to the recruit’s expectations after 
being trained in the presence of great 
numbers of men and massive mechanical 
power all around him. But “he finds him- 
self suddenly almost alone in his hour of 
greatest danger, and he can feel the dan- 
ger, but there is nothing out there, noth- 
ing to contend against.” ^ “There is noth- 
ing to be seen. The fire comes out of 
nowhere. But that is all that he knows for 
certain.” 3 As the men scatter under fire, 
they may even be out of sight of one an- 
other. And, as Vilfroy’s account of the 
early days of the war in France ( 1940) 
puts it, he feels utterly alone, “forward 
and isolate.” ♦ 


Another example is the situation of sol- 
diers on board ship, bound for an inva- 
sion. The present situation is clear-cut 
enough, but the future is unknown. It was 
Emie Pyle’s insightful observation that “I 
don t believe one of us was afraid of the 
physi^ part of dying. That isn’t the way 
»l IS. The emotion is rather one of almost 
desperate reluctance to give up the future. 
1 suppose that’s splitting hairs and that il 
rwlly all comes under the heading of fear 
Ya somehow there U a difference . . 

dark decks ,t was ihcse litUc hopes and 
arabhions ihat made up the sum tolal ol 
our worry at leaving, rather than visual- 

(hali«u‘’ursf''"“‘ 

As StouHcr et nl> iudieated, the rcsuli 
w. Marshall. Men Acalnst Fir- 
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of such situations is anxiety and Insecu- 
rity for the individual. In behavioral 
terms, one fruit of such unstructured situ- 
ations of stress is a decrease, at least tem- 
porarily, in behavior governed by group 
standards for action or by possible real- 
istic requirements of the situation and 
an increase in behavior aroused by the 
individual’s anxieties. Marshall observed 
that as men spread apart under fire they 
move “individually to whatever cover is 
nearest or affords the best protection.” 
Some may use their equipment, timidly at 
first. Others do nothing, either because 
lacking instructions they don’t know what 
to do or because “they are wholly un- 
nerved and can neither think nor move in 
sensible relation to the situation.” ^ \Vhea 
the men cannot see one another under 
enemy fire, “all organizational unity van- 
ishes temporarily. What has been a force 
becomes a scattering of individuals.”* 

Those who have spent considerable 
time in prisoner-of-war camps report that 
the uncertainty of present and future Iff* 
led frequently to increased individual fan- 
tasy and increasingly difficult relations 
with fellow prisoners.® 

At a simpler level, Pyle contrasted the 
behavior of infantry men, who were most 
exposed to continuing chaos and uncer- 
tainty even as to where and when they 
would sleep or eat, and sailors, who at 
least had a ship to call home. The sailors 
were “more like themselves. They didn’t 
cuss as much or as foully as soldiers- 
They didn’t bust loose as riotously when 
they hit town.” « 

The individual, in a situation having 
few or^ no anchorages to guide him, 
caught in the throes of anxiety, tries to 
establish some level of stability. He seeks 
to find some standard and is susceptible 
to accepting a standard from another 
source. Take, for example, the pilots pre- 
paring to take off from a ship before day- 
break. On a completely dark deck, they 
must find their, ships. “Old hands get used 


- VH. til,, p. 48. 
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to memorizing the relative positions of all 
Inc planes the afternoon before the next 
morning, which helps.” •> It is a common 
enough observation that some conclusion 
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jvny enemy fire against an advancing in* the individual becomes increasingly de- 
lantry line invariably caused a delay of pendent upon his own group for feelings 
trom 45-60 minutes.*® His observations of security.*® 
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cawe they didn’t have the rank. We took 
a beating while they were waiting for or- 
ders— how did they know the commander 
nadn t been knocked off?” *« 

In the absence of other anchors or 


(of 1 1 infantry companies and one recon- 
naissance troop) led him to conclude that 
the line did not proceed until effective 
communication was restored. This might 
be simply one bold individual standing up 
and shouting ‘‘Follow me! We’re going 
on!” ** If withdrawal becomes necessary, 
but is not coupled with some brief ex- 
planation (e.g. “Get the hell out of here 
and follow me to that tree line on the far 
side of the creek,”), panic is likely to re- 
sult. 

In such stress situations, where the in- 
dividual perceives only confusion, he may 
long for something or someone to pro- 
vide standards of conduct. Thus soldiers 
caught in a hasty withdrawal of British 
forces after the breakthrough by Rom- 
mel’s army in Libya, completely sur- 
rounded by confusion, ‘‘bewilderment and 
fear and ignorance,” wanted to receive or- 
ders.** Here is the statement of a veteran 
wounded in the North Africa campaign; 
‘‘One time we begged our lieutenants to 
give orders. They were afraid to act be- 

11 M. L. Wordell and B. N. Seiler. WtM* 
cats O^er Casablanca. Boston: lattle. 
Brown, 1943, p. 2C. . c » 

32 W. Simpon, One ot Our Pilots Is Safe. 
Neir York- Harper, 1943, p. 4. 

33 Op. Clt. 

34 Ibid, p 130 „ 

35 A. Moorehcad. Bon’t Blame tbe Gen- 
erals. New York: Harper, 1942, pp. 69-11. 


In short, the effect of extreme stress, 
uncertainty, lack of stable anchorages 
may be to increase suggestibility — in the 
sense of increasing the likelihood of ac- 
cepting a standard for behavior from a 
source other than the individual’s own. 
When shared with others, this increasing 
desire for some stable anchorage leads m 
group process to the rise and spread of 
rumors, as the study and reports of rumor 
have amply shown. 

Rumor may, of course, be based on 
some specific event or action which is not 
defined for (hose watching, bfarsbail who 
investigated the sources of panic which 
occurred m battle during World War II 
concluded that in every case the "coni’ 
mon denominator^ war that "somebody 
failed to tell other men what he was dO’ 
ing." *® Thus, in one case, a sergeant 
wounded during battle dashed back to a 
first aid station without telling his sqvad 
why. They took after him, and the rumor 
spread through the whole line, “The order 
is to withdraw.” 

78 stoaltec, op clt.p 117. 

13 Eg. Pyle, op ciL, p 4, and R. Rehm. 
••Finr Missions over Europe.” In D. O. 
Wright (edit), Obsenatlons cn Combat 
PersoDOcl. New York- Josiah Macy Poun- 

datlon. 1945. j 

i»Cg. Stouffer, op clt.. p. 144, and Mar- 
shall, op. clt . PP 139-130. 
i»Op. Clt., p. 146. 
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being torn from social ties of belongingness, or when nothing but a future of uncer- 
tainty or blockages is experienced as our lot, the by-product is the experience of 
insecurity. The individual tossing in such a state of anxiety or insecurity flounders 
all over in his craze to establish for himself some stable anchorages. The fluctuations 
of his experience and behavior are greatly increased. In our opinion great fluctua- 
tions or variability in experience and behavior occur first, even in cases of persons 
who may eventually turn into themselves to build internally paranoid anchorages 
which are completely out of line with the facts of reality surrounding them. 

The consequences of the ego-tensions, anxiety or insecurity are a state of restless- 
ness, floundering all over to find some stable anchorages, heightened fluctuations of 
behavior. If these states of anxiety or insecurity are widespread among the individ- 
uals of a group, the result is an increased degree of suggestibility, the increas^ 
credulity for events that are bizarre and unexpected, a greater degree of suscepti- 
bility to the spread of wild rumors, the greater likelihood of panics.* 


In this experiment Sherif and Harvey used the “autokinetic phenomenon.” The 
autokinetic phenomenon is the apparent movement of a pinpoint of light viewed 
by the subject as it is exposed against an otherwise totally dark background. 
While the light does not actually move, it appears to move because of the absence 
of any stable anchorages in the background. In previous experiments Sherif had 
found that, in repeated judgments of the movement of the light, individuals estab- 
lished persistent ranges and norms for their estimates of the distance the light 
moved. Furthermore, it was found that when subjects made repeated judgments 
as members of groups, group norms were established reflecting the reciprocal 
effects of the judgments of the individuals composing the groups. 

In the present experiment, Sherif and Harvey repeated the earlier experiments, 
using individuals as subjects both alone and in groups, but under three diffct^ht 
conditions. Under “Condition A” the experimenter was as friendly and cncourag- 
ing as he could be, the room in which the experiment took place was small, and 
the su^cts had a brief glimpse of the interior of the room before it was dark- 
ened. Thus the subject in Condition A had some opportunity to orient himself 
m relauon to definite anchorages, such as walls and furniture. 

^ndition B differed from Condition A in that a much larger room was used 
and the subpt never saw the space relaUons inside the experimental hall. He 
^ sessions under CondiUon B the subjects 

- Returning to the reading from Sherif and 

Harvey, Condition C is here described in detail. ^ 

• Sherif and Harvey, "A Study In Eeo-Punctlonin^." pp. 280-281. 


procldure: condition c 

This was intended to be the situation 
in v-hich spatial anchorages were elim- 
inated as much as possible, hence the 
most difficult. The experimenter made no 
attempt to establish rapport with the sub- 
iects, being matter of fact instead of 
warm and cordial, and engaging in only 
the necessary minimum of conversation 
throughout the sessions. More significant 
than the changed air of the experimenter 


was the increased difficulty in the ex- 
perimental conditions. The experiment^ 
room was the same one used for Condi- 
tion B, but several factors were intro- 
duced which made it much more difficult- 
At a distance of 12 feet from the en- 
trance, stairs were placed containing •* 
steps in the front and 3 steps down io 
the back. The area of the room v.aJ 
marked off with ropes so that the only 
way the subject could reach his chair v,as 
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by passing over the stairs {unless he 
crawled through the ropes, whieh none 
did). The ropes were introduced after 
preliminary work showed that the sub- 
jects in search of their chairs usually 
ended up at the right or left wall. They 
tended to stick by the wall despite in- 
structions from the experimenter on how 
to find their goal. Therefore, in order to 
eliminate vertical anchorages as much as 
possible, rope barriers at hip level were 
used. It should be pointed out, however, 
that when subjects lost their way and 
came to the ropes, the ropes did not pr^ 
vide any definite anchorage as to their 
exact location. 

After finding the stairs and passing over 
them, it was necessary for the subject to 
turn exactly 45 degrees to his left and 
proceed straight for 39 feet before reach- 
ing his goal (chair). There was nothing 
between the stairs and the chair but space. 

Certain landmarks m simple relation to 
the subject’s chair were set up in o^er 
that the experimenter could direct mm 
to his seat when he became completely 

individual session. Before going to the 
dark room the subject was instructed: 

You are to enter a dark room. (The 
^ibject had been f ® 

he was to use previo^ After you 
have gone through the door, y 
to Dull it tiaht behind you and pull the 
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soon as the subject had closed the door 
of the experimental room, the experi- 
menter started recording by stop clock 
the time it took for him to reach his 
chair, as well as all pertment remarks of 
the subject. The experimenter maintained 
complete silence despite frequent attempts 
of the subjects to establish contact by 
asking for direction and aid. The experi- 
menter’s silence was broken only after 
the subject had wandered for 3 mmutes 
without finding his chair, had expressed 
the fact twice that he was lost and had 
given up, or had reached his chair. When 
the subject became lost the experimenter 
directed him to his chair by explaining 
the relationship of certain landmarks to 
the subject’s table. 

After the subject had reached his chair, 
either through his own ability or by di- 
rectional aid, be was instructed: 

There is a table in front of you. On 
thb table there is a box with a button 
on it. You wiU be shown a point ot 
light like this. (Light was sho'vn.) It 
shaU always appear in this pl®"* 
eral seconds before it is to appear I 
shall tap like this. (Experimenter 
tapped the table with a pencil.) 

The tapping was subsUtuted for saying 
“ready" to reduce further the contact be- 
tween experimenter and subject. 

The rest of the procedure was the same 
as that for the individual sessions m Con- 
ditions A and B. ^ 

paS. Before ei.er- 
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of certainty accompanying the judgments 
in the group session, and on the positive 
or negative effect of another person’s 
presence and estimates upon his own 
judgments. 

Responses to the questionnaire and 
comments made by the subjects during 
the experiment reveal that feelings of in- 
security were actually produced in the 
subjects by these uncertain, though dearly 
not dangerous, situations.] 


RESPONSES AND COMMENTS 
REVEALING INSECURITY 


One questionnaire item concerned the 
subject’s difficulty in making judgments. 
Under Condition A (relatively easy), 14 
or 70% of the subjects indicated that “es- 
timates were easy” or “no major difficulty 
in any estimates.” In contrast, 90% of 
subjects in Condition C (with fewest an- 
chorages) reported difficulty in half, the 
majority, or most of their estimates, only 
2 subjects indicating that their “estimates 
were easy.” 


Content andysis of answers to an open 
general question asking for the subject’s 
reactions to the individual session re- 
vealed increasing uncertainty and confu- 
Sion from Condition A to Condition C 
In Condition A, 5 (25%) subjects indi- 
cated uncettamty ns contrasted to 9 
(45%) in Condition B and 13 (65%) 


in Ckindition C. Typical comments of sub- 
jects in each condition reveal qualitative 
differences even in this experienced un- 
certainty, among those who spontaneously 
included it in their responses: 

Condition A: “I felt ill at ease, but cu- 
rious.” 

Condition B: “Bewildered. I don’t ever 
remember even being in such complete 
darkness. And it was a little nerve- 
wracking.” 

“Very unsure and a little afraid, not 
of anything in particular, just of a 
strange and totally unexplained situa- 
tion.” 

Condition C: “Felt helpless and ill at 
ease — was very puzzled.” 

“Completely confused. Lost as heck.” 
Further spontaneous remarks of the 
subjects substantiated this supposition that 
uncertainty and instability were not only 
experienced more frequently under Con- 
dition B and especially C, but that such 
uncertainty was more intense in the lat- 
ter conditions. For example, one subject 
in Condition B remarked: “The first time 
when I was there by myself, it sometimes 
seemed as if the room was moving with 
me. Sometimes it seemed like my chair 
was turning over to one side. When 1 
would move my feet away from a spot 
and replace them, it seemed like the floor 
was laying at an angle.” 
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the uncertainty of the situation increases the susceptibility of the individual to the 
suggestions of others, as observation of so many life situations has also suggested. 

The importance of variations in response to unstructured situations. In consider- 
ing individual responses to crises and unstructured situations, it must not be sup- 
posed that all individuals in such a situation will react m the same way, or that 
all will react in one or another of the ways discussed above. Some individuals 
may remain relatively calm and arrive quickly at a course of action which seems 
appropriate to Uiem. Their decisive action may, in turn, reduce the imcertainty 
of the situation for other individuals, and lead to the building up of group defini- 
tions and a common line of action. 

An important reason for such variations in individual responses to the same 
external stimulus situation is the fact that whether a situation is unstructured for 
the individual is a function of both external and internal factors. A situation 
which is confusing and frightening to one person may seem well-structured and 
not so frightening to another with a different background of experience. Similarly, 
among individuals all of whom initially find a situation ambiguous, some may 
find meaning in it sooner than do others and thus be enabled to act. 
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mg is the basis of social contagion and is”fte f a 

"■“h H “nifotm mood and imagjiy is deveTmid process through 

A delinition of milling. The tmTn^"millin?°?'n “i ’’ “''ilhvity. 
circling of cattle, and the milling of hummf * 1° restless, excited 

that of animals. It is true that the carlv sime b=en compared to 

often involve a great deal of random n* tl ^ ^ elementary collective behavior 
the behavior offower alL^’Br^S'mo've'm^ 
as *= process is conceived here, and b ™t of the es”n« 

The solitary mdividual caught in the throps • 

58 uncertainty and blocked in his 
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Sf Ai?n t- fi ^ f “onsoiil-direcleti behavior. He may 

random^ nT® ^ flngenlarls, smoking, pacing, and engaging in other forms of 
for STAi, t activity. He may be anxious, or he may be eager; it is difficult 
ooserver to judge, for his actions arc veiy simiJar in either case. 
when omer people are present in the same ambiguous sjtuation, the individ- 
ual s search for meaning takes a somewhat different direction. He may now seek 
cues m reactions of others to the situation. The people are an essential part 
of the situation; how others who are present react helps to define the situation 
for each individual. As individuals begin to engage in restructurmg activity as 
part of a collectivity they may be said to mill. M illin g, thus conceived, is essen- 
tially a communication process. 


The restless, random movements of the uncertain individual also take on a 
new significance in a collective context. In addition to being a means of releasing 
pent-up, nervous energy, they constitute stimuli for ether people. The movements 
themselves may become objects of attention and may serve to call the attention 
of members of the collectivity to each other. 

Milling may thus be defined as a search for socially sanctioned meaning in a 
relatively unstructured situation. It is not sufficient, however, that the situation 
simply be unstructured for milling to begin. The situation must also have impor- 
tance so that the members of the collectivity are motivated to act or, at least, to 
understand the situation. Under these conditions milling serves in the develop- 
ment of a common definition, providing a new basis for social cohesion and 
making possible collective action. 

The nature of mil/ing. It is evident that milling can fake many forms, compris- 
ing several different behaviors. In its simplest form it may involve a minimum 
of physical and verbal activity. In some situations, movement and conversation 
are inhibited by social norms even though an ambiguous feature has been intro- 
duced, as in a religious gathering, a classroom, or a theater. In such a setting, 
people may respond to a distracting stimulus merely by looking about to see how 
other people are reacting, and perhaps 6y whispeniig fa Ci're ptwfrfr 
This may be called “incipient milling.” An example is found in the foUowxng 
personal experience of one of the authors: 


One day in church. In the middle of the sennon, we heard a fire engine drive inm 

way I was! 
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an unusual event occurs in such a setting, very active milling may begin. Milling 
ot this sort may be seen m a crowd waiting eagerly, but impatiently, for a parade 
to Stott. People move about from one vantage point to another, trying to see what 
has happened so far. More important, miUing becomes primarily a verbal process. 

questions about what they’ve seen and heard, and answer 
thev mnL h '’“s °£ ihfomation, guesses and theories. In this communication 
peorie mL 'hen to another. Little clusters of 

hidMduTi^?n O “V. f hccorapaniment of much moving about as 
Sol or me mnv J ‘“'king in one “knot” ot 

cami a suSdl hlT ° ‘“‘‘“‘‘"hk to a new point of observation may 

STnterest “ krge portion of the crowd to the new point 

SessS and medS,‘r'- ^ going on as scraps of information, 

guesses, and predicUons are passed from one person to another 

anSphlTs Phttkularly where automobiles 

rexplolToaclTsl^ “utomobUe aceidel, a plane crash, or 

sound see smoke ri^intr ^ Typically, many people who hear the 

cnt taSnTme eveS to SltthTsT =-PP“- 

attention of others who !»«t- happened. Their movement attracts the 

people pick up their telephones T *60 movement. Other 

to 4 Melons or to eLat ^tS “ ■'“wwer offices, 

often seems an incrediblv'^short of what has happened. In what 

far beyond the immediate vicinitv be aroused and reports spread 

behavior” constitutes a form oSung.* Such “convergence 

rumor is a form of mm!ng^Thrre™iv^l' 2 ^'? involving rumor. Indeed, 

Its essentially communicative asoect rumors is milling in 

version of what has faapoened in n .ii ^“'i Jog op of a collectively sanctioned 
IS the mechanism of social conta(uon'"whfch'h*"'^V^'^'“ cognitive clarity. Rumor 
to empirical study, and much cSi h. 1 ^ frequently subjected 

social contagion from studies of rumor f^e principles underlying 

to be the development of a'new'blsis^r milling has been said 

dMs not exist. This emergent cohesil cohesion where a traditional basis 
changes in the relationships of the based upon several different 

^ these specifie changes *^ 0 . “Mcctivity. The production 

These consequences include the sensitization ransequences of milling, 

development of a common mood anTth^S 1 ' mdividuals to each other, the 
Sensltlratlon of indlvidualTre’ach “ ““ntcn image, 

time m each other’s presence withmii ho- kemgs spend a great deal of 

signiflc^Uy influenced by each other’s °‘“= ‘“““'cc or 

pied With his own interests and aclivihVs: Ks.’ ‘^idividual may be preoccu- 
around him exceot when they intrude uIS. vaguely aware of people 

Pcople gathered’ under sucrS’e'llnJ^?''"^ 

Xem separamTndTviduS 

dlmg mrve ,0 dra 7 a™ronTr“t^^ 
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arousing curiosity aSTocu^g 

s.tuatic„. The filing of a tew dMracu fte aSon ofc“m Sheh 
own preoreupations and focuses it upon the coPecIivjty and (he obiect of its 
attention. Tliey, too, may then enter into the milling process. ‘ 

As miUmg continues, with an increase of verbal activity and physical move- 
ment. It becomes a more compeiEng stimulus. The individual finds it increasingly 
difficult to disregard the distracting activity about him. Numerous individufls 
become acutely aware of the exciting or intriguing aspects of the situation and 
of each other s reactions to them. Because of this spread of interest in a common 
object of attention, the term “social contagion” is appropriate. 

The development of a common mood. Although emohons have important roots 
in the psychological make-up of the individuaj, how a person (eels in a situation 
is also dependent upon the emotions he perceives m others in the same situation. 

A person who feels and manifests amusement when others around him remain 
solemn experiences the pressure of their disapproval and may no longer feel 
amused. An individual experiencing feelings of anxiety in an apparently threaten- 
ing situation may be reassured and have his fears allayed by the confident attitude 
of people around him. What are essentially the same phenomena can be per- 
ceived in quite different ways. An important part of the perception of an incident 
is the reactions of other people. How, in the milling process, a collective definition 
of the appropriate reaction to a novel situation arises is illustrated in the following 
accounts of the reactions of two college classes to a strong earth tremor which 
shook central Oklahoma in 1952. The two students giving the accounts were in 
different classes but were on the same floor in the same building. 

A fear reaction emerged in the first classroom, culminating in the filgbt of the 
class from the building: 

One of the girls said loudly, “VVbaf’s happemug?" Immediafdy the room began 
buzzing. Everyone started talking about it. if seemed as though the room was siilJ 
shaking. We heard a commotion ia the halls so we all jumped up and looked out 
the window. People were filing out like flies, so we immediately began to talk about 
leaving. The poor teacher said that if it would make us feel any belter we could 
leave. We left! 

The second class, in almost the same physical setting, was exposed to the same 
threatening stimulus. After a brief period ol miffing, 'nowever, iney Mmeit iite 
situation in a different way; 

The class went to the window and looted out. We could^t see anylhing. The 
lessor went out in the hail to see the reaction of othens. The 'Ijun members slamd 
iokins about it and saying that the quotation lie professor had just rad probably 
lamed the earth to tremble! Nobody seemed terribly interested and the class con- 
tinned after a very few minutes.* 

It is such mutual reintoteement of a feeliug which has 

S2r^re?o°n".o a?'ini.ial variability of response between different 
• Case material from the flies ol Lewis M. KtiUao. 
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individuals and to an ambivalence in the subjective reactions of the single indi- 
vidual. Modification as well as reinforcement goes on as individual ambivalences 
are resolved and interindividual variations are reduced. 

It must also be kept in mind that individual differences in response may per- 
sist in spite of social contagion. Some people “are not amused,” though the crowd 
may roar with hughter; some go steadfastly about their business while the crowd 
runs after the fire engines. This immunity to social contagion may be related to 
rigidity of attitudes and intensity of motivation in those individuals who do not 
li the process of social contagion reach such intensity as to 

in !nft ^ « powerful enough to inauence many individuals 

in spite of their different backgrounds and preoccupations. 

iMtlnn f • '“'"'"“I i™9e. An essenUal feature of the type of sit- 

SenMv^rl development of coUective behavior is a lack of 

other times *'=1® happened. At 

ZZ a^e’^h 1 , “‘her parts are not, as 

Or what fes hannen^!'? « unknown. 

S; to whom It fs Significance for the individ- 

Ufeiacrcalot apparent-lhis new element in their 

0 a group of Zvv „ assimilated. This is Ulustrated in the reactions 

group Of navy wives to the announcement of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


PEARL HARBOR DAY IN PANAMA 
B. Caroline Horton 


la Panama, on the morning of December 

ih,: n’’' brought me the news 

that Pearl Harbor was bombed. My first 
reaction wm one of disbelief. 1 didn’t run 
for the radio; I didn’t continue to cook 
breakfast which I had started before he 
brought the news. I didn’t answer him; f 
anything except stare at him. I 
was dumbfounded. I must have been 
thinking that I heard wrong; that it wasn’t 

possible Perhaps I didn’t wan o Ta« 
realty. I may have felt that the UnS 
ful prepared, too power- 

tok us‘"An“,l, ' "‘’“‘‘‘“’I dare at- 

whhin bare thoughts took place 

reconds. My husband tumS 
on the radio, and I heard it, but without 
details. It still hadn’t ’’hit me." iTtanrt 
to rationalize. A bomb had been dronnrf 

Souuhe- “ radSls^ 

uncut ihcir government’s auihoritv hiri 

;^Umi„gsl„m.bairow„"‘£„^- 

r>ul-iSu'?!’4S„So';':‘ '"■■—•V. 


I heard the neighbors outside. They 
had gotten the news too. There were 
many voices, expressing bewilderment 
predommantly and, above all, the ques- 
happen? Any more news? 
wm they come here? What should we do? 

though it was Sunday, the men 
started m go off to their offices and sta- 
reacted more rationally than 
• f '^o™en. (Possibly it was because 
{raining provision was made for 
! situations.) Shortly after the 
raHin f leave, word came over the 

to report immedi- 
Tel '^ord came for 

s^o» on its first 

who mind. The woman 

om next door to me 

him not tn 7^^ ‘trying and entreating 

uS^u^lieM Si: 
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sobs, to moan that we didn’t know what 
we were talking about, or what it was all 
about. She relived her memories of France 
during the First World War— the bombs, 
the terror, the starvation, the loss of her 
family, everything. It was then that I saw 
the enormity of the news we had heard 
and started to feel genuine fear and, for 
the first time, felt the reality of possible 
war. 

This reaUzation must have come to the 


started to cry, I doubt if they knew why 
they were crying. One of the children 
ask«l, “Will Daddy be killed?’’ A child 
had voiced what was probably uncon- 
sciously in each one’s mind He brought 
home to each of us the fear of death, of 
the death of our loved ones. 

One woman had transferred her fear 
and the reality of what had been a distant 
disaster to everyone around her. A child 
had voiced the fear that each of us must 
have felt but had suppressed. 


An important consequence of mflling is the building up of a collective defini- 
tion of the situation, of an image in which the elements of ambiguity are mini- 
mized. Foote and Hart provide an apt description of the exploratory activities of 
people in what wc have called “mtUing”: 


Much of their behavior under these circumstances, if it can be called intentional 
at all, is simply concerned with finding out what they face or what ihey might want. 
Identification of the problems proceeds by playful poking and testing, fantasy, aim- 
less exploration, restless groping and trial definitions put forward without conviction 
to see if others will confirm their accuracy. Representation and misrepresentation 
utilize both formal analogies and verbal categories. The very lack of definition of 
the situation contributes to the suggestibility and imitative response which chamc- 
terizes collective as against group behavior. But these trial images and unrcflcctive 
impulses form the substance out of which a definition gets compounded.* 


In addition to describing the essentially communicaUve nature of milling, this 
statement also designates dearly the fundamental source of suggestibility and 
social contagion in situations of coDeclive behavior. In a siluabon which is un- 
clear and confusing to him, the individual is responsive to cues or *11®®““ 
which promise to contribute to a sharper delinibon. In a colieclivily 
and their groping, eiploraloiy activities are an impoilant source of such sug- 

®'^^”hnportant source of immunity to social contagion is also indicated here. 
TofeexCtU;ata\ituationissubiec.i^^^^^ 

SlsTITy’ cLarm hif o™^^^ 

• Keprlnted In n"l OwST 2 . J mSi“ 

Brothers, 1953), p. 317. 
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process, some people may be unresponsive to the suggestions advanced by others, 
remaining a minority who do not accept the collective definition which emerges. 

Emergent vs. precipitous crowds. MiUing has been analyzed as a gradual proc- 
ess through which crowd action develops. It is likely to be such a slow, gradual 
process when certain conditions prevail, namely: (1) there is a minimum of 
pre-existing group feelings and channels of communication in the collectivity; 
(2) a strong sense of urgency is not initially present; and (3) the course of action 
developing in the crowd depends upon a division of labor and coordination be- 
tween the actions of the crowd members. A crowd which develops through a 
relatively long period of milling may be called an emergent crowd. Sometimes, 
however, milling is very brief and the development of a uniform mood and 
imagery almost instantaneous. This is often true in cases of panic or of sudden 
mob action. Conditions conducive to the development of the precipitous crowd 
are: (1) there exists a high degree of presensitization and established channels 
of communication in the collectivity; (2) the implications of the incident seem 
obvious and are perceived as demanding immediate action; and (3) the course 
of action that seems appropriate is simple and requires little coordination. For 
instance, the cry, “Fire!” in a crowded theater carries clear-cut implications as 
to nature of the situation and as to the type of action which seems both urgent 
and appropriate. 


RUMOR AS A FORM OF MILLING 

Milling, it has been said, is essentially a communication process. Rumor is 
^ng m lU primardy verbal aspect. From some of the many studies of rumor 
™P 0 rtant features of miUmg; as exemplified in 
process. These studies show particularly weU the development of 
uniform imagery as a cousequence of milling. ^ 

interaction which goes on in an ephemeral, emergent 

structure and some ^ ™mor process. This group has a rudimentary 

structure and some norms. Smee the rumor group is defined bv nothing but a 

the norms and stnirfiir^i^ rumor process itself. Hence, in contrast to 

reformed auicklv o i pennanent, stable groups, they shift and are 

ardtod. collectively sanctioLTlLa^'i^tardev:!^^^^^^^^ 

crowd arrives^at S^a^eSre'r' detail the process through which a 

plcxity of the rumor process and '’“.PP=°cd developed quickly, the coni- 
evident in the early stages of mHlinc tentative character of rumors are 

was advanced. Some sugecstions ‘ ^ 5 vanety of tentative explanations 

ually the version that 

on a normative character As^this versing *" “ ^ became dommant, taking 

Sd“ 
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CORPUS DELICTI 

Eileen J. Irvin 


Shortly before 9:45 a.m. one morning a 
woman left the room she shared with her 
husband in a small hotel in a suburb of 
Los Angeles and went downstairs. She 
approached their car, which was parlced 
in a parking Jot on the property of a small 
Venetian blind factory next door to the 
hotel. When she opened the door, she dis- 
covered the dead body of a man wedged 
tightly on the floor of the back seat. The 
woman, suffering from heart trouble, col- 
lapsed and was taken to her room. 

Her husband told police that he had 
been working the previous night until two 
o’clock and had left the car, unlocked, m 
a parking lot outside a local theater. He 
admitted that the body might have been 
in the back seat when he drove home, 
since he had not looked in the back of 
the car. He denied knowing the man. 

The man was a stranger. Police found 
on the body only a social security card, a 
Salvation Army meal ticket, and a crude 
burglar’s tool. He had Jess than one dol- 
lar in change in his pockets. 

After questioning the residents of the 
Salvation Army hotel in Los Angeles, 
where the victim had been staying, the 
police announced that a friend of the 
victim had identified the owner of the car 
as the man with whom he and the victim 
had gone on a drinking spree the night 
before. Police arrested both men on sus- 
picion of murder. 

The car owner then changed his story. 

He claimed his memories of the night be- 
fore had been unclear until his identifica- 
tion by the other man, but he was now 
able to reconstruct some of the events. 

He admitted having met the two men the 
previous evening and visiting several bars 
with them, and with an unidentified fourth 
man. He said that he remembered some- 

student paper. University of Calltomla 
at Los Angeles. Published by permission. 


one (presumably the “fourth man," since 
the other man left the party early) put- 
ting a “drunken buddy" in the back seat 
of the car. He claimed that the person 
then left to get some cigarettes and never 
returned. He forgot about the “drunk,” 
and drove home, he said. His story 
aroused considerable skepticism. Both 
men were released the following day, 
however, when an autopsy revealed the 
cause of death to be acute alcoholism. 

I was fortunate enough to be present 
shortly after the body was discovered. It 
was not yet ten o’clock when my mother 
phoned to tell me that a body had been 
discovered in the parkmg lot across the 
street from the store where she is em- 
ployed. 

Residents and employees of a factory, 
stores, and apartments facing the parking 
lot made up the initial crowd. Most of 
them were gathered in the parking lot 
when I arrived. Some of the residents of 
a hotel were standing on the steps, which 
afforded a clear view of the parking lot, 
or leaning from the windows. 

The most striking thing about the 
crowd, from the very beginning, was the 
profusion of rumor Jl is most interesling 
to note that, in the three days that the 
affair was a inaiiET of pwWvc tonwTW, 1 
beard not one rumor which was not pres- 
ent in some form in the first hour after 
the discovery of the body. Even with the 
new information, no new rumors arose. 

I heard none about the unidentified 
‘•fourth man," probably because no one 
believed he ejsisted. 

It was less than twenty minutes since 
the discovery of the body and already 
rumors, misconceptions and speculations 
had arisen. Jt was, indeed, a rumor which 
had sent me to the scene. My mother re- 
laved to me the information which she 
had received from some of the cmplojccs 
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of the store who had crossed the street to 
the parking lot to see what the cxcitc< 
ment was. Seeing that the car was parked 
in the factory parking lot, and hearing 
only fragments of the story, they assumed 
that the car belonged to the owner of the 
factory. They said that he had left it in 
the lot all night and that his wife had 
discovered the body after they arrived at 
the factory that morning. When I talked 
to them on my arrival they were still un- 
der this impression. It was corrected 
shortly, however, when the real story be- 
gan to circulate more widely. 

About this time, the other residents of 
the apartments and hotels in the neigh- 
borhood began to arrive. These were the 
people whose apartments were situated on 
the wrong side of the building, so that 
they were unable to see the lot. They had 
either heard the excitement or been told 
the story by their neighbors. 

Up to^ this point I had not noticed 
much milling. The people were excited 
and curious, but they tended to stay in 
httle groups of factory employees, store 
employees, or hotel residents. With the 
arrival of the other residents and some 
passers-by who had been attracted by the 
crowd, milling began, however. Move- 
ment had been restricted largely to get- 
ting up close to the car, taking a quick 
and cautious look at the corps^ and re- 
treating hurriedly to one’s own group to 
remark how horrible it all was. (Most 
people, of course, had no idea of how 

s'omachs examined 
the body. They did what I confess to do- 

SO far that they were out of ranee of ihp 
excitement.) Now. however, the Lw! 
Mmers, of whom I was one, began To 
move about from group to group wHl 

f?r“Ihe mb' serves 

for the others, also. Those who had nm 

from T" originally circulated 

from group to group trying to get the full 
no^unl of what had hapTnned 

then becoming more intense. ^ 


I began to circulate among the factory 
employees. They had been the first on the 
scene, since they had answered the wom- 
an’s screams for help when she discov- 
ered the body. From these people came 
the most factual account, and the most 
authoritative statements about the case — 
whether these statements were factual or 
not. They enjoyed considerable prestige 
in the crowd as a result of being first. In 
fact, before it was over, they were recog- 
nized authorities on the “murder.” The 
rumors beginning here had considerable 
circulation. 

Considered only slightly less important 
were the residents of the hotel where the 
couple resided. They could supply impor- 
tant background material on the person- 
alities involved. Most of them seemed 
quite sure that the owner of the car was 
the murderer. It seemed that they could 
remember “something queer” about 
him in the light of the murder. This view 
was shared by most of the members of 
the crowd. With only two exceptions, they 
were convinced that it was a murder, and 
the majority felt that the owner of the 
car was involved. Everyone, of course, 
had a solution to the murder even before 
the police arrived. 

It is valuable here to note the types of 
rumors which arose. One timid voice was 
raised suggesting suicide, but this was 
scornfully overruled for the logical rea- 
wn that the body had obviously been 
jammed into the back seat by another 
person, as well as because of the fact that 
It was contrary to the symbol of a murder 
which the crowd had built up. 

Tl^ rest of the crowd was divided as 
to whether it was an accident or the re- 
. ® o^nken brawl which someone 

had attempted to cover up by hiding the 
whether it was ac- 
y oul play.” Since those who had 
^mined the body declared that the cuts 
been sufficient 
(how they knew, I cannot 
hTS’V accepted) those who 

murder gave creative 
caii^ determining the 

wusc of death. There were probably as 
many causes as there were peoplel 
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investigators. A murder was an exciting 
event, and when the police did arrive 
they were as excited as the crowd. 

Several cars pulled up, sirens scream- 
ing, and police piled out, all exhibiting a 
fine and hitherto unexpected sense of 
drama. They moved to the car and to the 
door of the hotel, clearing a path and 
shouting, “Get back there! Don’t touch 
anything!" Since everyone was making 
way With alacrity and no one had shown 
any inclination to touch the car, this was 
rather useless, but we aU decided it was 
part of the ritual. 

By this time the crowd was really ex- 
cited. This was the highest pitch of excite- 
ment and the highest phase of crowd 
development that the crowd attained. 

Several policemen stayed outside to 
guard ihc car, while several ethers went 
^ide to question the owner. Some of to 
story had already circulated through te 
crowd-spread by the hotel 
aiid this was repeated for the benefit of 
the curious newcomers. . . , , 1 ,- fi„. 

With the removal of the body, Ht' 
really sertous opposition “ 

“ Tto“Sowd was steadily graving now^ £3'E''’pol"e'To moTto bod“y 

were now '"f‘ri:^Mh''=to5d'ng!S to ^"'^^eVtoefiy, but die 

Kif^r-tc^d bv the front of the buuo g, . considered orieiiy, 

E ^Hftod; 

heightened. ,f,iioD was a began to -rv and speculating. 

Iven though the police ^hile LitUc by 

scant two blocks away, P° ,,,„o«icd but the mam imp pmuds. Some 


Among those who believed the owner 
of the car to be the guilty party, reason- 
ing was pretty much the same. They as- 
serted that he killed the man, accidentaUy 
or otherwise, and hid the body in the car. 
Opinion was divided again as to the pm- 
pose of this. Some argued that he in- 
tended to find the body and act surprised, 
while others maintained that he intended 
to get rid of the body, but his wife dis- 
covered it before he could. 

No rumors arose about the wife s par- 
ticipation in the crime. Those few sugg^- 
tions which arose (usually offered by 
those who had not seen the woman) were 
vehemenUy rejected by the two groups 
with the highest prestige m the crowd 
the factory employees and the hotel resi- 
dents. They felt that her shock on finding 
the body had been too real for her to 
have known of its existence. Some of the 
hotel residents even suggested |bat 
had collapsed not so much 
of finding the body, but of ^ttlmn^tot 
her husband was the ““rderer. There 
seemed to be general sympathy for the 
w“” She was never under police snspi- 


snS Two blocks away, bu, die “f 'SwW Som'e 

yet arrived, ft was saru^““'‘J i.- litUe, people broke J 

rrSn^to^Sforiu— t. 


SatThey needed tinm !“ “P 

vestigaling murilers.^^^h^^^^^.^^ ^ 

and, outside of a e 

• Ihnt of Allport and Postm^.* 

experiments in which a single 

.» T Ad Postman, X®® * 

•Gordon “ 

Holt and Co.. 1947 ). 
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chain of communication, undergoing distortion as it progresses. In these labora- 
tory experiments the factor of “importance” was not present, participation in the 
experiment being the only motive the subjects had for transmitting the story of 
“rumor.” But these writers’ own formula for rumor expresses the notion that in 
real situations a subject must have a deeper importance than this to become the 
topic of rumors; moreover, this concern must be shared by all the people who 
enter into the rumor process. Hence rumor is a form of group interaction, but in 
their experimental design Allport and Postman do not treat it as such. The con- 
trast between this sort of experiment and the situation described in “Corpus 
Delicti” is evident. In the latter situation rumor may be seen in its sociological 
aspect: as the effort of a loosely bound collectivity to arrive at a collectively 
sanctioned conception of a situation, a conception which will support either a 
particular course of action or a certain mood. The origin of the rumor in the 
collectively-shared concern is an essential part of the rumor process and cannot 
be disregarded. There is not just a single, original version which undergoes pro- 
gressive distortion. Instead there are, initially, alternate conceptions of the situa- 
tion which compete until one emerges as the collectively-sanctioned version and 
the others become unacceptable. 

Gist and Peterson, in the following selection, analyze critically the formulation 
of the rumor process offered by Allport and Postman. They contrast the course 
of rumor as observed in the experimental model and in a real-life, complex, 
highly-motivated situation. In their case the existence of a variety of conceptions 
of the situation may be seen. While it is not shown in their study, it should be 
pointed out that some of the versions which pass as rumors may be true, but 
unverified. The fact that a story is true does not exclude it from the category of 
“rumor,” nor does it guarantee that it will be accepted by the group in preference 
to other rumors which are not only unverified but also untrue. 


RUMOR AND PUBLIC OPINION 
Warren A. Peterson and Noel P. Gist 


“Rumor," in general usage, refers to an 
unverified account or explanation of 
events, circulating from person to person 
and pertaining to an object, event, or issue 
of public concern. The objective analysis 
of rumor is contingent upon the system- 
atic treatment of various public opinion 
processes. 

Our present concern is with rumors 
v.hich appear to arise spontaneously after 

Itcprintod In part by permission of the 
University of Chicago I>resa and the au- 
thors, from Warren A. Peterson and N*oeI 
l\ Gist, “numor and Injhllc Opinion," Amer- 
ican Joarnal of Sociology, 07 tSepC- l» 5 lt 
pp. 1C9-1CT. 


a public has been formed through com- 
mon interest in an issue or event. Rumors 
of this type can be considered the product 
of collective efforts to interpret a prob- 
lematic situation, when the public views 
the situation affectively and when author- 
itative information is lacking. 

“Public opinion," in contrast to more 
static concepts like “culture," designates 
temporary and fiuctuating attitudes and 
beliefs resulting from collective efforts to 
interpret constantly emerging new situa- 
tions. A group of people develops an in- 
terest in^ an event or issue, reciprocally 
^mmuriicates attitudes and beliefs per- 
taining to it, and interprets these in terms 
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of the existing cultural context and thdr 
specialized frames of reference. This oc- 
curs within a social organization and is 
dependent upon the leadership, group 
amliations, and ehanncls of eommunica- 
tion within the society. 

Rumor “opinion" differs significantly 
from other forms of public opinion, in 
that it is not verified through customary 
channels. The common-sense assumption 
fhaf rumor is abnormal or pathological 
reflects the fact that the pereons involved 
are normally expected or accustomed to 
rely upon authority or a difl^erent kind of 
authority. A social setting conducive to 
rumor occurs when a public is interested 
and concerned about a past or anticipated 
event, when authoritative information and 
explanation are lacking, and when social 
controls relevant to the situau'on are ex- 
ternal to most members of the public. 

Under these conditions there is greater 
recourse to informal discussion, in the 
course of which the interest of individuals 
tends to be intensified. The public may be 
extended to include persons who originally 
were neither interested in, nor informed 
about, the situation. In the early stages of 
the process, members of a rumor public 
vary greatly in attitudes toward the ob- 
ject, issue, or event, according lo the in- 
tensity and the kind of interest, concern, 
or anxiety. The communication of rumor 
tends to reduce the divergence in attitudes 
and to produce a common definition of 
the situation and a common feeling or 
mood. Rumor is one means by which a 
collectivity, albeit a temporary and un- 
stable collectivity, emerges from an ag- 
gregate. 

The work of Allport and Postman rep- 
resents one of the most comprehensive 
attempts to examine rumor objectively. 

Taking methodological cues from psy- 
chological experiments on memory and 
recall, these investigators designed a series 
of carefully controlled experiments, using 
chains of six or seven selected subjects. 

A visual stimulus, in the form of a pic- 
ture of a suggestive social scene, Was pre- 
sented to the first subject, who passed on 
his impressions of it to the second, who 
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subsequently passed on his impressions of 
the first subject’s report to the third, and 
so on. Conclusions about the nature of 
rumor were derived by comparing the 
“terminal report" with the initial stimulus. 

Allport and Postman summarize their 
conclusions under the concepts leveling, 
sharpening, and assmUation. "Leveling" 
refers to the tendency of a rumor, as it 
travels, to “grow shorter, more concise 
more easily grasped and told. In succes- 
sive versions fewer words are used and 
fewer details are mentioned.” "Sharpen- 
log" is defined as “the selective percep- 
tion, retention, and reporting of a limited 
number of details from a larger context." 
And “assirailation” “has to do with the 
poiverful attractive force exerted upon 
rumor by the intellectual and emotional 
context existing in the listener’s mind.” 

These concepts are not oilered as sug- 
gestive hypotheses but as concrete and 
explicit generalizations For instance. All- 
port and Postman state. “What is seen or 
heard must (sic) be simplified in accord- 
ance with the economizing process of 
memory.” "it is often assumed that ru- 
mors become embroidered ta the talking 
or that they become enlarged like a roll- 
ing snowball. This is a misconception." 
"Stereotyping is a result of undue simpli- 
fication m the interest of economizing 
mental effort." 

The Allport-Postman approach is dif- 
ferent from that which deals with rumor 
as a form of public opinion as a complex 
collective process. They assume that the 
social context in which rumors occur can 
be reduced to a single chain of subjects; 
that, by implication, the wide circulation 
of rumor is nothing more than the addmg- 
togelher of such chains; and that rumor 
can be explained, at least in part, by ref- 
erence to uniform and pervasitc ps>cho- 
logical mechanisms like "the cconomizins 
process of memory.” 

Moreover, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, Allport and Postman proceed on the 
assumption that rumor basically results 
from distortion in perception and in i/ru- 
lateral verbal communlcaiion. Thus in the 
coune of their experrments they com- 
pletely rule out changes in meaning and 
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in motivation which occur in the give and 
take of informal discussion. They also 
overlook the possibility that the same in- 
dividual, transmitting rumor to a succes- 
sion of persons, may communicate a dif- 
ferent version in each instance, not just 
because of faulty memory, but because 
of differences in his relationship with 
them. 

It is superficially evident that persons 
who develop and transmit rumors are not 
passively reacting to a stimulus, as All- 
port and Postman imply, but are acting in 
a situation that is problematic and affec- 
tively evocative to them. Public expecta- 
tion, fears, anxieties, hostilities, and 
aspirations are often clearly manifest in 
rumors. Their development and transmis- 
sion involve interpretation, discussion, 
speculation, and creative imagination. 

Similarly, simple observation discloses 
that communication is a complicated 
time-space network, relating persons who 
are receiving, discussing, interpreting, for- 
piting and transmitting attitudes and be- 
liefs in a variety of social situations. The 
rapidity and complex nature of the proc- 
ess make rumor a difficult subject for ob- 
jective examination. It is very unlikely 
that the methodological problems can be 
solved by applying the orthodox proce- 
dures of simplification and control em- 
ployed m experimental psychology. 

Postman summarize 
heir conclusions rather precisely under 
ffie concepts of leveling, sharpening, and 
milation. it becomes possible spccifi- 
caUy to test these concepts, to determine 
whether conclusions derived from their 
approach are meaningful and explanatory 
when applied to empirical cascs-lto 'S 

tions A experimental situa- 

' A set of rumors investigated by the 

M L approach and 

as a general case study ot rumor. 

vsmter d.v°d i" “ sn>sll mid- 

® period of pubOe 

concern about an unsolved crime ihe 

mpe and murder ot a Oftecn-ycar-old Ja 

«nairom"buT 

.h=househoIder\rhTd"cm;,“;-d‘Sj 


victim as a baby sitter for the evening 
had returned home without bis wife and 
murdered the girl. Although there was 
no authoritative verification at the time 
or subsequently, the rumors circulated 
throughout the community, resulting in 
considerable excitement. Two weeks in- 
tervened between the occurrence of the 
crime and the circulation of these rumors. 
During the first two days, press and radio 
devoted themselves to reporting all pos- 
sible details of the murder and to review- 
ing similar incidents in the preceding few 
yeare in the same residential neighbor- 
" hood. 

Later, a number of events served to 
stimulate interest in the case and specula- 
tion about the identity of the murderer. 
The police appealed, through press and 
radio, for any type of information that 
might be relevant. Citizens were requested 
to report to the police any male who had 
scratches or cuts on his face or hands. A 
campaign was conducted to raise a re- 
ward for information leading to the ap- 
prehension of the murderer. The National 
Guard was called out to screen the area 
for possible clues. In a neighborhood near 
the place of the murder the police chased 
and exchanged shots with a prowler, but 
failed to apprehend him. Police cars con- 
stantly patrolled all streets in the vicinity. 

Various activities expressed the special 
concern of particular groups and, being 
noted by offiers, served to intensify gen- 
eral public interest. Large numbers of res- 
I enis drove past the scene of the crime. 
Uthers devoted themselves to gathering 
information about the family of the girl 
an the family which had employed her 
as a baby sitter. Measures were taken to 
safeguard homes against intruders. Girls 
young women were warned against 
alone after dark. The rape-murder 
^ became a common topic of conver- 
wh=„ver person, gnUrered and 

‘™”=‘‘“lely after the crime, 
about the iden- 
murderer. These rumors (or 

° ■'“mlion. It was sug- 

gested or speculated that the murderer 
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w:u a Negro; a high-school student; a cab the di 
anver, and a feebleminded boy. 

There were also rumors about the in- Honed 
^cicncy and corruptness of the pohee. ”b 1: 
The issue of police competence persisted three t 

as a general topic of public discussion iog cai 

during and after the period when the baby soas e 
sitter's employer was rumored to be the 
murderer. The latter, whom we shall refer 
to as “Mr. X," was alleged to have left a 
party which he and his wife were attend- jqj. 
ing, returned to their home, entered the tryiM 1 
house, raped and murdered the girl, and him.” 
subsequently returned to the party after "Mr. 
changing his clothes. In general, this was m Utah, 
the common clement in the rumors which 


THE DETECTION AND ARREST OF MR X 

“Blood hounds followed the trad 
three times to where Mr. X was play- 
ing cards, but because of political xea- 
sons no arrests were made on this 
clue." 

Afr. X has confessed to the crime in 
Jachson City (30 mdes distant)." 

“I’ve heard that he is now being held 
for questioning and that the police are 
trying to beat it (confession) out of 
him.” 

"Mr. X IS hiding out with his family 
in Utah." 


circulated for three or four days. 

The numerous variations which devel- 
oped from this central theme indicate in- 
terpretation, speculation, and creative im- 
agination on the part of members of the 
public in the direction of co-ordinating 
the story with previous conceptions of the 
murder, of attributing stereotyped sex- 
criminal characteristics to Mr. X. of con’ 
structing a basis for sympathizing with 
his Wife, of supplying authentic verihca- 
lion, and of generally molding a sensa- 
tional account. 

The writers, both residents of the com- 
munity, observed as carefully as possible 
the communication of this particular set 
of rumors and assembled all possible in- 


BVIDENCE CONCERNING THE ATTACK 

“He . . . entered the front door; 
that’s why the porch light was on, be- 
cause Miss B had recognized him and 
let him enter. He put sawhorse by 
the window and broke the window to 
make it look as if the murderer had 
entered that way." 

"When he and his wife arrived home 
that evening, he would not let his wife 
go into the house but insisted on going 
in himself and then came out and told 
what he had seen.” 

"When his little boy was asked if he 
had been scared that night, he had said, 
‘No, my daddy was here.’ ” 

“The police have found the blood- 
soaked cJoibes be wore when he killed 
her.” 


formation on the preceding events. About “He undressed in the bathroom, so 
one hundred university students, residing his wife could not sec the scratches on 
in various parts of the community, were his body." 


asked to set down in writing any rumor 
QC any iofottnation heard during (he pre- 
vious week concerning the rape-murder 
case. The assortment of rumors collected 
by this procedure presents a configuration 
having a basic theme but a wide variety 
of detailed interpretations, some of which 
are contradictory in ideational content. 


MR. X’S ABSENCE FROM THE PARTY 
“Mr. X left the party for two hours, 
from 9:30 to 11:30.” , . ^ 

“When Mr. X returned to the Pffty 
he had completely changed clothes, had 
scratches on hfs face.” 

“It is said that X left the party for 
about two hours. He said he was going 
out for more liquor . . . 


EVIDENCE SUPPLIED BY INDIVIDUALS 

“Afr. X, who hired the babysitter, 
was turned in by bis wife because he 
left the party one and one-half hours at 
the time the murder was commuted." 

“Mrs. X furnished the lead which 
led to bis arrest; she has declared her 
intention 'never to live with him again 
as a result of previous mantal disagrce- 

X spied on him while he 
undressing in the bathroom fhd 
served scratches upon his body. This 

she reported to the police. 

“His mother turned him to me po- 
lice. saying that he was an habitual 
pcncit. and that he had finally 
gone too far.' " 
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REACTIONS OF MRS. X 

“His wife is covering up for him, but 
has gone to California to have her sec- 
ond child.” 

“Mr. X had his wife leave town un- 
til it all blows over.” 

“Mrs. X has gone insane.” 

“Mrs. X is in California, where she 
had a baby which was born dead, due 
to the effects of this case on her physi- 
ological well-being.” 


IMAGES OF MR. X 

“I have heard that he was a known 
sex pervert from youth.” 

“He is an exceptionally intelligent 
a C.P.A. and talented in music.” 

_ Mr. X had at one time been in an 
insane asylum.” 

There is a connection between him 
and the Ferguson murder a few years 
aco.” ^ 


It is probable that the central theme— 
that Mr. X had raped and murdered the 

girl during: his absence from a party 

developed in the course of speculations 
about the identity of the attacker. Since 
this theme appeared first, it is almost cer- 
tain that the rumor did not emerge in 
full form, ^ong the elaborations, ver- 
s ons which tended to coordinate the 
story with previous conceptions of the 
murder seem to have followed the central 
tneme almost immediately. 

It was not. however, a simple case 
of one wave of elaboration spreading 
-Tnmr' “"’““‘■‘‘y- “> be followed 

hL? ih?“'™T persons did not 

ehL*? original version until it had been 
elaborated considerably. There is no rea 
son to believe that each specialized ver 
Sion ongmated independenSy and mnTu 
course in isolation from the others There 

vvk‘ ^ Pfcconccptions. ^ 

thc"l^ri*'" "snowballed” in 

the “^rroission depends upon 

■■SnowbXnl"° “ ‘"'OTreuS 

anownalhng suggests increasing en- 

•aS™ “net'Td’™ m ‘ 

cw Ideas arc superimposed. 


Viewing the entire phenomenon as a Ge~ 
stall of interrelated rumors, probably de- 
rived from a common origin and differ- 
entiated into a profusion of details, the 
phenomenon does appear to have grown 
like a snowball. Certainly, there was an 
accumulation of details; whether any 
were completely lost in the course of 
transmission and elaboration is not 
known. 

If one views each of the particular ru- 
mors as having an independent origin and 
a separate “career,” then the case for lev- 


wiiiij- di opposea to snowballing can be 
supported very effectively, largely because 
it is logically impossible for an independ- 
ent, particularistic rumor to snowball. In 
our opinion, such a frame of reference 
l^ts the possibility of securing informa- 
tion that would shed light on the nature 
of rumor — if rumor is fundamentally an 
aspect of public opinion and if communi- 
cation in a public follows multilateral as- 
sociational channels. 

Apparently, something similar to what 
^port and Postman call “assimilation” 
does occur. The stereotyping of Mr. X as 
we type of man who would commit such 
a enme; the portrayal of Mrs. X as react- 
mg as a w'oman faced with such a sit- 
iration might be expected to react; the 
alleged behavior of the police in appre- 
bending and questioning Mr. X — all 
aught be considered expressions of cul- 
tural preconceptions assimilated into the 
central theme, making the entire config- 
uration more impressive and sensational 
but not necessarily more “coherent, plau- 
Mble, and well-rounded.” 

; in which the rumors used 

m this report occurred was very diflferent 
rom an artificially constructed experi- 
mental situation. The rape and murder 
ficritious, events. The pub- 
‘^“Posed of girls and women 
svmn ^ . nbout their personal safety; of 
^mpalhelic friends, relatives, and neigh- 

clues searched for 

wilh the Nalional Guard; and of a 

is 1* vienri- 

TiS. VvS "’=.'*',■“1= range of aelivi- 
ple ^ public is composed of peo- 

ple With a variety of interests any event 
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of mco,ory." It seems mate (liely lfc« rating details 

peraons tvith very little interest forget de- The major limitation in the experimen- 


taiJs, whjJe those who are keenly inter- 
ested remember detaiJs, at Jeast details 
which they consider crucial, li persons 
are intensely interested and emotionally 
aroused, they recall certain items with 
clarity and accuracy; they may even lake 
Items from other experiences and, with 
varying degrees of accuracy, apply them 
to the one at hand. There was, for in- 
stance, a tendency among some persons 
to incorporate into the rumor informaiion 
taken from the original press and radio 
version of the murder. 

A portion of the distortion may be ex- 
plained by the fact that a person, io the 
role of transmitter, is likely to have more 
personal interest in a rumor than he had 
in the role of perceiver. Inside informa- 
tion bearing on an issue of public con- 
cern places a person temporarily in a po- 
sition of prestige; and the prestige-position 
of the transmitter is more secure if the 
story can be made to sound authentic. 


tal study of rumor and of other forms of 
collective behavior lies m the failure to 
produce, or even to simulate, affectively 
toned motivational states comparable to 
those which occur m real life. The essen- 
tial characteristics of rumor are such as 
to requu-e, at ihis stage at least, careful 
oo'lhc-spot observation, preferably by a 
team of investigators. Although the idea- 
tional content of rumor is the easiest in- 
formation to obtain and is superficially 
the most objecuve, it is not necessarily 
the most sociologically relevant. In the 
systematic investigation of rumor, atten- 
tion should be given to such problems as 
(he composition of the public, the estab- 
lishment of cultural beliefs and attitudes 
through rumor communication, role be- 
havior w groups where rumor is dis- 
cussed, and personality characteristics of 
persons who specialize in rumor trans- 
mission. 


This study illustrates, in addition to the initial diverjence of imagery, the iater 
convergence of different versions as they are assimilated to one theme which 
receives collective sanction. This is not mere distortion; it is the buiidmg up of a 
solution to a collective cognitive problem. Of the three processes vvhich 
and Postman postulate as being important in rumor transmission kvcUitig, 
sharpening, and assimilation— assimilation appears to be the most important, it 
is the underlying principle which determines what details are levelled and wteli 
are sharpened. In addition, assimBalion to a dominant theme ^vems Motter 
process which Allport and Postman do not take into account This ts comple- 
tion" or "closure," the completion of the coflectively-sancttoned veraon of Ming 
in detaUs, detads which may be drawn from other versions or which may arise 

rnTgSen a" meSg consistent SHe Uteme of the rumor, mustrates 
well the ““'““If '7me rumor process, and of milling, may be seen 

in ” 
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Individuak do not merely hear a rumor and pass it on to another individual in 
a chain. The same people are involved over and over again in the building up of 
the dominant imagery. One person may hear, discuss, and shape not one but 
many versions. Thus the imagery which finally emerges as dominant is shaped by 
group mteraction, not merely by a series of individual distortions. 


A STUDY OF A RUMOR: ITS ORIGIN AND SPREAD 

Leon Festincer et al. 


The material presented here is a case 
study of the ori^n and spread of a rumor 
in a specific group — in this case a neigh- 
borhood community. In the course of 
conducting a research program on prob- 
lems of social organization and social 
communication, the opportunity arose to 
observe the growth of a rumor. 

The larger research program involved 
measuring the effects on the social life in 
a housing project of stimulating the or- 
gamzation of community activities. A 
coi^unity organizer worked with the 
rwidents of the housing project toward 
luese ends. Resistances developed toward 
this process of organizing coramuniw ac- 
tivities from time to time and took differ- 
ent forms at various stages. Early in the 
process of community organization these 
resistance culmmaied in the creation of 
a rumor hostile to the continuing devel- 
opment of these activities. 

a arose in 

'*Uch had 

been built during the war for the accom- 
modation of shipyard workers. After the 
war employment in the shipyards was 
drastically curtailed and the nature of tte 
TOulation of the project changed con- 
sidcrably. At the time of this siudv rih» 
fust half Of 1947, more than oSir^o? 

residents were war veterans who had 
moved m since the end of the war. Most 

so that at the time of the study onlv 8 

w-SVrH-js 

n^utTsiw? (Sislrpp. 


process, however, many of the families 
were unemployed for some time. 

Attitudes of the tenants towards the 
project and toward each other were, at 
the beginning of the study, quite uncom- 
plimentary. They felt ashamed of living 
in a low cost housing project and felt that 
outsiders looked down on project resi- 
dents. Most of the tenants felt that the 
others were inferior and that they them- 
selv« were living in the project because 
of unusual circumstances.” A number 
of factors contributed to what appeared 
to be a_ high level of frustration among 
the project residents at the beginning of 
the research program. Because of their 
•mstUe attitudes towards their neighbors 
there w^ little social interaction within 
tne project Because of their feeling of 
shame about living in the project there 
was little interaction among project resi- 
dents and outsiders. The result was that 
there was no social group to which they 
telt they really belonged. Aggravating this 
iwtration was the employment situation 
w ere, due to the transition from war to 
prace, frequent job changes were taking 


For a long time there had been spo- 
radic efforts at organizing community ac- 
tmues in this project, but for the most 
W these attempts had met with failure. 
Ik ® *^®Sulations of management required 
e ocal manager to appoint a tenants’ 
TO^atec consisUng of a group of men 
wom^ who would manage such com- 
munity iiiiiii„ aj wished to have. 

. “ enants commiitee had been ap- 

K t*’! “mmilicc had received 

u ^ manager largely be- 

cause he bad no real understanding of the 
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functions and purposes of community ac- 
tivities. 

With the passage of time the member- 
ship of the tenants’ committee dwindled 
to a few women who took all the rcspon- 
^ility for such activities as were planned. 

These women maintained that they re- 
sented “doing all the work,” and in turn, 
there was some feeling among the resi- 
dents of the project of resentment against 
the tenants' committee because they al- 
ways “ran things.” At the same time, peo- 
ple were afraid to get involved in activi- 
ties of the tenants’ committee because 
they did not want to be subjected to the 
criticism and jealousies which surrounded 
ih 

About six weeks before the research 
program began, a regional representative 
of management came in and helped the 
tenants’ committee organize a Chnsfmas 
party for the children. He succeeded in 
stimulating enough interest in the possi- 
bility of other activities so that the ten- 
ants’ committee decided to call a meeting 
of the project residents to discuss further 
possibilities. The invitation to this meet- 
ing was added as a postscript to a routine 
circular and oaly dve women, including 
the three ofheers of the tenants' commit- 
tee. appeared. It was at this meeting that 
the community worker associated with the 
research program made her first appear- 
ance at the project. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE RUMOR 

In her first contacts with the project 
the reasons for the community worker’s 
participation were left unexplained except 
for a statement that she was ‘‘interested 
in community activities.” She offered to 
obtain the assistance of consultants who 
would come to this meeting to discuss the 
plans for the community activities in 
which the tenants were interested. 

1. The General Meeting. 

The following two weeks were devoted 
to laying the groundwork for this meet- 
ing. Committees were set up to represent 
the different areas of interest which the 
women had indicated: nursery school, 
school-age recreation, and adult educatien 
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and recreation. These committees met 
separately to discuss (he problems which 
mey wished to present to the experts at 
the meeting, and then met again together 
to discuss their findings. 

The night of the meeting forty women 
and three men came to the community 
hall. The meeting was organized ia three 
parts: a panel discussion by experts whom 
the community worker had brought to 
the meeting, smaller discussion and plan- 
ning groups focussing on the three types 
of community activities, and a movie 
(“The City” — a documentary about 
crow'ded city living conditions) which 
was included to attract people to the 
meeting. 

2. Progress Made Towards Community 
Activities. 

Within a week following the general 
meeting, there were meetmgs of the three 
conuniitees. Major progress was made in 
the development of plans for the nursery 
school. 

Approximately a month after the re- 
search program began, the basic commit- 
tee work and planning had been com- 
pleted. A widely supported program of 
community activities, it appeared, was 
about to be realized. 

3. The Rise of Sew Leaders. 

During this period of basic organiza- 
tioaal work, a growing number of women 
became involved in the activities. 

Since a much wider group of women 
was being included in the activity pro- 
gnun, a shift in leadership was taking 
p/ace. This change in leadenhJp occurred 
because new women were becoming in- 
terested and assuming responsibilities and 
because the formation of various sub- 
committees made it impossible for all the 
work to be done by the same few people. 

Hie chairman and secreiary of the len- 
anu’ committee, however, continued to 
be active during this period of organiza- 
lioa although neither was able to maintain 
her former dominant position. A number 
of factors cOiObined to undermine the 
leadership of the chairman. She was not 
strongly supported by the community 
werJeer because it was felt that she would 
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not encourage wide participation of ten- 
ants in activities. 

The leadership of the secretary of the 
tenants’ committee was also waning. She 
was displaced from having sole control of 
publicity. In other ways her own influ- 
ence weakened as the influence of others 
grew. During this period, she saw her 
friend and neighbor, Mrs. C., rise to a 
new position of leadership in the nursery 
school activities and become increasingly 
influential. 


4. The Emergence of Resistance. 

During this period of preliminary work, 
resistances toward the action program be- 
gan to make themselves known. These 
resistances showed themselves in three 
ways: first, a lasting pessimism with re- 
gard to the possibility of establishing a 
successful program of community activi- 
ties; second, pronounced criticism of the 
gener^ meeting; and third, opposition to 
specific features of the activities. 

The chairman of the tenants’ commit- 
tee frequently voiced pessimism concern- 
ing the future of the activities based on 
her conception of the other tenants and 
her expenence in the past. This pessimism 
w^ communicated to her associates and 
critical and defeatist. 

Criticism of the general meeting also 
resistance. 

iJh Mperts who had 

h,sd been to stimulate in- 
terest and imtiative on the part of the 

Si"ih’ "‘’e complained 

that the experu had not taken enouch 
mutmive and did not seem to be of mufh 

Another effect of the general meetinir 
was to crystaUize suspicion about “who 
all these experu were and why they were 
““I in 'he project " 

Wile It was clear to those attending the 
meeting that the experts were all fmwn 
the same educational institution, they dS 

committee. Her rSnee wL s'!™’ 
bSgoffeaerWtiS™ 


5. The Groundwork for the Rumor. 

At this point the people in the project 
were closer than they had ever been to a 
(m^tructive program of community ac- 
tivities and at the same time overt resist- 
ance against these community activities 
was also at its peak. The increased num- 
ber of people who were participating 
threatened the status position of the old 
leaders. If these activities were to pro- 
ceed, new leaders would almost certainly 
become dominant. The successful prog- 
ress of the various committees also con- 
tradicted the widespread conviction that 
such activities were impossible in this 
community. This unexpected progress 
focussed the attention of those who re- 
sisted on the outsiders whose motives for 
working with them they did not under- 
stand. In the absence of satisfactory in- 
formation supplied by the outsiders, an 
explanation was found which appeared 
plausible to some and which justified the 
resistance which had arisen. 


THE RUMOR 


One morning late in February, 1947, 
when the community worker arrived at 
the project to attend a meeting of the 
school-age recreation committee, she hap- 
pened to meet a member of the commit- 
ee on the street. The co mm unity worker 
was told that this meeting and all other 
meetings were cancelled and that she 
TOu d get more detailed information from 
ine other women or from the local man- 
ager of the project. The woman seemed 
embarrassed and unwilling to talk about 
ihc reasons for this development. The 
immunity worker proceeded to talk with 
IJh f project manager to find out 
What had happened. The following recon- 
^ction of events is based upon infer- 
loc^ project 

from rogional management, and 

STe„a„r““‘ P'^i- 

'P'" "hp atlcnded 

d™ ff .hi ™ P 

bovs’ Iff' . Was a leader of 

SfoVS-l with X law- 

enforrement agency and lo be panicu- 



larly interested in combatting communist 
influences. 

Following the general meeting the sec- 
retary of the tenants’ committee went to 
see Mr. M., and between them they ar- 
rived at certain conclusions which the 
secretary told to a number of the more 
active tenants as demonstrated facts. First, 
it was declared that Mrs. C., who had 
been very active in organizing the nursery 
school, was an “avowed communist.” 
Secondly, it was asserted that three of 
the experts who spoke at the general 
meeting were also known to be commu- 
nists. 

The obvious conclusion to be reached 
was that the tenants should have nothing 
further to do with these community ac- 
tivities. . 

Armed with these “proven facts, the 
secretary of the tenants’ committee spent 
considerable time talking with two other 
women about her discovery. Among them 
they decided to call a meeting of the more 
active leaders to decide what steps should 
be taken. The decision of the six women 
who attended this meeting was to stale 
the case to the local protect manager and 
to ask his advice as to what to do. 

In the subsequent meeting of eight 
women with the local 
{two women just happened I 
manager’s office at the time) there 

some disagreement between 

wanted to drop the program altogeffier 

and those who 

a Thfh «f*crGt 4 irV of tbs tsnonls 
course. The secretary 

mittee and “ activities 

most insistent on having 

stopped immediately. advice, 

manager, when “k'/i p,. 

stated that he was in undcixtand 

cause he himself did no fully 

who the community w By ,be 

the research was being 

end of the ‘ S to drop 

erate among the ^ situation had 

the activities because the 

become disagrecoh e. of 

The immediate ede acssalion of ac- 
evenls was the compl 1 
tivities. It was almost tw 
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the community worker could do anything 
to dispel the rumor, since regional man- 
agement, wanting to assist in counteract- 
ing the rumor, requested a delay in ac- 
tion. By the time the community worker 
resumed her activities, it had become 
greatly elaborated. 

Once the basic premise of communism 
had been accepted, a cognitive reorg^- 
ization took place bringing new meaning 
to many events which had not previously 
seemed at all significant. Small mcidents 
at committee meetmgs, minor details of 
procedure at the general meeung, a 
chance remark in a conversation, a speak- 
er’s manner of address — all became inte- 
grated and added up to support the prem- 
ise of communism. Some examples of 
this process may be cited. 

The sudden interest that Mrs. _C. (me 
avowed communist) had shown in nurs- 
ery school activities, her repealed praise 
of the community worker, and the tact 
that the community worker had accepted 
an invitation to dinner at her home be- 
came the basis for the “ 

community worker and Mrs, C had been 

"'■?L?‘oIIe;Sc by ffie commumty 
worker to provide temporardy a nurseoi 
sTil teacher gave rise to 
cerninn the source of the money and the 
reaso/for the outsider’s wanting her own 

Serin the school. The communist an- 

'‘“Th^mnl^’'shown'atth=generalm.et- 

ingT which contrasted 

."SiSrttStS; 

hcf that die Russian.’’ 

by Aaron Coplan ) general 

Several things h^PPe^S 

meeting were later ° ® suggestion 

of communist tactics. ^ jj 

^de by one of expem tha^ 

education j international af- 

'rvirarop'^rlunity for commuont 

propaganda. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RUMOR 


The functions of the rumor become 
clear if one relates the content and eflfects 
of the rumor to the situation from which 
it sprang. These functions may be ana- 
lyzed in terms of the rumor’s relation to 
areas of cognitive unclarity, personal mo- 
tivations, and problems of interpersonal 
relations. 

As indicated in discussing the events 
leading up to the rumor, there were many 
areas of cognitive unclarity for the proj- 
ect residents concerning the new efforts 
to organize community activities. The 
statement made by the community worker 
that she was employed by a research or- 
ganization and was interested in commu- 
nity activities left many questions unan- 
swered. The premise of communist 
sponsorship tied previously incompre- 
hensible ^ facts together into a coherent 
explanation. They now “understood” 
What was happening and why it was tak- 
ing place. With communist sponsorship 
as an accepted reference point they pro- 
ceeded to substantiate it further, as rein- 

piSng® 

situation leading up 

beginning to feel their 
leadership position threatened. New lead 
CIS were emerging and assuming impor- 
tance in the direction of new acS 
The effect of the rumor was to put an 
“d tn these aetivilies, to dissolve the new 
^mmittees, and thus to preserve the S 
t^? Tbe communist con- 

favombte^^l^■■ “ P"'™' 'bose 
activities from openly 


munity activities were the ones who heard 
the rumor. A variety of factors can affect 
the magnitude of the restraining force 
against telling the rumor. The data in this 
study have shown that the intimacy of the 
relationship between two people is one of 
these forces. The more intimate the rela- 
tionship, the less the restraining force. 
Thus, more of those with close friends 
than with only acquaintances heard the 
rumor. Some of the other factors which 
would undoubtedly affect the strength of 
the restraining force against communica- 
tion are the ease of getting in touch with 
a person, the receptivity of the other per- 
son, and the like. 

There remains the question of why a 
person tells the rumor at all. Although 
the answer to this question in the case of 
the present rumor can only be inferred 
from indirect evidence, several reasons 
for telling the rumor may be identified. 
The reasons which led the active insti- 
gator to conceive the rumor also led her 
to tell it, for only by means of its general 
acceptance could it become a social fact. 
For those who became immediately in- 
volved in the discussion of the rumor with 
the project rnanager, the tension resulting 
from ‘‘being in on” an exciting happening 
probably heightened the urge to talk 
about it to others. Some of these women 
undoubtedly also felt compeUed to teU 
the rumor in order to account for the ces- 
sauoa of activity. These same factors may 
ako have influenced further transmission 
o e romor throughout the project, and 
one might expect them to be stronger 
among those people who were involved 
more highly m community activities. It 
. . . , ® f^called that those who were more 

ghly involved in community activities 
were more likely to have told the rumor 
after hearing. 

““‘■P basic formulaUon of 
. ® fundamental reasons for the 
«mmo„ication of nioior is in Icrms of 
nitivfp arising from disparities of cog- 
hSrin ““““e people. If, upon 

P seeial be- 

havior is to be modified by it strone 

So?*™ b"“S olber pci^ 
pies cogmlivc structure in iL with his 



own. If this is not accomplished, his own 
behavior will not be understood or ac- 
cepted by others, and joint social action 
will become difficult. 

The extent of spread of rumor through 
a social structure will be governed by the 
factors which we have just discussed, 
namely, by the magnitude and direction 
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of the drivmg and restraining forces. In 
addition, it will be governed by the struc- 
ture of the group and the patterns of in- 
formal communicauon within the group, 
since duplication of communication chan- 
nels and the existence of communication 
bottlenecks will greatly affect the extent 
of spread. 


Types of rumor-mducing situations. Groups engaged in collective behavior may 
be oriented in one of two ways: externally, toward action on some object which 
is outside of the group; or internally, toward the production, enhancement, or 
validation of a subjective state which characterizes the group itself. There are 
corresponding types of rumors and rumor-inducing situations. The type of situa- 
tion in which rumors arise accounts for the nature of the rumors and of the 
changes in them as much as do individual motives for rumor spreading and rumor 
distortion, such as guilt, hostility, or projection. 

The article by Feslinger shows one type of rumor-inducing situation and the 
type of rumors it gave rise to. Here mem^rs of the rumor group needed imagery 
of a sort that would support and justify a particular course of action, and the 
rumor which developed served this purpose. TTie rumors which always precede 
a race riot are of this type, validating a course of action which would ordinardy 
be inhibited by the norms of the society. 

In other situations, no collective action may be possible but a commonly-shared 
experience may create a mood so intense that it requires validation. There may 
be an ambivalence o£ mood which can only be resolved by the developmeDI of 
some collecliveiy-sanctioned imagery supporting one alternative or the other. In 
other cases, the mood may be stronger than the verifiable evidence seems to 
justify, so that the imagery developed in the rumor process validates the feelmg 
that “things are worse (or belter) than they seem." Rumors of this sort are cur- 
rent after a disaster. They usually include exaggerated reports of damage, rumors 
of disasters in other places, and forecasts of even worse catastrophes to come. 
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^ P THE atony forms of collective behavior, ihe crowd is the oae of 

which most people are most aware. Crowd behavior is frequent in occurrence, 
often spectacular, and varies tremendously in its specific manifestations. The 
mob, murderous or destructive; the rioting crowd, whether angiy or triumphant; 
crowds engaged in orgies of joy, grief, or religious fervor; audiences which "go 
wild"; groups in panic; clusters of gawking spectators — all these and many other 
types are manifestations of the crowd. The initial stages of the development of 
crowd behavior have been discussed in connection with social contagion. The 
elements common to all crowds and the features which disimguisb subtypes of 
this form of collective behavior may now be cuarained. 

Common characlerisKcs of crowds. The conditions for the development of col- 
lective behavior indicate some of the features which characterize the crowd and 
the individuals who compose it. The situation is ambiguous or unstructured; the 
participants do not share pre-existing, traditional expectations as to how they 
should behave; the outcome is uncertain. Yet these conditions are not sufficient 
for the emergence of crowd behavior unless another factor is present — a sense of 
urgency, a feeling that something must be done now. 

As crowd behavior develops, there is communication of mood, imageiy, and 
a conception of what kind of action is appropriate, TTiese are emersent, not tra- 
ditional. While they are related to Ihe past experiences and previously-held norms 
and attitudes of the participants, they constitute new products of the interaction 
in the particular situation. . t j 

The notion of “a conception of appropriate action" should not be understood 
to imply 0 spcciflo plan of action. Altiiough in soore cron* a precise palicni of 
action may be qnickly defined as nppropriale. usually there exists only a sense 
that certain kinds of acUon are appropriate and that other Bads are not. 

The mood, imageiy, and concepUon of appropriate action are not only com- 
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municated in the ciowd; they take on a definitely normative character. As more 
and more people come to think and feel in the same way, there is a growing sense 
that everyone should share these feelings and definitions. There is increasing 
pressure on individuals to conform; a sense of constraint develops in the crowd. 

Thus, on the group level, there is the emergence of a norm. On the individual 
level there is heightened suggesUbility, but this suggestibility is not of an unfo- 
cused, indiscriminate nature. It amounts to a tendency to respond uncritically to 
su^estioiB that are consistent with the mood, imagery, and conception of appro- 
priate acbon that have developed and assumed a normative character. 

i-maUy, the crowd is peimissive in that attitudes may be expressed, and actions 
taken which would normaUy be inhibited. Ordinarily it is possible for the indi- 
I normative conflicts by techniques of avoidance and raUon- 

mSivate’n^ ““““tent with other acts in which he is 

by “llural sanctions which inhibit, 

oemiteiniT ihp™nh-!!> “Passion of some attitudes as against others, while still 
pennittmg the inhibited attitudes to exist 

sa^fonef i^n expressed in the crowd are those which, while being 

expression But crowd member, are ordinarily limited in their 

reconciled * and which confliebng attitudes can no longer be 

more fully expressed Thn«^ ‘t received only limited expression are 

crowd behaviorat?^'s^ o„‘‘ basic condition out of which 

integration- it is not a mnWf ^ conflict, of a breakdown of normative 

bem®Sihe’crowd Iv r a situation mem- 

ordinarily limited in exoressinn^^th "'**''** “”““al in that they reflect attitudes 
acting in the process of resolvim. p™'™ “aw altitudes and ways of 

New forms of behavior not orevfoustv^il^^ •'’* ““dieting culmtal demands, 
which the crowd is draira, may emerge^ *be group from 

of mg“Ly-“Tci™um?at^^^^^^ <>> ~inty; ( 2 ) a sense 

tive individual suggestibilitv and >magery; (4) constraint; (5) selec- 

not develop suffieSy in aSerd^r' ^ 

havior but which has these basic chnr 9 f<t type of crowd be- 

crowd. As crowds develop further ihpv called an elemental 

as is suggested by the many schemes other, 

posed by different writers. The dimensions Tn 

considered to complete the analysis of ih». r crowds vary must also be 

. The crowd objedive ail Sffrl T 

istics of a crowd is the communication^oV^r"* essential character- 

appropriate line of action. This crowd-defined mcluding a conception of an 
;/ve. is of crucial importan«rS^fthr f 

the mihviduals in the crowd. On the bask of th relations between 

objective and the type of relationship between th^ Actors, the type of crowd 
aspects m which crowd forms differ Ly rd^esf^rd"" members, the significant 

dimensions of crowds 
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In the individualistic crowd, the action of the members is similar or even 
iaentjcaJ. It tends to become competitive, since the presence of other crowd 
members may interfere with the attainment of the objective by each individual 
ine sohdaristic crowd, in contrast, tends to develop a division of labor, with the 
actions of the individual members supplementing rather than parallelmg each 
other. The individualistic crowd serves primarily to provide a permissive atmos- 
phere, one which allows people to pursue without inhibitions what are essentially 
private objectives. In both sohdaristic and individualistic crowds there is com- 
munication of mood and the development of a common perception of the situa- 
tion and of appropriate behavior. 

A mixed type: the factional crowd. Sohdaristic and individualistic crowds, as 
ttescribed here, represent polar types. Crowd behavior follows all along the con- 
tinuum between these two extremes. Resembling, yet distinct from, the solidarislic 
crowd is a mixed type which may be called the factional crowd. Such a type is 
found in a race riot where opposing groups give each other identical treatment. 

The factional crowd resembles two so/idarisfic crowds opposing each other. It is 
not merely two separate crowds, however, because the communication of mood 
and the stimulation to action transcends the boundaries of the two factions so 
that the mood of each is facilitated and strengthened by the presence of the same 
mood OR the other side. The tendency, then, is toward the development of a 
uniform mood and a uniform pattern of action throughout the entire crowd even 
though it is made up of two completely opposing factions. 

Focused-volafile. The objectives of crowds may also vary in their degree of 
specificity. The objective may be action toward a very specific object— assaulting 
a particular victim or destroying a certain building. The objective may consist, 
on the other hand, of action on a general class of objects, such as members of a 
minority group in general. A crowd with Ihc first sort of objective may be raid 
to be focused, in that its attention is eoneenlratcd on one sjjeciac object. The 
crowd with the latter type of objective may be characterued as volatile, in that 
its Tbiective may be accomplished by action on many speciho objects of a general 

Se""nd“iS”:r;wi,s ^"t -dom or uncoordinated, for Uicy 

are all concerned with the s^ejenerf ^ of^^^^ 
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mimicated in the ciowd; they take on a definitely normative character. As more 
and more people come to think and feel in the same way, there is a growing sense 
that everyone should share these feelings and definitions. There is increasing 
pre^ure on individuals to conform; a sense of constraint develops in the crowd. 

Thus, on the group level, there is the emergence of a norm. On the individual 
level there is heightened suggestibility, but this suggestibility is not of an unfo- 
cused, indiscriminate nature. It amounts to a tendency to respond uncritically to 
suggestions that are consistent with the mood, imagery, and conception of appro- 
pnate action that have developed and assumed a normative character. 

Mnally, the crowd is permissive in that attitudes may be expressed, and acUons 
normally be inhibited. Ordinarily it is pLsible for the indi- 
I bnln ° normative conflicts by techniques of avoidance and ration- 
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la the individualistic crowd, the action of the members is simUar or even 
Identical. It tends to become competitive, since the presence of other crowd 
members may interfere with the attainment of the objective by each individual 
the sohdaristic crowd, in contrast, tends to develop a division of labor, with the 
acUons of ^e individual members supplementing rather than paralleling each 
other. The individualistic crowd serves primarily to provide a permissive atmos- 
phere, one which allows people to pursue without inhibitions what are essentially 
private objectives. In both sohdaristic and individualistic crowds there is com- 
munication of mood and the development of a common perception of the situa- 
tion and of appropriate behavior. 

A mixed type: the factional crowd. Solidaristic and individualistic crowds, as 
described here, represent polar types. Crowd behavior follows all along the con- 
tinuum between these two extremes. Resembling, yet distmct from, the solidaristic 
crowd Js a mixed type which may be called the factional crowd. Such a type is 
found in a race riot where opposing groups pve each other identical treatment. 

The factional crowd resembles two solidaristic crowds opposing each other. It is 
not merely two separate crowds, however, because the communication of mood 
and the stimulation to action transcends the boundaries of the two factions so 
that the mood of each is facilitated and strengthened by the presence of the same 
mood on the other side. The tendency, then, is toward the development of a 
uniform mood and a uniform pattern of action throughout the entire crowd even 
though it is made up of two completely opposing factions. 

Focused-volafile. The objectives of crowds may also vaiy in their degree of 
specificity. The objective may be action toward a very specific object— assaulting 
a particular victim or destroying a certain building. The objective may consist, 
on the other hand, of action on a general class of objects, such as members of a 
minority group in general. A crowd mlh the first sort of objective may be 
to be ficased. in that its attention is concentrated on one spec, fie object, -ne 
crowd with the latter type of objective may be charactenzed m volaa e. m tha 
its objective may be accomplished by aclion on many spectfio objects of a general 
class The volatile crowd may easily shift us attention from one s^cific objee to 
another ^™in*edj^ bWy <0 do so. Hence them is much shitting of attenbon 

tte vo'SeTrowd and its uncoordinated, for they 

are aU concerned f has also determines 
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crowd is such that the criterion of its attainment is some action upon an external 
object — some physical object, or some person or persons not part of the crowd. 
This action need not necessarily be a direct, physical assault. It may be indirect, 
as when a crowd drives a speaker from his platform with boos or when a demon- 
strating crowd conveys its attitudes of displeasure to a public olScial. 

The measure of achievement of the objective of the expressive crowd is, in 
contrast, the production of some sort of subjective experience or some behavior 
in the crowd members themselves. It may be the accentuation of a feeling state, 
the induction of an experience such as seeing visions, or the elicitation of a cer- 
tain type of behavior such as “speaking with tongues” or vigorous cheering. 
Whatever the specific objective, however, the criterion of its accomplishment is 
subjective and internal. 

0(AMPLES OF CROWD TYPES 


Three dimensions of crowds have been described, each having polar types, 
^y crowd may be characterized in terms of these three dimensions. LogicaUy, 
this should lead to the identification of eight crowd types. But the dichotomy 
jocused-volatile does not apply to the expressive crowd, since its objective is pro- 
uc ion of some subjeedve state, not action on some object. There is no external 
object which can be either specific or one example of a general class. Hence we 
find SIX specific, composite types of crowds. 

Ihs same situation, such as a 
P“«‘v>ng an event in very much the same way, a 
nJousW ' P®°P'® to Mperience the same mood almost simulta- 
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Crowds which engage in looting or vandalism arc often of this type. One of the 
most striking examples of such a crowd was the mob which footed the business 
section of Harlem on the nights of August 1st and 2nd, 1943. The mob did not 
act as a unified, integrated collectivity. It consisted, rather, of numerous individ- 
uals and small groups pursuing parellel mdividual objectives— the garnering of a 
variety of goods from the white-owned stores m the district. Oark and Barker, 
in an interview with a participant in the riot, obtained an unusually detailed, if 
not meticulously accurate, account of the mob’s behavior. Excerpts from this 
interview show that the effect of the crowd situation was not to focus the acuviUes 
of the participants upon any specific objective, but to provide a permusive cmei 
for various types of aggressive behavior, includmg lootmg and vand^ism. We 
can also see the deterioration of group relauons so that members of the crmvd 
turned on one another. The competitiveness of the mdiyiduahstic crowd is evi- 
dent, as is the permissiveness to act in terms of mdividual irritations. 

A PARTICIPANT IN THE HARLEM RIOT 
Kenneth B. Clark and James Barker 

R. is a dark-browD-skinned Negro, 18 
yean old. He was bom in New York 
City. For the past two years he has lived 
alone in a roominghouse in the center ot 
Harlem. When the interviewer 
for the first time on the evening of the 
interview he was engaged in aniMled 
conversation with Iwo other members ol 
his CD messenger unit. 

During the course of this 
R., uaprampted by Ibe 
lo discuss the 1943 Hurlem riot md hts 

account to the group, th 

ing to write a book. 8 Jjp 

viewer an hj, account of his 

would like a record readily agreed 

experiences in *= "“^ej'LSedi- 
to cooperate and ‘be interview him 

ately made arrangements to mt 

n a private office. 


“ cf the American 

Adapted by „a the autbots. 

Paycholosa»! a„d »»»• 

from Ivenneth personality. A 

•The Zoot Effect m P Abnormal 
Riot (1915). PP- 113-14*. 

social rsjcholoffy. t 


rrhe following paragraphs are exce^U 
from this private interview, as recorded 
by Clark and Barker.] 

Before the riot starts 1 »o jj’® 
Harlem Dump Ihealer. 
four runs in there and says that. Har 
lem IS on flrel" The “niggers jump up 
half full of juice and running for tte 
door, me leading of course. By Ih s 
uSe Ihe “niggers” have toreddfif half 

"'•Se'S Marred when a colored man 
SlSlig"' M S?ilsl!‘°and'‘‘re 'people 

-Ill’s? “erhSesS! 

b“£,“l!’f'copiindmJfi.ereu„n.cre.- 
nothin there. , ” ._bi„haIf-a*cow. 

%Sirb-keSB|eh^ 

-="’2^srirbcn:i:e 

baekr -nie cop gels «cn „ j,. 

rest of the crowd begins w 
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puts the rifle down, lowered it rather, 
and walks away. 

Walkin’ a little ways, they caught a 
’fay {white), heatin’ hell outa him half 
ta death. The man starts throwing 
money into the air and runnin’ like 
hell. The boys was fightin’ left and 


right for a two dollar bill, tcarin’ it in 
half; one of the boys say: “You gimme 
your half!” the other one says: “You 
gimme your half!” Stubborn as they 
was, neither one of them gave in. As 
tired as I was I was scuHling, 1 gets 
myself $50. 


Individuallsfic-focused-acllng. The individualistic-focused-acting crowd differs 
from the type just discussed only in that the parallel, individual objective of the 
participants is a very specific one. The distinctive characteristics of the individual- 
istic type of crowd are best seen in this specific crowd type. 

^ Alexander Mintz has produced in the laboratory the type of situation which 
gives rise to individualistic crowd action. In this experiment the situation is de- 
^ed by the participants as a highly competitive one. The factor of interaction 
IS not important here, for the experiment is set up so that the situation is almost 
instantaneously perceived as demanding a hasty “every man for himself’ sort of 
action. The definition held by the participants in this experiment is a common 
one and the Imes of action are identical. They are not coordinated, however, and 
the present ^ other persons does not contribute to the accomplishment of indi- 
defhied i7^^ ^ presence of others that causes the situation to be 


NON-ADAPTIVE GROUP BEHAVIOR 
Alexander Mintz 


- — III niib papei 

suggesting that violent emotional excite 
ment is not the decisive factor in the non- 
adaplive behavior of people in panics and 
related situations. Instead, it appears to 


- — uiuuiuiu 

Structure, which has been generally over- 
looked by social scientists as a factor in 

_ panics. Cooperative behavior is required 

be possible to exolain "thl* common good but has very differ- 

chaf^teter f- the indiviSual de- 

their perception of the situation Ld UieJ m ^thl T ‘fi ° 

expectation of what is likely to haDoen o'rH ‘f everyone leaves m an 

In recent times, a number of nsvrhoi ' • manner, everybody is safe, and an 

gists have tended to re^reffeSi'"^ ““'ing for his turn U not sac 

human behavior in terms^f the ohenom- lif™® ‘"•'''“ts. But, it the coopera- 
enal properties of the situation in which ^ Pattern of behavior is disturbed, the 

it occurs “t atlvice, "Keep your head, don’t 

What arc the reasonable cxnert.ti„ and you will be 

of people at a theater fire or fa similr ** *''= are 

circumstances in which a panic is ant to is likdv’ <Ws advice 

"Situations cf thU type tc„^d‘ ‘to -S^if 

eL“r"aS ^htcTt 

UlC SltUnfinn /.t, ^ . 




author from Vi AasoclaUon andthe tho group. However, 

IK« t, “-Von-Adap. Ijj situation changes completely as soon 

minority of people cease to cooper- 
A conflict between the needs of the 
group and the selfish needs of the indi- 
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vidual then arises. An individual who rec- 
ognizes this state of things and who wants 
to benefit the group must sacrifice his own 
selfish needs. 

It is suggested here that it is chiefly Ae 
reward structure of the situations which 
is responsible for non-adaptive behavior 
of groups at theater fires and similar sit- 
uations. People are likely to recognize the 
threats to themselves, as they appear, and 
Se accordingly. These si.uaUons .ay 
be compared to stales of unstable ^ ,„.,ars to be entirely unsubstannaled in 

librium in mechanics; a cone balanced on „„ the contrary, the 

its tip is not likely to remain in this pos ^ f>r /ttcnprs.il occur- 
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rule, and yet no non-adaptive group be- 
havior appears. Thus it has been reported 
that intense fear is practically unnersally 
present in soldiers about to go into battle 
and yet no panic need develop. Similarly, 
participants in an athletic contest are apt 
to be so emotionally excited that vomit- 
ing b common; no markedly non adap- 
tive group behavior appears to develop as 
a result of this kind of intense excitement. 

The assumption of personality altera- 
.. -e _i» As-,a, tn r-roufH membershin 


Its up IS iiui . , 

tion a long time because a slight miu^ 
displacement of its center of gravity al- 
lows the force of gravity to make it fall 
all the way. Similarly, cooperative be- 
havior at a theater fire is likely to deten- 

orate progressively as soon as an initial p„posca iuvw„ . - 

disturbance occurs. If a few „ eaperimenu was devised. It was 

begin to push, the others are apt to rec^- „ correct it 

nize that their interests are fbreaten^ „ ji„suale its func- 

they can expect to T IJS tionL in the laboratory. If subst^tN 

individual rewards only by pressing th 8 laboratory findings, the theory 

personal advantages at the groups ex- ,o be discarded. 

^ense. b<any of them react ...zatMaSTsa oa 


the case oi panics 

competitive behavior or dispersal ocem- 
nng in panics suggests that group cohe- 
sion disappears and that people begin to 
behave purely as individuals m accord- 
ance with iheir selfish needs. . . • 

As a first step towards the verification 


pense. Many ot tnem “r 
a vicious circle is set up, aad the disturb 
ance spreads. Competitive bebevtor (push 

ing and fighting) may resdb as 


experimental design 

Th. experiments were conductedjid. 




^'ThlrS'Sr is 

verse of the conventional 

cube non-adaptive grop supposed 

lional facilitation group sima- 

alterations of personality m gm P 

•“a*- . of mutual emotional fa- 

The “/uied; its operation can 

cilitation IS not ncme . slo- 

be readily anfinations, in audi- 

dents during final However, it is 

enccs at ^''^^otional excitement as 

not believed ‘hat^ ^.^d^pUve group 
such is responsible JO situations m 

behavior. There ^ excitement is the 
which intense emotional 


mm 

ical setup made il easy r 

s^rv^gedimn-rjoft; 

““‘‘'Se'aj'n'f if The^ones had In arrbe 

Smctfttnecitinnrder.oneatann.=. 

Experimental Silualtons 

1 . One of the capen-"™'”; 

designed S°” ijed, uncoopcrau.c, 

•^^SSw^ffpbcbaviorrcsnfba*- 
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“traffic” jams by duplicating the essential 
features of panic-producing situations^ as 
explained in the theoretical section of this 
paper. The experimental situation was 
represented to the subjects as a game in 
which each participant could win or lose 
money. A subject could win or lose de- 
pending on how successful he was in pull- 
ing out his cone. Success was defined in 
terms of arbitrary time limits in some ex- 
periments. In other experiments water 
was made to flow into the bottle through 
a spout near the bottom and the subject 
was successful if his cone came out of 
the bottle untouched by the water. Inas- 
much as the rewards and fines were of- 
fered to individuals, depending on what 
would happen to their particular cones, it 
was thought that the cooperative pattern 
of behavior, required for group success, 
would be easily disrupted; a momentary 
tratnc jam” at the bottleneck would be 
perceived by some of the subjects as 
threatening them with loss in the game 
as a result of the anticipated failure 
of woperative behavior. These subjects 

probably do so, and 

.dly 10 deteriorate after an initial disturb- 
ance occurred. 

11 ,,*,°.°^“ who recognized 

that full success was out of their reach 
should not stop trying, inienuediate steps 
between full success and full failure were 
announced, the details and the ar^onn" 
th="irble '"mmarized in 

wards and LeTtre ZTZ 

corns ’><> 
1 to 10 cc;i. f™"- 

decided “p"on\T^:n™T.r'i„tde7[: 

show that the characteristically inefficient, 
,l„r i“ panics can be rcoro- 

tre'file'w’t •''‘= “d fi™ 

-mhe^tr'^corgrsTn'deS 

.mrndncedsoasfoerptitffi™ 


of the experimental situation as a game 
in which individuals could win or lose. 

2. In the contrasting experimental set- 
ups there were no individual rewards or 
fines, and there was no flow of water ex- 
cept for a few control experiments. The 
experiments W’cre described as attempts 
to measure the ability of groups of peo- 
ple to behave cooperatively. Good per- 
formances of other groups were quoted. 
It w'as expected that under these condi- 
tions no “traffic jams” would develop. 
Subjects had no motivation to disregard 
any plan that might be devised by the 
group; the only incentive offered was 
membership in a group of people who 
were going to show their ability to coop- 
erate effectively with each other. Thus 
the reward structure was the principal ex- 
perimental variable studied in these two 
experimental situations. 

3. Another variable investigated was 
the excitement built up by mutual facili- 
tation. In a number of “no-reward” ex- 
periments several subjects were asked to 
act as accomplices. They were secretly 
instructed before the experiment began 
to scream, behave excitedly, swear, and 
make as much noise as possible. To limit 
their influence to emotional facilitation 
I ey were asked not to give specific bad 
advice nor to disturb the workings of any 
plan the group might decide upon. It was 
expected that the added emotional excite- 
ment, which is the major factor in Le 

ons and similar theories of panics, 
would not have much effect on the re- 
sults. 

4. In certain of the reward-and-fine 
expenraents an attempt was made to min- 
imize the opportunities for mutual emo- 
lonal facilitation by largely preventing 
JJjf subjects from seeing each other. This 

S. f “'"P^‘^hed by a circular screen 

^ and arms and with 

nrS on the outside, placed 

stn« I ■ ^ bottle. Each subject 

V “ “stall” hiding him 

ne»gfbors; he saw the bottle 
hole- oni °u- through the eye 

bv the could be seen 

‘he eyes were 
y to be seen because the subjects 
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were mainly looking at the bolrtc lied to succeed in n„n 

the floor. In order to prevent excited <>ie 

screams, the subjects were usTmTo ™‘ <>' 19 in -<0 sec- 

main silent after the experiment began nultef on? T' 

which re, nest „as Jared/ compJ,e/S h ‘ ‘® *■ “““‘'i '“‘1 

It was expected that [he ^“uiSt dLs n whiS 

essenh'.iTIv th„ •». , . wijch there had been no rewards 

and la which they had had the oppor- 


esscntially the same as those m the other 
rc\vard*and-hne experiments. 

5. A third variable which was intro- 
duced in a few of the experiments was 
interference with the opportunity to ar- 
rive at a plan of action. In most of the 
experiments the subjects were not pre- 
vented from conducting preliminary dis- 
cussions; in aJmost aJl instances either 
they started such a discussion immediately 
or asked for permission to do so, which 
was given. Only twice did a group fail to 
discuss and agree upon a plan when dis- 
cussion was not explicitly forbidden. On 
the other hand, in two of the reward-and- 
fine experiments conducted early in the 
study the subjects were forbidden to talk 
to each other both before and during tbe 
experiment; in one reward-and-dne ex- 
periment conducted immediately after 
three no-reward experiments with the 
same group, the subjects were prevented 
from having a preliminary discussion so 
that DO plan could be agreed upon before- 
hand, but were allowed to talk during the 
experiment, . . , 


The conditions and results of all of the 
experiments conducted so far are indi- 
cated in a table in an appendix. Forty-tw> 
experiments with 26 groups of subj^ts 
were performed altogether, including 
some preliminary and control experitncnis 
conducted to investigate potential sources 
of error. . . . 

One experiment was conducted before 
the procedure was fully developed; there 
were no fines and only one reward level 
was announced. No “traffic jam" resulted. 

There were 16 experiments with re- 
wards and fines. In three of them 


tunity to agree upon a plan of action. 

In the other 13 reward-and-fine experi- 
ments . . . discussion was not interfered 
with. In eight of these experiments . . . 
there were serious “traffic jams,” the large 
majority of the cones failing to be puffed 
out of tbe bottle within times ranging 
from one to approximately two minutes. 
In another experiment almost half of the 
cones were la the bottle after 1 minute 
... In two of these experiments . . . 
the factor of mutual emotional facilitation 
was minimized by tbe use of the screen. 
Tbe resubs Here much the same as in 
most of the other reward-and-fine experi- 
ments, suggestmg that this factor was not 
primarily responsible for the results. 

In four of the reward-and-fine experi- 
ments . . . there w'ere no serious “traffic 
jams"; all or almost all of the cones came 
out of the bottle in Jess than a minute 
/a three of these experiments the experi- 
menter was unable to persuade the win- 
ners to take the rewards; apparently the 
subjects bad failed to accept the situation 
as a game with winners and losers. In one 
of these experiments there was an addi- 
tional factor which probably interfered 
with “traffic jams”; immediately before 
this experiment . . . these subjects had 
participated in another ... in which no 
rewarib bad been offered and in which 
tbe fastest time of any group was achieved 
(10 seconds). The subjects knew the time 
of this trial; the time allowance for win- 
ning exceeded it by 5 seconds, so that the 
chances of losing must have been recog- 
nized as slight by the subj'ccls. 

In the remaining 25 experiments there 
were do rewards or fines. Tw enty of these 
H ere described to the subjects 


experinients 
discusaon iijterfecd^mto before tbe “ 

to civvito a plan of a«ion. to 
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“natural” conditions, i.e., without the ex- 
perimenter entering into a conspiracy with 
accomplices. Experiments NR6 to NR12 
were similar but were conducted immedi- 
ately after experiments with accomplices. 
Experiments ANRI to ANR8 were the 
experments with accomplices who had 
been uistructed to make noise and to stir 
up excitement in the group. 

No serious traffic jam developed in any 
of these experiments, not in those with 
new subjects, nor in those with accom- 
plices, nor in those preceded by experi- 
ments with accomplices. The times for 
taking all cones out of the bottle ranged 
in these three groups of experiments from 
10 to 22 seconds, from 10.5 to 30 seconds 
and from 13.4 to 59 seconds. 

The experimenter’s accomplices were 
generally able to stir up excitement but 
this excitement faUed to disrupt the co- 
operative behavior of the group to an ex- 
tent comparable to that of the effect of 
the individual rewards and fines. In most 
of the reward-and-fine experiments the 
majonty of the cooes were still in the bot- 
tle after a minute or longer had elapsed. 

Uid the accompUces have any effect? 
The mean times of the two groups of the 

wtreTfa’ expetimenls 

were 16.8 seconds . . . and 19.6 seconds 

° “““ *= accomplice 

experiments was 34.4 seconds. The diSer- 
ence between the times of the two groups 
accompitees is 
scry small and not statistically significanL 
“P'rinients the mean 
tune was longer, significantly so at the 
.01 level of confidence, suggesting that 

effect dis^ting 

H , lamination of 

he data shows that the two longest times 
v H ^Pariments wereT 

tamed when some of the accomplices had 
misunderstood the instructions and gave 

ulcsc two cxpenmcnis . -»re» 

m“n lime drops 'to 26.4 ™: 
onds, and the critical ratio • j* 
that the difference between'thU ^^ 0 “ 

it fee s^a I "rrSr^e 

tmndardsofs'utS 


Thus it was not established with certainty 
that the accomplices who made noise and 
stirred up excitement without giving bad 
advice had a disrupting effect on group 
cooperation. They may have had; the evi- 
dence was inconclusive. More experi- 
ments would have been needed to estab- 
lish this point. The experiments with 
accomplices were designed merely to dis- 
cover whether an additional opportunity 
for mutual emotional facilitation would 
seriously disrupt group cooperation. They 
served their purpose in showing that it 
did not; and since the question whether 
it had a minor disrupting effect was not 
directly related to the main problem of 
this study in any case, the matter was not 
further investigated. . . . 

After each experiment or group of ex- 
periments the subjects were told by the 
experimenter about the true nature of 
the experiments and about the results 
obtained so far. The explanations were 
followed by dbcussions. In the groups 
which had failed to pull out the cones 
from the bottle, marked tendencies to- 
wards rationalization appeared during 
the^ discussions. Subjects tended to ex- 
plain the bad results of their group in 
terms of supposedly tangled strings, ef- 
fects of the water, or insufficient time for 
the formulation of a plan, disregarding 
uie fact that these factors failed to pro- 
uce traffic jams” in no-reward experi- 
ments. 


DISCUSSION 


presented at the beginning 
ot tins paper is opposed to the common 
tendency to view emotion as a predomi- 
MnUy disruptive factor in behavior. It 
attempt to recon- 
c phenomenal situation in cir- 
cu^tances leading to a panic. . . . 

. ® ®*pcriments provide laboratory 

hypothesis and 
hypothesis. The behav- 
Infffif.' ^ Subjects did not tend towards 

^ to behave uncooperatively after the 
disturbed. There were no “traffic 



TJie fortns of crowd behavior 
n (he no-reward experiments. Emo- 
|xci(cmen( produced by the experi- 
's accomplices interfered with the 
cy of group behavior only to a 
extent, if at a]J, compared to the 
—of individual rewards and fines. On 
ler hand, (here were inefiicient be- 
and “traffic jams” in more than 
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f the reward-and-fine experiments, 
— ich the subjects were confronted 
I ' .le probability of individual failure, 
as the bottle neck was tempo- 
■ "“"blocked. This result was obtained 
‘ t any more serious threat (o the 

than (he loss of ten cents at 
most and probably a mild feeling of fail- 
ure in a game. Thus intense fear was not 
found to be an essential condition of cha- 
otic, non-adaptive group behavior anal- 
ogous to that occurring in panics. 

‘Traffic jams" did not occur in all of 
the reward-and-fine experiments and were 
not expected to. In an experiment with 
IS to 20 subjects one cannot be certain 
that one or a few subjects will create a 
disturbance within the short time avail- 
able. With larger groups the percentage of 
"traffic jams" should be larger; the more 
people there are, the more likely it be- 
comes that one uncooperative individual 
will create the initial disturbance which 
leads to deterioration of the situatroo. 

The theory presented here, if correct. 


appears to apply to many situations and 
to contribute to the understanding of a 
number of social and economic phenom- 
ena. Situations with reward structures re- 
sembling that of panics and the reward- 
and-fine experiments reported here seem 
to be numerous. Tendencies towards non- 
adapUve group behavior are clearly pres- 
ent in many such situations, regardless 
of the presence or absence of face-to-face 
contacts between people and opportuni- 
ties for mutual emotional facilitation. 
Runs on banks resulting in bank failures, 
violations of price-fixing agreements 
among business men resulting in cut- 
throat competition, hoarding behavior of 
consumers during periods of scarcity of 
goods resulting in shortages are all forms 
of ultimately non-adaptive behavior which 
can be interpreted in terms of unstable 
reward structures of the situations. On 
(he other hand, there are situations in 
which the appearance of danger does not 
provide incentives for anti-social behav- 
ior. In such situations no chaotic non- 
adaptive behavior of groups seems to oc- 
cur in spite of the catastrophic nature of 
the danger and ample opportunity for 
face-to-face contacts. There seem to be 
no panics when people are trapped so (hat 
(here can be no struggle for art exit, e.g., 
at submarine and mine disasters. 


In “An Incident at a Train Station," tlie cancelling out of nouns of courtesy 
and even honesty by the urgency of the situation is even more ewdenl. Here, loo, 
it may be seen clearly how the very existence at the ejan-d cnntnbnlcs » lie 
common definition of the situation as competitive and demanding immediate 
action. 


AN INCIDENT AT A TRAIN STATION 


It was during the war that I was trying 
to catch the (rain in San Diego for Los 
Ange/es. When I got to the station there 
were already throngs of people wailing 
for the same train. And I found myscK 
the last in line. Naturally, I didn t expect 
to have a chance to get on. Numbers of 


From the flies or Kalph H. Turner. 


people get turned away from every one 
of these uains. But this was one time that 
I outsmarted the crowd. I noticed that 
ihe last coach wasn’t crowded and people 
were getting on nithout any diSSculty at 
all. The conductor had previously told 
me that this last coach went only as far 
as Oceanside. I had nothing to lose, so f 
thought I would try a stunt. I ran toward 
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the last coach, but before I left I said else ran, too. Then I turned back to the 
loudly, “Look, it isn’t crowded back here original car and got in without any diffi* 
and you can get on easily.” Everybody culty. 


Mintz includes panic as one of the most significant types of competitive or 
nonadaptive group behavior. Fear that panic might sweep American cities in the 
case of enemy iDombing has made the causes, the prevention, and the control of 
this type of behavior a matter of renewed interest to social scientists and lay- 
men alike. ^ 

Two important facts concerning the concept “panic” have been revealed 

« vague, m-dehned, and commoniy 
from 'thp a wide variety of behaviors ranging from wild flight to paralysis, 

biofa freouen?!."^ ■ •’‘•'“ior which is usually called “panic” 

IS not as frequent as it is commonly represented as being 

naSra^d wh Lrf.""' T « collective in 

Sowevera hetrcc^enfn f' ‘ .'’^''avior. The concept “panic” remains, 

bchaTibrnSraranrofl^S’^ ^ 

deSpScT-V^lv°emodo^i“Sf Co™"' 

an immediate severe^^threat and which^rL'^i.h presence of 

self and for others rather thnn in a increasmg the danger for the 

of Panic" they point out that whife n? <"«ussion of “The Problem 
is necessary for the develonment of ^ severe and imminent threat 

excited behavior is panic, Mr is alf flicht hph ^ condition. Not all 

presence of severe ttreat a ^L„pn " Panic occurs when, in the 

available-including the altemativl of"“Strn„“on?'“‘‘r 

or striving desperately to esc-rnp pop s chances m the situation” 

collective reaction the situation i'l pw Imuted route. When panic is a 

that a number of people are each Y individualistic and competitive, in 

problematic for each of them. attainment is 

because of its objective features but ^ competitive one not 

of it, as when they overlook escane roniP ^ crowd members’ perception 

behavior urcenev of .u, MS! Panic, as in .u , r_r .L...n 


behavior, the urgency of the situadon^nu' Panic, as in all forms of crowd 
alternatives available and to the consc^uenS of of attention to the 

M.P^an'.'hat the individual is restrfaed in h” “! of action. To 

I: consequences bevonH alternatives and 

said that he is deficient in self-control. Present moment, it may be 


undoubtedly a dramatic term 

Twlinlcal Ilollctln, TB-ii 9 St** l>efen»e 
PP. 1-2. ’ (June, 1953). 


the problem of panic 


mL'IoM" anibiguous one. It has beei 
behavior many different kinds o 

^ a wild outburs 

! P Mysis of aelion-lhat it 
ntcamng has become vague. Often Ih, 


word is employed merely as a vivid term 
to refer to any kind of behavior that oc- 
curs when people feel afraid or worried. 
To give the word a specific meaning, it is 
desirable to apply it to highly emotional 
behavior which is excited by the presence 
of an immediate severe threat, and which 
results in increasing the danger for the 
self and for others rather than in reducing 
it. This concept of panic recognizes the 
negative connotation that the term usually 
carries. Thus, we avoid referring to all 
instances of excited behavior as panic. In 
these terms for example, flight is not nec- 
essarily panic, for flight may result in re- 
ducing the danger. 

The current hunches and guesses seem 
to go far beyond the known facts in em- 
phasizing the likelihood of its occurrence 
in this country. Many of the forecasts and 
discussions concerning panic which nave 
received wide publicity assume that it will 
not be too difficult for an enemy nauon 
to strike terror into the hearts of Amer- 

leans— cspsciolly through the use of 
atomic and thermonuclear bombs. To ttie 
enormous loss of life and property—^ 
runs the theme— panic or mass 
will add devastating ^ 

paralysis, a weapon more horrible in its 
effects than any known to man. 

MASS PANIC OCCURS RARELY 

An assessment of the facts 
the existing 

supporting such a vmc! ;md 

diction. T‘= ““■''Thave oSuS in 
mass panic known to 
the last 50 yems have bcen^f^^^^ .fcit 

ber and have been some- 

effect. Although ther continuously 

where in the world end 

during this , , ,ifat there have 

somewhat astonishing a . 

been few instances , _jj qq a civilian 
connected with enemy f terrified 

population h^rstnned by an 
people who ^ j„Uieaie that panic 

overwhelming disa duration, and 

SrsCn'^Sveicade^hip and real- 
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istic information is provided. A striking 
finding that emerges from observations in 
large scale disasters, including the A-bomb 
attack against Japan and the massive 
bombing assaults against England and 
Germany, is that the people who are most 
fnghten^ and most upset very soon be- 
come extremely docile and can easily be 
induced to conform to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the local authorities. 

The logical conclusion from the evi- 
dence, then, IS that mass panic is a rare 
event which arises only under highly 
specialized circumstances. We do know 
something about the conditions which 
give rise to panic behavior — though not 
as much as we would like. 

There are four mam factors which are 
characlerisuc of the panic-producing sit- 
uauOQ. 

(1) fariial entrapment. There is only 
one, or, at best an extremely limited num- 
ber of escape routes from a situation 
dominated by (2). 

(2) A perceived threat. The threat may 
be physical, or psychological, or a wm- 
binalion of both, and it is usually regard^ 
as being so imminent that there is no 
lime to do anything except to try to cs* 

(3) Partial or complete breakdown of 
J icape route. The ““P' 

comes blocked off. or jammed, or 

overlooked. . .. 

14) Front to rear communication fail- 

, The false assumption that the exit is 

„ is l-is i’ 7 ™"ir» b“smo.hcred. 

c“^dT-p.?^^-ra?ir- 

S^n'oror-ffe. Is is usually 
happens that people -j, nature 


"”£“but mfe^i»'eris?cncVfrem\he 
may be, but int moving m ^ 

I^clirSn’^is inference made by 
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the individual is reinforced by statements 
of people in the immediate vicinity. None 
of these communications, however, is 
based on realistic information about the 
actual conditions at the “escape hatch.” 
The people at the rear of the mass, espe- 
cially, are too far away from the exit to 
be able to obtain accurate information 
about its actual state. Thus, when the 
exit becomes blocked or jammed, the 


people at the rear behave as if it were 
still open. 

There is some evidence to support the 
conclusion that when people know that 
the escape route is actually blocked, and 
that no escape is possible, they are likely 
to remain fatalistically hopeful or else be- 
come apathetic and depressed — but the 
likelihood of panic behavior is actually 
very slight. 


In the Cold War” penod following the end of World War II the idea was 
frequently advanced that panic would instantly and automatically foUow an 
Amencan city. .As the Committee on Disaster Studies indi- 
cates, such a prediction is of highly questionable validity, “mass panic” being a 

howTvrZt^twn''"/;;*^ specialized conditm^. It may be. 

bv the nrinr dpfi that pamc will occur in American cities is increased 

Panl Fmem u of enemy planes as a panie-indneing 

o^ occurrirri r • ■ if => Stimulus, prior 

toduce rmSter«'''“^ “ unmanageable, its name alone can 

neously in this fashion would cSitutelnSrL'leo? P”*' 

through a very brief oeriod of mufin d “ ““”P'= “f u precipitous crowd, gomg 

‘“Inronh ' «"wrowd arisL'’ 

in^fa' ?us Sn' Pa"i<= was seen 

a^dyrth^'^ra ■ °p- rt°hrs^^^ 

asbestos curt'ata caught on t w^ “ 

from the audience. The famnn^ f^r, a- lowered to cut off the fire 

istic-focused-active crowd behavior ^dic Foy described the individual- 

• Paul B Par. »t atu audicnce as he witnessed it. 
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the IROQUOIS THEATER FIRE 
Eddie Foy and Alvin F. Harlow 
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I stood perfectly still, hoping my ap- 
parent calm would have an equally calm- 
ing effect on the crowd. Those on the 
lower floor heard me and seemed some- 
what reassured. But up above, and espe- 
cially in the gallery, they had gone mad. 

As I left the stage the last of the ropes 
holding up the drops burned through, and 
with them the whole loft collapsed with 
a terrifying crash, bringing down tons 
of burning material. With that, all the 
lights in the house went out and another 
great balloon of flame leaped out into the 
auditorium, licking even the ceiling and 
killing scores who had not yet succeeded 
in escaping from the gallery. 

The horror in the auditorium was be- 
yond all description. There were thirty 
exits, but few of them were marked by 
lights; some had heavy portieres over the 
doors, and some of the doors were locked 
or fastened with levers which no one 
knew how to work. . 

It was said that some of the exit doors 
leading from the upper tiers onto the fce 
escapes on the aUey between Randolph 
and Lake Streets were either rusted or 
frozen. They were finally burst open, but 
precious moments had been lost— 
ments which meant death for “““J ^ 
hind those doors. The fire-escape ladder 
could not accommodate the 
many fell or jumped to •’"f, 

men! below. Some were not ““V 

because they landed on the cushion 
bodies of those who had gone before. 

But it was inside the h™*' 
greatest loss of life occurred, 
on the 3 °"” {he dead 

we“”‘‘.r“plS' or“ smothered, though 


many jumped or fell over the balustrade 
to the floor of the foyer. In places on 
the stairways, particularly where a turn 
caused a jam, bodies were piled seven 
or eight feet deep. Firemen and police 
confronted a sickening task in disentan- 
gling them. An occasional living person 
was found in the heaps, but most of these 
were terribly injured. The heel prints on 
the dead faces mutely testified to the 
cruel fact that human animals stricken 
by terror are as mad and ruthless as stam- 
peding cattle. Many bodies had the clothes 
tom from them, and some had the flesh 
trodden from their bones. 

Never elsewhere had a great fire disas- 
ter occurred so quickly. From the start of 
the fire unul all in the audience either 
escaped, died, or lay maimed in the halls 
and alleys, took just eight minutes. In 
that eight minutes more than 500 per- 
ished. , . , , 

The fire department arrived quickly 
after the alarm and extinguished the 
flames In the auditorium so promptly that 
no more lhan Ihe plush upholslcry was 
burned off the seals. But when a «re chief 
Ihnis. bis head through a 
shouted, “Is anybody alive m here, no 
one answered. The few who were not 

d:ad"reinsens.bIeordying.W.,h,n^;n 

deaths among the injured 
brought the list up to 602. 


Solidarisficerpressivo. In Jho m-d 

this description, the “ .“{te ween^macher, choir, and “"j f stimulaUon, 

itressed by Blumer. is to be seen. 
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“outsider” is aware, too, that the activities of the crowd create an atmosphere 
which is not merely permissive but is compulsive. Even lacking the “cultural con- 
ditioning” which the church members seem to have, he finds himself constrained 
to join in the behavior of the crowd, if only to the extent of clapping his hands. 


A HOLINESS RELIGIOUS SERVICE 

Listom Pope 


One traverses a grassless, rutted yard, 
climbs precarious 2x6 steps into a long, 
bare room filled with crude pews, and 
takes a seat in the Church of God. It is 
Sunday night, and the building is filled to 
overflowing, with about a thousand peo- 
ple present. Many stand in the doors or 
in the front yard of the church, including 
a large group of young men watching the 
&rls go in and out. An ice cream vendor 
has placed his portable refrigerator near 
the church door, and is doing a thriving 
business. About 65 per cent of those pres- 
ent are women between the ages of four- 
teen and fifty-five, many of whom have 
sleeping babies in their laps. The atmos- 
phere is expectant and informal; members 
of the congregation move about at will, 
and talk in any tone of voice that suits 
their fancy. 


A crude pulpit, a piano, and a section 
of pews for the choir are placed at the 
far end of the oblong building. Back of 
the pulpit to the left is a homemade board 
on which to register weekly attendance: 
beneath the board, in sprawling letters, 
the question: 


HOW WILL YOUR 
REPORT IN HEAVEN BE 

i'ign° “ “■■“‘her 


COD IS ABLE 

A band, including three stringed i„stn 
menu and a saxophone. pla>/occSo^ 

The service begins at eight o'clock . 
thereabouts. Rather, the actions of U 
congregation become more intense ar 
ta rt^taeter; there 2^,™ 

Unl\cr!jty^iv” Permission of Ta 

IJO-UL ^"‘veralty Prew, 1942), j 


nothing by way of formal announcement. 
The choir, in cooperation with the pastor, 
breaks into a rhythmic hymn, and the 
congregation follows suit. The hymn has 
an interminable number of stanzas, and a 
refrain, reminiscent of mountain ballads 
both in music and in narrative form. The 
hymn looks toward a narrative climax, 
and the excitement of the congregation 
increases as the singing proceeds. The 
stanzas are punctuated with loud shouts 
of “Hallelujah,” “Thank you, Jesus,” 
“Glory,” and the rhythmic clapping of 
hands and tapping of feet Almost im- 
mediately, various members of the con- 
gregation begin to “get the Holy Ghost” 
(as a teen-age boy awesomely remarks). 
One young woman leaves the front row 
of the choir and jerks about the pulpit, 
with motions so dbconnected as to seem 
involuntary, weird. A man’s head trem- 
bles violently from side to side. Another 
man, lieless and red-faced, laughs boom- 
in^y at odd moments, in a laugh resem- 
bling that of intoxication. 

_ Half a dozen songs follow in succes- 
sion. Then comes a prayer, with every- 
body kneeling on the floor and praying 
aloud at the same time, each in his own 
way. Some mutter with occasional shouts; 
others chant, with frequent bendings 
backward and forward; the volume of 
sound rises and falls, without unified pat- 
tern or group concentration. The pastor’s 
voice booms out occasionally above all 
the others. Then, as if by a prearranged 
out unobservable signal, the prayer 
abruptly ends; the onlooker is amazed to 
sec emerging from the confusion a con- 
certed return to a silting position. The 
cacophony of prayer is ended as suddenly 
as It began. 

Then the pastor reads “the Scripture,” 
after confessing that he “ain’t had no time 
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Ihc layman confesses that he “kiift had fte inlmicate7lLeh“defen?'^ 

Iite the stiff coldness of the kt-thodist 
church. Recurring phrases appear m the 
testimonies: “I'm glad I got over bein’ too 
proud to be a Holiness and get all there 
was of the Holy Ghost”; “I’m a better 
wife and I’ve got a better husband be- 
cause I /Dined the Church of God”, “the 
baptists are all right, but I wanted more 
£)/ the Lord than they had.” Several tes- 
tify to marvelous cures of physical illness 
dming ^ past weelt, through prayer and 
the “laying on of the hands.” 

All the while waves of ecstatic rhythm 
have been sweeping over the congrega* 
tiOD, with the actions of the preacher set- 
ting the pace. There are patterns to the 
rhythmic actions; running around the 
piUpit, holding trembling hands to the 
sky, very fast clogging of the feet, swing- 


you go right ahead, brother." Reluc- 
tantly the pastor begins to read, explain- 
ing each verse with amazing exegesis and 
equally amazing insight. Each verse be- 
comes the subject of a homily, and the 
reader works up to a climax in its exposi- 
tion — a climax reflected in increase of 
rhythmic motions and hortatory shouts 
from members of the congregation. Hav- 
ing finished the Scripture lesson, the 
preacher takes up a collection, counts it, 
aanouuccs that ha htis to hasa “a Uwk 
more,” and runs around in the congrega- 
tion to gamer proffered contributions, 
acknowledging each with a receipt “God 
bless you, brother,” and finally emptying 
the collection plate into his pocket. 

Then the service moves toward a cli- 
max: the taking of the collection has been 


an emotional interlude. The preacher be- 
gins a sermon; more precisely, he coun- mg the arms to sharp, staccato motions, 
dates verbal symbols that arouse immedi- One girl leaps from her seat as though 
ate response from the congregation. Such struck by an elecinc shock, races four 
motifs play through his shoutings as 
“sanctification,” "the Second Coming,” 


“the world despises and misunderstands 
and lies about the Church of God,” “Jesus 
can heal your body and soul,” "Believe 
the Word,” “follow the knee-route.” The 
Church of God is depicted as a remnant 
of those who have escaped from the 
“coldness” of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches. Lay preaching is urged, and 
personal evangelistic work. Attention is 
Called to a number of prayer meetings to 
be held at various houses during the sub- 
sequent week, and to persons for whom 
prayer is desired — especially the family of 
a four-year-old girl who has just died, 
because “they can't hardly get over 
Then there is a testimony meeting in 
which a large number of the more faith- 
ful testify to their personal experience and 
joy in religion, some muueringly, some 
loudly, fervidly. One woman defends her 
right to wear long-sleeved, high-necked 
dresses in the summer time, because ''me 
Spirit told me to.” Nearly all say that they 


times around ihe aisles of the church, 
screaming ”0 God ... do Jesus . . . 
OGod . . . glory, gloiy, glory . . . give 
ine more . . . more . . . glory, glory, 
glory”; falling over backward with hands 
outstretched, her whole body quivering 
and rhythmically jerking, she collapses at 
last in a dull heap on the floor, and stays 
there in comatose condition for several 
minutes. Others rise and shout at the lop 
of their lungs for five minutes, or bang on 
something m staccato rhythm. The same 
persons respond again and again, with 
perhaps seventy-five individuals repre- 
sented- Each responds with an individual 
pattenJ of motions, but all motions re- 
volve around a few general types. The 
motions appear to have been culturally 
conditioned, whether immediately condi- 
tioned by the or wonders 

jf some form of mass hypnotism is at 

About ten o’clock the pastor calls for 
sinners to come to the front 
around the altar (construcicd of a bench 
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quicUy placed before the pulpit). About 
ten come, including one five-year-old boy. 
A hundred members of the congregation 
gather about, and a tremendous tumult 
ensues as they attempt to “pray and shout 
the sinners through," interspersed with 


wild demonstrations of joy as one is 
“saved." 

It is nearly 11 P.M., but one stays and 
wonders. They cry out, and cry; they are 
drunken, but not with wine; they stagger, 
but not with strong drink. . . . 


Soiidarisiic-volalile-acting. The chief difference between the soldaristic-volatile- 
acting crowd and the individualistic-volatJle-acting type is found in the inter- 
relationships of the members. The mob in the Detroit race riot of 1943, as a 
soIidaristic-volatUe-acting crowd, contrasts with the looters and vandals of the 
Harlem riot described above. The crowd objective — the slaughter of members of 
the racial outgroup — was a group objective in Detroit. In Harlem, the mob seems 
to have been a congeries of individuals and small groups pursuing, often m a 
competitive fashion, individual but highly similar objectives. The Detroit mob 
was characterized by subcrowds intent on harming specific members of a general 
class of objects. Eyewitness accounts indicate that there was a division of labor, 
rather than competitiveness, within these groups, and that at times subcrowds 
would merge. 

Solidaristic-focused-acting, The term “the mob,” in popular usage, usually has 
as its referent the solidaristic-focused-acting type of crowd. Although lynchings 
rarely occur now, the old style lynching mob is an excellent example of this crowd 
subtype. Here is a crowd which is concerned with a specific object; any other 
objects are substitutes of lesser value. This highly preferred object is a group 
objective, defined in the interaction of the crowd. The sorts of action towards it 
which are deemed appropriate or inappropriate are group-defined, and the indi- 
vidual participant is strongly constrained to accept these definitions. Finally, there 
tends to be a division of labor among the participants in the crowd, as will be 
seen in the discussion of interaction in the crowd. 

Other dimensions of crowds. Crowds do not readily lend themselves to classi- 
ficatioti into neat types and subtypes. Each ^mension which has been proposed 
constitutes a continuum rather than a dichotomy of contrasting categories. There 
is a continuum from the expressive to the active crowd, so there may be behaviors 
which combine some of the elements of both. Elements of the soUdaristic and 
the individualistic may be mixed and, indeed, a crowd may well be in a situation 
in which there is doubt as to whether it will move in the individualistic or the 
soUdaristic direction. FinaUy, there are varying degrees of volatiUty. Some crowds 
accept as their objectives an extremely wide category of objects, while others 
accept a narrower, but still general, category of objects. Very few crowds are so 
narrowly focused as not to direct the same sentiments they feel regarding the 
principJil object of attention toward objects which are symbolically connected 
with it in a fairly clear manner. 

Crowds in which the participants arc all in close and continuous physical con- 
tact, within a relatively small area, may be classified as compact. The discussion 
of crowds to this point has been concerned largely with this type. A diffuse 
crowd, in contrast, behaves in what is essentially a crowd manner although the 
members are disposed over a large area, with much of the interaction being 
indirect An example is the widely scattered coUectivity which, in a short span 
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of time, follows a fad such as swallowing goldfish or Joining “Pyramid Clubs.” 
Diffuse crowd types will be discussed at greater length in a later chapter. 

Crowds may also be spontaneous, conventional, or manipulated. Tlie sponta- 
neous crowd acts primarily in terms of norms emerging in a novel, unanticipated 
situation. The conventional crowd is characterized by the communication, the 
heightened suggestibility, the sense of urgency, and the permissiveness of other 
crowd types. Conventional crowd behavior occurs, however, in a situation which 
is anticipated or even planned, as in a religious service or a festival. There is, 
moreover, a certain amount of standardization of the behavior of the individual 
participants, based on past experience in similar situations. The conventional 
crowd and the conventionalization of coUeCtive behavior will be subjected to 
more intensive analysis in Chapter 8. 

Finally, the manipulated crowd may have, as far as the majority of the partici- 
pants are concerned, as much spontaneity as the spontaneous crowd. Yet certain 
crowd leaders may have deliberately manipulated the situation in such a way as 
to produce not only the circumstances conducive to crowd behavior but also the 
mood and the imagery which die members of a croivd must share. 
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\,^ NE OF the salient characteristics of crowd behavior is the appearance 
of unanimity that it creates. To the casual observer, the numerous members 
of a crowd may appear to act in an identical fastuon, dominated by a common 
impulse. So strong is this liluston of unanimity that it is easy to speak of the 
crowd in the singular, as if it were a real being — ^“ihe crowd roars,” “the angry 
mob surges forward.” Countless laymen who have never heard of Gustav LeBon 
and “the mental unity of crowds” speak glibly of “the mob mind” and “mob 
psychology,” Similarly, theories of crowd behavior formulated by sociologists and 
psychologists have resulted in a picture of a homogeneous mass of individuals, 
all thinking, feeling, and acting alike. 

Yet another widespread conception of the characteristics of the crowd is the 
notion that crowd members are almost always individuals of low social status, 
with little education, and personally insecure and unstable. While specific excep- 
tions, particularly in crowd leaders, are often noted, the stereotype of the crowd 
as an undifferentiated “rabble” of poorly educated, low-status, highly suggestible 
individuals, persists. 

Existing formulations of crowd behavior seem, then, to present a picture of a 
mass of people who are, in one way or another, identical. At the one extreme is 
the popular stereotype of the crowd as composed of people who are identical in 
social position, in motives, and in behavior. Approaching most closely the usual, 
empirical crowd phenomena is a conception of a collection of individuals who 
may be heterogeneous in many ways, particularly in initial motivation, but who 
go through an identical process as crowd action develops. 

A theory of crowd interaction. A theory may be formulated, however, which 
does not focus upon the unifonnity of the crowd members in motives, attitudes 
and behavior. It emphasizes, instead, interaction between participants who may 
102 
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and Iheir existing characterizations of crowd members 

raeihe,^ 7° secured from only a minority of the 

members of any one crowd. The most that cm be attempted at the present staae 
of development of die held of coiiective behavior is the formulation of a typoiofy 
ot crowd parlidpants, no generalizations as to the relative frequency of the van- 
ous types being undertaken. 

As will be seen in the descriptions of crowd behavior that follow, people 
may come to a crowd, even to the most violent mob, with quite different initiai 
motives and interests. During the course of the crowd’s activity different partici- 
pants may behave in different ways. It appears that the unity of the crowd ts 
often produced through the inieracuon of participants who are actually behaving 
in different fasJiions, and on the basis of different motivations. Hence vve wiJJ 
examine, first, some of the types of motives that may bring people into the 
crowd, along with some of the other characteristics in which crowd participants 
may vary. Then we will consider different types of behavior that may take place 
within the crowd and the interaction among these various activities. 

Crowd par+lclpanh: some types of motives. The type of crowd participant who 
most readily comes to mind is the person who is motivated primarily by the 
sense that some sort of action is demanded. A crowd arises because of some 
incident which is outside the normal pattern of expectations, what Blumer has 
called “the exciting event.” There are some people who are incensed, or fright- 
ened, or perhaps elated, over the particular incident that sets off Uie crowd. This 
type of person may not have, initially, a clear picture of what should be done. 

If he does visualize some line of action, he may not see how he alone can cany 
it out. But his feelings about the situation go beyond mere curiosity or vague 
concern. The incident causes him to define the situation as demanding iminedialc 
action. In some crowd situations, it is likely that the majority of the crowd 
participants have this feeling initiaUy. It is evident, however, that this feeling 
need not be shared by all crowd members. . , , -u 

The motives of a second group of participants are more difficult to desenbe. 

It cannot be assumed that everyone who is concerned about an incident feels 
that some immediate action is necessary. Some people who share the concern of 
the “something should be done” tjpe of participant may stfiJ feel that action 
should be left up to established fmctionarics of the group and that some action 
which is appropriate to the situation, and yet 

group, should be found. Yet once crowd action has started, the oricnlahon of 
these'^ people is such that they feel that the issue must be made to go m one 
directiOT— that the side with which they identify tliemselyes must win. 
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try, right or wrong.” During the Los Angeles “zoot-suit” riots many sailors at 
the San Diego naval station had no particular anti-Mexican attitudes and didn’t 
know what the fights were all about. They had the feeling, however, that “If a 
sailor and a Mexican get in a fight, what do you do? If you’re a sailor, you help 
the other sailor!” 

Some people seem to be brought into the crowd by yet a third type of motiva- 
tion. These are people who derive direct satisfaction from participation in a 
crowd, regardless of the circumstances. It doesn’t matter to them what the issue 
is — they get certain gratifications out of participating in the crowd itself. It is 
frequently observed, for instance, that adolescents make up a disproportionate 
element of those people who are in the active core of a crowd. Studies of “youth 
culture” in the United States suggest that in our society many such young people 
would derive gratification from any activity which represents rebellion against 
the ordinary controls of society. 

Humphrey and Lee, in their analysis of the 1943 Detroit race riot, noted the 
extensive participation of adolescents in the rioting. As the following selection 
shows, some of these young people seem to have participated for the sheer thrill 
that participation gave. 


AN INCIDENT FROM THE DETROIT RACE RIOT 

Alfred M. Lee and Norman D. Humphrey 


Four white youths, aged 16 to 20 years, 
without provocation, shot down one 
Moses Kiska, a SS-year-oId Negro, “just 
for the Hell of it.” Kiska was merely 
wailing for a streetcar at Mack Avenue 
and Chene Street. As John McManis 
wrote in the Detroit News a month later, 
“Sociologists may be able to give it a 
name, but the layman never will under- 
stand how four ordinary boys could go 
out and . . . shoot down innocent peo- 
ple.” One of the boys told their story 
thus; 

We didn’t have anything to do. We 
were just bumming around. Bob , . . 
and Blackie . . . were in the pool 
room. We wanted to see the fighting 


From Alfred M. Lee and Norman D. 
Humphrey, Itace Illot (New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1943), pp. 37-38. Re- 
printed by special permission. 


but we didn’t want to go where we 
would get hurl. 

We had my gun along. It was my 
car. Aldo was driving. Someone — I 
don’t know who— said: “Let’s go out 
and kill us a nigger.” We agreed that 
it was a good idea. 

We drove around for a long time. 
We saw a lot of colored people, but 
they were in bunches. We didn’t want 
any of that. We wanted some guy a/1 
by himself. We saw one on Mack Ave- 
nue. 

Aldo drove past him and then said, 
“Gimme that gun." I handed it over to 
him and he turned around and came 
back. We were about 15 feet from the 
man when Aldo pulled up, almost 
slopped and shot. The man fell and we 
blew. 

We didn’t know him. He wasn’t 
l»ihcring us. But other people were 
fighting and killing and we felt like it, 
too. 


The participation of persons of generally insecure status may also be explained 
under this type of motivation. Sometimes insecurity, or frustration resulting from 
insecurity, is treated as a basic universal motive underlying the actions of all the 
members of a crowd. Thus Cantril, in discussing lynching as a “solution” to the 
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on ih’e'sinrfi'Tr P'J’ **“"■ published by the Southern CommMsion 

the cratificatioi! “““t"® °f this report pointed out very specifically 

cautfnncH f • ? At the same time, they 

the Zcr ® ""‘"'“O'' ‘‘ ““ miy such types who had a part m 

that an h"®f’ T'‘‘ however, to leave the impLiou 

that all the lynchers were of the shiftless, irresponsible, properlyless type 
ijenerally speaking, the more backward a commumiy was, the more likely were 
tne best people’ to participate in the actuaj lynching.” * 

Two features of crowd behavior may be particularly appealing to the person 
of insecure status. In the first place, there is a terrific sense of power in the 
crowd. The individual in the crowd has a sense of unammity. The crowd seems 
all-powerful. Hence the individual who, in his day-to-day existence, is finding 
things he is trying to do constantly blocked by his superiors and by other people, 
finds himself in a situation in which there is no obstacle. He personally partakes 
of this sense of power. 

The other element is that of the “righteousness” of the crowd. WiUiam Graham 
Sumner long ago pointed out the social origin of our conventional ideas of right 
and wrong, of the mores. The norms of our identification groups become our own 
standards of right and wrong. Our idea that something is morally incontestable 
is essentially a conversion of our experience that nobody in the groups that mean 
anything to us, nobody whose opinion we consider worth listening to, contradicts 
this idea. The sense of absolute righteousness of an idea is derived from the 
unanimity with which the idea seems to be held. 

In a crowd siruatron, however, the range ot attention of the individual is nar- 
rowed. In the extreme case, the individual’s orientation is determined solely in 


terms of the present members of the crowd. The influence of his usual identifica- 
tion groups and their norms is attenuated, and the individual’s sense of moral 
rightness is determined by the compelling presence of other crowd members. The 
appearance of unanimity in the crowd, even tliough it may be illusory, gives the 
same kind of basis for believing that (he position of the crowd is morally incon- 
testable that the individual gets from groups with which he identifies outside the 
crowd situation. , ♦ 

A fourth category of people who have often been noted m crowds, participat- 
ing in various ways, is the group of spectators. They must ^regarded as part 
of the crowd even though they may be relatively inactive. The garnering of a 
crowd in the vicinity of the precipitating event, if not the indent 
more crowd members who are motivated chiefly by curiosity. They may t^juite 
unaware of the nature of the occurrence that has created the 
thev mav be quite disinterested in the outcome ot the crowd process. Sucfi s^ 
Ss mefivared inWaHy by cavtoily. n,.y be absorbed into the more acme 
enre nf the crowd bv social contagion, however. 

A personal. introVetive account of the absorption of a canons spectator 

trie study of la-ncblns. X-ynchlnffs and What TJiry Mfaa 


• Southern Commlssfon 

(Atlanta: 1921). 
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the activity of the crowd is found in a report written by a professor in the Sor- 
bonne who was a spectator-participant in the Paris riots of the early ’thirties. 
Coming to the crowd with no inclination to engage in overt action in line with 
his political convictions, his initial curiosity changed to identification with the 
crowd as he watched the brutal actions of the police. Suddenly he found himself 
charging the firemen, grabbing a hose away from one of them, and becoming not 
only a participant but a spearhead of the crowd activity. 


THE PARIS RIOTS 

The Story of an Eyewitness 


I shall try in what follows to report the 
point of view of the ordinary Frenchman 

— still more, of the ordinary Parisian 

as regards the appalling massacre of quiet 
and ordinary citizens in the streets of our 
Paris on Tuesday, February 6th. The ac- 
counts of that event which 1 have read 
in the English and foreign newspapers 
seem to me singularly misleading, and 
what the foreigner should understand is 
that the Sixth of February saw not a re- 
volt of the lowest elements of the Parisian 
population against the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, but the revolt of the Chamber of 
Deputies against the will of the highest 
elements of the people of Paris. 

The demonstrators of February Sixth 
who marched down the boulevards were 
composed not merely of the Anciens 
Combattants, of the Croix de Feux, vet- 
erans who have received three decora- 
tions for gallantry on the field; not only 
of the Camelots du Roi, who arc Royal- 
ists; of the Jeunesses Patriots, who are 
the Republican youth; or of the League 
des Contribuables, who represent the 
principal taxpayers of Paris; but one of 
the immense columns that massed against 
the parliament buildings was headed by 
a deputation of the Municipal Council. 
It is a little difficult for the foreigner to 
understand the particular reverence with 
which the Conscil Municipal is regarded 
by Parisians. This body has the tradition 
not only of having brought about and 

Anonymous, "The Paris niots," Harper’s 
3Iafoilne> 168 (May, 1934), pp. 704-713. 
Copyright. 1934, by Harper & Brothers. Re- 
printed from Harper’s Magazine by special 
permission. 


stabilized the first French Revolution, but 
also of continually safeguarding the liber- 
ties and fortunes of the citizens of Paris. 
The real note of the Sixth of February 
was given in the reply of one of the 
Councillors to M. Frot, Minister of the 
Interior and responsible for the police, in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The column 
headed by the deputation of Municipal 
Councillors had marched from the Hotel 
de Ville toward the Palais Bourbon. It 
had been met, attacked, and broken up 
by M. Fret’s police, three of the council- 
lors being wounded. In spite of that, two 
councillors succeeded in entering the 
Chamber, where they were met by M. 
Frot and reproached for having come. 
M. Frot then asked the councillors, to 
the sound of rifle and gunfire that was 
going on round the Chamber, what they 
proposed that he should do. One of the 
councillors replied, “If you will authorize 
me to go to the Place de la Concorde and 
announce that you and the Daladier Min- 
istry have resigned, I will undertake that 
the crowd will disperse at once, quietly 
and without disorder, and that within 
twenty minutes there will be no sign of 
rioting in the whole of Paris.” 

This attitude — and remember that it 
was the official attitude of the Municipal 
Council — is sufficient evidence of what 
actually the position of M. Daladier, 
M. Frot, and their associates. They were 
ffie leaders of a Fascist attempt by the 
Radical-Socialist party of the Chamber 
to secure for that parly a dictatorship in 
the face of the will of the people — to se- 
cure it with gunfire and with charges of 
cavalry armed with sabers, upon an or- 
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derly crowd which as I say had given no de la Concorde, at the end of the bridge 
oiTcnsc until, without warning, those in- that leads to the Chamber of Deputies, 
struments of death were launched upon was the converging point of the various 
them by apprentice Hitlers and Musso- demonstrating groups. You are to remem- 
linis. And I remember a friend of mine ber also that while we gathered round 
saying, “While the Government is win- that Place de la Concorde, we knew the 
nine votes of confidence from the Depu- Chamber was in session to meet and de- 
ties in the Chamber, it is defeating itself, cide the fate of the new Daladier Cabinet 
and being defeated by the people of Paris against whom public feeling had risen to 
in the streets.” the breaking point. . . „ , p 

I may as well stale, befom recoantiag On tha balconjes ^ 
uh-it T mv«;e 1 f witnessed that I have no in the windows above the Guaranty trust 

Dolitical I belong to and the Admiralty, other spectators were 

C'of r“’.ha. otganiza/tba 

demonstrations, and that I was of one of the statues in the 

the Place de la Concorde as a simple on the Place There was 

spectator until the brutality of the drunken ^"“‘beast wrner of ^ ^ ^ 

Garde Mobile so aroused my indignation a good^ except for occasional cries of 
that I did take part with the demomtra- for the 

tors. This, I think, was the attitude o .. Palais Bourbon meeting 

the great bulk of the people present to occupants of the i^aiais 
the Place de la Concorde and ‘J ‘be mhw aero ^ 3 

quarters where there was trouble. Poh<« . shouting "demission" debouch, 

Estimated that demonstrators numbered ^etwren fhe buddings of the Guar- 

twenty thousand in the ^ Trust and the Admiralty. At the 

corde; the Place de la Hotel de V.He and amy T^i bad formed 

on the neighboring boulevards, and t y f^oni them the 

estimated the sympathetic crowd at eigh Marseillaise blew across the 

hundred thousand, many of whom, 1 ke once, and without warning, 
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had rolled in great quantities across the 
Place, Immediately after this first cavalry 
charge, which had completely failed to 
force back the massed crowd that blocked 
the opening of the rue Royalc, 1 saw an 
autobus topple over into the roadway and 
catch fire. This was done to afford the 
demonstrators shelter from further police 
charges. Until then the demonstrators had 
remained comparatively calm, and I had 
the impression that the police who sur- 
rounded the monument on which I was 
standing — the teal police, not the Garde 
Mobile — were not very angry. Shortly 
after 6:30, the demonstrators, who had 
pulled up the paving stones, awaited a 
charge of the police; and when their ba- 
tons came into play, the crowd hurled 
their paving blocks at the Garde Mobile 
behind the police. 

Toward seven o’clock, however, both 
police and Garde Mobile withdrew to the 
opening of the Pont de la Concorde, 
which is on the other side of the Place 
from the Hotel Crillon and the Admiralty. 
The crowd — to the number of at least 
sixty thousand — streamed into the Place 
de la Concorde, opening out into a fan 
until the leaders were up against the police 
and troops stationed on the bridge itself. 
This withdrawal of the police was incom- 
prehensible and one can only say crim- 
inal. They were not forced back by the 
demonstrators: the only action of the pub- 
lic had been the hurling of a few paving 
blocks, which seemed to wound no one. 
I, at least, saw no policeman or gen- 
darmes fall out at that time, and the 
forces of the authorities marched back in 
perfectly good order. 

The crowd in the Place now became 
enormous, fresh streams pouring in from 
every one of the main and side streets that 
enter the Place. For — and this is equally 
incomprehensible — the police had entirely 
neglected to block any of the entrances to 
the open Place or even to station any 
bodies of men along cither the Champs- 
Elysecs, the Avenue Gabriel, or the Cours 
la Heine. Thus the entire Place was filled 
with people wedged in and being con- 
stantly pressed forward by the crowds 
that came in behind them. 


Into these wedged crowds the Garde 
Mobile charged, sabering, half a dozen 
times between 7:15 and 7:25. Before the 
first of these charges I heard one single 
bugle call, which might have been in- 
tended as the equivalent of what is called 
in English “reading the riot act,” but 
which was perfectly useless if it was in- 
tended really as a warning, since no call 
of the sort had ever sounded in the streets 
of Paris for sixty years, and Parisians 
were utterly unacquainted with its mean- 
ing. 

Interspersed with the singing of the 
Marseillaise and the cries of “demission" 
there were now shouts of “assassin^’; m 
the open spaces where the crowds were 
swirling temporarily away, there were 
now wounded lying on the pavement. The 
police had made a barricade across the 
entry to the bridge with trolleys and po- 
lice wagons. The lights playing on Cle- 
opatra’s Needle and the facades of the 
houses now went out, but the gas lamps 
were still alight and two autobuses blazed; 
then there shot up flames from the or- 
ifices where lamp-standards had been tom 
down. All these flaring lights and the 
shouts, screams, and clattering of horses’ 
hooves as the Garde Mobile incessantly 
charged, gave the impression of a witches 
sabbath. A new sound was to be added to 
the sinister tumult. 

Suddenly — it was just 7:45 — great 
sprays of water like white fountains be- 
gan to play from the dark masses of po- 
lice on to the heads of the crowd. They 
had brought firemen into play. 

1 have spared you my emotions. But I 
will here record that at this point I found 
myself running at the head of a contin- 
gent of the crowd, straight on the fire- 
men. The fire-hose is a poor weapon. You 
dread it till you are wet, but once you are 
wet you do not mind it. A fireman sur- 
rendered his hose into my hand, phleg- 
matically, as if he had been giving up a 
hay fork or any other tool. I turned the 
hose upon the police; another man helped 
me to hold and direct it. The sound of 
the hose so near drowned other sounds. 
But one sound is unmistakable — the 
sound of a rifle bullet droning beside your 
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car. The last time \se had heard it it had rffles, with what we called "moiisquetons" 
not been Frenchmen who bad caused that — carbines, I think. They fired steadiiy 
fnmilinr into the cfowd. I could scB them just be- 
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—this proving that the crowd had come 
unarmed. The same witnesses gave evi- 
dence that all the wounded Gardes Mo- 
biles — not the police — were drunk, the 
inference being that they had been sup- 
plied with drink by M. Frot or some 
other person in authority over the police. 
In order to give them courage to use 
their sabers! I find it difficult to imagine 


the man who will contemplate letting 
loose on an unarmed, singing crowd 
squadron after squadron of drunken cav- 
alrymen armed with sabers. He must 
want to be a Hitler very badly. 

In addition, the police gave evidence 
that not one of the hundreds of prisoners 
they made that night carried any weapon 
of any sort 


A fifth, and very important, type* of crowd participant is the person whose 
inhibitions are already down before crowd action develops. Crowd behavior 
always represents, to some extent, a deviation from the ordinary social norms. 
The development of crowd action is facilitated by the presence of individuals 
who, for one reason or another, arc relatively free from inhibitions. Drunks, 
psychopaths, and petty criminals are frequently found in crowds and may con- 
tribute to the development of crowd behavior. 

It is not suggested that such people create the crowd, or crowd behavior. They 
do not create the incident that gives rise to the crowd situation, and they may 
not even be present when the incident occurs and the crowd assembles. Nor 
would their irresponsible actions set off crowd behavior if the other crowd mem- 
bers were not present. They do serve, however, as facilitating agents, furnishing 
models of deviant behavior for the more inhibited members of the crowd. 

In the Chicago race riots, juvenile gangs played a significant part, even being 
credited with the primary responsibility for prolonging the riots beyond the first 
clash at the waterfront. The members of these gangs or “athletic clubs” were 
already accustomed to public disorder and fighting, as part of their normal activ- 
ities. Of even more significance is the evidence that they fell a good deal of 
impunity because of their political “pull.” 


GANGS AND “ATHLETIC CLUBS” IN THE CHICAGO RIOT 


Gangs and their activities were an impor- 
tant factor throughout the riot. But for 
them it is doubtful if tbe riot would have 
gone beyond the first clash. Both organ- 
ized gangs and those which sprang into 
existence because of the opportunity af- 
forded seized upon the excuse of the first 
conflict to engage in lawless acts. 

It was no new thing for youthful white 
and Negro groups to come to violence. 
For years, as the sections of this report 
dealing with antecedent clashes and with 


Ileprlnted by permission of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, from The Chicago 
Commission on Haco RclaUona, The Xegro 
In Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicaeo 
Press, 1923), pp. 11-13. 


recreation show, there had been clashes 
over baseball grounds, swimming-pools in 
the parks, the right to walk on certain 
streets, etc. 

Gangs whose activities figured so prom- 
inently in the riot were all white gangs, 
or “athletic clubs.” Negro hoodlums do 
not appear to form organized gangs so 
readily. Judges of the municipal court 
said that there are no gang organizations 
among Negroes to compare with those 
found among young whiles. 

The Stock Yards district, just west of 
the main Negro area, is the home of 
many of these white gangs and clubs; it 
is designated as District III in the discus- 
sion of the riot growth. The stale’s altor- 
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ncy, as already indicated, referred to the this evidence out of there without the 
many young offenders who come from police knowing anything about it. 
this particular district. A police detective jhg station referred to is at Forty- 
sergeant who investigated the not cases in seventh and Halstead streets. Gangs oper- 
this district said, “It is a pretty lough gjgj for hours up and down Forty-sev- 
neighborhood to try to get any infomia- gnth, Wells, Princeton, Shields, and Went- 
tion out there; you can’t do it.” A police- ^^orth avenues and Federal Street without 
man on the beat in the district said, yndrance from the police. 

“There is the Canaryville bunch in there a judge of the municipal court said in 
and the Hamburg bunch. It is a pretty testimony before the Commission: “They 
tough hole in there.” seemed to think they had a sort of pro- 

Therc was much evidence and talk of lection which entitled them to go out and 
the political “pull" and even leadership assault anybody. When the race riots oc- 
of these gangs with reference to their ac- curred it gave them something to satiate 
tivities in the riot. A member of “Ragen’s ihe desire to inflict their evil propensities 
Colts” just after the riot passed the word on others.” 

that the “coppers” from downtown were Besides shouting as they rode down the 
looking for club members, but that “there streets in trucks that they were out to 
need be no fear of the coppers from the “get the niggers," they defied the law in 
station at the Yards for they were all other ways. When the inihtia men came 

hxed and told to lay off on club mem- on the scene on the fourth day of the ^ 

bers.” During the riot he claimed they they testified to trouble with these gang 
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knew nothing of the rioting, but said her arson on Wentworth Avenue. He w-as in- 
soQ was at the lime in the county jail, dieted for both arson and conspiracy to 
“but not for that.” W- G- was identified rioL Two years before the riot he had 
many limes as having taken part in the been arrested for larceny. 


Also to be included in this category arc the deliberate instigators who some- 
times play a significant role in facUitating crowd action. These are people who 
deliberately, in a coldly calculatiitg manner, manipulate the crowd to accomplish 
their own purposes. While they may give the appearance of acting spontaneously, 
pretending to be “carried away” by the crowd mood, they know very well what 
they are doing and are acting according to some preconceived plan. Biblical 
prototypes of the crowd instigator are found in the chief priests and elders of 
Jerusalem who “persuaded the people to ask for Barabbas and destroy Jesus 
(Matthew 27:20). 

Differential participation in the crowd. The identification of elements in the 
crowd which differ in their motives, in the clarity of their attitudes towards the 
incident, and in degree of inhibition, suggests that there may also be differenfial 
participation in the crowd. This hypothesis stands in contrast to the notion that 
unified crowd action develops through circular reaction, through everyone’s pat' 
licipating in the same way. In rare instances crowd members, initially very similar 
in motivation, may go through identically the same process. It seems that more 
frequently the crowd is initially heterogeneous in composition, and that most 
crowds remain quite heterogeneous during a large part of their existence. This 
conception of the nature of the crowd is consistent with the view that the unified 
character of crowd behavior is the result of interaction between elements which 
are participating on a different basis and in a different manner. As the crowd 
endures and emotions become increasingly intense, the motives of the various 
members become relatively homogeneous and their actions become more nearly 
alike. But it is proposed that this uniformity develops in the later stages of crowd 
behavior, as a result of the interaction of elements of the crowd which are behav- 
ing quite differently, and not as the result of a mere intensification of identical 
behavior. 

Shifts of leadership. An oversimpUficalion of this interactional process is to 
portray it as consisting of Interaction between “leaders” and “followers,” behveen 
those who offer suggestions for action and those who respond to the suggestions. 
It can be shown, however, that in the development of crowd behavior leadership 
may shift from one element in the crowd to another, and that those who are 
crowd leaders at any one time not only affect, but are affected by, other elements. 

In the early stages of crowd development, those people who are incensed by the 
exciting event, feel that it demands action, and have some notion as to what sort 
of action should be taken, are most likely to be the ones who stir up the crowd, 
define the objective and propose a course of action. But, while the initial leaders 
may propose action, they cannot be sure of controlling the responses of the other 
elements. How the leadership of the crowd may change can be seen in the de- 
scription below of a case of mob action. In this case the original crowd leaders 
lost control to other individuals who w’crc ready to go far beyond the objectives 
originally intended, and who denounced the original leaders for opposing them. 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST MOB ACTION: A CASE STUDY 

Robert C Mvers 


On Sunday evening, October 26, 1947, 
Gerhard Eisler, an acknowledged Com- 
munist of German nationality, was sched- 
uled to address a public meeting under 
the auspices of the Communist Party of 
Mercer County, New Jersey, in a rented 
hall at Trenton. On the Sunday morning 
of the meeting, the residents awoke to 
lind these page one headlines in their only 
Sunday newspaper: 

COURT ORDERS HALL OPENED TO EISLER, 
INJUNCTION ISSUED 

Accompanying the two-column lead ar- 
ticle which followed was a five by six 
inch photograph of the mayor being 
served with his copy of the restraining or- 
ler by an attorney accompanied by a re- 
porter. The photograph carried this leg- 
end: 

With a look of 

J. Connolly accepts from Solomon 
GoJot a Chancery Court “"'g"' 
ina the City Commission, 
partment and the Conlemporary from 
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rp"oXV you and your kmd 
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author and the ^ j C. 
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out of the City Hall any time.” However, 
further on, the mayor was also quoted as 
saying, ‘The court has spoken and the 
law must be upheld. All the police facili- 
ties necessary to preserve good order will 
be available.” 

Other interesting information revealed 
by the article was the time (8 pm.) and 
place of the scheduled Communist meet- 
ing, an announcement that veterans would 
group on the State House steps (across 
the street from the Contemporary Audi- 
torium) at 6:15 pm. to “plan a program 
against Eisler and the supporters of his 
Communist philosophy.” . 

Very few people work on Sunday in 
Trenton, and the story about the battle 
between the “Commies” on one side and 
the mayor, the police, and the “vets on 
the other was the talk of the town. There 
was general agreement that something 
ought to be done.” 

agitation 

Shortly before 6 p.m. groups of vet- 
crans some wearing the distinctive cam 

• ' hnK rtf their organizations, began 

Sngt ror;il'>=“P“‘'>“rS 
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see to it that the rights of patriotic Amer- 
icans were upheld and not jeopardized by 
the Communists. 

The substance of the leaders* directions 
and calls for action was that an endless 
picket line was to be formed in front of 
the alleyway leading to the auditorium 
entrance. When the doors were opened, 
the veterans would thus be first to gain 
entrance and seize most of the seats in 
the hall for themselves. Thereafter, they 
were directed to boo and hiss everything 
that the Communist leader Eisler, or his 
followers had to say. By this method, they 
reasoned, freedom of speech for both 
Communists and others would be upheld, 
but Communist doctrines would receive 
neither applause nor encouragement. 

The haran^es of the leaders, when re- 
ferring to their own purposes, were inter- 
spersed with such symbolic references as: 
‘The Constitution,” "The Bill of Rights,” 
^‘our way of life," "what we stand for,” 
‘pemocracy,” "what we fought for,” 
“red-blooded Americans," and "The 
/^ericari Way.” However, when the 
wmmunists and their purposes were be- 
ing mentioned, the following symbolisms 
were most often heard: “Commies,” 
“rats,” “bastards,” "sons of bitches,” 
•Stalm-lovers,” “dirt,” and these were fre- 
quently modified by such words as "lousy” 
and stinking.” The only purposes as- 
enbed to the Communists were to destroy 
the American way of life and turn the 
country over to Russia. 


In effect, then, it was hammered home 
to the crowd over and over again that it 
was perfectly legal, correct, and necessary 
for stinking lousy rats” to have freedom 
of speech, but that this right could be 
Muntered m “the American way” by giv- 
ing full rein to the freedom of speech of 
patriotic red-blooded Americans.” 

The original crowd of veterans was 
soon joined by 35 uniformed policemen 
under the direction of an acting captain 
of police and a deputy director of public 
safety. It was also augmented by the ar- 
rival of from three to four thousand resi- 
dents of Trenton. 

The auditorium doors were not opened 
until 8:30, so there was a period of two 


and onc-half hours for crowd growth, 
pushing, shoving, muttering, yelling, swirl- 
ing, packing and all the other stimuli 
which facilitate the transmutation of a 
passive crowd into an active mob. 

By 8 p.m. the area between the capitol 
buildings and the auditorium was black 
with gesticulating, muttering humanity. 
About one out of ten were females, and, 
except for the very young and the aged, 
all age groups seemed to be fairly repre- 
sented. Laughter and shouts of hilarity 
were not infrequent, a festive spirit of 
revelry quite often running through the 
thousands of persons as their emotions 
began to lake over from their intellects. 
In the vortex of the mob were the several 
hundred original veterans milling about 
the entrance to the alleyway. 

ACTION 

Shortly before 8 o’clock a man and bis 
wife from Newark wormed their way 
through the mob and presented them- 
selves at the alleyway demanding admis- 
sion to the auditorium. 

"Who the bell do you think you are?” 
the man was asked. 

He announced that he was a represen- 
tative of the Civil Rights Congress of 
New Jersey. 

*To hell with you,” he was told. “You’ll 
get in when we let you in.” 

At this point the local press of October 
27 states that the man “was overheard to 
make a remark about ‘So this is Amer- 
ican liberty.’ The word spread through 
the crowd and (they) were ‘rushed’ up 
State Street. They were ‘rescued’ by State 
House police and finally escorted to police 
headquarters.” 

This account, however, fails to do jus- 
tice to the circumstances. Actually, as 
soon as the stranger said, “so this is Amer- 
ican liberty,” he was struck in the face 
and mouth, his glasses knocked off and 
broken, and he was punched and kicked 
at. The cry went up. “Hey, fellas, here’s 
a coupla Commies, let’s get ’em!,” and 
cve^one within reach struck out at the 
temned couple. 

The mob had struck first blood and 
howled for more. 
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Three men arrived surrounded by po- 
lice. They made up the “welcoming com- 
mittee” and were to sit on the platform 
and introduce Eisler. They were herded 
by the police through the mob and mio 
the auditorium. During this procedure the 
jostling and shouting reached fever pitch, 
and frequent cries were heard such as: 

“Rats like you will burn in hell,” “Where’s 
the rope, boys?,” “You bastards won’t 
get out alive,” “Lousy Commies.” Al- 
though tw'O of the three Communists were 
of Jewish extraction, no racist appella- 
tions were shouted loud enough to be 
generally heard, but racist mutterings 
were apparent. 

Tensions were built up for fifteen or 
twenty more minutes before the audito- 
rium doors were finally opened. Two po- 
licemen were placed at the door where 
entrance tickets were sold at tvienty-nw 
cents apiece. Sixteen people are reported 
to have bought tickets before the shout 
went up, “Come on, boys, everybody in. 

The mob surged forward to the accom- 
panying sound of breaking window g ass 
and screams of semi-hystencal females. 

Side doors and windows were thrown 
open and the hall, arranged to scot but 
375 persons, was quickly filled 
flowing. Persons sealed on window ledgM 
shouted word of what was transpiring in- 
side to those left to mill about 

Pandemonium was general mside the 
hall. The three Communist 
men sat at a table on the stage; a color- 
guard of veterans surrounded a Larg 
American flag planted m a standari 
nearby; twenty or more policemen rangrf 
themselves between the stage and he n 

“ bfle “sljran^; S^eT Soul »»n Jhn -temn ^Lnie 

police tried by .* svstem) munists.) « w'® ..reinc the police to 

r^efs-irsembSlSIe/f n-r. hnt to ^^0 
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ing telephone call concerni g obeyed. mnnrcs that this m' 


the two police leaders and the leaders of 
the origmal veterans’ groups, tried to get 
enough quiet so that the meeting at least 
could be opened officially, and thus the 
letter of the injunction obeyed. But each 
timpi any of the three acknowledged Com- 
munists on the stage arose to speak he 
was met with a crescendo of hoots, shouts, 
boos and stomping of feet. Some of the 
police-veteran pleas and shouted replies 
included the foUowmg: 

Plea <A leader of one of the orig- 
ignal veterans’ groups) “Lis- 
ten to me, fellows, I’m one of 
the men that started this 
thing. Now we didn't intend 
to deny anyone free speech, 
but simply to boo what thwe 
rats said after they said it. So 
let’s all be quiet for a minute, 
and let these rats talk." 

Answer. “You’re Probably a dmnn 
Commie yourself. Wby don t 
you get up there with them 
YOU goddamned Stalin-lo'cr. 
{At this sally the veteran 
leader blanched with the 
shock of the clear realuation 
that a definite schism had 
taken place; that he and the 
other leaders had lost al con- 
trol. and that other wd per- 
haps more sinister leaders had 
takenover.) 

“Men. that’s certainly no way 
to talk to the commander of 
a respected (veteran’s group) 
here in Trenton. „o„th 

‘Tell him to keep his mouUi 

shut, then.” 


Plea: 


Answer: 
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been occasional attempts on the pari of 
persons near the front to gain the stage. 
These had been gently pushed back by 
the police. 

After the failure to gain even ten sec- 
onds of silence, the police and veteran 
leaders found themselves in agreement 
with the Communists that it would be 
impossible to comply with the injunction 
order. The press states that the reporter 
from the Daily Worker said, at this point, 
to the deputy director of public safety: 
“In the interest of their (the mob’s) safety 
I give you permission to call off the meet- 
ing.” 

Plea: “The meeting’s called off. Go 
on home.” 

Answer: “Come on, get the Commies 
to go first; we’ll go after 
them.” 

The original group of veterans com- 
menced singing ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and were joined in this by all in the 
hall, including those on the stage. Every- 
body stood and faced toward the flag dur- 
ing the singing. 


Immediately upon conclusion of the 
national anthem cries arose: “Here they 
come, boys, get rcadyl” and the mob 
parted down the middle of the audito- 
rium, making a gauntlet from stage to 
entrance door. Individuals along the 
gauntlet’s sides spit upon their hands and 
rubbed them together. They made beck- 
oning motions toward the stage, and 
shouted: “Come on you sons of bitches. 
Wc'rc ready for you.” 

Police on the stage stood in front and 
behind the three intended victims of the 
mob. It appeared as though an attempt 
would be made to run the mob’s gauntlet. 
Suddenly the victims and their guardians 
turned on their heels and disappeared 
through the back exit of the stage. 

For perhaps one or two seconds dead 
silence prevailed. Then, with a roar of 
rage, the mob surged up and over the 
stage, sweeping aside and, in one case, 
knocking to the floor the police left be- 
tween mob and quarry. But the three 
Communists had escaped in a police car. 


populated that such shifts of leadership at various stages of crowd 
motlva^^ hi funchon of differential motivation. Those who are primarily 
the crowd’s heh precipitating event may be active in structuring 
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wether ’’"at'a Sdvamam™® P“ who disagree with sach a “bell- 
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features of I «p,essmg an nnpopniar, minority viewpoint. Other 

to “ the crowd situation may increase the reluctance of crowd members 

vetM ““““S'- 0“ “ “t® “huse, 

iecled ^ n '“•**' ‘■"‘itvaual to disagree may be sub- 

jected. Other mdiyiduais who agree with Mm bat are not sure how many other 
ne ™ “ttnibers also agree are hence discouraged from expressing their doubts 
as to the desirability of the trend the crowd is foUowing. They may keep silent 
rather than expose themselves to the same treatment. Hence only one viewpoint 
« expressed, and the iUusion of unanimity is created. 

^ Usually the nature of the incident itself is of such a nature as to give an in- 
trinsic advantage to one position. When i^opie are highly excited, perhaps indig- 
nant, over an event, the “counsel of caution” sounds weak compared with a call 
for vigorous, positive action. The individual who disagrees with the action pro- 
posed for the crowd may hesitate to make a more moderate proposal lest he seem 
insufficiently concerned, or even disloyal to an important reference group. White 
then who have proposed that legal procedures be followed in lieu of a lynching 
have been called “nigger-lovers” and thus sdenced. 

Kaynofing. The differential elfect of the first powerful, unqualified statement 
in quelling the expression of divergent opinions is enhanced when (he feefings of 
many of the crowd members are ambivaient and uncertain. Many people may 
come to the crowd situation feeling that something sJiouJd be done. They may 
not know, however, just what they think should be done, and they may have 
grave doubts as to the desirability of any action that deviates sharply from the 
usual social norms. The person who feels no such uncertainty but is, instead, 
capable of proposing extreme action, without reservations, is able to express his 
proposals much more tersely and forcibly. The first positive, unqualified statement 
may have additional power because most of the members of the crowd are tenta- 
tively, and part of the time, thinking along (be same line, considering this as a 
possible line of action without being yet committed to it. The p^sentation of a 
poskiiv serggestion in sa saibirahat cd t^Sereisr&sucdias tiiisma^v be called 
“keynoting.” For some people the uncertainty and ambivalence in the internal 
portion of their frame of reference is resolved by the keynote statement. One 
position is reinforced for them and they now find it easier to exp^s themsehes, 
aereeine with a proposal that someone else has already enunciated. As more 
people resolve or suppress their ambivalent feelings and vocally assent to c 
keynote proposal, the stronger grows the impression Jat this is the 
the majority of tho Bnd it more difficult to weigh lanous 

alternatives, particularly those which niii counter to the line of action that 

‘*°rbr'’p"ffcrmer.aud;snc. relaKun. Anolber importanl aspect of the >“tc'“U“S 
of variom elements in the crowd may be designated as the j 
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play a relatively passive role and arc somewhat in the relationship of an audience 
to the active nucleus. Their relative passivity docs not mean, however, that the 
audience portion is unimportant in the development of the action of the crowd 
as a whole. . . 

First, to the extent that individuals in the audience category engage in vocal 
activity they contribute to the process which builds up the impression in una- 
lumity. This encourages the members who arc disposed to be physically more 
active. Furthermore, as has been seen before, some members of the audience or 
spectator element may become identified with the active nucleus and enter into 
the performer group. 

But crowd members who only look, even those who may covertly disapprove 
of what the active performers are doing, are important in crowd interaction. They 
make the crowd larger numerically, increasing the impression of strength and of 
support for what is being done. The Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynchings noted that sometimes spectators constituted a source of protection 
for the very elements of which they might disapprove. 

The onlookers play an important part in another process which we will call 
the process of commitment. In this process, the active element of the crowd 
becomes committed to a line of action once begun, because of the presence of a 
large group of observers. It is a general characteristic of human relations that an 
opinion formed or a resolution made in private can be changed more easily than 
can one to which the person has publicly committed himself. To embark upon a 
line of action and then to fail to pursue it is to “back down” and, if done in the 
presence of observers, is to “lose face.” That this process of commitment operates 
in crowd situations may be seen in the following episode in the Chicago riot. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUDIENCE IN THE CHICAGO RIOT 


Among the spectators of mob violence 
were men, women, and children of all 
ages; they included tradesmen, crafts- 
men, salesmen, laborers. Though the spec- 
tators did not commit the crimes, they 
must share the moral responsibility. With- 
out the spectators mob violence would 
probably have stopped short of murder 
in many cases. An example of the behav- 
ior of the active nucleus when out of 
sight of the spectators bears this out. 
George Carr, Negro, was chased from a 
street car. He outstripped all but the van- 


Reprlnted by permission of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, from The Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations. The JTegro 
in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1D22). pp. 22-23. 


guard of the mob by climbing fences and 
hiding in a back yard. This concealed 
him from the rest of the crowd, who by 
that time were chasing other Negroes. 
The young men who followed Carr left 
him without striking a blow, upon his 
mere request for clemency. In regard to 
the large non-active elements in the 
crowds, the coroner said during the in- 
quest, “It is just the swelling of crowds 
of that kind that urges them on, because 
they naturally feel that they are backed 
up by the balance of the crowd, which 
may not be true, but they feci that way.” 
Juror Ware said, “If sightseers were lend- 
ing their aid and assistance — ” Juror Dil- 
lon interrupted and finished, “they ought 
to be punished." 


InsHgators and parficipanfs. Yet another relationship that prevails between 
different elements in the crowd is the one between active, highly excited partici- 
pants and those whom wc have called instigators. There is evidence from many 
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crowd situations that there have been people who, while they themselves may or 
may not have been participating in the physical activities of the crowd, were 
encouraging others to do so. This suggests that, contrary to t e wi e y e view 
of the reactions of crowd members, some members remain suffici^ently aware of 
what they are doing not to lose the sense of physical danger ^ 

caution dUplayed by some mob membem, and then 
to action, was witnessed in the Detroit not, as Lee and Humphrey pomt 
the following passage: 
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Crowd process: symbolization 
and change 


CROWD has always had about it an aura of irrationality and unpre- 
dictability that has aroused awe in observers. Sudden shifts in behavior have lent 
to it an air of capriciousness, enhancing the appearance of irrationality. Hence 
writers have been tempted to explain the crowd and its behavior in terms of an 
inferior crowd mind, or of a collective psychosis. 

Much of the incomprehensible, seemingly irrational behavior of crowds may 
be explained in terms of two important crowd processes. One of these is crowd 
symbolization. The objects toward which crowds act are not simply stimuli that 
have the same meaning for observers as they do for members of the crowd. They 
are symbols, whose development and significance must be analyzed for a fuller 
understanding of the nature of crowd behavior. The second important process is 
that of crowd change. It has been seen that the emergent crowd may culminate 
in any of several forms. Similarly, even after it has developed into one type, it 
may change its object or its mood. 

Symboliiahon in the crowd. An essential part of the preparation of a crowd for 
action is the development of a shared image of the object. In crowds, no less 
than at other times, man lives in a symbolic environment. Common symbols fur- 
nish the basis for unified action. To understand crowd behavior it is necessary to 
view crowd objects in terms of their symbolic meanings to the crowd members 
themselves. A classic illustration of the symbolic nature of the object of an acting 
crowd is found in the storming of the Bastille. 
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Crowd process: synrboUzadon and change 


THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE 

C^iARLES Morris 


‘To the Bastille! to the Bastille!'* was the 
cry. Paris surged with an ungovernable 
mob. Month by month, week by week, 
day by day, since the meeting of the 
StateS'GeneraJ,— called into being to pro- 


again rose the shout. Surging onward in 
an irresistible mass, the furious crowd 
poured through the streets, and soon sur- 
rounded the towering walls of the de- 
tested prison-fortress. A few bold : 


mg to provide joverameM for unpeople, drawbridge, and let it fall. Across it 

alikt amJaiTTl , 1“'' “ “‘'act the second 

alike among the delegates and among the bridge. 

citizens. Now the population of Paris was The fortress was feebly garrisoned 
aroused, the unruly element of the city having but thirty Swiss soldiers and eighty 
was m the streets, their wrath directed invalids for its defence, 
against the prison-fortress, the bulwark of A chance shot was fired from the 
leudzUsm, the stronghold of oppression, crowd, the soldiers answered with a vol- 
the infamous keeper of the dark secrets ley; several men were wounded; other 
of the kings of France. The people had shots came from the people; the governor 
always feared, always hated it, and now gave orders to fire the cannon; the sinig- 
against its sullen walls was directed the gle had begun. 

torrent of their wrath. It proved a short one. Companies of 

The Bastille was the visible emblem of the National Guard were brought up to 
that oppression. It was an armed fortress restrain the mob, — the soldiers broke 
threatening Paris. The cannon on its walls from their ranks and joined it. Two of 
frowned defiance to the people, hiomen- their sub-ofljcers, Elie and HuJlin by 
tarily the wrath of the multitude grew name, put themselves at the head of the 
stronger. The electors of the Third Estate furious crowd and led the people to the 
sent a message to Delaunay, governor of assault on the fortress, 
the Bastille, asking him to withdraw the Delaunay proposed to capitulate, say- 
cannons, the sight of which infuriated the ing that he would yield if he and his men 
people, and promising, if he would do were allowed to march out with arms and 
this, to restrain the mob. honor. The proposition was received with 

The advice was wise; the governor was shouts of sarcastic laughter, 
not. The messengers were long absent; the ‘'Life and safety arc all we can promise 
electors grew uneasy; the tumult in the you,** answered Elie. This I engage on 
street increased. At length the deputation the word of an officer, 
returned, bringing word that the governor Delaunay at this ordered the second 
pledged himself not to fire on the people, drawbridge to be lowered and the gates 
unless forced to do so in self-defence, to be opened. In poured the mass, pre- 
Even while the electors were reporting the ripitating themselves m ^at 

governor’, evasive message lo the crowd toW fortress, rushing 
S-ound the Hotel de Ville the cannon of its halls and passages, brea). ng its eeU 
tl-B-astille were roaring dedance to .be Srhe^'“S?.h“': 

in hopeless misery for half a lifetime, un- 
earthing secrets which added lo their re- 


people of Paris! 

That shot was fatal to Delaunay, The 
citizens heard it with rage. "Treasonl ’ was 
the cry. “To the Bastille! to the Bastillcr 

From Charles Morris, Jllstorloal Tale* 
(French) (Atlanta: The MarUn and Hojt 
Co., 1893), PP- 2$9-274. 


vengeful rage. , 

Elie and Hullin had promised ihe gov- 
ernor his life. They miscalculated their 
power over their savage followers. Before 
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ihey had gone far they were fighting hand 
to hand with the multitude for the safely 
of their prisoner. At the Place de Grevc, 
Hullin seized the governor in his strong 
arms and covered his bare head with a 
hat, with the hope of concealing his fca* 
tures from the people. In a moment more 
he was hurled down and trodden under 
foot, and on struggling to his feet saw 
the head of Delaunay carried on a pike. 

Meanwhile, the king was at VersaUlcs, 
in ignorance of what was taking place at 
Paris. Louis XVI went to bed and to 
sleep, in blissful ignorance of what had 
taken place. The Duke of Lioncoun en- 
tered and had him awakened, and in- 
formed him of the momentous event. 


“But that is a revolt!” exclaimed the 
king, with startled face, silting up on his 
couch. 

“No sire,” replied the duke; “it is a 
revolution!” 

That was the true word. It was a revo- 
lution. With the taking of the Bastille the 
Revolution of France was fairly inaugu- 
rated. As for that detested fortress, its 
demolition began on the next day, amid 
the thunder of cannon and the singing of 
the Tc Dcum. It had dominated Paris, 
and served as a state-prison for four hun- 
dred years. Its site was henceforward to 
be a monument to liberty. 


The example of the Bastille shows that the object is not simply a stimulus 
which, because of its intrinsic or “objective” character, evokes a particular re- 
sponse from the crowd. It is, rather, an object which symbolizes the cause of the 
situation that the crowd members feel demands action. It has the additional 
characteristic of being accessible. It enables the crowd to act quickly and force- 
fully, permitting the expression of aroused feelings. Logical analysis may show 
that the action does not accomplish what the crowd thinks it will. It may change 
the situation little or not at all. Yet a symbol is necessary for the crowd to act, 
and the crowd therefore evolves some symbol or symbols that will permit action. 

This reading also suggests that, in the heat of crowd action, symbols may 
acquire a vital significance that is carried over into the life of the society. Thus 
the Bastille did not cease to be a symbol after its destruction; instead its signifi- 
cance was enhanced and it has persisted in Western European society as a symbol 
of tyranny. Bastille Day has become an institutionalized celebration of French 
independence from oppression. 

Not only does the symbol provide a basis for uniformity of crowd action. The 
development of an unambiguous symbol also serves to neutralize norms that 
might inhibit the crowd from acting in an unrestrainedly hostile manner towards 
its object. Turner and Surace analyze this function of the crowd symbol in the 
following study. 


ZOOT-SUITERS AND MEXICANS: SYMBOLS 
IN CROWD BEHAVIOR 
Ralph H. Turner and Samuel J. Surace 


In this paper we shall report the test of 


Reprinted In part by permission of the 
University of Chicago Press, from Ralph 
II. Turner and Samuel J. Surace, “Zoot- 
Suilcrs and Mexicans: Symbols in Crowd 
Behavior," Tlio American Journal of SocI* 
oloffjr, 62 (195C), pp. 14-20. 


an hypothesis concerning the symbols 
with which a hostile crowd designates the 
object of its action. Our hypothesis is that 
hostile crowd behavior requires an un- 
ambiguously unfavorable symbol, which 
serves to divert crowd attention from any 
of the usual favorable or mitigating con- 
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nolalions surrounding ths object beins 
attacked. The hypothesis has been 


. -- -jc — • s.isa ucca tested 

by a content analysis of references to the 
symboJ, “Mexican,” dunng the ten and 
.5^ period Jeadiog up to the 
... ^ot'Suit” riots in Los Angeles and 
vicinity. We shall begin by discussing the 
theory from which the hypothesis is de- 
rived, followed by a statement of findings 
and their interpretation in light of the 
hypothesis. 

Theory and Hypothesis. The hypoth- 
esis under examination is related to two 
important characteristics of crowd behav- 
ior. Based on these two cbaraclerisfjcs, 
certain conditions are indicated as neces- 
sary to the development of hostile acting a 

crowd behavior. These necessary condi- action which is at least partially sanc- 
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vent uniform community-wide action 
or at least delay such action until ex- 
tended processes of group decision-makicg 
have been carried out. But when a given 
symbol has relatively xmiform connota- 
tions in all parts of the community, uni- 
form group action can be taken rather 
readily if the occasion seems to demand 
it To the degree, then, to which any sym- 
bol evokes only one consistent set of con- 
notations throughout the community, only 
one general course of action Miih respect 
to that object will be indicated, and the 
Union of diverse members of the com- 
munity into an acting crowd will be fa- 
cilitated. 

Second, the crowd follows a course of 


tjons can, in turn, be related to the con- 
notations surrounding the symbols by 
which the crowd designates the object of 
its hostile attack. 

First, crowd behavior is uniform be- 
havior in a broad sense. By contrast, 
much noncrowd behavior exposes the in- 
finitely varied attitudes of diverse individ- 
uals. Many attitudes and gradations of 
feeling can be evidenced in a group’s ac- 
tions toward any particular object. How- 
ever, the crowd is a group expressing one 
attitude, with individual variations largely 
concealed. Many people are acting in ac- 
cordance with a single dominant definition 
of the situation. 

In noncrowd situations uniform behav- 
ior may be achieved in a group by a proc- 
ess of majoiity decision, acceptance of 
authority, or compromise of some sort. 
But the uniformity of crowd behavior is 
not mediated by such slow and deliber- 
ate procedures for reaching agreement. 
Within the crowd there is a readiness to 
act uniformly in response to varied sug- 
gestions. Until such readiness to act unj- 
fonnly has spread throughout the crowd s 
recruitment group, fully developed and 
widespread acting crowd behavior is not 
possible. 

The response in the community to 
shared symbols is crucial to this uniform- 
ity of action. Ordinarily any particular 
symbol has varied connotations for differ- 
ent individuals and groups in the com- 
munity. These varied connotauons pre- 


lioned in the culture, but which is nor- 
mally inhibited by other aspects of that 
Culture. Mob action is frequently nothing 
more than culturally sanctioned punish- 
ment carried out by unauthorized persons 
Without ‘‘due process " The fact that such 
behavior has support in everyday life is 
attested to in many ways. Organizations 
such as the Ku Kiux Kfan and other vig- 
ilante groups act as self-appointed “cus- 
todians of patriotism,” and arc fairly 
widely accepted as such. The lynching of 
two “confessed” kidnappers in California 
in 1933 was given public sanction by the 
then governor of the state on the grounds 
of ns therapeutic effect on other would-be 
criminals. The legal system in America 
implicitly recognizes these supports by in- 
cluding laws in the statute books designed 
to counteract such actions. 

Hostile acting crowd behavior can tale 
place only when these inhibiting aspects 
of the culture cease to operate. In a sense 
there is cultural conflict between the 
norms sanctioning the crowd's action and 
the norms inhibiting it. For the crowd to 
blossom into full-sca/c action the conflict 
roust be resolved by neuUalizatioa of the 
inhibiting norms. 

The connotations surrounding the sym- 
bol which designates the object of a 
crowd’s hostile actions arc crucial in this 
connection also. There is normally some 
ambiguity In the connotations of any sym- 
bol. so that both favorable and unfavor- 
able sentiments are aroused. For example. 
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even the most prejudiced person is likely 
to respond to the symbol, ‘‘Negro,’* with 
images of both the feared invader of white 
prerogatives and the lovable, loyal Negro 
lackey and “mammy." The symbol, “bank 
robber," is likely to evoke a picture of 
admirable daring along with its generally 
unfavorable image. It is our contention 
that these ambiguities of connotation, 
which evoke ambivalent feelings in per- 
sons using the symbols, play an important 
part in inhibiting consummatory or ex- 
treme hostile behavior against the object 
represented by the symbol. 

The diverse connotations of any sym- 
bol normally inhibit extreme behavior in 
two interrelated ways. First, the symbol 
evokes feelings which resist any extreme 
course of action. A parent, for example, 
is normally inhibited from punishing hU 
child to excess no matter what the child’s 
oSense may be because feelings of affec- 
tion are also aroused which limit the de- 
velopment of anger. Sentiments of pity 
and admiration for courage or resolute 
action, or sympathy for a course of action 
which many of u$ might like to engage in 
ourselves, or charity toward human weak- 
ness, usually moderate feelings of hostility 
toward violators of the mores. So long as 
the individual’s feelings are mixed his ac- 
tions are likely to be moderate. 

Second, the mixed connotations of the 
symbol place the object within the norma- 
tive order, so that the mores of fair play, 
due process, giving a fair hearing, etc., 
apply. Any indication that the Individual 
under attack respects any of the social 
norms or has any of the characteristics of 
the in-group invokes these mores which 
block extreme action. 

On the other hand, symbols which are 
unambiguous in their connotations permit 
immoderate behavior toward the object in 
question. In the absence of ambivalence 
toward an object there is r\o internal con- 
flict to restrict action. Furthermore, a 
symbol which evokes a pure image of a 
person outside the normative order pro- 
vides no justification for applying the in- 
group norms of fair play and due process. 
The principle that “wc must fight fire with 
fire,” or that a person devoid of human 
decency is not himself entitled to be 


treated with decency and respect, rules 
out these inhibiting norms. 

In summary, then, uc have observed 
that crowd behavior consists of (a) ac- 
tion reflecting a uniform sentiment 
throughout the group involved in crowd 
behavior and (b) behavior which is not 
moderated by the usually inhibiting social 
norms and sentiments. A necessary con- 
dition for both uniform group action and 
unrestricted hostile behavior is the pres- 
ence of a symbol which arouses uniformly 
and exclusively unfavorable feelings in 
the group toward the object under attack. 

Two qualifications must be added be- 
fore we discuss the empirical test of the 
hypothesis. First, our discussion of the 
connotations of the symbol refers to 
the manner in which the symbol is pre- 
sented to the mass or partially developed 
crowd. Changes in the connotations of a 
symbol to the mass or crowd do not nec- 
essarily imply a generality of closely cor- 
responding changes within individuals. 
The symbol as presented vn the group 
context mediates the overt expression of 
attitudes in terms of sanction and the fo- 
cus of attention, (a) The individual in 
whom a particular symbol evokes exclu- 
sively unfavorable feelings may neverthe- 
less be inhibited from acting according to 
bis feelings by the awareness that other 
connotations are sanctioned in the group. 
Or the individual in whom ambivalent 
feelings are evoked may conceal his fa- 
vorable sentiments because he sees that 
only the unfavorable sentiments are sanc- 
tioned. He thereby facilitates crowd use 
of the symbol, (b) Furthermore, of all 
the possible connotations attached to a 
symbol, the individual at any given mo- 
ment acts principally in terms of those 
on which his attention is focussed. By 
shielding individuals from attending to 
some of the possible connotations of a 
symbol, the unambiguous public symbol 
prevents the evocation of attitudes which 
are normally present. Thus, without nec- 
essarily undergoing change, favorable in- 
dividual attitudes toward the object of 
crowd attack may simply remain latent 
because of the uniform connotations of 
Uw symbol before the crowd. This proc- 
ess is one of the aspects of the so-called 
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OQ city streets were assaulted and forced 
to disrobe amidst the jibes and roolesfa- 


symbolization and change 

“restriction of attention” which character- 
ises the crowd. 

to full-fledced crowd behavjnr it f v i. searched. Zooters” 

issasi=iis|l 

pre-exttting Imk- geles seeking, finding and attacking “zool. 


age of an already unambiguous symbol 
to the object upon which events focus col- 
lective attention. But more commonly we 
suspect that the emergence of such a sym- 
bol or the stripping away of alternative 
connotations from an established symbol 
takes place cumulatively through mterac- 
lion centered on that object. Over a pe- 
riod of time, community-wide interaction 
about an object takes on increasingly 
crowd-Iifco characteristics, as there is a 
gradual preparation for the final consum- 
matory crowd action. 

With this latter qualification in mind 
we shall hypothesize that a period of 
overt hostile crowd behavior is usually 
preceded by a period in which the key 
symbol is stripped of its favorable con- 
notations unlit it comes to evoke unam- 
biguously unfavorable feelings. 

The "Zoot-Suit Riots.” Beginning on 
June 3, 1943, Los Angeles, California 
was the scene of sporadic acts of violence 
involving principally United States Naval 
personnel with the support of a sympa- 
thetic anglo community and members of 
the Mexican community. This period of 
crowd violence has come to be known as 
the “zoot^uit riots.” The designation 
“zooter” referred mainly to two charac- 
teristics. First, the zoot suit was a style of 
clothing featuring long suit-coats and 
trousers which were extremely pegged at 
the cuff, draping fully around the knees 
and terminating in deep pleats at the 
waist. Second, the zooters wore their hair 
long, full, and well greased. 

We shall not describe the action in de- 
tail. It is sufficient to state that many at- 
tacks and injuries were sustained by boib 
sides. Groups of sailors were frequently 
reported to be assisted or accompanied 
by civilian mobs who “egged” them on w 
they roamed through downtown streets m 
search of vicIinK. '■Zbolcrs” ihscorefcd 


ers.” Civilian gangs of east-side adoles- 
cents organized similar attacks against 
unwary naval personnel, inflicting injury 
and swelling the cries of “outrage.” 

It is, of course, impossible to isolate a 
single incident or event and hold if re- 
sponsible for the riots. Local, State, and 
Federal authorities, and numerous civic 
and national groups were ultimately in- 
volved in the attempt to assess blame and 
prevent further violence. The most prom- 
inently reported claim of both antagonists 
referred to tbs other as molesting "our 
girls." For example, it was reported that 
sailors became enraged over learning that 
zoot-suiters were responsible for "assaults 
on female relatives of servicemen.” Sim- 
ilarly, the claim against sailors was that 
they persisted in molesting and insulting 
girls belonging to the Mexican commu- 
nity. While many other charges were re- 
ported in the newspapers, including un- 
substantiated suggestions of sabotage with 
respect to the war effort, the precipitating 
context was dominated by implications of 
acute and improper sexual competition. 

Method. In the absence of any direct 
sampling of community sentiment in the 
period preceding the riots we ha%e as- 
sumed that the use of the s>mboI. “Mex- 
ican,” by the media of mass communica- 
tion can be taken as an indication of the 
connotations prevalent in the community. 

In making this assumption we beg all 
questions of moral responsibility for the 
riot and of direction of influence between 
community sentiment and the mass media. 
Whether (he mass media passJ>cIy reflect 
community sentiment or whether they ac- 
ti>ely mold it, at whether, as we suppose, 
some combination of the two p^cs^ 
occurs, we should still be justified in using 
the content of mass media to indicate 
community feeling. Ideally wc should 
have sampled a %-aricty of mass media to 
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correct for biases in each. However, wth 
the limited human resources at our dis- 
posal we chose one newspaper, the Los 
Angeles Times. The Times has the largest 
circulation of the four major newspapers 
in the Los Angeles area. It is conservative 
in emphasis, and tends away from the 
sensational treatment of minority issues. 
In the past a foremost romanticizer of 
old Mexico had been a prominent mem- 
ber of the Times editorial staff and Board 
of Directors. 

In order to uncover trends In the con- 
notations of the symbol under study, one 
newspaper per month was read for the 
ten and one half year period from Jan- 
uary, 1933, until June 20, 1943. These 
monthly newspapers were selected by as- 
signing consecutive days of the week to 
each month. For example, for January. 
1933, the paper printed on the first Mon- 
day was read; for February, the paper 
printed on the first Tuesday was read. 
After the seven day cycle was completed 
the following months were assigned, re- 
spectively, the second Monday, the sec- 
and Tuesday, etc. To avoid loading the 
sample with days that feU early in the 
first half of the month, the procedure was 
reversed for the last half of the period 
under consideration. 

In order to secure an intensive picture 
of the critical period, consecutive daily 
editions were read for one month startine 
^^rough June 20, 
1943. This covered approximately ten 
days before and after the period of vio- 
lence. Data gathered from this group of 
neivspapers will receive separate analysis. 

i^y editorial, story, report, or letter 
which had reference to the Mexican com- 
mumty or population was summarized 
recorded, and classified. The articles were 
placed m five basic categories: favorable 
themes, unfavorable themes, neutral men- 
tion, negative-favorable mention, and 
“zooter” theme. 

If the hypothesis of this paper is to be 
supported, we should expect a decline in 
the favorable contexts of the symbol 
“Mexican,” as it manifests itself in the 
newspaper content throughout the indi- 
cated lime span. The change should serve 


to produce the type of symbol suggested 
by the hypothesis, a symbol dominated by 
unambiguously unfavorable elements. 

Findings. The favorable and unfavor- 
able themes are reported alone in Table 1 
for the ten and one half year period. The 
table by itself appears to negate our hy- 
pothesis, since there is no appreciable de- 
cline in the percent of favorable themes 
during the period. Indeed, even during 
the last period the mentions appear pre- 
dominantly favorable, featuring the ro- 
manticized Mexican. However, there is a 
striking decline in the total number of 
articles mentioning the Mexican between 
the second and third periods. Treating the 
articles listed as a fraction of all articles 
In the newspapers sampled and using a 
sub-minimal estimate of the total number 
of all articles, the “t” test reveals that 
such a drop in the total number of articles 
mentioning Mexicans could have occurred 
by chance less than twice fn one hundred 
times. We conclude, then, that the de- 
cline in total favorable and unfavorable 
mentioos of Mexican is statistically sig- 
nificant. 

While the hypothesis in its simplest 
form is unsubstantiated, the drop in both 
favorable and unfavorable themes sug- 
gests a shift away from all of the tradi- 
tional references to Mexicans during the 
period prior to the riots. If it can be 
shown that an actual substituiion of sym- 
bols was taking place, our hypothesis may 
still be substantiated, but in a somewhat 
different light than anticipated. 

From the distribution of all five themes 
reported in Table 2 it is immediately evi- 
dent that there has been no decline of in- 
terest in the “Mexican," but rather a 
clear-cut shift of attention away from tra- 
ditional references. The straightforward 
favorable and unfavorable themes account 
for eighty-nine percent, seventy-four per- 
cent, and thirty percent of all references 
respectively during the three periods. This 
drop and the drop from sixty-one to 
twenty-five percent favorable mentions 
are significant below the one percent level. 
To determine whether this evidence con- 
firms our hypothesis, we must make care- 
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Table I 

FAVORABLE AND UNFA%ORABLE MENTION OF "MEXICAN” DURING THREE PERIODS 


Period 

Favorable 

Themes 

Unfavorable 

Themes 

Percent 

Favorable 

Jan., 1933-June. 1936 

27 

3 

90 

July. 1936-Dec.. 1939 

23 

5 

82 

Jan.. 1940-June, 1943 

10 

2 

S3 

Total 

60 

10 

86 


£ul examination of the three emerging 
themes. 

The neutral theme shows a steady in- 
crease throughout the three periods. While 
we have cautiously designated this “neu- 
tral,” it actually consists chiefly of un- 
favorable presentations of the object, 
“Mexican," without overt use of the sym- 
bol, “hfexican." Thus it incorporates the 
unfavorable representation of Mexican, 
which we assume was quite generally rec- 
ognized throughout the community, with- 
out explicit use of the symbol. 

The negative-favorable theme, though 
small in total numbers, also shows an in- 
crease throughout the period examined. 
At first we were inclined to treat these 
as favorable themes. However, in con- 
trast to the other lavorabie themes, this 
one gives recognition to the extent of neg- 
ative connotation which is accuraulaliog 
about the symbol, “Mexican.” By arguing 
openly against the negative connotations 
these articles acJcnowledge to the readc 
that there is widespread community mdc- 
tion for such negative connotations. When 
the implicitly favorable themes “f 
tic Mexico and Califotmas 
give way to defensive assertions ibat au 
Mexiris are not bad, sneh a shift can 


only reasonably be interpreted as a rise in 
unfavorable connotations. 

The most interesting shift, however, is 
the rise of the Zooi-suit theme, which did 
not appear at all until the third period 
when It accounts for thirty percent of the 
references. Here we have the emergence 
of a new symbol which has no past favor- 
able connotations to lose. Unlike the sym- 
bol, “Mexican," the "Zoot-suiter” symbol 
evokes no ambivalent sentiments but ap- 
pears m exclusively unfavorable contexts. 
While in fact Mexicans were attacked in- 
discriminately in spite of apparel, the 
symbol Zoot-suiter could become a basis 
for unambivalent community sentiment 
supporting hostile crowd behavior more 
easily than could “Afexican. 

It is interesting to note that when we 
consider only the fifteen mentions which 
appear in the first six months of 1W3, ten 
are to zooters, three are ncsaltve-fa\ ar- 
able two are neutral, and none arc the 
traditional favorable or unfavorable 

Table 3 we report the results of 
day-by-day analysis of the period immedi- 
ately prior, during, and after the nols- 
Here we see the culmiaatioa of a trend 
fainUy suggested as long as seven years 
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33 

40 


11 

23 

32 


30 


too 

too 

too 
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before the riots and clearly indicated two 
or three years in advance. The traditional 
favorable and unfavorable themes have 
vanished completely and three-quarters of 
the references center about the zooter 
theme. 

Discussion. From the foregoing evi- 
dence we conclude that our basic hypoth- 
esis and theory receive confirmation, but 
not in exactly the manner envisaged in 
advance. The simple expectation that 
there would be a shift in the relative pre- 
ponderance of favorable and unfavorable 
contexts for the symbol “Mexican” was 
not borne out. But the basic hypothesis 
that an unambiguously unfavorable sym- 
bol is required as the rallying point for 
hostile crowd behavior is supported 
through evidence that the symbol “Mex- 
ican” tended to be displaced by the sym- 
bol Zoot-suiter as the period of actual 
crowd behavior was approached. 

It should be recalled that the concep- 
tion of the romantic Mexican and the 
Mexican heritage are deeply ingrained in 
Southern California tradition. The Plaza 
and Olvera Street in downtown Los An- 
geles, the Ramona tradition, the popular- 

Table 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL THEMES FROM 
MAY 20 TO JUNE 20, 1943 


Theme 

Percent of 
Atl tlfenrioRS 

Favorable 

0 

Unfavorable 

0 

Neutral 

3 

Negative-favorable 

23 

Zooter 

74 

Total 

100 

Total (number) 

(61) 


ity of Mexican food, and many other 
features serve to perpetuate this tradition. 
It seems quite probable that the force of 
this tradition was too strong to be erad- 
icated entirely from community aware- 
ness, even though it ceased to be an aC" 
ceptablc matter of public presentation. In 
spite, then, of a progressive decline in 
public presentation of the symbol in its 


traditional favorable contexts, a certain 
ambivalence remained which prevented a 
simple replacement with predominantly 
unfavorable connotations. 

Rather, two techniques emerged for 
circumventing the ambivalence. One was 
the technique of presenting the object in 
an obvious manner without explicit use 
of the symbol. Thus an obviously Mex- 
ican name, a picture, or reference to 
“East side hoodlums” was presented in an 
unfavorable context. But a far more ef- 
fective device was uncovered with the 
emergence of a new symbol whose con- 
notations at the time were exclusively un- 
favorable. This symbol provided the pub- 
lic sanction and restriction of atlenlioo 
essential to the development of overt hos- 
tile crowd behavior. The symbol, Zoot' 
suiter, evoked none of the imagery of the 
romantic past. It evoked only the picture 
of a breed of persons outside of the nor- 
mative order, devoid of morals themselves 
and consequently not entitled to fair play 
and due process. Indeed, the zoot-suiter 
came to be regarded as such an exclu- 
sively fearful threat to the community 
that at the height of rioting the Los An- 
geles City Council seriously debated an 
ordinance making the wearing of zoot- 
suits a prison offence. 

The zooter symbol had a crisis charac- 
ter which simply unfavorable reference to 
the familiar Mexican symbol could never 
approach in effectiveness. And the zooter 
was an omnibus symbol drawing together 
the most reprehensible elements in the old 
unfavorable themes, namely, sex crimes, 
delinquency, gang attacks, draft dodgers, 
etc. Any one of these elements by itself 
lacked the wide applicability possessed by 
the zooter symbol. 

The zooter symbol also supplies an ob- 
jective tag with which to identify the 
object of attack. It could be used, when 
the old altitudes toward Mexicans were 
evoked, to differentiate Mexicans along 
both moral and tangible physical lines. 
While the active minority were attacking 
Mexicans indiscriminately, and frequently 
including Negroes, the great sanctioning 
majority heard only of attacks on zoor- 
suUers. 
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Once established the zooter theme 
surcd its own magnification. \Vhat previ- 
ously would have been reported as an 
adolescent gang attack would now be pre- 
sented as a zoot-suit attack. Weapons 
found on apprehended youths were now 
interpreted as the building up of arms 
collections in preparation for zool-suit 
violence. In short, the zooter symbol had 
absorbed many of the elements formerly 
present and sometimes associated with 
Mexicans along with the objective accou- 
trements of the zoot-suiter into a new 
unity. This new unity relieved the com- 
munity of ambivalence and moral obliga- 
tions toward the objects who could then 
become the sanctioned victims of wide- 
spread hostile crowd behavior. 

APPENDIX 

The following themes and sub-themes 
were found to recur in the data. The sub- 
themes were not used separately in the 
report. 

(1) Favorable 

(a) Old California Theme 

This IS devoted to excoltiog ihe 
traditions and history of the old 
rancheros as the earliest Cali- 
fornia settlers. 

(b) Mexican Temperament Theme 

This describes the Mexican char- 
acter in terms of dashing ro- 
mance, bravery, gaiety, etc. 

(c) Religious Theme 

This has reference to the devout 
religious values of the Mexican 
community. 

(d) Mexican Culture 
This pays homage to 
an, dancs. “afB, 

of May festivities, etc. 
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(2) Unfavorable 

(a) Delinquency and Crime Theme 
This theme includes the specific 
mention of a law violator as 
“Mexican,” associating him with 
manhuana, sex crimes, knife 
wielding, gang violence, etc. 

(b) Public Burden Theme 

This attempts to show that Mex- 
icans constitute a dram on relief 
funds and on the budgets of cor- 
rectional institutions 

(3) Neutral 

This is a category of miscellaneous 
Items including reports of crimes 
committed by individuals possessing 
obvious hlexican names but without 
designation of ethnic affiliation. 

(4) Negative-Favorable 

This category consists of appeals 
which counter or deny the validity 
of accusations against Mexicans as a 
group. For example, . . not all 
zoot-suiters are delinquents; their 
adoption by many was a bid for so- 
cial recogniUoD . . or “. . . at 
the outset zoot-suilers were limited 
to DO Specific race . . . The fact that 
later on their numbers seemed to be 
predominantly Latin was in itself no 
indication of that race . ■ ■ 

(5) Zooter Theme 

This theme identifies the zooter cos- 
tume as “a badge of delinquency. 
Typical references were, “feat pl«| 
boys.” "long coated gentry. 
with menuon of "unprovoUd a - 
tacU by zoot-suited youths, zoot- 
suit orgy,” etc. Crime, scx-wolencc, 
and cang allncU warn I' 
elatnenls in *'n“'n.d 

.ariably. tha “zoolar” wa. .dan^ad 
as a Maxican by such cluas as EasI 
side hoodlum." a Mexican name, or 
specific ethnic designation. 


Symbols iusbllyln, erbwd oo.iomj^^ - - 
religious crowds may re vet another 


of symbolic actions. Just as uto 
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intangible, inaccessible conditions, the expressive crowd engages in behavior 
which symbolizes states or experiences which cannot be otherwise made evident. 
In the following selection Clark shows the importance of the concept of the state 
of “sanctification” in Negro holiness religion. Yet “sanctification” is a mystic, 
thoroughly subjective experience. Its attainment is symbolized, both for the indi- 
vidual who experiences it and for onlookers, by certain expressive acts, the induc- 
tion of which is the crowd objective. 


SANCTIFICATION IN NEGRO RELIGION 
William A. Clark 


Sanctification in religious doctrines is not 
new. It is mentioned in several instances 
in the ancient Hebrew scriptures. Orig- 
inally, it was a designation of the activ- 
ities by which individuals consecrated 
themselves to the services of their Su- 
preme Beings. The place and objects of 
consecration were parts of the total con- 
cept. Sanctification thus meant a separa- 
tion of the sacred and mundane, the holy 
and profane. To be consecrated to the 
sacred meant that one had to taboo many 
of the customary actions and thoughts of 
the ordinary mortal. Normal passions, ap- 
petites, and material ambitions had to 1^ 
suppressed. Those who could learn so to 
deny themselves looked upon their activity 
as a process of puriQcation. Hence, sanc- 
tification came to mean freedom from sin, 
freedom from earthly bonds, and becom- 
ing heavenly or holy in being. Imagina- 
tion is exercised on the concept until a 
phantasm is produced of direct commun- 
ion with the Trinity — the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. In both thought and 
deed, those who profess sanctification at- 
tempt to live as they believe these Su- 
preme Beings live. To the convert, such 
a life is not only possible but also very 
real. The true believer actually thinks he 
is living above earthly things, away from 
reality. 

Among Negroes there is only one or- 
ganized body that advocates sanctification 
as its major element of doctrine. That is 
the “Church of God in Christ,** started by 


neprinted In part by permlfaslon of tbe 
editors of Boctat Fortes, trom WittSam A. 
Clark, "SancUficatlon in Kepro Religion,’* 
Social Forces, IS (1937), pp. 544-S51. 


Elder Charles H, Mason in 1895, at 
Memphis, Tennessee. The church doc- 
trine is Trinitarian. God is the Father; 
Christ was, and is, the Son of God, equal 
in wisdom and power. The communicants 
believe in the personality of the Holy 
Spirit; **. . . that He proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son; that He is equal in 
power with the Father and Son; and that 
the Holy Spirit is the chief executive of 
the Trinity through which the plan of sal- 
vation is carried on in this earth.” 

The members believe in the possibility 
of entire sanctification, in evidence of 
which they are given power of speaking 
with new tongues and gifts of divine heal- 
ing. These beliefs are loudly and actively 
expressed as the predominant part of their 
frequent religious services. 

TTie services in the Holiness church are 
divided into three parts. They begin on a 
very simple level. All communicants, or 
those who want to participate, bow on 
their knees in prayer. Each one prays in 
his own way. A general humming, groan- 
ing, and moaning begins, with occasional 
comprehensible utterances of prayers 
made by some. This goes on sometimes 
Cor more than an hour. The praying grad- 
ually grows louder until the interior of 
the building is filled with a confusion of 
sounds, and individual utterances arc lost 
in the din. 

As this part of the services proceeds 
the more sensitive and susceptible com- 
municants can be observed lo become 
more physically active. Muscular twiteb- 
ings become observable, and automatic 
motions of limbs become more frequent 
in some. Others demonstrate changes in 
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me form of facial <ics and distortions. 

Still others get worked up to a state io 
which they seem to writhe in pain and go 
through several forms of bodily contor- 
tions, even doubling up with the head 
drawn between the knees so as to form a 
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near the Holy Spirit through pra>er en- 
tourages the communicants to work 
themselves into a hypnotic frenzy, and 
the cataleptic or epileptic stales which 
^ize some of them. The ideal of the more 




their position and roll aimlessly about. 
Another type of cataleptic njanifestalion 
is the communicant whose body, on being 
permeated with the Holy Ghost, slowly 
straightens up and becomes rigid. This 
type of worshiper also easily gels out of 
equilibrium with gravity, falls, and rolls 
about on the floor, ft was these types that 
brought the Mohaess groups mio disre- 
pute in the early days and earned for 
them the name “Holy Rollers. 


this state he has succeeded in getting e.. 
tremely close (o the Holy Ghost '’Ac- 
tually, on coming out of the seizures, 
some loudly and ;oyDusIy exclaim that 
they have “touched the hem of His gar- 
ments ” 

The second part of the services of this 
sect consists of three types of activities, 
satgiag. bandclappiag and dancing, and 
recitation of e-tperiences. 

When tbe praying is over, and eveiy- 


The purpose of this first part of the one is “tn tune with the Infinite," a song 
rviccs is tn “o^t thn sninr ” o^t ^ U a ...t... v. ......... .. <*..1 


services is to “get the spirit," “to get a 
new baptism of fire from the Holy 
Ghost," Of “to get in tune with the In- 
finite,” to put it the way a more sophisti- 
cated young evangelist expressed the pur- 
pose of this part of their worship. “It is 
through prayer,” he said, “that we unlock 
the gates of heaven, walk into the sanc- 
tum sanctorum and commune with the 
Holy Ghost.” This evangelist further ex- 
plained, in answer to some questions, that 
the various forms of muscular reactions 
were manifestations of the degree of 
closeness the individual got to the Holy 
Spirit. Said he, "When you get very dose 
to the Holy Ghost you get a Jot of this 
essence; a lot of His power just knocks 
you out, a little of His force just moves 
you slightly.” 

This expression of the evangelist repre- 
sents the general belief underlying most 
of (he practices in the worship of this 
sect. Many individuals and sects have 
from time to time proclaimed their pow- 
ers to get personal contact with Supreme 
Beings. Witness the early prophets, the 
ascetics, the mystic cults of the Dark 
Ages, the Shaking Quakers, and the Holi- 
ness groups. However, it appears that the 
Negro Holiness group lays more stress on 
the idea of nearness to the Holy Spint 
than any of the other Holiness organiza- 


The belief in the possibility of getting 


is started. Anybody who happens to feel 
the Spirit starts the song. When the song 
IS started (he musicians, usually a pianist 
and drummer, pick it up, always m good 
jazz rhythm, usually to the tune of one of 
the classical blues songs Instantly all par- 
ticipants stand, start clapping hands and 
marking lime to the rhythm of the music. 
Ardor increases, action of hands and feet 
grows more vigorous until a stage of ec- 
stasy IS reached that requires a more thor- 
ough release of the spiritual forces acting 
within. One begins to speak in tongues, 
“Me, me, me . . .” Then another, 'Tut 
tut tut ...” So it goes. Speaking in 
tongues is contagious. The worshipers 
seem to feci that they are closely ap- 
proachiitg the sacred realm of the Holy 
Spirit. Some appear to be trying to carry 
their mortal parts with them in their ec- 
static flights, for they seem actually to 
try to fly. 

The worshiper who first began to speak 
in tongues is seized with an urge to dance. 

She dances wrth great vigor, a dance 
nhich she executes with a degree of grace- 
fulness that indicates she has put m a 
great deal of time practicing u. Olhers 
join in the dancing until a large number 
arc participating, and the building 1$ 
creaking from rhythmic vibrat-anv Each 
one has enough ind.viduaiiiy to cnab.c an 
observer to distinguish f.cr dance as her 
own pattern. 
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Dancing, singing, and handclapping go 
on at high pilch until exhaustion slows 
the action to a pace of weakly raising the 
feet from the floor. The song ends. Ex- 
hausted and perspiring, the participants 
seat themselves. 

A member rises and fervently tells the 
group how good God has been, how firm 
in the faith she has been, how holy, sanc- 
tified and free from sin she is. Someone 
bursts into song again and the process is 
repeated until the spirit has worn off. 

The third and concluding part of the 
services is a sermon which reminds one 
very much of the old-fashioned, funda- 
mentalist sermons of evangelistic days. 
The minister shows a degree of action 
during his exhortations comparable to 
that of the worshipers during the first and 


second phases of the services. His bound- 
ing action, his high voice and tonal effect 
arouse his communicants to exert their 
remaining energy to raise a chorus of 
statements of approval and shouts of joy. 
Great emphasis is given to heaven and all 
that it is alleged to offer for so little effort. 
Hell is practically forgotten by the min- 
isters. The whole group seems to be pulled 
by anticipation of heaven, never pushed 
by fear of hell. All ideas of pain and un- 
pleasantness, defeat and failure are lost in 
the temporary projection of self beyond 
reality to a changeless, deathless world 
of perpetual happiness, that exacts not 
ihou^t or work from the individual, and 
where others cannot block satisfaction of 
desires. 


Crowd change. A salient characteristic of crowd mood and imagery is their 
emergent, nontraditional nature. It is not surprising, therefore, that they should 
be typically tenuous and easily changed. Change, in the form of shifts in object 
or mood, is a normal crowd process. 

Shifts in object. Crowds have been classified on the basis of the nature of the 
crowd object. Yet this object is not necessarily fixed and unchanging, once de- 
fined. By virtue of the symbolic character of the object a variety of objects can 
serve to make crowd action possible and to permit it to continue when it is 
interrupted. 

A shift from one specific object to another may occur in any type of crowd. 
The most common instances of shifts from object to object are found in volatile 
crowds. Here the collective imagery of the crowd may remain vague or incom- 
plete. A general class of objects may be sufficient to permit action consistent with 
the mood of the crowd. In the Chicago, Detroit, and Harlem riots there was no 
collectively defined, specific crowd object. In none of these riots were the real or 
alleged assailants in the precipitating incidents the objects of the crowd action. 
Many mob members had no idea what had started the riots. Yet a mood of hos- 
tility towards a general class of objects was created, and the crowd shifted easily 
from one specific object of this class to another. 

Another cause of shift of object is the relative inaccessibility of the original 
object. After imagery develops, the object which is perceived as suitable may 
not prove accessible. It may be an intangible condition, such as injustice. Another 
object, related symbolically, but more tangible even though more limited, may 
serv’c as a substitute. The Bastille was such a limited, symbolic, but tangible 
object. 

Even after a specific object has been defined and action toward it initiated, a 
shift may occur. One type of shift may come when something interferes with the 
action of the crowd toward the original object. Such an obstacle may become a 
new, substitute object of the crowd’s action. In the crowd situation, ambiguities 
arc resolved, doubts dispelled, and feelings of tolerance suppressed. As the feeling 
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sent from the ES MurJe ^ '• maj.mum, dis- 

it constitutes a source of frustration of an on ^ 

P?s~=5iisil 

loyalty and opposition to its righteous purposes. The person who^nterferes what 
onhilf “ '’>= P^'ntopants’ minds with the original'object 

svmb tv ff I 1 a Hence he may easily become an acceptable substitute object 
f 1 a >'“PP“=‘i. >t has been seen, to 

the erstwhjJe leaders of the aoti-Comniuntst mob m Trenton Another lUustraUon 
ot such a shift is found in the near-Jynching of the mayor of Omaha, described 
below. 


OMAHA 


The feature of the Omaha riot that some- 
what differentiates it from previous crimes 
of the same nature, while emphasizing 
the sinister spirit of anarchy chat inspires 
them all, is the murderous assault upon 
hfayor E, P, Smith when he attempted to 
address the mob. Omaha dispatches re> 
port a recent epidemic of crimes com- 
mitted by Negroes in that city. On Sunday 
night, September 23, the correspondents 
tell us, a mob of live thousand stormed 
the court-house where the Negro charged 
with this crime was imprisoned, and de- 
manded that the authorities hand hun 
over to them. When this demand was re- 
fused they set lire to the court-house with 
incendiary bombs, impcriifng the lives of 
more than a hundred prisoners and offi- 
cials, and turned upon the building a fu- 
sillade of shots. \Vhen the Mayor ap- 
peared on the court-house steps and began 
to address the mob as “fellow citizens” 


‘■Omaha." Tlie Literary Digest, 63 (Oct. 
11 , 1919 ), 16 . 


the leaders interrupted him with shouts of 
“give us that nigger '' When he replied, “I 
can’t do that, boys,” he was seized by the 
men nearest him and dragged to a point 
several blocks away “Lynch him," 
shouted some one in the crowd, and in a 
moment a rope was strung up to a trol- 
ley-wire. Somebody cut him down, but 
the mob readjusted the rope and pulled 
him up again. When a group of policemen 
rescu^ him he was bleeding at the nose 
and mouth, but still conscious. At the 
hospital where he was taken his condition 
was found to be critical, but he ultimately 
rallied. In the meanwhile, the mob 
wreaked its fury on the Negro, Brown, 
who bad been handed over to it by his 
fellow prisoners when they faced the al- 
ternative of being burned alive. His body 
was riddled with bullets, partially burned, 
and dragged through the streets behind an 
automobile. Afterward noting continued, 
with threats against the Negro population, 
until Federal troops under Gen. Leonard 
Wood took charge of the situation. 


Sometimes a crowd shifts to another object and even to 
it seems to have vented its aggression on the onginal ^7' Tc^ 

:sfsrofrcothiserrt.^ 

on the courthonse itself bnrnmg^fej^^^^^ ‘ 

:Slat:L:Tb"‘and wr^aXed havoc on .be prepedy ot many innocent 
Negroes. 
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Cantril points out that almost everyone in the community participated in the 
lynching in one way or another.* This offers one clue as to the reason for the 
shift in crowd objective, from killing the Negro to torturing his lifeless body and 
vandalizing Negro property. This prolongation of the crowd activity provided an 
opportunity for direct participation on the part of many who had been restricted 
to a more passive cole in the assault on the courthouse. A more significant reason 
for the shift seems to be that the success of the crowd in attaining their first 
objective served to pave the way for the subsequent actions. The aggressive crowd 
mood had been intensified as the activity progressed. Sanctions for aggressive 
action had emerged. The troops and Rangers had indicated that they would not 
offer firm resistance. A large part of the population of the town, including many 
respectable citizens, had cheered the active portion of the mob as they burned 
the courthouse. A permissive atmosphere for further aggression had been devel- 
oped, not only for the initially bold active participants but for the more cautious 
spectators. It appears from Cantril’s description that both elements participated 
in the burning and looting. 

Finally, a shift of object may occur because the original object is, in a sense, 
a superficial or substitute one. The antagonism of the crowd participants may be 
directed at some object which, nevertheless, is not initially attacked. The norms 
of the society and the attitudes of the individual participant may inhibit them 
from focussing initially on this “real” object of their hostility. It is in this sense 
inaccessible and they may act on a substitute object. Action against the more 
available object may, however, intensify the crowd mood, relax the inhibitions of 
members, and create a sense of power and unanimity. Then the crowd may shift 
to the more hated objective. 

In Lofton’s description of the Civil War Draft riots in New York City it may 
be seen that the draft proclamation served as a precipitating incident to arouse 
the long-standing, deep-seated hostility of the Irish laborers against their alleged 
Negro competitors. These so-called “Draft Riots” were ostensibly protests against 
conscription. They began with walkouts and attacks upon the military as well as 
upon Negroes. Soon, however, the Negro residents became the primary object 
of attacks and the riot became a luW fledged anti-Negro riot. Apparently by this 
time it mattered little to the rioters that such action led them to be branded “Rebel 
sympathizers,” although the implications of disloyalty acted as a deterrent at first. 

• HadJey Cantril. The Psychology of Social aioTcments (New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Inc., 1941), pp. 97-110. 


NORTHERN LABOR AND THE NEGRO 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 
Willis H. Lofton 


The hostile attitude of a large segment of 
Northern labor to the Negro and toward 
plans for emancipation was a major prob- 


Tlcprintcd In part by permission of the 
editors, The Journal of >'c?ro History, from 
Willis H I^fton, “Northern Labor and the 
Nepro Durinff the Chil War.’’ The Journol 
of Nfffro History, 34 (1949). pp. 331-273. 


Icm which President Lincoln and his ad- 
ministration had to consider during the 
Civil War. It influenced the policies of the 
administration for the conduct of the war 
and the emancipation of the blacks. There 
had long been a not so latent fear among 
many northern workers that if the slaves 
were freed they might move northward 
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seeking work and thus offer competition 
in the labor market. The anti-slavery 
leaders had been forced to meet this issue 
in appealing to the workers for their sup- 
port. This same fear was to lessen the 
whole-hearted support which many work- 
ers would otherwise have given the Union 
cause. 

Though generally giving support to the 
war, the Northern workers were often 
suspicious of the supposed sympathy for 
the blacks and sometimes showed little 
interest in proposals to emancipate them. 
Indeed, too often this coolness toward 
emancipation of the slaves crystallized 
into open hostility toward the colored 
workers in Northern communities. For 
many white workers these Negro laborers 
in Northern cities represented the sort of 
labor competition which they would be 
forced to meet if the masses of slav« 
were emancipated. The extent which the 
free colored people of Ihe North aclually 
offered labor competition is difficult to 
determine, Professor Ftte has given the 
opinion that, "the competition ’’F 

negroes was small, but tn many places it 
called forth opposition 
passed beyond mere protest into blotrf 
shed and murder.” This is probably an 
accurate summation of the ^ ' 

hot competition. However, it “ 

keot in iSnd that it was not actual rom 
P Smn Som colored wotta » ‘ch toed 
Sie pattern of "y'^dtar 

urban workers of the No workers ex- 
it seems that the Jr 

hibited a greater ^ group of 

workers than ‘’ll had been 

white Civil War and it seemed 

noted before the C ogressed. Hos- 

to increase as the toward the Ne- 

tihty of the Irish j^orth and 

groes Ii’'‘”g.“"'°;'®,merale the slaves was 
toward projects sections of the 

encountered presence of Ne- 

^^rtLTnWc Purest, and often in 
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violence against the Negroes. This use of 
force was one of the most unfortunate 
features of the labor difficulties of this 
period. 

The hostility of the white workers to- 
ward Negroes reached its climax at the 
time of the so-called “New York Draft 
Rioa” of July, 1863. Though called 
“Draft Riots,’’ the rioters more often than 
not made the colored people of the city 
Ihe object of their fury. On March 3, 1 863, 
Congress passed the first comprehensive 
conscription law in order to fill the ranks 
of the Union armies The $300 exemption 
clause of the act made it appear to many 
white workers that the true purpose of 
the law was to conscript the poor, and 
not to bother the wealthy. Then. too. for 
many northern workers the draft seemed 
only “another name for forced military 
service m behalf of the hated negro 
rivals.” , , , . 

The opposition to the enforcement oi 
the draft law was on two points: I. it 
seemed lhat Ihe act bore especially heav- 
ily upon Ihe poor; 2. it would force whde 
yvorkers lo Sgbl to free 
would soon become rivals for cmploy- 
menl. II was because of tl>« 
acler of Ibe opposition to the Draft Act 
in New York that Ihe rioters turned 
against Ihe military forces, against per- 
sons of wealth and their property, and 
apiinst the Negroes of the city. 

“position m the $300 exempt 

danse of the law drew the lire of work 
ers' organizations as being unfair to Ihe 
laboring people and “advantage was taken 
S' Seeling to create disloyally lo the 

iirli-si-sSH 

“ S'tey not almost uniformly poor 
„em'toemsdves^d^ 
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of which would release a horde of poten- 
tial labor competitors? 

When the registration of men for Ihe 
draft began in the city on July 12, there 
was little evidence of opposition, but on 
the following morning “organized parties 
of men went from yard to yard, from 
shop to shop, to compel the workmen to 
leave their labor, and join the several pro- 
cessions which were wending their way 
tosvard the comer of Third Avenue and 
Forty-sixth Street.” Another report 
warned that the laborers of the city were 
preparing to resist the draft. 

On the next day rioting began with at- 
tacks upon the military and upon Ihe col- 
ored residents of the city. One observer 
felt that “the fact that nearly all the men 
drafted were laborers and mechanics 
added fuel to the hame.” It seemed that 
the outbreak had some organization and 
planning and was not chance attacks by 
inflamed workers. It was reported that on 
the morning of July 14, a large number 
of “respectable workmen and others, 
were seen to assemble at certain specified 
spots, and between eight and nine o’clock 
began moving along various avenues west 
of Fifth Avenue towards their appointed 
place of general meeting.” From (he be- 
ginning the rioters were chiefly work- 
ingmen. As the mobs formed those com- 
posing them forced employers to release 
their workers under threat of destroying 
the shop if the demands were resisted. 

The rioters turned with great intensity 
against the colored people, even more 
than against the military officers and sol- 
diers of the city, who were aiding the 
metropolitan police in enforcing the 
Draft Law. As soon as the disturbance 
began mobs threatened to burn factories 
and foundries, giving as the reason that 
“negroes were employed in them” Some 
employers sought to forestall the rioters 
by discharging their colored workers. 

By the second day of the rioiing the 
anger of the mob seemed to be turned 
more and more against the Negro popula- 
tion of the city. The draft seemed to be 
forgotten. The police and the few soldiers 
aiding them were attacked as a rule only 
\«hcn they uent to the aid of the helpless 
people of color. The charge was made 


that the outbreak could not be attributed 
to “anything else than sympathy vvith the 
Rebels.” The cry of the rioters was raised 
against “nigger. Abolition, Black Repub- 
lican,” along with denunciations of prom- 
inent members of the Republican party. 

The Negroes of the city were hunted 
down, beaten, and killed with unbeliev- 
able ferocity. One of the city’s newspapers 
reported that, 

A perfect reign of terror exists in the 
quarters of this helpless people, and if 
the troubles which now agitate our city 
continue during the week it is believed 
that not a single negro will remain 
within the metropolitan limits. 

Other evidence indicated that when Ne- 
groes were caught by the rioters “they 
were hung up to lampposts, or beaten, 
jumped on, ideked and struck with iron 
bars and heavy wooden clubs.” Not only 
were men attacked but women and chil- 
dren fell the hands of the rioters. Homes 
were sacked and the inmates driven to 
the streets. 

The sacking of the homes of Negroes 
was not only evidence of the anti-Negro 
spirit of the mobs, but was also a display 
of the desire for loot. As it happened, the 
riot once under way took curious turns. 
Grogshops, stores, and the homes of the 
wealthy were looted. 

The vicious attacks upon the Negroes 
drove them from the city by the thou- 
sands. By the time that thousands of sol- 
diers had been brought into the city to 
restore order over 3,000 colored people 
had been made homeless, and hundreds 
of others were lurking about the suburbs 
on Long Island and in the woods along 
the Harlem River. It seemed that they 
sought especially to escape their Irish per- 
secutors. It was reported that many Ne- 
groes had fled to Hoboken because that 
place “has been a pretty safe refuge for 
them, as there are but few Irish living in 
that city.” If the desire of the Irish was 
to intimidate the Negro workers of New 
York, they succeeded. By ihe third day 
of the riot one observer stated that “the 
negroes have entirely disappeared from 
the docks. Many of them, it is said, have 
been killed and thrown into the river.” 



Though the New York City riots at- 
tracted the attention of the nation, out- 
oreaks of a similar type occurred in other 
places. These vs ere on a lesser scale and 
did not draw the eyes of the country as 
did the New York catastrophe, but they 
revealed the same pattern of anti-Negro 
and anii-emancipation feehng. This mdi- 
caies the e.xtensjveness of the opposition 
to the Negro, especially if there were like- 
lihood (hat he would become a competi- 
tor in the labor market. 

The open hostility of northern white 
workers toward the Negro workers and 
their fear of the results of emancipation 
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Uie results ox emancipation bring. The fear of the black worker as a 
were logical sequences in view of labor weapon in the hands of the employer, 
attitudes before the Civil War. The wrork- urh»-h .u. «-u__ 
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Emancipalion of the slam Was bo( o4- 
IMed to very seriously by the workers if 
lllcy could be assured that the freedmen 
would remain in the South. But the ideas 
of many of the radical Republicans did 
not seem to encompass a fixed geograph- 
ical location for the former slaves The 
hostility toward the free Negro workers 
in the North and the attacks upon them 
during the Qvil War are to be inter- 
preted in the light of the labor situation. 
Only then do these attacks become clear. 
The Negro worker was a symbol of what 
the Cjvi] War and emancipation would 
bring. The fear of ihe black worker as a 


attitudes before the Civil War. The work- 
ers were, by and large, loyal to the gov- 
ernment and the Union, but their status 
as wage-earners made them view efforts 
to free the slaves wuth skepticism For 
them it was a practical matter, if the 
slaves were liberated it might endanger 
their own chances of finding employment. 


lilt, 

which has been characteristic of the labor 
movement, became a fixed pattern dunng 
the Civil War. Subsequent reaction to the 
competition from Negro workers has been 
only an accentuation of this earlier reac- 
tion to this competition, whether real or 
imaginary. 


Shifh in mood. Even more peiplexiog are instances In which the mood of a 
crowd shifts without a change in object. Some changes in crowd mood are simply 
an intensification of the existing mood, but other shifts constitute an actual trans- 
formation change of mood. 

One factor which is related to mood shifts of both types is interference with 
the developing crowd action. A mildly aggressive crowd may be enraged, and 
their mood raised to a high pitch of hostility, when resistance to the accomplish- 
ment of their objective arises. In Trenton, for example, the mob initialiy was 
relatively restrained in mood and object, but was determined to prevent the com- 
munist speaker from being heard. Then the police and the veteran leaders at- 
tempted to insure that the letter of the law guaranteeing free speech was obseiv ed. 
This attempted interference with the attainment of the objective only helped to 
heighten the mood of aggressiveness. Toward the end of Ure demonslmUM actual 
physical violence to the communists became the goal of the crowd. When the 
pohee enabled the would-be speakers to escape unharmed they lhemsel.es be- 

'T^rfmenSvvlTaS^^ may also cause a arajor transformahon of mr»d, 

^^=po,lcecf.enhnd«_cW-oIagro^^^^ 

crowd" Arthe height of the 

attempted arrest of f came to the assistLe of tlieir fellows 

to one of original disturbance was quelled, the 

were beaten and tiouad to preS, and repeated riot calls were 

aggressive, destructive mood bv hurling rocks at cats and 

put in as 
busses. 


the crowd expressed its agS^ssne 
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an anti-youth bias since this would mean 
placing the blame for the accident on both 
parties, a singularly unsatisfactory way to 
solve the problem of who’s to blame for 
an accident. With the announcement that 
the Pontiac couple was also young the 
old woman ceased her recounting of the 
story. She engaged her traveling compan- 
ion in conversation and talked to nobody 
else until the officer asked her his ques- 
tions. 


As the police arrived several cars left 

none containing any of the young people. 
When the questioning started there were 
only a few people left over thirty or thir- 
ty-five, among them the old woman and 
her friend. 

Rumor. Rumor served to provide a 
collective image around which the atti- 
tudes and possibilities of action could be 
organized. The rumors all seemed to con- 
tain the same essential parts with mate- 
rial and emphasis changing as the mood 
Changed. The rumors of the first stage 
might be combined as follows: “This 
young kid in the Studebaker came barrel- 
ing out of the canyon without stopping 
and tned to sneak in ahead of the Pon- 
tiac. He must have been drunk to try to 
make it. After the crash he got out of the 
w and started to cry— sort of crazy, ya 
know what I mean?” ^ 

By the time the police arrived the ru- 
mors were of a very different sort, or of 
two sorts, rather. Collecting several direct 


quotations we may combine these into 
one full rumor showing each type; “The 
fellow in the grey car tried to stop but 
his brakes didn’t work and he shot into 
the traffic and hit the Pontiac. If he had 
been a minute sooner he would have shot 
into the brink — lucky thing they hit, no- 
body was hurt this way.’’ The other ver- 
sion would be: “The Studebaker was just 
tiying to get into the traffic and the Pon- 
tiac speeded up. They're lucky they didn't 
get killed.” 

From these examples the change in 
mood is clear. Rumor functioned to in- 
form the crowd about what had hap- 
pened, as those who saw it interpreted it. 
These rumors were modified or re-empha- 
stzed to fit the changing feeling of the 
crowd as it, in turn, changed its composi- 
tion to one which was more sympathetic 
with the young drivers. Then new ver- 
sions, and new “slants” were given to the 
stories to buttress and reinforce the new 
mood, or to justify it. 

Changes in Leadership. Of great im- 
portance was the fact that the crowd did 
not have a fixed membership. There were 
new faces every few minutes and these 
had to be informed and integrated into 
the group. As the mood changed these 
new ones became recruits for the now 
stronger faction. These took over the 
leadership of the crowd and gave it direc- 
tion and orientation. 
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prisoners and the mood changed to one of compassion. Perhaps the weeping boy 
and the old man came to dominate the crowds’ conception of the object, rather 
than the tough, recalcitrant murderers. 

Anotlier change may be a redefinition of the situation in which the crowd 
action occurs, here exemplified by a change in locale. It was at the quayside that 
the shift in crowd mood and the first friendly gesture towards the prisoners came. 
Now the convicts no longer marched through the streets under guard, but sat 
jammed together hugging their pitiful belongings. As the launches pulled away 
from the shores of France, the finality of the prisoners’ departure and the horror 
of their destiny became figure rather than ground in the crowd’s perceptual field. 
Sentiments of compassion, of fair play, of “not kicking a man when he is down, 
seem to have asserted themselves and been reflected in a transformation of the 
crowd’s mood and actions. 


SENDOFF FOR DEVIL’S ISLAND 
W. A. S. Douglas 


For 28 years now — ever since the end of 
the first World War — France has been 
talking about cleaning up its private bell' 
hole to the south of us, the convict settle- 
ment of French Guiana. Matter of facL 
the movement began after it was learned 
that Maj. Alfred Dreyfus was not a 
traitor to his country — as were those who 
had sent him there. All that was done at 
that time was to clean up the place a 
little — a very little. , , . 

We once watched the loading of the 
prison ship which, before the German oc- 
cupation of France, used to make a twrec- 
a-year journey to the penal . , 

march of the doomed over the cobble- 
stones of Marseilles was the most disgust 
ing sight we have ever witnessed-and we 

have had our full share of disgust^ 
sights. The prisoners tramped a ong ^ 
tween long lines of 
middle-aged men and boys; their 
ranged tom murder .hreugh 
petty thievery; some were m 
through the machinations of political en 
emies. 

A THROWBACK 

Here was a ihrowback to 
18th-century worst. While we p g 

May 3. 1946. 


and women walked outside the line of 
guards seeking a last glimpse of someone 
who. no matter bow bated by others, was 
loved by them, other men and women-- 
yes, and children, too— howled and cursed 
at the convicts. Outside the Ihm line of 
family mourners, outside the packed mass 
of men without hope, the people were on 
cruel holiday. 

In the front row of the sentenced 
were two notorious murderers 
managed to cheat the ^ 

was cheating to trade an ^ 

death for a lifetime in the nearest place 
on earth to the popular 
purgatory. The pair was singled out for 

Seaudieneehed plenty, howeier. 

As well as we can remember there 

-rentX“-”Sud“on 

£farw.asbneofbravadb,__Tbe^re2 

“Tvot oitl man and a boy who ap- 

be no more than sixteen. 

the crowd relents 
Bn, at Uie quapide an extraordmary 
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change came over the watching, hitherto 
howling populace — one of those mass 
switches of the mind which make the peo- 
ple of France so unundcrstandablc to the 
rest of us. The first of the launches had 
been loaded with the unfortunates, what 
was left of the column was moving to an- 
other launch. The convicts sat jammed to- 
gether, hugging their pitiful belongings, 
still cursing, their misery masked by the 
forced grins of the toughs as well as the 
would-be toughs. 

A woman, seemingly as hard-boiled 
in appearance as any of Ae men in the 
launch, threw a carton of cigarettes at 
random into the boat. It was caught by 
a shackled convict who rose as well as 
he was able and bowed his thanks in 
the approved fashion of French upper- 
crust society. The tossing of the carton 
seemed a signal to others on the quay- 
side. More cigarettes followed, flowers 
followed, boxes of food went through 
the air, some to break In transit, others 
to land more or less whole In the laps 


of the prisoners. Before the launch 
pulled out for the convict ship, about 
every man aboard, including the guards, 
had a flower or food or cigarettes or 
all three. 

A public denunciation had changed in 
a twinkling to a public ovation. Curses 
had changed to almost affectionate fare- 
wells. You would have thought — if you 
had not viewed the preliminaries — that 
these were soldiers of France off to do 
battle for their motherland. 

Now we arc assured that the tropical 
prison colony is to be liquidated. Twenty 
eight hundred “liberes” — men who have 
completed their sentence but who were 
doomed to live out their miserable lives 
in the jungle — are to be brought home. 
Twenty three hundred others — the bal- 
ance of the convict population — are to be 
either pardoned or sent to serve the bal- 
ance of their terms in more healthful 
places. Marseilles will miss its twice a 
year parade. 



^kajaict 8 

Crowd conventionalization 
and control 


.ROWD behavior consists, in essence, 0/ deviations from the traditional 
norms of society. Hence it is often regarded as undesirable and pathoJogicaJ. 
Societies tend to attempt to prevent, control or tsrminste it, especiaily when it 
threatens to go against the more important norms. Consideration of methods by 
which its behavior is controJied is, therefore, essenliaJ in the study of the crowd. 

But there is an atnbivafence in (he reactions of groups and individual to 
crowds. Giving free play to his feelings, without designating to himself all of the 
consequences of his acts, and escaping for a time from the bonds of convention 
can be an enjoyable experience for the individual. Furthermore, the sense of 
unity and power produced when a group becomes a crowd is a potent force in 
reinforcing the solidanty of die group, as Duiidieim pointed out. Kingsley Davis 
has said of this force: “It would be amazing if such a potent force were not so- 
cially utilized in some way . . . The crowd situation is conjtantly being planned 
for and utilized by every type of social system.” * 

Hence, while societies attempt to control and terminate crowds, they also 
harness and utilize the force of the crowd. It may be said, then, that comentional- 
ization of crowd behavior occurs, as Blumer suggests in his concept of “the 
conventionalized crowd.” At times, also, the force of the crowd is deliberately 
utilized by individual leaders or by small povror-groups, although die crowd mem- 
bers are unaware of this and feel that their activities are spontaneous. The phe- 
nomenon of crowd manipulation must therefore be considered in connccUon witli 
the process of conventionalization and control. 

•IClngsley Davis, lluiaan Soc/fty (Uevr Tork: The sracminan Co. lSi9).p.3:i. 
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Crowd control and termination. In complex societies, with laws and law- 
enforcement agencies, it is the law-enforcement agents who most often have the 
job of controlling crowd situations. Their duties may range from maintaining 
order in an amiable crowd at a ball game to breaking up a rioting mob. 

If sufficient force of men and arms can be mustered, a police force can over- 
whelm even the most violent mob. The use of force as the means of crowd 
control is likely to entail great costs, however. As was shown in Chapter 7, frus- 
tration of a crowd in the pursuit of its objective is likely to intensify the angry 
mood and make the frustrating individuals themselves objects of aggression. 
History is replete with tragic incidents in which police or soldiers have engaged 
in pitched battles with mobs. Often the victims prove to be ordinarily peaceful, 
law abiding citizens, members of the in-group. Hence law-enforcement agencies 
are inhibited from the unrestricted use of force as a means of crowd control. 

In recent years the practical experience of police officers and the studies of 
social scientists have together served as the basis for the formulation of principles 
ot crowd control. One such formulation is found in the manual “The Police and 
Minority Groups,’* prepared for the Chicago Park District Police by a sociologist 
in collaboration with supervisory police officers. In the selection below, five meth- 
ods of controlling and terminating a potentially riotous crowd are suggested: 

dent individuals involved in the precipitating inci- 

T ^ crowd has begun to achieve substantial unity. 

(2) Interruption of communication during the milling process by dividing the 

crowd into small umts. ^ ® 

(3) Removal of Ae crowd leaders, it it can be done without use of force. 

diversions1roSp*fnu!“"‘‘°'’ 

(5) Preventing the spread and reinforcement of the crowd by isolating it. 


THE ROLE OF THE POLICE OFFICER IN CROWD CONTROL 
Joseph D. Lohman 


The steps in the development of an ag- 
gressive and destructive crowd can be 
identified. The first stage in the transfor- 
mation of a collection of separate indi- 
viduals into a mob is the occurrence of 
some exciting incident. Whatever the na- 
ture of the incident, if it is sufficienUy 
exciting and commanding of attention, it 
will attract a group of onlookers who will 
mill about the scene of the incident and 
who may have occasion to take sides 
In the early stages of the gathering of 
crowds, it is often possible for the police 


Reprinted In part by permission of th 
Chlcaeo P-ark District and the author, fron 
Joseph D. Lohman. The Police and Jllnor 
itj Croup (Chlcaeo: Chicago Park District 
1047), pp, 80-8C. 


officer to isolate an incident by making a 
quick, yet adequate, determination of the 
facts. Then, by taking immediate action — 
e.g., the taking of the parties into custody 
he may avoid the involvement of many 
onloo^rs. The speed with which the po- 
lice officer operates in these situations is 
the measure of the extent to which on- 
accumulate. By cutting short 
such an accumulation, he can prevent an 
incident from becoming an affair which 
it^will be impossible for him to handle, 
^e following incident, related by one of 
the supervisory officers, illustrates the way 
in which incidents can be expeditiously 
handled in such a manner that more seri- 
ous developments are avoided: 

A cab load of white sailors were 



Crowd co,mntiom,lizalhna„d CO, „ro! 
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curious onlookers began to gather. The 'vhich can be cmplo>ed at that 

sailors, who were under the influence effective handling of a raillin« 

of liquor, began to hurl insults at the «s indicated m the foUowine mcit 

Negro bystanders. An ugly situation delated by one of the supervisorv 

. . .. _ , officers. 


was in the making when a police officer 
appeared on the scene. He immediately 
ordered the cab dnvei to tnke bis cab 
with the load of sailors to a point sev- 
eral blocks distant. The removal of 
these sailors from the crowd which had 
collected made it possible for the officer 
to deal with the dispute between the 
cab driver and the sailors and prevent 
what otherwise might have been a dan- 
gerous race incident- 
Many times an officer does not arrive 
upon the scene of an incident until after 
a crowd has assembled and achieved a de- 
gree of aggressive unity. As an incident 
proceeds to attract numbers of individ- 
uals. they are pressed together. They quite 
laturally begin to brush and contact one 
another, even to initiate conversation with 
utter strangers. This activity is somewhat 
akin to the behavior of sheep crowded to- 
gether ia a corral. They move around and 
about in rather aimless fashion, all the 
while communicating to each other the 
collective excitement of (he situadon. 
This is known as the milling process. 

This process creates among the mem- 
bers of the crowd an internal rapport, a 
kind of collective hypnosis in which the 
individual loses his self-control and re- 
to the dirtafns ni the crowd 
as a whole. Here is an important funda- 
mental fact which every police officer 
who has dealt with a crowd has had occa- 
sion to experience. In the mob the indi- 
vidual loses his ability to act in terms of 
cool and rational considerations. He is 
swayed by the moods and sentimenls of 
the mob. He begins to act in quite differ- 
ent terms than if he were alone or out 
from under the influence of the niob. to 
this fact exists the immense pcteatiahiy 
for evil behavior which crowds M- 
hibit. Quite often individuals find it diffi- 
cult to understand how they «uld pos- 
sibly have acted as they did whde part of 
a crowd or mob. 


A relief agency bad sent out notices 
that It would employ men at a certain 
hour at Humboldt Park field house. 
When an officer arrived on the scene,' 
a crowd of several thousand had gath- 
ered m front of the field house. The 
officer was confronted by a sea of heads 
milling about the doors. Excitement 
was rising, men pushed against one an- 
other, and there was danger that a pro- 
lecling rail would collapse from the 
weight of the pressure against it. If left 
to ils own devices, the crowd would 
soon have broken (he raihag, with re- 
sultant injuries, and might have stormed 
the building. The officer took a position 
where he could command the attention 
of the crowd and told them that if they 
would form an orderly line, they would 
all be registered in due course. He se- 
lected four men as the first elements in 
a column and began to march them in 
zig-zag fashion around and away from 
the field house. Soon he had the whole 
crowd arranged in a column of fours 
stretched around and away from the 
field house. 

Jo this incident the officer awed in 
terms of a practical understanding of the 
potentialities of the milling crowd. He 
realized that the milling must be broken 
up before the crowxi became b} starves! 
and aggressive. He introduced the regular 
formation in order to isolate individuals 
from each other in groups of fours. Thus, 
he transformed the crovvd and poiential 
mob into an orderly assembly. 

In many cases, however, the crowd or 
mob has already achieved a degree of 
unity and purpose that makes it unrespon- 
«ve to Ibis kind of suggestion. When this 
is the case, it becomes necessary for police 
officers to remove the most excited indi- 
viduals from the crowd. The most excited 
individuals arc always a focus of attention 
in the organization of an aggressive mob. 

Their removal will contribute to, and 
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make possible, the dissolution of the re- 
maining less excited individuals. In the 
removal of these individuals, the police 
officers must make a show of force. How- 
ever, it does not necessarily mean that 
they should use force. The difference is 
an important one, and a failure to make 
the distinction may result in unnecessary 
bloodshed. The mere presence of suffi- 
cient numbers of men in uniform is what 
is meant by a show of force. This awes 
the crowd so that it becomes unnecessary 
to use force in removing key persons. The 
idea of individual heroic police action is 
not only unnecessary, it may be positively 
damaging and foolhardy. A police officer 
who attempts single-handed to subdue a 
mob or grapple with individuals puts his 
own safety in jeopardy. In the violence 
that then is bound to ensue, he merely 
stimulates the ugly tendencies of the 
crowd. It is of prime importance that such 
situations be avoided. It can be done if 
supervisory officers so arrange and in- 
struct their personnel that reinforcements 
can be mobilized at any point in the 
shortest possible time and in numbers ap- 
piopiiate to the situation. 

In the following incident related by one 
of the supervisory officers unpleasant re- 
sults followed an inadequate show of 
force: 

A mob had gathered who were be- 
ing harangued by an inflammatory 
soap-box orator. The officers drove up 
in a squad car and decided to place the 
speaker under arrest. Drawing their 
clubs, they made their way to the cen- 
ter of the crowd, where the speaker 
stood. The speaker, however, was sur- 
rounded by sympathizers. So were the 
two police officers. The members of the 
crowd set upon the officers, wrested 
their clubs from their bands, knocked 
them down, and kicked them. They 
were unable to arrest the speaker. Only 
with the arrival of reinforcements and 
a considerable use of force were arrests 
made and the mob dispersed. 

In this instance the law was represented 
in too little strength. There was an inade- 
quate show of force, with the result that 
the crowd was not overaued. The mere 
presence of a larger group of uniformed 
men would have made unnecessary the 


later resort to the use of force. 

Tension in a crowd is usually highest 
at a point-front and center. Here the ex- 
cited individuals who exercise such un- 
usual influence on all the others are lo- 
cated. These are the points upon which 
police attention should be centered and 
the approach made if the exciting influ- 
ence of strategic individuals needs to be 
checked. A tactic used in the Harlem 
riots by the New York police and also by 
the Milwaukee police in the dispersal of 
dangerous crow’ds met with considerable 
success. It is that of directing the crowd 
from its outer edges to “break up and go 
home.” This was done by means of a pub- 
lic-address system mounted on a sound 
truck. The blare of the speaker and the 
authoritative tone of the commands at- 
tract the attention of the individuals in 
the crowd. In so doing, it turns them away 
from the excited individuals and breaks 
up their influence. This technique is un- 
questionably helpful in breaking up 
crowds in their early stages and can be 
useful in penetrating the consciousness of 
a group which is already well organized. 

The final stage in the development of 
a mob has been called the phase of social 
contagion. In this period, the small orig- 
inal Crowd is swelled by numbers of by- 
standers. They usually have little, if any, 
knowledge of the precipitating incident. 
They are impelled by curiosity and are 
merely attracted by the sight of gathering 
people. Innocent as they are of the inci- 
dent, they are, nevertheless, quickly cap- 
tured by the mood of the crowd and be- 
gin to share its collective excitement. A 
supervisory officer furnishes the following 
incident to indicate that iimoceat bystand- 
ers are drawn to and become a part of 
the mob; 

A crowd had collected in Douglas 
Park and were being incited by ques- 
tionable leadership. It began to collect 
people passing by and before long it 
became necessary to break it up by 
positive police intervention. Consider- 
able force was used, and later it was 
found that the greater proportion of 
those who received injuries were inno- 
cent bystanders who had drifted into 
the crowd from 12th Street. 
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In the early stages of the formation of 
the crowd, a cordon of police would have 
been effective in minimizing such injuries. 
By means of the police cordon, individuals 
could be permitted to escape from the 
crowd, but not to enter it. In the handling 
of mob situations, the police cordon pre- 
vents the riotous infection of great masses 
of individuals by preventing social conta- 
gion. In the Harlem riots, the cordon was 
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used with great success. By throwing po- 
lice cordons around danger areas, thou- 
sands of curiosity seekers were prevented 
from being exposed to the mob situation 
and in that way becoming infected with 
its spirit. Letting people out means free- 
ing them from the excitement of the mob, 
keeping them out of the area means that 
the mob spirit will not be able to possess 
them. 


A significant characteristic of the participant in the crowd is that his attention 
is narrowly focused on the immediate situation. The seemingly unanimous sup- 
port and approval of his immediate group encourage the immediate, uncnticd 
translation of his impulses into action. Therefore any technique which reduces 
the filings of anonymity and invincibility of the individual, forcing him to focus 
his attentfon upon himself and the consequences of his own actions, is likely to 

o1 "tefh« die police m piefeience to a lesoit to force, 
is Ulustrated in the foUowing incident witnessed by the authors. 
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ficers leading them in a line of pickets 
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sidewalk. Actually, the illegal P’^keting 
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a test of the injunction provisions of the 
then new Taft-Harllcy Act. 
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Then the police went into action, but 
not with any assault on the crowd as a 
unit. Rather, they began to pick off indi- 
viduals from the edges of the milling 
mob, calmly, finnly, and indiscriminalely. 
There seemed to be no particular logic in 
their selections, but whatever individual 
came within reach of the heavy hand of 
the law was pulled away from his fellows 
and marched off to a waiting patrol 
wagon. One wagon after another was 
loaded with strikers, and driven away. 
Before the demonstration was over 180 
persons were arrested. 

Although this was only a minority of 
the mass of picketers, the demonstration 
was over soon after the police began mak- 
ing their indiscriminate arrests. Each time 
a picket was led off to a patrol wagon, 
several others dropped out of the crowd. 
The strength that lay in the size and unity 


of the crowd was lost, for the police made 
no effort to deal with the crowd as a 
whole nor to make the pickets disperse 
simultaneously and precipitously. Instead, 
they made it plain that they w’ould deal 
with the pickets individually but indis- 
criminately, and that while the majority 
might escape, some would be jailed. Since 
no one knew who would be arrested next, 
the safety of each was threatened, and 
only the heartiest remained long to try 
their luck. Within 25 minutes from the 
time the demonstration started four lone 
pickets remained to march in front of the 
plant, under the watchful eyes of a pair 
of policemen, while a few of their erst- 
while comrades watched from a safe dis- 
tance. No blood had been shed, no clubs 
welded, but the crowd had been effec- 
tively dispersed. 


Crowds can be terminated or controlled by means other than the show of 
force and by individuals other than police officers. Sometimes a solidaristic crowd 
may be transformed into an individualistic crowd and thus controlled. Presented 
with opportunities for looting, a hostile solidaristic crowd may be diverted from 
its common object, with concerted pursuit of a common objective being aban- 
doned for individual competition to attain paiailel goals. A quick-thinking 
individual may deliberately terminate solidaristic-focused crowd action in this 
manner, but such a transformation may also occur without deliberate effort by 
anyone. 

Another means of controlling a crowd relies upon the creation of some incident 
that changes the mood of the crowd. Such an incident may be an appeal to 
in-group motes that have not yet been completely suppressed from the attention 
of the crowd members. As the following incident shows, a suggestion that the 
crowd’s action is violating important norms is likely to accepted if it comes 
from a person who appears to be “with” the crowd. Such a technique is not as 
likely to work, however, in the later stages of crowd development, when the 
dominant mood and imagery have become more strongly established. 


INGROUP NORMS AND CROWD CONTROL 
Ralph H. Turner 


On Thursday evening, February 1 1, 1954, 
Senator Joseph McCarthy was guest 
speaker at a regular meeting of the Free- 
dom Club held in a fashionable Con^e- 
galional church in Los Angeles. The 

Based upon matertals in the Ales of ttalpb 
IL Turner. 


meeting came at a time when the contro- 
versy surrounding McCarthy was at its 
hei^t. Wilbur Jerger, a Democrat, parked 
a station wagon equipped with loudspeak- 
ing equipment in a private driveway im- 
mediately adjacent to the church parking 
loL From this vantage point be ha- 
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•angucd the group as they left the meet- 
ng on the evils of McCarthyism. The 
csult was the quick development of a 
lostilc crowd, separated from Jergcr by 
i chain-link fence and police cordon, but 
nanaging to break one of the loud speak- 
;rs and to do other damage to his car. 
Unlike most reported crowds, this one 
vas observed to consist chiefly of middle- 
iged, middle-class men and women. At a 
joint when more serious action appeared 
ikely, Jerger was safely escorted from the 
icene under police protection and the 
:rowd gradually dispersed. 

One incident which occurred before 
lerger left is instructive regarding the 
nanner in which crowd behavior may be 
:ontroIled. The episode centered about a 
nan who had not attended the McCarthy 
neeting, but had come with a female 
companion simply to watch the group 
eave the church. He was an outspoken 
jpponent of McCarthy. The following 
ilightly adapted account is taken from a 
ape-recorded interview with him a few 
lays after the event. 

I was there with a young lad)^ and 
we’d resolved that it would be the 
height of unwisdom lo make any com 
mem, because the atmosphme at the 
— 

known locally. Even my there 

S.’s?rLS'rsf”7fnd watched 

'“S‘^t7neT.om^said.2j 

know that » To this the 

in the Valley and he’s 

young lady with m 
got a right to , .ug window. I 

Resolutions just flew out the win^^^^^ .. 
said, “Yes. hes S S doesn’t 

And he said, ^es y j 

have a right to speak^^ 

right to J°“f believing lhat ev- 

^"‘‘n'e hata S to speak males me 
eryone nas a b p .... 
a Red: then I m a Ren , ,b,„g 


led to a call on his part, “Here’s a Red, 
here's a Red, here’s a Red.’’ Well, from 
every direction they came. I was pretty 
terrifled and looked about frantically 
for a wall or fence — something to 
which I could put my back and at least 
fight in one direction. I was rendered 
completely inarticulate and frightened 
by the horde converging upon me I felt 
that I was surrounded m every direc- 
tion. There must have been a hundred 
people in the group that came around 
me. They were throwing punches And 
I was trying to protect the young lady, 
whose arms were catching the blows, 
and holding her with one arm and 
swinging with the other as well as I 
could. I was swinging in a wide arc to 
keep people away. Then somebody 
jumped me from the back, got me by 
neck and applied pressure, but it didn t 
hurt too much. I tried to make a hasty 
decision as whether to bend over and 
throw him. But then I felt that that 
would merely have exposed me to be- 
ing jumped from the front. In a way 
he was paradoxically protecting my 
back. So I just let it go at that, let him 
stay there and punched in a ^c- 
The battle went on, it may have been 
a minute, it may have been two mm- 
UK.— .1 would be absoiutely mpd™'’ ' 
for me to estimate its duration. It 
Lcmed iike hours while looking up al 
S fear-crazed faces of these pcjli^ 
elderly people for Ihe most par ■ % 
tWr ve?y numbers they 5 

HsfSSjfl 

SS-S’-r.ss.s." 

KidGavUan. I y ^ nim- 

As they went „p. He 

ute or two, a young j 

must have been 1 

almost 7 feet • in pos- 

Strangc--as ‘bous * 6 feel 3 

scsion of JP scry considcr- 
mysclf and he was 'ary. 
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as rapidly as it had gathered together. 
And quite shaken, I proceeded then to 
walk away from the scene. No one fol- 
lowed me, no one made any attempt 
to, no one threatened, no one threw a 
blow. 

Then this young fellow came up to 
me and said, “Man, you’re a fool. I’m 
not with these people. I’m here for the 
same purpose that you are, but I have 
better sense than to make any remark 
at all before these people. They’re a 
bunch of animals. They’re crazy. You 
could have been killed.’’ And without 
even stopping to take his name or thank 
him, because I certainly wasn’t in pos- 
session of my faculties, I just let him 
go. 

Almost certainly the stature and poise 
of the man who dispersed this segment of 
the crowd were crucial in accounting for 
his success. But it should be stressed that 
his action consisted of manipulating in- 
group mores. The Freedom Club was 
firmly grounded in the church and cen- 
tered about its minister. The minister and 
members believed their political convic- 
tions to be a practical expression of their 
Christian faith. Consequently, the mores 
of Protestant Christianity were present as 
a common bond among the crowd par- 
ticipants. The disavowal of violence, 
while recognized as a Christian tenet, has 
not been accorded a sufficiently high place 
in the hierarchy of norms in most of the 
standard Protestant denominations to be 
effective in extreme situations. However, 
in this instance the disavowal of violence 
was specifically linked to preserving the 
sanctity of the church property. The fun- 
damental protection of sacred property 
from contamination by the profane world 
which Durkheim stresses as a key element 
in every religion was the effective appeal. 
While violence may be accepted as a nec- 
essary compromise in an unchristian 
world, its use within the sacred bounds of 
church properly becomes serious profana- 
tion. By defining the crowd’s action as 


profanation of sacred values which they 
self-consciously shared, the anonymous 
individual w’as able to disperse them. 

But a further fact about the case points 
to a second condition which had to be 
met for this action to be effective. Ac- 
cording to Wilbur Jerger’s account, while 
the crowd was attacking his car he 
shouted, “How can you do this? You’ve 
just come out of church!” His remarks 
merely infuriated the crowd further. His 
attempt to cite the sacred context and 
suggest the ingroup mores was utterly in- 
effectual. 

An important difference appears to lie 
in the image which each principal estab- 
lished. The first referred to “our cause.” 
The effect he created upon the crowd was 
that of being one of them. Jerger was 
clearly an outsider. As such he had no 
right to cite ingroup mores. His attempt 
to assert them fell in the same category 
of blasphemy as the Devil quoting scrip- 
ture. Ingroup mores can only be legiti- 
mately cited by an ingroup member. 

From the foregoing analysis it appears 
that a person of impressive stature and 
bearing was able to stop crowd violence 
by (a) citing ingroup mores which were 
self-consciously shared by crowd mem- 
bers and (b) effectively creating the im- 
age of himself as an ingroup member. 
Certain characteristics of the crowd un- 
doubtedly facilitated this action. The 
membership were probably not accus- 
tomed to the use of violence and did not 
employ it particularly effectively, because 
of both their socio-economic position and 
their religious activity. The crowd devel- 
opment had never reached the more ad- 
vanced stages, and lacked any but spo- 
i^ic leadership. And the object of attack 
m this episode was quite secondary and 
incidental to the major recipient of crowd 
hostility. Under different circumstances 
the technique might not have been effec- 
tive. 


Part of the effectiveness of force as a means of dispersing a crowd lies in the 
threat that it poses to the safety of the individual. Yet not all forms of attack arc 
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machine gnn (ire, or Napoleon's famous “whiff of firaSr'seemJr/""'' 
"“oSg't Aorpornoa oVlhfcmifff: 

.'r.srcis sr*s“. 

the purposes of individuals or groups who, so to speat, exploit the crowd par- 
ticipants The majority of the participants m a mampulated crowd may feel that 
their behavior is entirely spontaneous. Yet this behavior may actually hase been 
induced by the skillful operations of agitators within the crowd In Chapter 6 it 
was shown how the “Bare-footed Brigade” aroused and fostered anh-Sentjtic 
sentiments in local population in Russia The agents of revolutionary political 
parties have stirred up and manipulated crowds m order to embarrass established 
authorities, provoking them to violence and sometimes creating martyrs. 

Many expressive crowds are skillfully and patently manipulated, although the 
participants are likely to ascribe their expressive behavior to some metaphysical 
source rather than to the skill of the manipulators. The religious crowd in which 
an evangelist, with skillful use of music, rhythmic preaching, and careful staging, 
induces a high state of emotional expression, is an example. 

Perhaps the ultimate in deliberate manipulation of crowds, as well as of the 
utilization of crowd behavior to reinforce group solidarity, is found in the care- 
fully staged political and patriotic rally of the modem state. Thornton Sinclair 
describes how the Nazi leaders used the annual Party Rallies at Nuremburg to 
strengthen the "bond of faith, love, and loyally" between them and their follow- 
ers. The similarity between the expressive behavior of this patriotic crowd and 
that of a religious crowd is evident. 


THE NAZI PARTY RALLY AT NUREMBERG 

"mORNTON Sl.VCLAlR 


The Nuremberg party rally (Reicbspar- 
teitag), which is now held in September 
of each year, is one of the most remark- 
able of the Nazi creations. Although m 
theory only a party affair, it broadens 
into a “review of the German nation, o 
give expression to the Nazi theory of f e 
Volksjuhrerstaat (people's leader stated 
which, we are told, is a new and enno- 
bled type of democracy. , j — 

According to this tlwory, lb' '“‘'“J 
as a natural elite, nrafcn 

which they bear /'if o”S 

while followers follow faithfully. Over all 

Keprinted In by verjnj^/^/ 

eattor, Pnlille Opl^ S SS Knlly 
.’.ai'a Opinion Quorler.y.a 
(Oct.. 1938). PP- 570-578. 


is Hitler whose single will ultimately 
guides Ihe Reich. He is finally responsible. 
Between leader and follower there is said 
to be a strong bond of faith, loie, and 
loyalty. 

Designed as the most striking demon- 
stratioa of this theory, the Pyiy Rally is 
not only the most important link between 
leader and follower and a place of ac- 
counting for leaders, but it is also in- 
tended to be a center of propapnda and 
political regeneration, a sounding board 
for announcements to Germany and to 


le world. 

In oMcr that the rally may scoe inew 
jfposes, lavish and skilful propaganda 
id pageantry arc brought into play. 

Ihc buildings and grounds of the Party 
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Rally reflect its grandiose character. What 
has already beett done on them is impres- 
sive, but what has been planned is truly 
staggering. The fields — the Luitpold 
Arena and the Zeppelin Field — arc 
equipped with extensive stone stands and 
striking decorations. A vast area has also 
been set aside for the projected congress 
building, the main hall of which will seal 
60,000 people. The German Stadium, 
which will accommodate 450,000 spec- 
tators, is the latest undertaking to be an- 
nounced. 

Just as the buildings are designed to 
create confidence in the future, so cjosc 
adherence to tradition in the congress is 
an example of Nazi effort to create a 
sense of security among the German peo- 
ple. The self-styled Nazi revolution de- 
veloped in a country plagued with doubts 
about tomorrow and hungry for security. 
Since the Nazis asserted that they were 
breaking with traditions of the past, and 
since revolutions are notoriously uncer- 
tain things, the Nazi aim was to build up 
Third Reich traditions as quickly as pos- 
sible. The strong drive toward this objec- 
tive is reflected in the Party Rally, in 
which even details of procedure, persons, 
and place remain nearly always the same. 

Long after the expectant audience has 
assembled, blasts of trumpets herald the 
arrival of the F uhrer, who, with his reti- 
nue, makes his triumphal entry, marching 
down the long center aisle to the stage to 
the strains of the “Badenweiler March” 
and shouts and cries of “Heil!” After the 
Fuhrer has reached the stage, the blood 
flag is borne in, followed at a distance by 
the standards of the movemenL Guarded 
by three SS men {Schutzstaffeln — Special 
Guard) , all of whom wear the medal of 
the blood order evidencing their long 
membership in and special services to the 
party, the blood flag is carried to a fK>si.' 
tion in the middle aisle between Aose 
sitting on the stage and directly behind 
the speakers’ platform, where it is held in 
turn throughout the proceedings by it$ 
guardians standing at attention. The stand- 
ards follow the blood flag, finding their 
positions further to the rear of the stage 
and furnishing a wall of color for back- 


ground at one end of the gaily decorated 
hall. Men stand holding them there dur- 
ing every session. 

The demonstrations manifest the frank- 
est emotional appeal. Somewhat diverse 
in character, they involve expert staging, 
elaborate use of flags, manuals of arms, 
a sham battle, marching, rousing short 
speeches, singing, and impressive ritual. 

The demonstrations of particular units 
vary little from year to year. The follow- 
ing descriptions of those which the writer 
vritnessed in 1936 may be taken as typ- 
ical, even to the language employed. 

In 1936, forty-five thousand Labor 
Service men, using the newly improved 
Zeppelin Field, passed in review before 
the Fuhrer, marched around behind the 
crowded stands, and then entered the op- 
posite end of the field in mass formation, 
filling a large part of it. The picture of 
discipline and precision, they shouldered 
spades as one man. Well spaced, using 
numerous flags, they presented a striking 
picture. Arbeitsdienst leader Hierl re- 
ported to the Fuhrer, who shouted, "ffeil 
Arbeitsieute,” and they, as with one voice, 
replied, the whole 45,000 at times sing- 
ing, they went throu^ lines to the fol- 
lowing effect; 

The hour has come when once a year 
we lay aside our work and appear be- 
fore the Fuhrer. We stand in common 
work and uniform. No one is too good 
to work for the fatherland, and thus 
this service has become the duty of all. 
The Fuhrer wants to give peace to the 
world and wc are ready to follow him 
where he leads. We arc troops of peace, 
making new land to protect our homes. 
Firm in our belief and true to the com- 
mand of the Fuhrer, we march proudly 
into the future. When our work is hard 
we think of those brothers who died 
for Germany in the trenches or in the 
streets. We may live for Germany. We 
now lay four wreaths at the labor col- 
umn — one for the heroes of the war, 
one for the martyrs of the movement, 
one of the victims of labor, and one 
for the comrades who die in our camps. 
We carry the fatherland in our hearts, 
wc praise the Fuhrer, and our whole 
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lives will be one great labor service for middle way running from the front to the 
the German people.’ back of the field and a few parallel lanes 


Then they sang their song, “God Bless 
the Work,” after which Hitler spoke 
shortly. Hitler answered that he was so 
filled with emotion it was difficult to re- 
ply. The Labor Service men had won the 
love of the whole German people and had 
become a part of German national life in 
this short time. The Labor Service had 
become a new higher school of German 
youth, a step in German education, an 
education to a common society without 
class, something much more beautiful 
than the class struggles in the lands of 
Germany’s critics. 

Speaking, singing, and precision were 
the fields in which the Labor Service ex- 
celled. For pure pageantry and grandeur 
there was no comparison with the assem- 
bly of the Political Leaders the following 
evening on the same field. For spectators 
arriving with the last of the afterglow, the 
90,000 Political Leaders in their brown 
uniforms were already in place. The large 

1 Dcr Partelta? der Elire, >om 8, bis U 
(Jlunich, 1936). pp. T1-8S. 


were the only breaks in the dimly visible 
sea of bro\vn. At the rear entrance to the 
field and opposite the speakers’ tribune, 
high steps had been built overnight. Blue 
light thrown suddenly from one hundred 
and fifty giant search-lights surrounding 
the outside of the field appeared to con- 
verge on one point in the sky, giving the 
onlooker the impression of sitting under 
a blue dome reaching high into the heav- 
ens. Over the steps and down the center 
way marched the Fubrer, followed by dis- 
trict and Reich leaders. At an order, 
twenty-five thousand flags began stream- 
ing from the rear stands into the long 
gaps in the brown ranks. As other search- 
lights played upon them they seemed 
streams of fire on which floated glistening 
silver. After the banners had come to rest, 
from their special positions in front, the 
students of the school for future Political 
Leaders, the Ordensburg Vogelsang, sang 
their oath song, and bands played “I Had 
a Comrade’’ in honor of the dead. Then 
Hiller spoke. . . . 


. X. f Thf. rrowd whjch gathered annually at Nuremberg 

Crowd conventionaliMtioo. The cro ® j j also a con- 

fer the Nazi Party Rally was not orfy a rnanipulatM 

ventional crowd. It could be *= a„Ucipaijon of taking part in highly 

First, the participants . behavtor. Secondly, as the experience 

emotional, yet socially sanctio , behavior became standardized, 

was repeated year after year, necessary for their emergence. These 

although the crowd situation ^ be analyzed separately, 
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Kingsley Davis characterizes c Saturnalia, and no doubt te- 

the social structure.” From conventional situations in which 

fore then, societies have go," abandoning themselves ^ 

people could to some degree . Ijjat are ordinarily inhibited and i 

Lly unrestricted foUovving of impulses prf „c.y, 

■Snelsl^^^ 

encourages the omergena . , 

they are consistent with the domin 
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Such occasions provide a satisfying, yet legitimate, escape from the restrictions 
of the usual social norms. Particularly in modern society, the maintenance of 
reserve and dignity is inculcated in the person as an important value from child- 
hood. It is not easy for the individual to drop this decorous posture and, most 
of the time, the norms do not permit him to do so. At times, the norms of pro- 
priety may seem confining and frustrating. The conventionalized crowd, such as 
is found at sports events, in holiday crowds, and at parties, provides a socially 
sanctioned setting in which, with the aid of crowd facilitation, members of the 
society may enjoy the excitement, the loss of self-consciousness, and the relaxa- 
tion that crowd participation affords. 

In “The Importance of the Audience,*’ dramatic illustration of the relaxing of 
inhibitions in a crowd is found. Kjerbuhl-Petersen describes the extent to which 
spontaneous, expressive, uncontrolled behavior may develop in a formal audi- 
ence. The conventionalized nature of this crowd situation is suggested by the 
author’s comment that this is a “large group of people whose emotions and 
thoughts are consciously directed towards an expected artistic pleasure.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AUDIENCE 

Lorenz Kjerbuhl-Petersen 


Not every large group of people forms a 
mob, but every mob implies a large group, 
the strength of which may vary. The 
throngs of people, thousands in number, 
for example, who enliven the Potsdamcr 
Platz in Berlin shortly after six o'clock in 
the evening, do not comprise a mob, 
in our sense of the word, while the few 
hundred people who hll up a small inti- 
mate theater do make one. 

What welds a large group of people 
into a psychological mob is the “orienta- 
tion of emotions and thought in a certain 
determined direction.” This orientation 
may be accidental, that is the unforeseen 
result of unexpected external events, or 
may be intentional. We arc concerned 
with the latter case alone. According to 
this a public, as we use the term, is a 
large group of people whose emotions and 
thoushts are conscioitsly directed towards 
an expected artistic pleasure. 

When a psychological mob has been 
formed it acquires a train of provisional 
but determinable features to which arc 
joined special variable characteristics, ac- 

nej)rlnt«l In part by permission ©r the 
Expression Co., from Lorenz ICJcrbuhl- 
Petersen, I’s) cliolosy of AcUo? (Boston: 
1933). PP. 29-32. 


cording to the elements of which the mob 
is composed, and through which its men- 
tal texture may be modified. . . . 

It is not otherwise with the theater pub- 
lic. At the moment that they become part 
of the psychological mob, all of them, 
uneducated and savant, become incapable 
of observation or criticism. John F. 
Schinck confesses of himself: “During the 
performance, I felt myself to be merely a 
participator in it and the art critic in me 
ceased to be." Friedrich Ludwig Schroder 
“could not cease to be amazed that every 
audience can, in the same quarter of an 
hour, admire truth and falsehood.” In 
general every one can verify this fact from 
his own observations. Who has not been 
a little ashamed subsequently, in the pri- 
vacy of his own chamber, when he real- 
ized what stale jokes those were at which 
he had laughed so heartily, and by what 
false sentimentality be had been so deeply 
moved. 

The fact that extravagance of emotion 
may under some circumstances, lake ac- 
tually pathological forms and destroy all 
artistic pleasure, is shown by many ex- 
amples which the history of the theater 
has preserved for us- — note as curiosities! 
A few will suffice here. Apropos of the 



flrst performance of "OlhcIIo’' under the 
direction of Schroder u is reported. “One 
fainting fit /oIJohcJ another dunng the 
harrowing scenes of the first performance. 
The doors of the boxes banged open and 
shut as people went out, or Here carried 
out in case of necessity, and (according to 
accredited reports) miscarriages, resulting 
from premature confinements of th/s or 
that prominent Hamburg matron were 
the consequences of this too torturing 
tragedy. In London the audience con- 
tented themselves at least with accompa- 
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nying Oarriek'a piaymg of “Lear" by 
loud wails of grief. During the perform- 
ance of “Die Rauber’’ m the National 
theater in Mannheim “the theater Has 
hke a madhouse, rolling eyes, clenched 
fists, stamping feet; hoarse shrieks in the 
auditorium' Men, strangers to each other, 
fell sobbing into each other’s arms, 
H'oatea staggered, almost fainting, to the 
door. There was a general disintegration, 
as in chaos, from the midst of which a 
new creation emerges." 


Conventionalized crowd behavior serves another important function in facili- 
tating the resolution of cultural conflict. Men are capable of adhenng to incon- 
sistent and conflicting cultural values, even though they ordman)y act in terms 
of one rather than of the other. This is most likely to be true when the formal 
order and the explicit, official ideology support certain values m preference to 
others. In critical situations, when the value conhict becomes acute, crowd inter- 
action facilitates the translation into action of the ordinarily neglected, suppressed 
values. Over a period of years, a conventionalized pattern of crowd behavior may 
arise to support the neglected values. 

The pattern of lynching and vigilante action that persisted for many years 
in tlie South and West exemplified the support of implicit values by convention- 
alized crowd behavior. As Myrdal has pointed out, respect for law and belief 
in its efficacy have long been an important tenet of the American Creed. This 
value is formally supported by the “due process” clause of the 14tJi Amendment 
to the Constitution. At times, however, adherence to other important values may 
conflict with this value. Such values as “keeping the Negro in his place" or 
“showing a horse thief no mercy” cannot always be attained through due process. 
The following account from a period when racial mob violence was a frequent 
occurrence shows clearly the conventionalization of a pattern of crowd behavior 
to support such an “unofficial” value. 


THE RACE WAR IN THE NORTH 
William E. Walling 


“Lincoln freed you. we’ll show you where 
you belong,” was one of the cries with 
which the Springfield mob set about to 
drive the Negroes from town. The mob 
was composed of several thousand of 
Springfield’s white citizens, while other 
thousands, including many women and 
children, and even prosperous business 


From TVlUlam B. 
"War in the Xorth." 
(15D3>, pp. 529-531. 
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men in automobiles, calmly looked on, 
and the rioters proceeded hour after hour 
and on two days in succession to make 
deadly assaults on every Negro they could 
lay their hands on, to sack and plunder 
thdr houses and stores, and to burn and 
murder on favorable occasion. 

Tlie American people have been fairly 
wcH iDfonncd by their newspapers of the 
action of that mob; they have also been 
told of certain alleged political and com- 
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inal conditions in Springfield and of the 
two crimes in particular which are offered 
by the mob itself as sufficient explanation 
why six thousand peaceful and innocent 
Negroes should be driven by the fear of 
their lives from a town where some of 
them have lived honorably for half a hun- 
dred years. We have been assured by 
more cautious and indirect defenders of 
Springfield’s populace that there was an 
exceptionally criminal element among the 
Negroes encouraged by the bosses of both 
political parties. And now, after a few 
days of discussion, we are satisfied with 
these explanations, and demand only the 
punishment of those who took the most 
active part in the destruction of life and 
property. Assuming that there were ex- 
ceptionally provocative causes for com- 
plaint against the Negroes, we have closed 
our eyes to the whole awful and menac- 
ing truth — that a large part of the while 
population of Lincoln’s home, supported 
largely by the farmers and miners of the 
neighboring towns, have initiated a per- 
manent warfare with the Negro race. 

We do not need to be informed at great 
length of the character of this warfare. It 
IS m all respects like that of the South, 
on which it is modeled. Its significance Is 
threefold. First, that it has occurred in an 
important and historical Northern town; 
then, that the Negroes, constituting 
scarcely more than a tenth of the popula- 
tion, in this case could not possibly en- 
danger the "supremacy” of the whiles, 
and, finally, that the public opinion of the 
North, notwithstanding the fanatical, 
blind and almost insane hatred of the Ne- 
gro so clearly shown by the mob. is satis- 
fied that there were “mitigating circum- 
stances,” not for the mob violence, which, 
it is agreed, should be punished to the 
full extent of the law, but for the race 
hatred, which is really the cause of it all. 

For the underlying motive of the mob 
and of that large portion of Springfield’s 
population that has long said that "some- 
thing was bound to happen,” and now ap- 
proscs of the riot and proposes lo com- 
plete its purpose by using other means to 
drive as many as possible of ihe remain- 
ing two-thirds of the Negroes out of town. 


was confessedly to teach the Negroes their 
place and to warn them that too many 
could not obtain shelter under the favor- 
able traditions of Lincoln’s home town. I 
talked to many of them the day after the 
massacre and found no difference of 
opinion on the question, 

"Why, the niggers came to think they 
were as good as we are!” was the final 
justification offered, not once, but a dozen 
times. 

On the morning after the first riot I 
was in Chicago and took the night train 
for Springfield, where I have often visited 
and am almost at home. On arriving in 
the town I found that the rioting had 
been continued thruout the night, and was 
even feared for the coming evening, in 
spite of the presence of nearly the whole 
militia of the State. Altho we visited the 
Mayor, military headquarters, the leading 
newspaper, and some prominent citizens, 
my wife and 1 gave most of our attention 
to the hospital, the Negro quarters and 
(be jail. 

We at once discovered, to our amaze- 
ment, that Springfield had no shame. She 
stood for the action of the mob. She 
hoped the rest of the Negroes might flee. 
She threatened that the movement to drive 
them out would continue. 1 do not speak 
of the leading citizens, but of the masses 
of the people, of workingmen in the 
shops, the storekeepers in the stores, the 
drivers, the men on the street, the 
wounded in the hospitals and even the 
notorious "Joan of Arc” of the mob. Kale 
Howard, who had just been released from 
arrest on $4,000 bail. (She has since com- 
mitted suicide. — Editor) The Illinois 
State Journal of Springfield exprest the 
prevailing feeling even on its editorial 
page: 

\Vhilc all good citizens deplore Ihe 
consequences of this outburst of the 
mob spirit, many even of these consider 
the outburst was inevitable, at some 
lime, from existing conditions, needing 
^ly an overt act, such as that of 
Inursday night, to bring it from latent 
existence into active operation. The 
implication is clear that conditions, not 
the populace, ucrc to blame and that 
many good citizens could find no other 
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remedy than that applied by the mob 
It was not the fact of the whites’ hatred 
toward the Negroes, but of the Ne- 
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groes' own misconduct, general inferi- 
omy or anmness Cor free institutions 
that were at fault. 


“ SillMying, thnllmg crowd experience people tend to 
Sat excitement of the moment again and again. Having found 

tftaf, through the fury of tije mob, neglected values can be supported desoite 
their conflict with other values, people may be predisposed to utilize such means 
again when these values are threatened. Yet the crowd experience cannot be 
consciously and deliberately reprodveed; there must be an element of spontaneity 
and release from inhibition. The type of situation in which such an experience is 
likely to occur can be reproduced, however, and people can enter into such situa- 
tions with an expectant, relaxed attitude. Hence one aspect of crowd convention- 
alization is the conventionalization of situations favorable to crowd development. 

As such crowd experiences are repealed, another aspect of crowd conven- 
tionalization occurs. Although the spontaneity and relaxation of self-control 
remains, the modes of behavior become patterned without becoming merely for- 
mal. Certain sorts of expressive or even aggressive behavior come to be defined 
as appropriate to this type of situation. These definitions persist from one specific 
type-situation to another, emer^ng as the crowd mood develops to a sufficiently 
high pitch of excitement. Such conventional crowd patterns reflect, in part, the 
unique features of the type of situation in which they occur. Thus, at the peak 
of excitement during a hard-fought football game, part of the crowd may, quite 
spontaneously, begin to chant “Hold that line” and, after a victory, they may 
rush to tear down the goal posts. Such behavior would be obviously inappropriate 
at a baseball game, merely because of the nature of the game. These patterns 
also reflect the cultural milieu within which the crowd behavior takes place. In 
“The Paris Riots," the writer notes the traditional pattern followed by Paris mobs 
of tearing up the paving stones and using them as missiles. 

In his analysis of Negro religious expression, E. T. Krueger emphasizes many 
of the salient aspects of conventional crowd behavior. While stressing the ele- 
ments of spontaneity, expressiveness, excitement, drama, and mysticism as essen- 
tial, he shows that the forms of expression have become nevertheless ‘fixed and 
traditional ” The roots of these forms in historical religious revivals, both white 
and Negro, are indicated. Finally, be discusses briefly the relationship of the 
Negro subcultural milieu to the survival of these highly expressive forms m rural, 
lower-class Negro churches. 

NEGRO RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION 
E. T. Krueger 


Negro religious practices vary widely. It 
would be a serious mistake to assume 
otherwise. There are Negro churches with 
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distinctly formal and Inlcllcctualircd ex- 
pression and there are those uhich are 
highly expressive and informal. The latter 
are of course, in the vast majority. In 
spite of this diversity of practice, common 
elements and forms of religious cxpr«- 
.ion nre discernible. Wc sliaii mean, by 
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elements, the psychic qualities of re- 
sponse, and by forms, the objective modes 
of response. 

A chief element in Negro religious 
expression is spontaneity. Many Negro 
religious services are so informal and 
spontaneous as to appear, to the casual 
observer, without order or without pat- 
tern. It is not uncommon to see several 
persons participating at the same lime, 
and neither the audience nor the partici- 
pants are concerned over the fact. Songs 
may break out at any time, and the 
preacher readily pauses to permit out- 
bursts of religious melody. The religious 
service of the Negro seems to have devel- 
oped its general pattern upon the basis of 
informality and spontaneous participation. 

Closely allied with the element of 
spontaneity is that of expressiveness. The 
Negro in his religious expression is not 
bothered with inhibitions; he gives vent 
to his feeling whenever so moved. He is 
profoundly explicit. Inner ecstasy gives 
way immediately in shouts, musical re- 
sponses, and songs, the latter often ac- 
companied with rhythmical patting of 
hands and feet. 

A third clement is excitement. A Negro 
religious service moves by concerted par- 
ticipation, at first slowly, but finally with 
rapid tempo, to a profound state of rap- 
port and mutual responsiveness, which 
assumes the character of the so-called 
psychological crowd. It is the crowd 
which is expressive but does not act, to 
distinguish it from the crowd which be- 
comes destructive. In the anticipation and 
formation of this crowd aspect a feeling 
of expectance develops, culminating in in- 
tense excitement whenever the preacher 
succeeds in reaching a dramatic climax in 
his sermon. At this point the responsive- 
ness of the audience is at its height, and 
individuals begin to exhibit ecstatic man- 
ifestations. 

Queer as it may seem to those unfa- 
miliar^ with the phenomenon, the excite- 
ment is pleasurable, joyous, and intermit- 
tently mirthful. In the long pre-sermon 
stage of the religious service, mirth breaks 
out frequently in spite of the occasional 
exhibitions of agony on the part of those 
uho wcsllc with the spirit in long and 


soul-wracking prayers and in spite of the 
mournful character of many of the songs. 
During the sermon the preacher may 
dwell upon the sins of his people, but his 
people are more interested in the drama 
of his presentation than in their sins. If 
conversion takes place they do not mean 
moral reconstruction but divine visitation 
and recognition. For the evidences of di- 
vine acceptance are an exultant mood, a 
flooding of the soul with pleasant feeling, 
a desire to shout and to sing. The effect 
of the service is, hence, one of exaltation, 
of ecstasy and joyous religious expressive- 
ness. 

The fourth element of Negro religious 
expression is rhythm. Rhythm gets its 
chief expression in singing and in the 
physical accompaniments of singing- 
When a service is well under way and the 
audience becomes expectant, song breaks 
out spontaneously, hands and feet move 
with the musical measures, and often bod- 
ies begin to sway in unison with the mel- 
ody. TTie shouts and the responses become 
musical. At vivid points in the sermon the 
audience will break out with “Well,” 
“Help us. Lord,” and similar expressions, 
sung with a sustained note. Here and 
there in the audience the responses of in- 
dividuals sometimes assume a HIting form 
almost birdlike in cadence. Even the 
preacher falls into musical expression, in- 
toning or chanting his phrases. 

Rhythm undoubtedly lends itself to ex- 
prewiveness of feeling; it creates, in part, 
excitement and intensity of mood. It stim- 
ulates participation. It is highly conta- 
gious and aids greatly in creating the 
crowd effect of rapport and mutual re- 
sponsiveness. 

The fifth clement in Negro religious 
CTpression is interest in (he dramatic. The 
Negro is intensely theatrical, if one may 
use the term in other than an artificial 
sense. Meditative and reflective religious 
practices arc foreign to his mode. He pre- 
wrs the outward manifestation, hence his 
love of musical expression, his shouts and 
calls, his often violent prayers, his rituals 
and ceremonies, and his tendency toward 
ecstatic manifestation. All of these have 
the dramatic qualities of expressive ac- 
tion, suspense, and excitemenu Moreover, 
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personalized and thus dramauzed His re- coJWi"^’ hand-shaking and 
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the sermon, hoiveser, that the dramatic forms, ® prevailing 

element finds its most perfect expressroo. 

For Negro sermons arc narrative in form. 
they tell a story and arc often replete 


with character dialogues and soliloquies. 

The sixth clement of Negro religious 
expression is love of magic. The Negro is 
vastly interested in phenomena which are 
n:ystenous and unusual. His everyday iife 
may be drab, but magic makes it colorful, 
as it has in all ages for all peoples. But 
the Negro is still largely unacquainted 
with modern techniques of control, hence 
needs a magical clement to meet his con- 
flicts and to gain his wishes. Religion fur- 
nishes him with a superb repertotre of 
magical beings and magical formulas . . . 

In the above classification of elements 
— spontaneity, expressiveness, excitement, 
rhythm, interest in the dramatic, and love 
of magic-— no mention is made of emo- 
tion. The omission needs explanation. We 
are suggesting that Negro religious ex- 
pression is based upon feeling rather than 
emotion, if we assume that feeling is or- 
giastic and expressive, and emotion mor- 
alistic and introspective. The Negro is not 
greatly concerned with his own moral life 
nor in intellectual aspects of dogma and 
tenets of faith. He prefers in religious ex- 
pression to submerge himself in the en- 
gulfing waves of ecstatic feeling produced 
in the religious crowd. When he attains 
this he transcends reality, and his spiritual 
catharsis is complete. For religion is to 
the Negro what music and poetry are to 
the white man. In religious expression he 
finds rhythm and harmony, color and aes- 


The Negro church today seems to be 
dropping many ot these forms, and mak- 
ing some of them Jess expressive and 
more formal. It is m the churches which 
arc isolated or which include the lower 
and submerged classes that the traditional 
forms arc chiefly retained The majority 
of the Negro churches in our cities, both 
South and North, have dropped the more 
physical forms of expression and even 
much of the shouting. Indeed, momlttg 
services m modern Negro churches are 
much like white services, the evening 
service, however, remains very informal 
and truer to type . . . 

Our mierest here, however, is not in 
the separate forms of religious expression 
but their description as a whole. Close 
observation reveals that the forms are 
true forms in the sense that they are pat- 
terns which by long usage have become 
fixed and tradiiionahzed. It is a mistake 
to assume that Negro religious expression 
is wild and uncontrolled. Such commonly 
used terms as emotional instabflity, hyp- 
notic suggestion, emotional fury, and re- 
ligious frenzy indicate that observers have 
failed to sec that Negro religious expres- 
sion follows well-defined patterns and is 
heavily ritualized. Odum has rather accu- 
rately described and analyzed the tradi- 
tional Negro prayer and the preacher’s 
sermon. He calls ihe Negro prajer “nat- 
ural" and says that when ‘‘reduced to par- 
ticulars it is very formal.” * By natural he 
means that the prayer flows directly from 
inner feeling, and by formal be means 
that it possesses a well-defined pattern. It 
begins with invocationaJ and petitioning 


thetic feeling. . 

No lengthy description of the forms o a low tone, delivered 

Negro religious expression is nece^^- precision; moves 

They vary considerably as cultural foim shorter phrases, more rapidly 

usually vary through local cultural nx - ^ ^ rhythmically punctuated, fer- 

tions. The most common forms may oc ^ expressed, often tremulous with 
classified as: antiphonal singing, approv- xr^nul 
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feeling, rising in pitch and volume, elo- 
quent with vivid imagery; and ends in a 
brief recurrence to slowly and softly 
spoken phrases or in abrupt subsidence 
when physical exhaustion is reached. 

The sermon also follows a set pattern 
and one much like the prayer. It begins 
in a low-pitched conversational tone. As 
telling phrases are caught by the audience 
and answered by responses of “Well,” 
“Yes, Lord,” “Lift him up,” and so on, 
the preacher begins to stride the platform, 
raises his voice, and becomes more fer- 
vent. The audience increases its response. 
Songs break out, shouts and calls multi- 
ply. It often takes an hour before the ser- 
mon reaches the point of full fervor. The 
speaker’s voice is soon shattered; his 
words become interspersed with a pe- 
culiar exhalation sound resembling “huh” 
or by gasping inhalation sounds which 
pass description. Physical exhaustion' is 
finally reached, or simulated, the sermon 
reaches its climax, and the preacher is 
through . . . 

A study of the cultural history of the 
Negro in America, especially of his con- 
tact with the white religious revivals 
which swept over America from the Great 
Awakening of 1734 to the Kentucky-Tcn- 
nessee revival of 1875, affords a wealth 
of materials to account for the cultural 
transmission of the elements and forms of 
Negro religious expression. We know that 
the Negro population was in close con- 
tact with these revivals, participating at 


first on the fringes of the crowds which 
gathered, but gradually being drawn into 
the movement by its excitement and its 
fervor. Separate Negro gatherings were 
organized, in the beginning under white 
leaders and finally under Negro preach- 
ers and evangelists produced in the re- 
vivals . . . 

In the years which have intervened be- 
tween the last of the great revivals and 
the present, white religion has for the 
most part become formalized and stereo- 
typed. The frontier life of early America 
has passed away, and with its disappear- 
ance have come education, cultural ex- 
pansion, science, and art. These have 
transformed white religious expression. 
But the Negro has remained on a cultural 
frontier. Only in recent years has the Ne- 
gro group begun to feci the impact of the 
educational process and of cultural ex- 
pansion, but the effect is already discern- 
ible in the changes now taking place in 
religious expression . . , 

The church is the center of Negro so- 
cial organization. It is in his church that 
the Negro is least open to criticism and 
most free to express himself. His religion 
is a form of escape, a way of securing re- 
lief and catharsis. His outmoded theology 
with its emphasis upon a magical divine 
manipulation and intervention and upon a 
glamorous future world still provides op- 
portunity to drench his spirit in rapturous 
feeling as an antidote for a realistic 
world . . . 


Umitatlons In the conventional crowd. The conventional crowd permits the 
lowering of normal inhibitions but, at the same time, it sets strict limits to behav- 
ior and expression. This seeming paradox is very important to the explanation of 
the uninhibited quality of conventional crowd behavior. Observation of such be- 
havior at parties, celebrations, or sports events will show that if the behavior of 
some crowd members goes beyond certain tacitly accepted bounds the mood of 
spontaneity and relaxation is destroyed; “the fun is spoiled.” Waller and Hill, in 
their analysis of “party behavior” among groups of married couples, observe that 
at parties a certain relaxation of the sexual norms takes place but that tacit under- 
standings still exist as to “how far*’ the participants may go.* Violation of these 
crowd norms puts an end to spontaneity of the party. It may be postulated 
that one of the factors which permits normal inhibitions to be lowered in the 

•Willard XV'allcr and Ileuben Hill, Tlie Famllr (New York: The Drydcn Press. 19 S 1 ), 
pp. 5S4-587. 
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conventional crowd is the shared confidence that relaxation of inhibitions will not 
go beyond an understood point. This may even apply to conventionalized forms 
of violence, such as lynching. Even when lynchings were relatively frequent in 
the South it was obser\’ed by the Southern Commission for the Study of Lynch- 
ings that a lynching often seemed to give a community a period of immunity from 
the repetition of such behavior. The explanation of this and the almost complete 
disappearance of lynching in the South may he in the fact that so many lynch 
mobs went to such excesses in their torture of victims, and extended their activi- 
ties to generalized attacks on Negroes, thus going beyond the limits understood 
by most of the crowd members to exist. 
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. , TERAf crovvd usually brings to mind a group of people in close 
physical contact and within earshot of one another. But already in our discussions 
of the crowd we have dealt with instances in which not all persons are in immedi- 
ate contact with all others. For example, rumor can travel among persons all of 
whom are not in direct or simuJtaneovs contact with one another. And yet this 
rumor process among individuals dispersed throughout the community is quite 
like that which takes place among miilmg individuals in close contact. Further- 
more, terras such as “crowd-mindedness” are often used to accent the resem- 
blances between the behavior of a whole nation in war hysteria or adopting some 
fad and that of the crow’d of persons in immediate contact with one anotiier. 

Two conditions must necessarily be met if we are to speak of collective behav- 
ior among dispersed individuals. First, there must be uniformity of response to a 
common object of attention. And second, this uniformity of response must be 
that of a group of individuals acting m oivoreneir of group membership. Uniformi- 
ties based merefy on /earned cuhuial prescriptions do not constitute collective 
behavior. The role played in the jndiWduars behavior by the sense that he is a 
member of a collectivity is the crucial determinant. If a person feels that he is 
a member of a nationwide audience, for example, and if he has some image of 
how the rest of this audience are acting and lets this sense influence his atutudes 
and behavior, we may justifiably speak of collective behavior, even though the 
individuals are not in direct contact. 

Apart from the individual psychopath who may acquire a sense of mem- 
bership in a unanimous collectivity through sheer hallucination, some sort of 
communication is essential to create collective behavior. There arc t«o t} pcs of 
communication through which this is achieved. First, there is the iiiteractiofi 
chain. Communication may be from individual to individual and from small 
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group to small group. The sense of a universe of persons much larger than those 
immediately present at the time of communication is created when each rap- 
porteur tells his story as something which everyone is talking about or will soon 
be discussing. This sense is reinforced since each listener will in all probabihty 
hear the same item from several unrelated persons within a short space of time. 
Such an experience very quickly creates an impression of overwhelming preoccu- 
pation with the matter at hand. 

The process of mass communication is the second means through which the 
sense of membership in a collectivity is created. Unlike the communication chain, 
mass communication refers to the relatively simultaneous exposure of a large 
number of people to identical communication emanating from a limited number 
of sources. We think of the printed word, radio, motion pictures, and television 
as the major agencies of mass communication. The recipient of mass communica- 
tion may, of course, define his experience as a sofitaiy one and, hence, in no 
sense become part of a collectivity. But often he finds himself defining his experi- 
ence as one that is extensively shared and he in some sense interacts with to 
image of the large body of fellow-viewers and listeners. Various conditions facih- 
tate this type of experience. Past experience tells the listener that many share to 
experience. Advertising and cross-referencing in mass communication media fos- 
ter the impression. The media themselves are skillfully used to create this impres- 
sion by the mode of addressing people; by the development of symbols which are 
meaningful only to the regular audience of a particular program, column, etc.; by 
the creation of audience efiects through studio audiences, publishing letters to 
the editors, and the like. These are merely a few of the conditions contributing 
to such an effect Perhaps the most important such condition is the supplementa- 
tion of mass communicalioa by the direct interpersonal interaction chains. The 
sense of being one of milli ons who read a given comic strip or listen to a given 
program is made vital by the fact that if one mentions the item among a group 
of associates there is immediate recognition. Mass media content provide com- 
mon subjects of casual conversation. 

To the degree, then, to which large numbers of individuals act as if they were 
pan of a large group of like-minded persons, or to the degree to which intei- 
personal communication chains are geared into mass communication media, we 
may justifiably speak of a type of collective behavior that takes place among 
dispersed individuals. Since it will most certainly appear that there are some con- 
sistent differences between the collective behavior of dispersed individuals and 
that of persons in immediate contact, it will be useful to designate two types of 
collectivities. We shall cdl those groups whose members are in one another’s 
immediate presence compact collectivities and those whose members are dispersed 
diffuse collectivities. The nationwide public concerned with a current foreign 
policy issue, the followers of a popular recreational fad, and a community aroused 
over some crime or public scandal arc ail examples of diffuse collectivities. The 
compact collectivity can exist In a pure form, but the diffuse collectivity probably 
cannot exist in any genuinely functioning sense without the presence of a large 
number of small compact collectivities. However, when the participant interprets 
these small groups as primarily indicative of a larger grouping, and when the 
small groups arc linked through a communication network, the essential charac- 
teristics of the diffuse collectivity will be present 
THo mass and mass society. The prevalence of mass communication suggests 
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law enforceraenf Ifihi ““'"S “atter and organizing to demand stricter 
larire continuum is the uniform response of a 

*’ r “‘ 1 ™'*““'^ “ ‘*'0 ^ame content, but without toteraction 
coi n . any sense of bemg part of a large body of co-reactors. As an ideal 
construct, we refer to the latter as the mass. The men who individually respond 
to M advertised sale of suits at half price form such a mass provided they do not 
aatiapale and try to beat tte crowd to the sale. In its simplest form the mass is 
a number of separate individuab each responding independently to the same stim- 
ulus in the same way. llie mass is more than an aggregate, since it involves a 
common focus of attention and a common response. But it is less than a coUec- 
tivity since it Jacks interaction tying the entire group together. 

The mass in its theoreticaJJy pure form would not be appropriate subject matter 
for the study of groups, since the behavior is entirely individual. But in several 
ways the mass is so interrelated with lotms of collective behavior that its char- 
acteristics must be explored. 

In the lirst place, neither the mass nor the diffuse collectivity is oilea found in 
pure form. Empirical instances generally fall at intermediate points along a con- 
tinuum, with elements of the mass and of the diffuse collectivity intermixed. 
Hence considerable understanding of the mass is necessary to the inteipretation 
of most actual instances of diffuse collective behavior. The audience of a popular 
television program, for example, acts partly like a diffuse collectivity and partly 
like the mass. 

Second, the mass represents the source and the residue of much diffuse col- 
lective behavior. The uniformization that takes place in the mass is a constant 
preparation for collective behavior. The uniformity of response means a constant 
readiness to interact because of a common universe of discourse, because of com- 
mon preoccupations, because of common symbols and meanings. Followers of 
such comic strips as “Little Orphan Annie’' may acquire unifbmi and ready-made 
notions about how to deal effectively with spies and saboteurs. Furthennore, the 
directions taken in collective behavior are probably largeiy predetermined by the 
preoccupations and the common deSaitions of technique formed wjthm the m^s. 

Even though diffuse collective behavior may be of short durauon or sporadic, 
the mass becomes the repositoq. of the end products of coUectwe behawor and 
the a‘»ent of continuity among succeeding mstances of such behavior. Jnerc is, 
indeed a dynamic interaction between mass behavior and collective tehavior. 

The agencies of mass communication respond quickly to collectisc behawor, 
oftentimes serving to perpetuate or strengthen the preoccupations imd 
SoL S coSe bchavTor, to extend thdr appheaUon beyond the locale of 

Third, the media o ' -nd fed Reports of American race riots, 

which grei, frequency that Swspapen communicate the 
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through conveying the fact that crowd action is under way, are regarded as so 
important a factor in enlarging and extending crowd behavior that maintaining 
voluntary newspaper silence is a major technique of crowd control. 

The nature of the mass and the problems of communication in that type of 
society in which the mass is a predominant form are discussed by Louis Wirth. 
His discourse is of interest in several respects. First, he elaborates upon the 
defiriition of the mass, and in particular describes it as a realistic rather tlian as 
an ideal concept. Second, he presents the idea of consensus as a basis for uniform 
response within the mass. And third, he discusses the lines of communication and 
the problem of converting mass behavior into collective behavior. 


CONSENSUS AND MASS COMMUNICATION 
Louis WlRTH 


I have chosen to discuss the topic of con- 
sensus because I believe it provides both 
an approach to the central problem of so- 
ciology and to the problems of the con- 
temporary world. I regard the study of 
corisensus as the central task of sociology, 
which is to understand the behavior of 
men in so far as that behavior is influ- 
enced by group life. Because the mark of 
any society is the capacity of its members 
to understand one another and to act in 
concert toward common objectives and 
under common norms, the analysis of 
consensus rightly constitutes the focus of 
sociological investigation. But to discuss 
the nature of consensus in all kinds of 
human groups in different cultural settings 
would be a formidable task. Similarly, an 
analysis of the conditions conducive to 
consensus under varying circumstances 
would be a vast undertaking. My obser- 
vations will therefore be directed to the 
conditions under which consensus func- 
tions in mass societies as distinguished 
from more compact, intimate groups, such 
as the family and other primary associa- 
tions. 

Before exploring the nature and condi- 
tions of consensus, it seems appropriate 
to indicate the salient characteristics of 
mass societies. As we look back upon 
previous social aggregations, such as those 
of the anc ient kingdoms, or at their grcal- 

Rcprlnted In part by pcrml.‘islon of The 
American Sociological Society, from Amer- 
ican Sociological Itolvtr, 13 <Fcb 1948> 
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est extent the Roman Empire, we wonder 
how, given the primitive communications 
that obtained, such impressive numbers 
and territories could be held together un- 
der a common regime over any consider- 
able span of time. If wc discover, how- 
ever, that these aggregations were not 
truly societies but were little more than 
administrative areas, creatures of military 
domination along the main arteries of 
communication from some center of 
I^wer, and that the economic base of 
their cohesion rested on exploitation of 
the outlying territories and peoples by the 
power holders at a center through their 
representatives who were scattered thinly 
over the territory, the magnitude of these 
aggregations does not seem too impres- 
sive. Mass societies as we find them to- 
day, however, show greater marks of in- 
tegration. They are aggregations of people 
w o participate to a much greater degree 
in the common life and, at least in dem- 
ocratic parts of the world, comprise pco- 
p e \^ose attitudes, sentiments and opin- 
ions have some bearing upon the policies 
pursued by their governments. In this 
scn&Q mass societies are a creation of the 
modern age and are the product of the 
ivision of labor, of mass communica- 
tion and a more or less democratically 
achieved consensus. 

Since wc shall speak of our society as 
a mass society and of the communication 
mat It involves as mass communication. 

It behooves us to depict the characteristics 
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of the mass. Its most obvious trail is that 
It mvoiNcs great numbers, in contradis- 
tinction to the smaller aggregates with 
which we have become familiar through 
the study of primitive life and earlier his- 
torical forms of human association. Sec- 
ond, and again, almost by definition, it 
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Ihoi^ it may be far from constituting 
f “an inert lump.” 

Sixth, the mass has no common customs 
or traditions, no institutions and no rules 
governing the action of the individuals. 
Hence, it is open to suggestions, and its 
behavior, to a greater degree than that of 




composed of heterogeneous members, in 
that it includes people living under widely 
different conditions, under widely varying 
cultures, coming from diverse strata of 
society, occupying different positions, en- 
gaging in different occupations, and hence 
having different interests, standards of life 
and degrees of prestige, povser and influ- 
ence. Fourth, the mass is an aggregate of 
anonymous individuals, as may be indi- 
cated by the fact that though millions of 
individuals listening to a radio program, 
reading a newspaper, or seeing a movie, 
are exposed to the same images, they are 
not aware of who the fellow members of 
the audience are, nor are those who trans- 
mit these images certain of the composi- 
tion of their audience. These anonymous 
persons who constitute the mass may be, 
and usually are, of course, aware that 
they are part of a mass and they make 
some assumptions as (o who their fellow 
members are and how many of them 
there are. They are likewise capable of 
identifying themselves with their anon- 
ymous fellows who are exposed to the 
same images and may even gain some 
support from the knowledge of their ex- 
istence. They may even act as if they bad 
iheir unanimous support as is iJJustraied 
by the slogan "Fifty million Frenchmen 
can’t be wrong,” or by the much disputed 
band-wagon effect resulting from thepub- 


not as members of a group, playing spe- 
cific roles representative of their position 
in that group, but rather as discrete en- 
tities. In modern urban mdustria) society, 
our membership m each of the multiple 
organizations to which we belong repre- 
sents our interests only m some limited 
aspect of our total personal life. There is 
no group which even remotely professes 
to speak for us in our total capacity as 
men or m all of the roles that we play. 
Although through our membership in 
these organized groups we become articu- 
late, contribute to the moulding of public 
opinion, and participate more or less ac- 
tively in the determination of social poli- 
cies, there remains for all of us a quite 
considerable range of ideas and ideals 
which are subject to manipulation from 
the outside and m reference to which 
there is no appreciable reciprocal inter- 
acrion between ourse/ves and others 
ifarly situated. It is this area of life which 
furnishes the opportunity for others to 
entrap us or to lead us toward goals wiih 
(he formulation of which we have had 
JjItJe or nothing whatever to do. Hence, 
all of us are in some respects character- 
ized in our conduct by mass behavior. 

The fragmentation of human interests 
in heterogeneous, complex modem socie- 
ties is so far advanced that as Robert E. 


p^^k out it. “tVhat a man belongs to cott' 
SorS"te resSls'of pabfc sUmtes most ot his lit, career anJ ail of 

S Fifth does not coMlilule his obituary," The tread m groap orEM;- 

^ flits is Without reeog- zatioo is not merely fooard the muh.ph- 

an organized gro p.^ .. ,,i cation and diversification of organization 

but toward bodies of enormously in- 
creased size. _ 

Many of these organizations na>e oe- 
come so colossal that they themselves 
ooffiw to approximate masses. The sense 


nized leadership and a well-defined pro- 
gram of action. If it acts collectively at 
all it does so only as a crowd or as a 
mob, but since it is dispened m space it 
cannot even move as these elernemary 
social bodies are capable of action, al- 
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of belonging and o£ participation which 
smaller and more compactly organized 
groups are able to generate is hence 
largely frustrated by the very size of the 
typical organizations of our time. 

The problem is complicated by the fact 
that not only is mass democratic society 
enormous in scope ai\d intricate in struc- 
ture, but it presents a dynamic equilib- 
rium in which one of the principal condi- 
itons of effective collective action is the 
accuracy and speed with which (he shift- 
ing interests and attitudes of great masses 
of men, whether organized or unorgan- 
ized, can be ascertained and brought to 
bear upon the determination of policy. 

Another si^ificant feature of modem 
mass society, and especially of mass de- 
mocracies, is the instability of the inter- 
ests and the motives of the members, and 
the correspondingly frequent changes in 
leadership and the consequent uncertainty 
as to the locus of decisive power at any 
one juncture of events. If the spokesmen 
in any group are to know whom they are 
speaking for they must be able to assess 
how strong or enduring the interests are 
that they profess to represent, and 
whether, indeed, the groups for which 
they speak are at all interested in the 
issue. 

Mass societies, furthermore, involve 
vast concentrations of power and author- 
ity and complicated machinery of admin- 
istration. Perhaps the most urgent need 
that goes unmet in such a society is the 
capacity for prompt decisions in the face 
of recurrent crises. The fact that con- 
certed action in such societies, if they are 
to remain democratic, must take into con- 
sideration the shifting constellation of 
public opinion imposes upon those who 
guide its destinies a responsibility which 
can only be met by the utilization of all 
the relevant sources of knowledge and 
the perfection of very much more ad- 
vanced techniques than wc now seem to 
possess. 

A thoughtful student has described so- 
ciety as “a highly intricate network of 
partial or complete understandings be- 
tween the members of organizational 
units.” ^ Consensus is the sign that such 

s Edward Sapir: Eocrriopcdla of tbe So- 
cial SclcDCCf, “CommunicaUon.'* 


partial or complete understanding has 
been reached on a number of issues con- 
fronting the members of a group suffi- 
cient to entitle it to be called a society. It 
implies that a measure of agreement has 
been reached. The agreement, however, 
is neither imposed by coercion nor fixed 
by custom so as no longer to be subject 
to discussion. It is always partial and de- 
veloping and has constantly to be won. It 
results from the interpenetration of views 
based upon mutual consent and upon 
feeling as well as thinking together. 

If men of diverse experiences and in- 
terests are to have ideas and ideals in 
common they must have the ability to 
communicate. It is precisely here, how- 
ever, that wc encounter a paradox. In or- 
der to communicate effectively with one 
another, wc must have common knowl- 
edge, but in a mass society it is through 
communication that we must obtain this 
common body of knowledge. The resolu- 
tion of this paradox seems to lie in the 
possibility that though men of diverse 
backgrounds, experiences and interests, 
when they first come in contact, are in- 
capable of communicating with and un- 
derstanding one another, much less arriv- 
ing at agreement, they must initially be 
content to grope haltingly for such ele- 
mentary understandings as can be sup- 
plied on the basis of the scanty and 
superficial common experiences that even 
the most casual and superficial contact 
supplies. 

There are many ways that society has 
developed of inducing consent. We may 
first point to the kind of acquiescence in- 
duced by superior force. Power is not 
equally distributed among the members of 
most societies and there probably is no 
society where it is so equally distributed 
that all the members arc equally capable 
of exerting their will upon the others. In 
Us extreme form, this inequality of power 
and influence is exemplified by dictator- 
ship. But even in a dictatorship, while the 
ultimate monopoly of violence rests with 
the dictator, the members of the society 
count for something, and the dictator 
docs not enjoy unlimited opportunity to 
coerce his subjects. Although, for in- 
stance, in the case of the present Soviet 
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regime we are convinced of the actuality 
Of Its dictatorial character, we recosoize 
nevertheless that there are certain limite 
beyond which the dictators cannot go, 
and that if the conditions of life which 
they can provide for their people and the 
hopes that they can hold out to them fall 
below a certain minimum, there will be 
rebellion and counter-revolution. Sim- 
ilarly, we act, at least with reference to 
the Voice of America broadcasts to (he 
^viet people, as if even their public opin- 
ion were of some importance. 

Though social cohesion in a dictator- 
ship rests ultimately upon force and vi- 
olence, it need not at all times exercise 
this force and violence brutally and arbi- 
trarily, It can be held in reserve for occa- 
sions when it is absolutely necessary, and 
indeed the wdse dictator knows this prin- 
ciple of prudence in the exercise of his 
unquestioned power. Suppression may be 
the first or last stage in the life cycle. It 
can, for instance, be translated into law, 
however autboritarian and arbitrary its 
character, and into a religious control 
which may rest upon fear. This attenuated 
form of the exercise of force has been the 
practice at least of modern dictaton ever 
since Macbiavelii otTered his counsel to 
the dictators of his day. It should be 
noted, of course, that people may never 
know that they are exploited and op- 
pressed until they see their own bumble 
status juxtaposed to an actual condiiion 
of relative freedom and opportunity that 
exists in some other society with which 
they are in contact, or unless they can re- 
call some previous condition of existence 
in which these forms of oppression did 
not prevail, or unless, finally, there is held 
out to them some ideal condition which 
is possible of achievement and to which 

they consider Ihemselves cnMled. The ^ ^ ^ 

idea of natural nghcs is an example of in- . p, techaolocy and of poll- 

jeeting into the "S fe, the whole human race becomes p^ 
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ms measure over aU the world to chal- 

hZn’hfe”"' 

Closely related to the type of basis of 
wnsensus provided by force and author- 
ity IS the consensus that rests upon a 
common identification with great heroes 
or leaders, of which the charismatic 
leader depicted by Max Weber is perhaps 
the fittest example There are many roads 
that lead to leadership, although they are 
not the same roads in all societies. Force 
and ruthlessness, law and authority, the 
sacred sanctions of religion or of tradi- 
tion, or the wisdom or personality of the 
leader himself, or even the belief in his 
wisdom or personal qualities, separately 
or in combination, may eslabJish a man 
or a group in a position of leadership 
which can evoke consensus on the part of 
(he followers. Whatever these original 
sources are, they may be reinforced by 
propaganda and education and thus come 
to have a symbolic significance far out of 
proportion to the original sources. 

Just as leaders can serve as instruments 
for building consensus, so ideas and ideals 
and the symbols with which they become 
identified can create cohesion in the 
group. The Cross and the Cfescent, the 
Stars and Stripes, and (he Hammer and 
Sickle, the Magna Charta, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Four Free- 
doms, not to speak of the popular ster- 
eotypes and the slogans which are the 
stock-in’trade of so much of our present- 
day propaganda and public relations, arc 
and will continue to be poieolial forces 
for creating and maintaining consensus 
The instrumentalities of mass communi- 
cation lend themselves particularly mcU 
to the dissemination of these symbols on 
scale hitherto thought impossibfe. We 
■ - world in which, dc- 


which serves as an ideal against wtoch 
they can measure their actual condition, 
and the experience with this ideology in 
recent times shows that it has made dic- 
tatorship of any kind untenable m the 
long run. The notion of the inalienable 
rights of man and of the dignity of the 
human personality is at work in mcreas- 


teatially exposed to the same s)mbols. 
They are weapons of offense and of d(> 
fense, and they are bonds of union or of 
discord, depending upon the pur^scs 
which those who use them has e in mmd. 

Sociologists haie long been accustomed 
to analyxe in particular one of the bases 
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of consensus, namely, the consensus that 
derives from the social heritage of a peo- 
ple, from a common culture, a common 
history and set of traditions, from the 
mores, which can make anything seem 
right, true, good, beautiful and possible. 
It is this basis of common social life as 
patterned by these traditions that makes 
it possible in the last analysis for any 
group to think of itself and to act as a 
society, to regard itself as a "we” group 
and to counterpose this “we” experience 
to all that is alien. The extent to which 
force and authority, law, religious sanc- 
tion and leadership, propaganda and edu- 
cation, and the apparatus of symbols can 
be used effectively depends in large part 
upon this substratum of a common basis 
of knowledge, belief and standards molded 
by tradition and reinforced by the ongo- 
ing social life which embodies that tradi- 
tion. 

The fact that the instrumentalities of 
mass communication operate in situations 
already prepared for them may lead to 
the mistaken impression that they or the 
wment and symbols which they dissem- 
inate do the trick- It is rather the consen- 
sual basis that already exists in society 
which lends to mass communication its 
effectiveness. A number of changes have, 
however, occurred since the days of the 
primitive local and isolated group life of 
our ancestors which have profoundly af- 
fected the force of tradition. The move- 
ments of population and the conuct be- 
tween people from the ends of the earth, 
the opening of world markets, and the 
spread of modern technology, the growth 
of cities, the operation of mass media of 
communication, the increasing literacy of 
the masses of people over all the world, 
have combined to disintegrate local co- 
hesion and to bring hitherto disparate and 
parochial cultures into contact with each 
other. Out of this ferment has come the 
disenchantment of absolute faiths which 
expresses itself in the secular outlook of 
modem man. 

One characteristic of this secularism is 
the Increasing skepticism toward all dog- 
mas and ideologies. With this goes the re- 
luctance to accept things on faith or on 


authority, and the substitution of more or 
less rational grounds for believing, and 
where reason fails, to seek legitimation 
for a belief in personal tastes, preferences 
and the right to choose. 

Another feature of this secularism is 
the change from naivete to sophistication- 
One of the prime virtues on which the 
modem man prides himself is that he will 
not be taken in by anybody; that he offers 
sales resistance to those who offer him a 
pig-in-a-poke; that he suspects the mo- 
tives of the salesman of goods or of ideas; 
that he wishes to see the evidence upon 
which the appeal rests; and that he claims 
the right to exercise independent judg- 
ment on the validity of that evidence. This 
has in turn led to a perfection of the 
means of persuasion through the inven- 
tion of ways of making the irrational ap- 
pear rational and of subtle means for 
making people interested in things that 
may not be to their interest. It has led 
to an enormous interest in discovering 
through scientific means what the inter- 
ests, prejudices and predilections of men 
are and bow they can be manipulated by 
appropriate appeals. 

This secularism carries with it the dis- 
integration of unitary faiths and doc- 
trines, on the one hand, and their blend- 
ing into new syncretisms which seek to 
combine a variety of hitherto incongruous 
elements in such a way as to attract the 
greatest number of followers. The sym- 
bols Md slogans that formerly were char- 
acteristic of one party become mingled 
wtfa ^ose of others in order to woo more 
effectively the greatest number of adher- 
ents. Ideas and ideals that formerly stood 
for one set of objectives come to be per- 
verted and diluted until they can comprise 
objectives which formerly seemed incon- 
^ous and until it seems that the unam- 
bijous labels under which men formerly 
united not only no longer differentiate 
parties but actually can come to have the 
most contradictory content in order to 
appeal to all parties. 

In addilion to force and authority, 
iMdcrship and personal prestige, ideas. 
Ideals and the symbols into tihieh they 
are meorporated, and social traditions, 
wc must consider an aspect of the basis 
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of consensus uhich, though it overlaps 
with others, is nevertheicss so distinctive 
of our society as to require separate treat- 
ment. I refer to pubJjc opinion. This, of 


course, is not an independent force but is 
an aspect of every ongoing society. 

Public opinion is formed in the course 
of living, acting and making decisions on 
issues. It is precipitated through the clash 
of representative ideas tcflecUng more or 
less faithfully the positions confronting 
(he respective groups that compose the 
society. Our society, and others compa- 
rable to it, are composed of verieties of 
constituent groups, occupational and eco- 
nomic, racial and ethnic and religious. 
Each of these groups articulates its own 
interests, has its own powers, leadership, 
creed, political and corporate organiza- 
tion. 

Not aW members of each group have 
an equal share of influence nor is the 
strength of each group determined solely 
by the size of its membership. These 
groups are not loose aggregations of men, 
and it is not necessary for all members of 
each group to share the ofitcial view of 
the group to which they give their adher- 
ence. There will be some who are indiffer- 
ent or even hostile to what the group 
stands for without rebelling, as can clearly 
be seen by looking at our present day p<> 
litical parties or major economic or reli- 
gious organizations. The role which the 
individuals play is not determined alone 
by their age, sex, race, occupation, eco- 
nomic or educational status, although 
these may significantly influence the char- 
acter and policies of the groups to which 
the individuals belong. What counts, 
rather, is their power, prestige, strategic 
position, their resources, their articulate- 
ness, the effectiveness of their organiza- 
tion and leadership. Within the group 
those who make the decisions and who 
exercise the dominant influence are sub- 
jecled to pressures from all s'*® ra- 
diate influence upon x 

savins- “I am your leader, therefore I 
mist follow you." suggests 
which independent Judgment is hmUed 
even among the leadership. Jhe 
part of public opinion, then, is the organ 
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ization of views on issues that exercise an 
impact upon those who are in a position 
to make decisions. The characteristic fea- 
ture of public opinion in our society hes 
both m the fact that so many human be- 
ings are alfiliated with a variety of organ- 
ized groups, each of which represents only 
a segment of their interest, and that an- 
other large proportion of our fellowwen 
Me unattached to any stable group and 
to that sense constitute unorganized 
masses and thereby leave the decision- 
making to those who are organized and 
can exercise their corporate power. 

In modern democracies, and to some 
extent in aJJ inclusive societies on the 
scale of modern stales, men exercise 
their influence and voice their aspira- 
tions through delegated powers operating 
through functionaries and leaders, through 
lobbies, parly organizations, religious de- 
nominations and a variety of other organ- 
ized groups having a complex internal 
organization of their own. This seems to 
be the characteristic way of representa- 
tive democratic government. In the course 
of the flow of communication the inter- 
ests and grievances, the sentiments, atti- 
tudes and opinions of the people at the 
bottom may become grossly distorted, and 
the people at the lop may find themselves 
so remote from their constituents that 
they may either be ignorant of their ac- 
tual feelings or may seriously misinten>ret 
the fragmentary knowledge that they do 
have. It is at this point that public opinion 
studies may prove significant. We have 
already witnessed in the United States the 
rise of what might be called government 
by Western Union, which is instanced by 
the story of the lady who went to the 
telegraph office and said, ‘T should like 
to send a telegram to my Oangressman 
to use his own judgment.” 

Cdnsensus in mass democracies, there- 
fore, is not so much agreement on all 
issues, or even on the most essential such 
stantive issues, among all the rnembers of 
society, as it is the established habit ot 
intercommunication, of discussion, de- 
bate. negotiation and compromise, anu 
the toleration of heresies, or c^cn of m- 
diffOTHce. up 10 Ihc poiol “f 
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present danger” which threatens the life 
of the society itself. Rather than resting 
upon unanimity, it rests upon a sense of 
group identification and participation in 
the life of a society, upon the willingness 
to allow our representatives to speak for 
us even though they do not always faith- 
fully represent our views, if indeed we 
have any views at all on many of the 
issues under discussion, and upon our 
disposition to fit ourselves into a program 
that our group has adopted and to acqui- 
ree in group decisions unless the matter 
is fundamentally incompatible with our 
interests and integrity. 

Consensus is supported and maintained 
not merely by the ties of interdependence 
and by a common cultural base, by a set 
of institutions embodying the settled tra- 
ditions of the people, and the norms and 
standards that they imply and impose, 
not merely by the living together and 
dealing with one another, but also, and 
not least important, by the conimuing 
nirrents of mass communication, which 
m turn rest for their meaningfulness and 
effectiveness upon the pre-existence of 
some sort of a society, which hold that 
society together and mobUize it for con- 
tmuous concerted action. 

To the traditional ways of communica- 
tion rumor, gossip and personal contact, 
to the pulpit, the school and the forum, 
we l^ve added in our generation the mass 
media of communication, consisting of 
the radio, the motion picture and the 
press. These new media represent giant 
enterprises, dependent upon and designed 
to reach a mass audience. By virtue of 
the fact that they are dependent upon 
mass patronage, these m(iia transcend 
both in their content and in their mode of 
presentation the peculiar interests and 
preoccupations of the special and seg- 
mental organized groups and direct their 
app^ to the mass. To reach their mass 
audiences they are constantly tempted to 
reduce their content, whether it be that 
of entertainment, enlightenment or appeal 


to action, to the lowest common denom- 
inator, to what is believed will interest 
the greatest number, if not evcr>'body. 
Since these mass media arc so often 
to a mass market for their sustenance, 
they tend furthermore to be as near every- 
thing to everybody and hence nothing to 
anybody as it is possible to be. 

It is upon these mass media, however, 
that to an ever increasing degree the hu- 
man race depends to hold it together. 
Mass communication is rapidly becoming, 
if it is not already, the main framework 
of the web of social life. In retrospect we 
can see how shrewd Hitler and his co- 
horts were in recognizing that in these 
instrumentalities they controlled the prin- 
cipal means for moving great masses of 
men into at least temporary adherence to 
their objectives and in using them for 
their own purpose. 

There has been much discussion re- 
cently, more with reference to the radio 
and motion picture than the older me- 
dium of the press, concerning the concen- 
tration of control over these mass media 
of communication. The fact ihat the me- 
dia of communication tend toward mo- 
nopolistic control, as is evidenced fay the 
building up of industrial empires in this 
field of enterprise has serious implications 
for mass democracy. The concentration 
of such power in a few bands — whether 
through press associations, new'spaper 
columns syndicates, radio networks or 
motion picture combines may create great 
unbalance in the presentation of diver- 
gent, specially minority views. It may 
result in the d^ger of censorship no less 
real for being unofficial, and may threaten 
the free and universal access to the fac- 
tual knowledge and balanced interpreta- 
tion which underlie intelligent decision. 

In a society dominated by centers of 
unquestioned power and authority, rein- 
forced by sacred traditions and rituals 
and capable of cliciu'ng unquestioning 
ojaity to its norms and purposes, such 
mass communication devices would not 
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constitute a serious problem. They would 
reinforce, but would not greatly alter the 
social structure. But in a society where all 
men irrespective of race, creed, origin and 
status claim and are to be granted an in” 
creasing share of participation in the com- 
mon life and in the making of common 
decisions, the control of these media of 
mass communication constitutes a central 


problem. If it is consensus that makes an 
aggregate of men into a society, and if 
consensus is increasingly at the mercy of 
the functioning of the mass communica- 
tion agencies as it is in a democratic 
world, then the control over these instru- 
mentafities becomes one of the principal 
sources of political, economic and social 
poHer. 


Mass media: cause or effect? In oversimplified form one fundamental question 
underlies any discussion of the relation of the mass to collective behavior. Assum- 
ing that some correlation exists between the content of the mass media and the 
preoccupations and imagery of the mass we may ask whether the mass media 
chiefly shape the mass imagery or whether the mass media principally reflect the 
mass imagery. For example, do adolescents accept romantic love because it is 
depicted in most of the motion pictures, or is it depicted in motion pictures be- 
cause it is what adolescents want to see? Undoubtedly the most general answer is 
that the relationship operates in both directions. But a more specific answer would 
enumerate ways in which each relationship operates and circumstances determin- 
ing the degree to which each operates. 

There is abundant evidence that the media of mass communication are not 
neutral in their handling of content. Some types of slanting stem from the editorial 
convictions, the special interests, the private imagery, and the techniques which 
are believed to have mass appeal by those responsible for production of a par- 
ticular newspaper, radio series, etc. However, this type of bias may merely rein- 
force the imagery of segments of the mass rather than modifying it. When 
members of the mass are free to select from among the available media those 
which are most congenial with their points of view, the media may provide tai/da- 
tion for preconceptions and focalize existing inclinations through giving them 
specific direction and ideology. 

Other types of bias characterize an entire medium, so that members of the 
mass have no opportunity to make comparison or selection. Such a generalized 
bias may be due to the content of imagery that is communicated. The predom- 
inance of the romantic image of courtship found in the movies, the tendency for 
most media to depict events in terms of the actions of great men, and the prev- 
alence of stereotypes of occupations, nationalities, and the like, illustrate this 


bii' which applies to an entire medium may also be a product of icchmcaJ 
characteristics of the medium, generalized views concerning the appropriate uses 
o£ the medium, or the devdapment of uniJora techniques 
appeal of the medium. The way in which television irnpimed a vciy spOT^ 
impression to a public spectacle with definite poliUcal imphcations is desenbed 
in the following selection. 
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THE UNIQUE PERSPECTIVE OF TELEVISION AND ITS 
EFFECT: A PILOT STUDY 
Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang 


This paper aims to investigate a public 
event as viewed over television or, to put 
it differently, to study in the context of 
public life, an event transmitted over 
video. The concern is not with the effects 
of television on individual persons, irre- 
spective of the spread of this effect. Our 
assumption is, on the contrary, that the 
effect of exposure to TV broadcasting of 
public events cannot be measured most 
successfully in isolation. For the inflnence 
on one person is communicated to others 
until the significance attached to the video 
event overshadows the ••true" picture of 
me event, namely the impression obtained 
by someone physically present at the 
b'-ent. The experience of 
spectators may not be disseminated at all 
or may be discounted as the biased ver- 
sion of a specially interested participant. 
Or, again, the spectator’s interpretation of 
wheri," moy be reinterpreted 

S ,^5 “ '^hich he par- 

min newspaper- 

men, and radio commentators. If the sie- 
mficance of the event Is magnified, even 
casual spectatorship assumes importance. 
The fact of having "been there’’ is to be 
remembered— not so much because the 
event, in itself, has left an impression, but 
because the event has been recorded by 
others. At the opposite extreme, privatelv 
significant experiences, unless revived to 
subsequent interpersonal relations, soon 

Bv°tal'° ‘'!fr 'f “ memory. 

By lahing MacArthur Day in Chicam 
as It was experienced by million of “Si 

cmM l”? ''‘“'►nrs. we have'^at- 

tempted to Mudy an event transmitted 
over video. The basis of this report is the 
control between the actually recorded 
experience of participant observers on the 
scene, on the one hand, and the picture 
%vhich a v ideo viewer received by way of 


the television screen, and the way in 
which the event was interpreted, magni- 
fied, and took on added significance, on 
the other. The contrast between these two 
perspectives from which the larger social 
environment can be viewed and “known,” 
forms the starting point for the assess- 
ment of a particular effect of television in 
structuring public events. 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


Ropplntod by permission of Tlie American 
Sociological Society, from Amirleu,, bS" 
ologlcal llc^Ieu, 18 (Feb.. 1953>, pp. 3 - 12 . 


The present research was undertaken 
as an exploration in collective behavior. 
The design of the communications anal- 
ysis differs significantly from most studies 
of content analysis. The usual process of 
inferring effect from content and validat- 
ing the effect by means of interviews with 
an audience and control group is re- 
^ generally apparent effect, i.e., 
e landslide effect” of national indlgna- 
on at MacAnhur’s abrupt dismissal and 
ine impression of enthusiastic support, 
ordering on “mass hysteria,” given to 
im, was used to make inferences on 
given aspects of the television content. 

e concern was with the picture dissem- 
inate , especially as it bore on the polit- 
ical atmosphere. To explain how people 
TOu have a false imagery (the implica- 
lon of participant observational data), it 
was necessary to show how their perspec- 
tive of the larger political environment 
was limited and how the occasion of Chi- 
cagos welcome to MacArthur, an event 
mediately known already, was given a 
particular structure. The concern is how 
the picture of the events was shaped by 
se ection, emphasis, and suggested infer- 
ences which fitted into the already exist- 
ing pattern of expectations. 

The content analysis was therefore fo- 
cused on two aspects— the selections made 
y the camera and their structuring of the 
event in terms of foreground and back- 
ground, and the explanation and interpre- 
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mmlatora quInTaS*” ‘Ubse- 

— L“:ri! 

rately recorded. They served as a check 


that ihe structure inferred from the two 
operations of ‘'objective" analysis of con- 
tent were, in fact, legitimate inferences. 
At the same time, utilizing the categories 


intentions specific at- 
emergent acts, expectations, or 
predispositions. Whatever the label, mate- 
rials on these patterns of expectations 
were taken from two sources: (1) all 
statements of spectators recorded in the 
observer reports which could be inier- 


of the objective analysis, the devices by preted as indicative of such 


which the event was structured could be 
isolated, and the specific ways in which 
television reportage differed from the 
combined observations could be deter- 
mined. 

Thirty-one participant observers took 
part in the study. They were spatially dis- 
tributed to allow for the maximum cover- 
age of aii the important phases of the 
day’s activities, i.e., no important vantage 
point of spectatorshrp was neglected. 

Since the events were temporally distrib- 
uted, many observers took more than one 
station, so that coverage was actually 
based on more than 31 perspectives. Thus 
the sampling error inherent m individual 
participant observation or unplanned 
raass-observalion was greatly reduced. 

Observers could witness the arrival at 
Midway Airport and still arrive in Ihe 
Loop area long before the scheduled lime 
for the parade. Reports were received 
from 43 points of observation. 

Volunteers received instruction sheets 
which drew their attention to principles of 
observation and details to be carefuUy re- 
corded. Among these was the directive to — — - 

take careful note of any activity indicat- 68 per cent expected excited and vwld y 
. ...... . rmu.Hs Rut It IS a safc inter- 


expectations 

(coded in terms of the inferences 
therein); (2) personal expectations of the 
31 study observers (as stated in the per- 
sonal questionnaire) . 

Though Dot strictly comparable— since 
the observations on the scene contained 
purely personal, very short-range and fac- 
tually limited expectations — both series of 
data provide conUrmatton of a basic pai- 
lero of observer cxpectatioos. The persons 
on the scene anticipated "mobs" and 
“wild crowds." They expected some dis- 
ruption of transportation. Their journey 
downtown was to search of adventure and 
excitement. Leaving out such purely per- 
sonal expectaiions as “seeing” and “greet- 
ing,’* the second most frequent precon- 
ception emphasizes the extraordinary 
nature of the preparations and the enier- 
lainiog showmanship connected with the 
spectacle. 

As a result of an unfortunate collapsing 
of several questions regarding personal 
data into one, the response did not alwajs 
focus properly on what the observers "ex- 
pected to see.” In some cases no evidence 
or only an incoaiplele description of this 
aspect was obtained. Of those answenng. 


ing possible influences of the televising of 
the event upon the behavior of spectators, 
e.g , actions specifically addressed to the 
cameras, indications that events were 
staged with an eye towards transmission 
over television, and the like. 


enthusiastic crowds But it is a safe infer- 
ence from the discussion during the brief- 
ing session that this figure lends (a under- 
estimate the number who held this type of 
imagery. The main incenthe to volunteer 
resided, after all, in the opportunity to 
study crowd behavior at first hand. 

To sum up: most people expected a 
wild ^eclacJc, in which the large masses 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

T/ie pmm of Expeclaliom. The ni^ ~~~ iaiM lake an acri.e perl. 
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in view of the absence of ordinary re- 
straints on behavior and the power of 
large numbers. 

The Role of Mass Media in the Pattern 
of Expectation. A more detailed exam- 
ination of the data supports the original 
assumption that the pattern of expecta- 
tions was shaped by way of the mass me- 
dia. For it is in that way that the picture 
of the larger world comes to sophisticated 
as well as unsophisticated people. The 
observers of the study were no exception 
to this dependence on what newspapers, 
newsreels, and television cameras medi- 
ated. They were, perhaps, better able than 
others to describe the origin of these im- 
pressions. Thus Observer 14 wrote in 
evaluating his report and his subjective 
feelings: 


I had listened to the accounts of 
MacArthur’s arrival in San Francisco, 
l^ard radio reports of his progress 
through the United States, and had 
heard the Washington speech as well as 
the radio accounts of his New York 
reception. ... I had therefore ex- 
pected the crowds to be much more 
vehement, contagious, and Identified 
with MacArthur. I had expected to 
hear much political talk, especially anti- 
communist and against the Truman 
administration. 

These expectations were completely 
unfulfilled. 1 was amazed that not once 
did I hear Truman criticized, Acheson 
mentioned, or as much as an allusion 
to the Communists. . . . l had ex- 
pected roaring, excited mobs; instead 
Acre were quiet, well ordered, dicni- 
fied people. ... The air of curiosity 
and casualness surprised me. Most peo- 
pie seemed to look on the event as sim- 
ply something that might be inlercstine 
to watch. ® 


Other observers made statements of a 
very similar content. 

Conversation in the crowd pointed to a 
similar awareness. Talk repeatedly turned 
to television, especially to the compara- 
tive merit of being there** and “seeing it 
over TV. An effort was consequently 
made to assess systematically the evidence 
bearing on the motives for being there in 
terms of the patterns of expectations pre- 
viously built up. The procedures of con- 


tent analysis served as a useful tool, al- 
lowing the weighing of all evidence 
directly relevant to this question in terms 
of confirmatory and contrary evidence. 
The coding operation involved the selec- 
tion of two types of indicators: (1) gen- 
eral evaluations and summaries of data; 
and (2) actual incidents of behavior 
which could support or nullify our hy- 
pothesis. 

Insofar as the observers had been in- 
structed to report concrete behavior rather 
than general interpretations, relatively 
few such generalizations are available for 
tabulation. Those given were used to for- 
mulate the basic headings under which 
the concrete evidence could be tabulated. 
The generalizations fall into two types: 
namely, the crowds had turned out to see 
a great military figure and a public hero 
“in the flesh”; and— -its logical supple- 
had turned out not so much 
“to see him, as I noticed, but to see the 
spectacle (Observer 5).” Six out of eleven 
concretely stated propositions were of the 
second type. 

An examination of the media content 
required the introduction of a third head- 
ing, which subdivided the interest in Mac- 
Arthur into two distinct interpretations: 
that people had come to find vantage 
points from which to see the man and his 
family; or, as the official (media and 
Chicago official”) version held, that they 
had come to welcome, cheer, and honor 
him. Not one single observer, in any gen- 
eralized proposition, confirmed the offi- 
cial generalization, but there was infre- 
quent mention of isolated incidents which 
would justify such an interpretation. 

Table 1 


Types of Spectator Interest 


torm of Motivation 

Per Cent 

Active hero worship 

9.2 

Interest m seeing MacArthur 

48.1 

fassivc interest in spectacle 

42.7 

Total 

100.0 


T^c analysis of actual incidents, be- 
havior, and statements recorded is more 



Mass society and mass CO, „mmucatiom ng 

revealing, A gro$s cJassiiicaiion of the an- serv **»4 fn t. 

Ucipations which Jed people to pa, ac, pais 

■s given (according to categories outlined He vieuerrTbe “i’=‘i““i‘>“ among 
above) m Table 1 , rnaui difference was that 

A classification of these observations by 

area in which they were secured gives a ^ — 

clear indication that the Loop throngs 
thought of the occasion primarily as ; 


spectacle. There, the percentage of obser- 
vations supporting the "spectacle hypoth- 
esis*’ was 59.7. The percentage in other 
areas svas; Negro district, 40 0; Soldiers 
Field, 22.9; Airport, 17.6; University dis 
trict, 0.0. Moreover, of the six generaiiza- 
lions advanced on crowd expectations to 
the Loop, five interpreted the prevalent 
motivation as the hope of a wild spec- 
tacle. 

Thus, a probe into motivation gives a 
confirmatory clue regarding the pattern 
of expectations observed. To this body of 
data, there should be added the constantly 
overheard expressions — as the time of 
waiting increased and excitement failed 
to materialize— of disillusioomeot with 
the particular advantage point. "We 
should have stayed home and watched it 
on TV,” w'as the almost universal form 
that the dissatisfaction took. In relation to 
the spectatorship experience of extended 
boredom and sore feet, alleviated only by 
a brief glimpse of the hero of the day, 
previous and similar experiences over tel- 
evision had been truly exciting ones which 
promised even greater "sharing of excite- 
ment'' if only one Here present. These 
expectations were disappointed and favor- 
able allusions to television in this respect 
were frequent. To present the entire body 
of evidence bearing on the inadequate re- 
lease of tension and the widely felt frus- 
tration would be to go bejond the scope 
of this report, in which the primary con- 
cern is the study of the television event 
But the materials collected present 


very end. interpreting the entire proceed- 
ings according to expectations. No hint 
about the disappointment in the crowd 
was provided. To cue only one example 
taken from what was the high point in 
the video presentation, the moment when 
the crowds broke into the parade by surg- 
ing out into State Street; 


The scene at 2:50 p.m. at State and 
Jackson was described by the an- 
nouncer as the "mast eslhusjosttc 
crowd ever m our city. . . . You can 
feel the tenseness in the air. . . . You 
can hear that crowd roar.” The crowd 
was described as pushing out into the 
curb with the police trying to keep it 
in order, while the camera was still fev 
cusing on MacAithur and his party. 
The nnai picture was of a bobbing moss 
of heads as the camera took in the en- 
tire view of State Street northw’ard. To 
the monitor, this mass of people ap- 
peared to be pushing and going no- 
where. And then, with the remark, 
"The whole city appears to be march- 
ing down State Street behind General 
MacArihur,” holding the picture just 
long enough for the impression to sink 
in, the picture was suddenly blanked 
out. 

Observer 26, who was monitoring this 
phase of the television transmission, re- 
ported her impression; 

... the last buildup on TV concern- 
ing the "crow'd" (cut off as It was, 
ebniptly at 3:00 p.m.) gave me the 
impression that the crowd was pressing 
and straining so hard that it was going 
to be hard to control. My first thought, 

"I’m glad I’m not la that" and “I hope 
nobody gets crushed.” 

But observers near State and Jackson 
did not mention the event in an extraordi- 
nary context. For example, Observer 24 


equivocal proof of the foregoing state- ejpjgjjjpj jjjat as MacArthur passed: 


ments, and this — with one qualified < 
ceplion— is also the interpretation of each 
one of the observers. , u . i 

Aforeover, the comparison of the tele- 
vision perspective with that of the ^r- 
ticipant observers indicates that llw video 
aspects of AfacArihur £>ay m Chicago 


Everybody strained but few could 
s« a really good glimpse of him. A 
f^- seSS^Js after he had passed most 
people merely turned around to shrug 
and to address their 
such phrases; ‘Thais all. 
jV' "Gee, he looks just as he does in 
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the movies,” “What’ll we do now?” 
Mostly teenagers and others with no 
specific plans fiocked into the street 
after MacArlhur, but very soon got 
tired of following as there was no place 
to go and nothing to do. Some cars 
were caught in the crowd, a matter 
which, to the crowd, seemed amusing. 
The Structure of the TV Presentation. 
The television perspective was different 
from that of any spectator in the crowd. 
Relatively unlimited in its mobility, it 
could order events in its own way by 
using close-ups for what was deemed im- 
portant and leaving the apparently unim- 
portant for the background. There was 
almost complete freedom to aim cameras 
in accordance with such judgments. The 
view, moreover, could be shifted to any 
significant happening, so that the tech- 
nical possibilities of the medium itself 
tended to play up the dramatic. While the 
spectator, if fortunate, caught a brief 
glimpse of the General and his family, the 
television viewer found him the contin- 
uous center of attraction from his first 
appearance during the parade at 2:21 
p.m. until the sudden blackout at 3:00 
p.m. For almost 40 minutes, not counting 
his seven minute appearance earlier in 
the day at the airport and hts longer ap- 
pearance at Soldiers Field that evening, 
the video viewer could fasten his eyes on 
the General and on what could be inter- 
preted as the interplay between a heroic 
figure and the enthusiastic crowd. The 
cheering of the crowd seemed not to die 
down at all, and even as the telecast was 
concluded. It only seemed to have reached 
its crest. Moreover, as the camera fo- 
cused principally on the parade itself, the 
crowd’s applause seemed all the more 
ominous a tribute from the background. 

The shots of the waiting crowd, the in- 
terviews with persons within it, and the 
commentaries, had previously prepared 
the viewer for this dramatic development 
Its resolution was left to the inference of 
the individual. But a sufilcicnt number of 
clues had already come over television to 
lease little doubt about the structure. Out 
of the ihrcc-hour daytime telecast, in ad- 
dition to the time that MacArthur and 
party were the visual focus of attention. 


there were over two hours which had to 
be filled with visual material and vocal 
commentary. By far the largest amount of 
time was spent on anticipatory shots of 
the crowd. MacArthur himself held the 
picture for the second longest period; thus 
the ratio of time spent viewing MacAr- 
lhur to time spent anticipating his arrival 
is much greater for the TV obscr^’er than 
for the spectator on the scene. 

The descriptive accounts of the com- 
mentators (also reflected in the inter- 
views), determined the structure of the 
TV presentation of the day’s events. The 
idea of the magnitude of the event, in line 
with preparations announced in the news- 
papers, was emphasized by constant ref- 
erence. The most frequently employed 
theme was that “no effort has been spared 
to make this day memorable” (eight ref- 
erences). There were seven direct refer- 
ences to the effect that the announcer had 
“never seen the equal to this moment” or 
that it was the “greatest ovation this city 
had ever turned out.” The unique coop- 
erative effort of TV received five men- 
tions and was tied in with the “dramatic” 
proportions of the event. It was impossi- 
ble to categorize and tabulate all refer- 
ences, but they ranged from a description 
of crowded transportation and numerical 
estimates of the crowd to the length of 
the city s lunch hour and the state of 
suspended animation” into which busi- 
ness had fallen. There was repeated men- 
tion that nothing was being allowed to 
interfere with the success of the celebra- 
tion; even the ball game had been can- 
celled. In addition to these purely formal 
aspects of the event, two — and only two 

^pects of the spectacle were stressed: 
U) the unusual nature of the e\ent; (2) 
the tension which was said to pervade the 
enure scene. Even the references to the 
inendly and congenial mood of the Wall- 
in crowd portended something about the 
change that was expected to occur. 

Moreover, in view of the selectivity of 
TOverage with its emphasis on close- 
ups. It was possible for each viewer to see 
himself in a personal relationship to the 
General. As the announcer shouted out: 
Look at that chin! Look at those eyes!” 
—each viewer, regardless of what might 



society and mmscoommnications Is, 

nave been meant by it, couJd seek a Der- .f. , , 

sonal interprelalion »I,id, bejl expreJS. ra* tad ths pa- 

for him, the real feeling underlying the ^ • 

exterior which appeared on the television 
screen. 


It is against the background of this per- 
i sonal inspection that the significance of 
' the telecast must be interpreted. The 
cheering crowd, the “seething mass of 
humanity,” was fictionally endowed by 
the commentators with the same capacity 
for a direct and personal relationship lo 
. hfacArthur as the one which television 
niomentarily established for the TV 
viewer through its close-up shots. The net 
effect of television thus stems iiom a 
convergence of these two phenomena,* 
namely, the seemingly extraordinary 
scope of the event together with the ap- 
parent enthusiasm accompanying it and 
personalizing influence just referred to. 

In this way the public e\ent was inter- 
preted in a very personal nexus. The total 
effect of so many people, all shouting, 
straining, cheering, waving in personal 
welcome to the General, disseminated the 
impression of a universal, enthusiastic, 
overwhelming ovation for the General. 
The selectivity of the camera and the 
commentary gave the event a personal 
dimension, aoa-existent for the partici- 
pants in the crowds, thereby presenting a 
very specific perspective which contrasted 
with that of direct observation. 

Other Indices of the Discrepancy, fn 
order to provide a further objective check 
on the discrepancies between observer im- 
pressions and the event as it was inter- 
preted by those who witnessed it over 
television, a number of spot checks on the 
reported amount of participation were 
undertaken. Transportation statistics, 
counts in offices, and the volume of sales 
reported by vendors provided such in- 
dices. 

The results substantiate the above find- 
ing. The city and suburban lines shoHcd 
a very slight increase over their normal 
loads. To some extent the paltry 50,000 
increase in inbound traffic on the street 
cars and elevated trains might even have 
been due to rerouting. The suburban lines 
had their evening rush hour moved up 


ChecU at luncheonettes, restaurants, 
and parking areas indicated no unusual 
croivdmg. Samplings m offices disclosed 
only a minor interest la the parade, 
mwkers, perhaps the most sensitive 
judges of enthusiasms, called the parade 
a “puzzler" and displayed unsold wares. 

Detailed Illustration of Contrast. The 
Bridge ceremony provides an illustration 
of the contrast between the two perspec- 
tives. &ven observers witnessed this cere- 
mony from the crowd. 

TV perspective In the words of 
the announcer, the Bridge ceremony 
marked “one of the high spots, if not 
the high spot of the occasion this after- 
noon. . . . The parade is now reach- 
ing Its climax at this point.” 

The announcer, still focusing on 
MacArthur and the other participating 
persons, took the opportvmty to review 
the Ceremony about to lake place. . . . 
The camera followed and the an- 
nouncer described the ceremony in de- 
tad. . . . The camera foctised directly 
on the General, showing a close-up. 

. . . There were do shots of the crowd 
during this period. But the announcer 
filled 10 . “A great cheer goes up at the 
Bataan Bridge, where the General has 
just placed a wreath in honor of the 
American boys who died at Baiaan and 
Coiregidor. You have heard the speech 
. . . (he General is now walking back 
. . . The General now enters his car. 

This is the focal point where all the 
newsreels . . . frankly, in 25 jears of 
covering (he news, we have never seen 
as many newsreels gathered at one spot. 

One, two, three, four, five, six. At least 
eight cars with newsreels rigged on top 
of them, taking a picture that will be 
carried o»«r the entire worid. over the 
Cbicagoland area by the combined net- 
work of these TV stations of Chicago, 
which have combined for this great oc- 
casion and for the solemn occasion 
which you have just witnessed.” 

During this scene there were sufficient 
close-ups for the viewer to gain a definite 
reaction, posithe or negatwe. to the pro- 
ceedings. He could sec the Gcncrafs fa- 
cial expressions and what appeared to be 
momentary confusion. He could watch 
the actisitic* of the Gold Star mothers in 
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relation to MacArthur and define this as 
he wished — as inappropriate for the be- 
reaved moment or as understandable in 
the light of the occasion. Taking the cue 
from the announcer, the entire scene 
could be viewed as rushed. Whether or 
not, in line with the official interpretation, 
the TV viewer saw the occasion as sol- 
emn, it can be assumed that he expected 
that the participant on the scene was, in 
fact, experiencmg the occasion in the 
same way as he. 


Actually, this is the way what was 
meant to be a solemn occasion was ex- 
perienced by those attending, and which 
constitutes the crowd perspective. The 
dedication ceremony aroused little of the 
sentiment it might have elicited under 
other conditions. According to Observer 
31, “People on our comer could not 
see the dedication ceremony very well, 
and consequently after he had passed im- 
mediately in front of us, there was un- 
certainty as to what was going on. As 
soon as word had come down that he had 
gone down to his car, the crowd dis- 
persed.” Observer 8 could not quite see 
the ceremony from where he was located 
on Wacker Drive, slightly east of the 
bridge. Condensed descriptions of two 
witnesses illustrate the confusion which 
surrounded the actual wreath-laying cere- 
mony (three other simUar descriptions 
are omitted here). 


It was difficult to see auy of them 
MacArthur moved swifUy up the steps 
and immediately shook hands with pe^ 
pie on the platform waiUng to ^eet 
him. There was some cheering when he 
f® platform. He walked 
north on the platform and did not re- 
appear until some minutes later. In the 
meantime the crowd was so noisy that 
It was impossible to understand what 
was being broadcast from the loud- 
speakers. Chcenng was spotty and in- 
termittent, and there was much talk 
about Mrs. MacArthur and Arthur 
. . . (Observer 2). 

Those who were not on boxes did 
not see MacArthur. They did not sec 
Mr. MacArthur, but only her back. 
MacArthur went up on the platform 
as we were informed by those oii 
boxes, and soon wc heard some sound 


over the loudspeakers. Several cars 
were standing in the street with their 
motors running. . . . Some shouted to 
the cars to shut their motors off, but 
the people in the cars did not care or 
did not hear. . . . The people in our 
area continued to push forward tiying 
to hear. When people from other areas 
began to come and walk past us to go 
toward the train, the people in our area 
sagged their shoulders. “Well, I guess 
it’s all over. That noise must have been 
the speech.” One of the three men who 
had stood there for an hour or more, 
because it was such a good spot, com- 
plained, “This turned out to be a lousy 
spot I should have gone home. I bet 
my wife saw it much better over tele- 
vision” (Observer 30). 

Regardless of good intentions on the 
part of planners and despite any recogni- 
tion of the solemn purpose of the occa- 
sion by individuals in the crowd, the so- 
lemnity of the occasion was destroyed, if 
for no other reason, because officials in 
the parade were so intent upon the tim®" 
schedule and cameramen so intent upon 
recording the solemn dedication for the 
TV audience and for posterity that the 
witnesses could not see or hear the cere- 
mony, or feel “solemn” or communicate 
a mood of solemnity. A crowd of con- 
fused spectators, cheated in their hopes 
of seeing a legendary hero in the flesh, 
was left unsatisfied. 

Reciprocal Effects. There is some di- 
rect evidence regarding the way in which 
television imposed its own peculiar per- 
spective on the event. In one case an ob- 
server on the scene could watch both 
what was going on and what was being 
televised. 

It was possible for me to view the 
scene (at Soldiere Field) both naturally 
and through the lens of the television 
camera. It was obvious that the cam- 
era presented quite a different picture 
from the one received otherwise. The 
camera followed the General’s car and 
caught that part of the crowd immedi- 
ately opposite the car and about 15 
rows above it. Thus it caught that part 
ot Inc crowd that was cheering, giving 
the impression of a solid mass of wildly 
cheering people. It did not show the 
targe sections of empty stands, nor did 
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it show that people stopped cheering as 
soon as the car passed them (Observer 
13). 

In much the same way, the television 
viewer received the impression of wildly 
cheering and enthusiastic crowds before 
the parade. The camera selected shots of 
the noisy and waving audience, but in 
this case, the television camera itself cre- 
ated the incident. The cheering, waving, 
and shouting was often largely a response 
to the aiming of the camera. The crowd 
was thrilled to be on television, and many 
attempted to make themselves apparent 
to acquaintances who might be watching. 
But even beyond that, an event important 
enough to warrant the most widespread 
pooling of television facilities in Chicago 
video history, acquired in its own nght 
some magnitude and significance. Casual 
conversation continually showed that be- 
ing on television was among the greatest 
thriUs of the day. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been elatmed for lelevhion that 
it brings the truth directly into the home, 
the “camera does not he.” Analy^ of the 
above data shows that this “sumed repor- 
torial accuracy is far from automatic. 
Every camera selects, and ^ 
the unseen part of the subject open to 
uggSion L inference. The e»ps ^ 

•“HrsLofapi^^rss 

observation and by te 

vision content. 

SSnstihoicesonrhcP^ 
of the television personnel as 

vrhat is by an an- 

(2) structuring of an evcni > 


DOuncer, whose commentary is 
needed to tie together the shifts 
from camera to camera, from visla 
to close-up, helping the spectator 
to gam the stable orientation from 
one particular perspective; 

(3) reciprocal effects, which modify 
the event itself by staging it in a 
way to make it more suitable for 
telecasting and creating among the 
actors the consciousness of acting 
for a larger audience. 

General attitudes regarding television 
and viewing habits must also be taken 
lolo account. Since the industry is accus- 
tomed to thinking m terms of audience 
ralmgs— though not to the exclusion of 
all other considerations— -efforts are made 
to assure steady interest. The telecast was 
made to conform to what was interpreted 
as the pattern of viewers’ expectations. 
The drama of MacAithur Day, tn me 
with that pattern, was nonetheless buUt 
around untfytng symbols, personalities, 
and general appeals (rather than “suett). 
Sutf drama tl had to be, even tf at the 
expense of reality. 

Unlike other television programs, news 
and special events features constitute part 
of ihSbaslc information about realuy 
which we require in order to act tn con 
cert with anonymous but 
sons in ibe political process. Action 

-?ts7art'’’oUrcrirnt^s= 

fhe average citizen does, m fact, see on y 
1 sm™l segment of public “P";'”"’ f " 

conect evaluation ol me p 
S^ ora''poliS°‘‘''“‘i“ as perhaps one 

opinion exists, p Vniinst such deni- 
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data lack persuasiveness and, of neces- 
sity, must always lag, in their publication, 
behind the development of popular aUi- 
tudes. For the politician who is retroac- 
tively able to counter the errors resulting 
from an undue regard for what at a given 
time is considered overwhelming public 
opinion, there may be little significance in 
this delay. The imagery of momentary 
opinion may, however, goad him into ac- 
tion which, though justified in the name 
of public opinion, may objectively be det- 
rimental. It may prevent critics from 
speaking out when reasoned criticism is 
desirable, so that action may be deferred 
until scientific estimates of public opinion 
can catch up with the prior emergence of 
new or submerged opinion. 

Above all, a more careful formulation 
of the relations among public opinion, the 
mass media, and the political process, is 
vital for the understanding of many prob- 
lems in the field of politics. The reports 
and telecasts of what purports to be spon- 
taneous homage paid to a political figure 
assume added meaning within this con- 
text. The most important single media ef- 
fect coming within the scope of the mate- 
rial relevant to the study of NfacArthur 
Day was the dissemination of an image 
of overwhelming public sentiment in fa- 
vor of the General. This effect gathered 
force as it was incorporated into political 
strategy, picked up by other media, en- 
tered into gossip, and thus came to over- 
shadow immediate reality as it might have 
been recorded by an observer on the 
scene. We have labelled this the “land- 
slide effect” because, in view of the wide- 
spread dissemination of a particular pub- 
lic welcoming ceremony the imputed 
unanimity gathered tremendous force. 
This “landslide effect” can, in large meas- 
ure, be attributed to television. 

Two characteristics of the video event 
enhanced this effect (misevaluation of 
public sentiment). (1) The depiction of 
the ceremonies in unifying rather than in 


particularistic symbols (between which a 
balance was maintained) failed to leave 
any room for dissent. Because no lines 
were drawn between the conventional and 
the partisan aspects of the reception, the 
traditional welcome assumed political sig- 
nificance in the eyes of the public. (2) 
A general characteristic of the television 
presentation was that the field of vision of 
the viewer was enlarged while, at the 
same time, the context in which these 
events could be interpreted was less clear. 
Whereas a participant was able to make 
direct inferences about the crowd as a 
whole, being in constant touch with those 
around him, the television viewer was in 
the center of the entire crowd. Yet, unlike 
the participant, he was completely at the 
mercy of the instrument of his percep- 
tions. He could not test his impressions — 
could not shove back the shover, inspect 
bystanders’ views, or attempt in any way 
to affect the ongoing activity. To the pat' 
ticipant, on the other hand, the direction 
of the crowd activity as a whole, regard- 
less of its final goal, still appeared as the 
inter-play of certain peculiarly personal 
and human forces. Political sentiment, 
wherever encountered, could thus be eval- 
uated and discounted. Antagonistic views 
could be attributed to insufficient personal 
powers of persuasion rather than seen as 
subjugation to the impersonal dynamics 
of mass hysteria. The television viewer 
had little opportunity to recognize this 
personal dimension in the crowd. What 
was mediated over the screen was, above 
all, the general trend and the direction of 
the event, which consequently assumed 
the proportion of an impersonal force, no 
longer subject to influence. 

This view of the “overwhelming” effect 
of public moods and the impersonal logic 
of public events is hypothesized as a char- 
acteristic of the perspective resulting from 
the general structure of the picture and 
the context of television viewing. 


Certain characteristics of the mass media place them in a potentially powerful 
position for modifying mass preoccupations. The absence of other sources of 
information, combined with the corroborative nature of the communications from 
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different agencies, makes considerable influence probable. Communications stem- 
ming from the mass media are often assigned a special quality of authenticity 
because of respect for the printed word or the large-scale production. The prestige 
of numbers may be assigned such communications, so that the listener or reader 
assumes that the degree of attention devoted to particular items reflects the degree 
of attention, or conviction, of the mass. The mass media may provide a shared 
system of symbols that become the accepted vehicles of interpersonal communi- 
cation. Such symbols may exercise important influence because of the values they 
imply and because they impose upon the user, without his awareness, a frame of 
reference for perceiving, thinking and acting. Herbert Blumer and PhUip Hauser, 
in an early study, showed the influence of the movies m providing imagery for 
the child viewer.* As has further been suggested by Martin MiUspaugh, the mass 
media may become the effective arbiters in a criminal court case by presenting 
so unbalanced an image to its audience that an unbiased jury is unlikely to be 

The following experimental study presenU rather carefully the evidence for the 
shaping of mass tastes by the media. Certain allemative inteiprctations of these 
pardc Jar findings cannot altogether be ruled out. And the ^ 

tionship between the mass media and mass tastes are not clarified m 
However the fact of a relationship is clearly documented. A plausible mterpre- 

f^mm 

not know. 
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data lack persuasiveness and, of neces- 
sity, must always lag, in their publication, 
behind the development of popular atti- 
tudes. For the politician who is retroac- 
tively able to counter the errors resulting 
from an undue regard for what at a given 
lime is considered overwhelming public 
opinion, there may be little significance in 
this delay. The imagery of momentary 
opinion may, however, goad him into ac- 
tion which, though justified in the name 
of public opinion, may objectively be det- 
rimental. It may prevent critics from 
speaking out when reasoned criticism is 
desirable, so that action may be deferred 
until scientific estimates of public opinion 
can catch up with the prior emergence of 
new or submerged opinion. 

Above all, a more careful formulation 
of the relations among public opinion, the 
mass media, and the political process, is 
vital for the understanding of many prob- 
lems in the field of politics. The reports 
and telecasts of what purports to be spon- 
taneous homage paid to a political figure 
assume added meaning within this con- 
text The most important single media ef- 
fect coming within the scope of the mate- 
rial relevant to the study of MacAnhur 
Day was the dissemination of an image 
of overwhelming public sentiment in fa- 
vor of the General. This effect gathered 
force as it was incorporated into political 
strate^, picked up by other media, en- 
tered into gossip, and thus came to over- 
shadow immediate reality as it might have 
been recorded by an observer on the 
scene. We have labelled this the "land- 
slide effect” because, in view of the wide- 
spread dissemination of a particular pub- 
lic welcoming ceremony the imputed 
unanimity gathered tremendous force. 
This “landslide effect” can. in large meas- 
ure, be attributed to television. 

Two characteristics of the video event 
enhanced this effect (misevaluation of 
public sentiment). (1) The depiction of 
the ceremonies in unifying rather than in 


particularistic symbols (between which a 
balance was maintained) failed to leave 
any room for dissent. Because no lines 
were drawn between the conventional and 
the partisan aspects of the reception, the 
traditional welcome assumed political sig- 
nificance in the eyes of the public. (2) 
A general characteristic of the television 
presentation W’as that the field of vision of 
the viewer was enlarged while, at the 
same time, the context in which these 
events could be interpreted was less clear. 
Whereas a participant was able to make 
direct inferences about the crowd as a 
whole, being in constant touch with those 
around him, the television viewer was in 
the center of the entire crowd. Yet, unlike 
the participant, he was completely at the 
mercy of the instrument of his percep- 
tions. He could not test his impressions — 
could not shove back the shover, inspect 
bystanders’ views, or attempt in any way 
to affect the ongoing activity. To the par- 
ticipant, on the other hand, the direction 
of the crowd activity as a whole, regard- 
less of its final goal, still appeared as the 
inter-play of certain peculiarly personal 
and human forces. Political sentiment, 
wherever encountered, could thus be eval- 
uated and discounted. Antagonistic views 
could be attributed to insufficient personal 
powers of persuasion rather than seen as 
subjugation to the impersonal dynamics 
of mass hysteria. The television viewer 
had little opportunity to recognize this 
personal dimension in the crowd. \Vbat 
was mediated over the screen was, above 
all, the general trend and the direction of 
the event, which consequently assumed 
the proportion of an impersonal force, no 
longer subject to influence. 

This view of the “overwhelming” effect 
of public moods and the impersonal logic 
of public events is hypothesized as a char- 
acteristic of the perspective resulting from 
the general structure of the picture and 
the context of television viewing. 


certain charactemtics of the mass media place them in a potentiaily powerful 
pos, lion for modifying mass prcoccupaUons. The absence of other Wmccs of 
information, combined with the corroborative nature of the communications from 
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Muence probable. Communications stem- 
ming from the mass media are often assigned a special quality of authenticity 
because of respect for the printed word or the large-scale production. The prestige 
Of numbers may be assigned such communications, so that the listener or reader 
assumes that the degree of attention devoted to particular items reflects the degree 
of attention, or conviction, of the mass. 1116 mass media may provide a shared 
system of symbols that become the accepted vehicles of interpersonal communi* 
cation. Such symbols may exercise important influence because of the values they 
imply and because they impose upon the user, without his awareness, a frame of 
reference for perceiving, thinking and acting. Herbert Blumer and Philip Hauser, 
in an early study, showed the influence of the movies in providing imagery for 
the child viewer.* As has further been suggested by Martin Mdlspaugh, the mass 
media may become the effective arbiters in a criminal court case by presentmg 
so unbalanced an image to its audience that an unbiased jury is unlikely to be 
found.** 

The following experimental study presents rather carefully the evidence for the 
shaping of mass tastes by the media. Certain alternative interpretations of these 
particular findings cannot altogether be ruled out. And the dynamics of the rela- 
tionship between the mass media and mass tastes are not clarified in the study. 
However, the fiict of a relationship is clearly documented. A plausible interpre- 
tation might emphasize the prestige aspect in preferring the “right” popular songs, 
which creates a particular mass susceptibility to the shaping of tastes by the indi- 
cations of popularity inferred from the frequency with which musical numbers 
are played on the radio. Whether the same type of influence characterizes mat- 
ters in which the prestige of being in agreement with the majority is less, we do 
not know. 

• Moileg, Dellnquencj, and Crime (New York: The Macmillan Co . 193S). 

•• '‘Trial by Mass Media," Public Opinion Ouatterlj, 13 (J949>, pp. 558-829. 


THE EFFECT OF RADIO PLUGGING ON STUDENTS’ 
OPINIONS OF POPULAR SONGS 
Gerhart Wjebb 


rhe question investigated here is; 
ixtcnsive broadcasting {called plugging) 
)f a song influence students' opioioos 
ibout the song? 

Twenty-four songs were chosen at ran- 
Jom from the inexhaustible supply of ad* 
■ance copies which publishers histribulc 
0 lie broadcaslioe oelworXs. Six soii^ 
rere useii with each of the four cooperal 
ng groups of subjects. 

The subjects were members of 1 
,igh school anil two 

igh school students were slightly above 
in part W Pe™;»«n_»' ™ 

srrurSr.''. “ppit-a « 

Dec., 1940). pp. 721-727. 


average high school JQ, of ages 15 to 17, 
from fairly representative urban homes. 
The college students were from two 
classes, one in Psychology and one in So- 
ciology. In all, there were 136 subjects. 

The four groups of students were as- 
sembled and each heard six new popular 
soogs, each played twice. A few subjects 
had heard a few of the songs previously. 
They were asked to rate each of the songs 
on a ten-point scale and also toan^er 
seven questions concerning the song. 
Each group was reconvened about ^ur 
weeks after its first sitting and again a^ut 
four weeks later for a third 
it was known from another study that 
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style of performance, and especially of 
vocal performance, strongly influences at- 
titudes towards popular songs, a good 
consistent commercial pianist was used at 
all sittings and only choruses were played. 

The magazine Variety lists each week, 
those songs which have been most broad- 
cast. Playing of new popular songs over 
the air is called plugging and those songs 
which appeared once or more in Variety's 
lists of most broadcast songs during the 
first month of this study were classified as 
Much-Plugged (P). All other songs are 
called Little-Plugged or Un-PIugged (U). 
Although several of these songs had been 
plugged for two or three weeks before 
the first sitting (the number of plugs be- 
fore was 282, or 14 per cent of the total 
number of plugs) the subjects, except for 
a few individuals, reported that the songs 
were new to them at the time of the first 
sitting. A fortunate though fortuitous fact 
is the comparative constancy of plugging 
of the songs throughout the experimental 
period. This constancy entitles us to in- 
vestigate the significance of dillerences 
between sittings 1 and 2 as welt as over- 
all diflerences, between sittings 1 and 3. 
A Chi-square calculation shows that the 
number of plugs is essentially constant 
throughout the period of the experiment 
Table 3 shows the mean rating at each 
sitting for the ten plugged and the twelve 
unplugged songs. 

TABLE 3 

Ratings for Plugged and Unplugged Songs, 
by Sinings 

Sitting 

1 2 ~ T 

Plugged 6.5 6.6 6.4 

Unplugged 6.4 5.9 5.9 


not plugged are rated lower when they 
are heard again. 

It appears, then, that extensive plug- 
ging does not increase the liking of stu- 
dents for popular songs. But if songs are 
not plugged, they fall off in rating, and 
the plugging can be expected to hold the 
rating up to a level of roughly 6.5 on a 
ten point scale. Due to the small number 
of songs used in this study the constancy 
of rating of the plugged songs can only 
be asserted with an accuracy of about 
0.5 of scale unit. The expected drop in 
rating of unplugged songs is only just 
over this critical limit. 

The effect of plugging might be ex- 
pected to be different for songs originally 
better liked and for those originally less 
liked. To test this hypothesis, the plugged 
songs were divided into two groups, those 
(5) above their median score (6.67) and 
those (5) below this score. Similarly the 
unplugged songs were divided into two 
sub-groups, above (7) and below (6) 
their median (6.28). The above-median 
sub-groups are called better liked and are 
labelled B in column 7 of Table 1. The 
below-median sub-groups are called less 
liked and labelled L. 

Table 4 shows the mean ratings for the 
four sub-groups, 

TABLE 4 


Ratings of Liked and Plugged Songs, 
by Sittings 



1 

Sitting 

2 

3 

Belter Liked Songs 

Plugged 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

Unplugged 

7.4 

7.1 

6.8 

Less Liked Songs 

Plugged 

4.9 

5.7 

5.6 

Unplugged 

5.6 

4.9 

5.0 


Statistical test shows that the only sig- 
nificant difference (at the “0.05 level") is 
that between the first and second sittings 
for unplugged songs. This state of affairs 
may be interpreted as follows. 

Plugging maintains students' ratings of 
songs at a constant level. Songs which are 


The only statistically significant differ' 
ence between sittings in this tabic is that 
between the first and second sittings for 
less liked unplugged songs. But the gen- 
eral trend of ihc four groups must also be 
viewed as significant. It is seen that those 
songs that were initially belter liked fall 
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TABLE 5 

Ratings of Songs by Those Who Listen More, 
by Sittings 



1 

Sitting 

2 

3 

More daily listening 

Plagued 

7.2 

7.6 

7.2 

Unplugged 

6.6 

6.1 

5.9 

Less daily listening 

Plugged 

6.5 

6.9 

6.7 

Unplugged 

6.1 

5.3 

5.5 


Mass society and mass communications 
off slightly in rating whether or not they 
arc plugged. It is in the less liked groups 
that the importance of plugging appears, 
for here the trend is upward for plugged 
and downward for unplugged songs. It 
should be possible to study the effects of 
desirc-to-be-fashionable, of musical com- 
petence, and of ability to play the piano. 

Table 4 justifies the following conten- 
tion: 

Plugging does not afject students' rat- 
ings of better liked songs. Plugged and 
unplugged songs fall oS together at the 
rate of about 0.3 of a scale unit for each 

than with those who listen less. The dif- 
Plugging does affect the rating of songs ferences in rating as between plugged and 
originally less well liked. Such songs are unplugged songs are almost exactly the 
rated about 0.3 of a scale unit higher for same for those who listen more (0 6, 1.5, 
each successive silting. and 1.3) and for those who listen less 

We have made, then, one differentia- (0.4, 1.6, and 1.2). 
tion with respect to a property of the suMMMiy 

songs, namely better liked and less liked; 

and* one distinction with respect to an One hundred thirty-four high schod 
outside influence, namely ranch plugging and college students liked ten popular 
and little plugging. It remains to invest!- songs that were later widely broadcast, no 
Bate differences between the subjects. The beimr than thirteen songs that were set- 
important difference here is taken to be or never broadcast. After a month, 

between those who are more and those however, the plugged songs were liked as 
who are less inlerestcd in popular music. ,5 before, while the unplu^ed songs 
As an index of interest the subjecu were ,siei somewhat lower. After a sec- 

divided into those who listened to the ra- „onib, there was no change in ra mg 

L more than two hours a day, and tho« f P'“f f 

who listened less than two hours a day. mto those that are initially 

Table 5 shows the difference in mtings well-liked, n “ 

for these two groups. plagging does not affect the rfrrgsonbe 

In the first place, those who 1'*'“ more-liked songs. Plugged 

... .dtr, rtatfl the SO0BS consistently ^ jj jj jq j-ating together, bugging 

rf affect the rating of 

welHikcd. These songs, if pluggcu. 
Increase slightly in rating at each sitting. 

»i no observable difference m 
effectiveness of plugging for radioemh 

Ss as against casual listeners. 

of coUccUve or highly 


In the first place, muse 
to the radio rate the songs uois'SlenUy 
hieher for every silting and whether or 
Sot Se Vongs aVe P'^SSe-i. 

the greater enthusiasm of th hata^^ 
teners The difference in rating is aooui 
0 Trf a scale division for each sub-^up^ 

momiffeefiv: tSmfhofe lo'hsfen more 

however, there develops sonm sort prSm ma‘y force 

resistance t;fhecon.«.tcfmn.co— 


Ixrrwpver there develops some sort 

At times, ^ commumMtmn. - arheadea oy 

mStSSed campaign against SSment of a system of 

change. The o^^ j, 30 .s_ fed to the erao following ac- 

tho Catholic Chd” ,, „n5orship within the movie mdusti^ ^ ^ 

mtue — - 'eve: as this incident shows that 

of advertisements oy me 
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organized activity may force a change in communications content, it leaves open 
the question of whether the advertisement that first appeared was rendered any 
less effective by virtue of the action. A plausible interpretation might be that the 
collective response was a reflection of the effectiveness of the appeal 
®^®Sgerated form a sentiment which many parents had already 
felt. The resentment was that of people who had indeed been hit in a vulner- 
able spot. 


THE BRUISE INSIDE 


The millions of U.S. parents who don’t 
own TV sets were whipsawed last week 
by full-page ads in 1,100 newspapers and 
sudsy commercials pouring from 250 ra- 
dio stations. The American Television 
Dealers and Manufacturers Association 
was spending $2,000,000 to feature the 
sad plight of a winsome, pigiailed little 
girl blubbering on the shoulder of her 
pouting, sad-eyed brother. Warned the 
A. T. D. M.: ‘There are some things a 
son or daughter won’t tell you . . Do 
you expect him to blurt out the truth— 
that he’s really ashamed to be with the 
gang — because he doesn't see the tele- 
yision shows they see? . . . How can a 
little girl describe the bruise deep inside? 
. . - Can you deny television to your 
family any longer?" 

■ “’'f harangue, Column- 

ist Angelo Patri, chUd guidanee expert, 
added his voice of aulhority: "Youngsters 
today need television for their morale as 
much as they need fresh air and sunshine 
for their health . . 

A crackled from coast to coast 

A VVashmgton Post reader denounced the 
VICIOUS" attempt to “blackmail parents 
into buying a product.” The Washington 
Star editonally conceded that the ad “was 
m bad taste” and regretted its publication. 
Cned the Los Angeles Mirror's Columnist 
Hal Humphrey: "How neurotic can vou 
get? •' 


, permission of Time Inc., 

from Time, 56 (N'ov. 27. 1950), pp, 74 - 75 . 
Copyright Time. Inc. 


in Nashville, a convention of 90 Meth- 
odist church leaders took time out to de- 
nounce the campaign as “a new low” in 
advertising. Asked one embattled parent 
in the Nashville Banner: “Should I go 
into debt ... in order that my children 
can see highlights of football, an ancient 
fourth-rate movie followed by a full pro- 
gram of wrestling?” 

Angelo Patri’s syndicated column was 
promptly dropped by the Providence, 
R. I. Journal-Bulletin, even though Patri 
himself had withdrawn his endorsement 
and returned the check he had received 
for it. 

By the time the first returns were in 
and counted, several papers had an- 
nounced that they would run no more ads 
m the campaign. Editor Frank A. Clarvoe 
of Scripps-Howard’s San Francisco News 
said shortly; “It was a damned stupid 
campaign and whoever thought it up 
ought to have his head examined.” 

In Manhattan, ad agency Ruthrauff & 
yan, which is handling the campaign, 
was only mildly repentant, admitted that 
the negative approach” may have been 
a mistake. Announcing the withdrawal of 
t e wcond ad in the series (a freckle- 
aced, tearful boy described as “the lone- 
liest kid on the block”) , Ruthrauff & Ryan 
cci ed to accentuate the “positive, happy 
approach." The first “happy” ad: a pic- 
ture of two smallfry embracing their fa- 
ther over the caption: “You’d give them 
the world if you could— this Christmas 
you can.” 


the mamer in''vhkhlhe’’!lSfa™ 
an intcresUng inveshgaUon. W. Lloyd Warner 
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cisms of daytime radio “soap operas” by saying that these serials are a response 
to the unmet needs of a certain segment of the female population rather than 
creators of attitudes. In their study 62 Chicago and Detroit women belonging to 
the “common man” class level, most of whom were married, were studied with 
a variety of techniques. All were regular listeners to “Big Sister,” one of the most 
popular of such programs. A partial thematic apperception test was administered 
to each listener to secure personality information. A verbal projective test, con- 
sisting of five incomplete stories involving the major characters of the radio serial 
which the respondents were instructed to complete, helped to establish the manner 
in which listeners understood the program. Interviews were further employed to 
uncover linkages between personality characteristics and the appeal of the pro- 
gram. For contrast, a small number of women from the “upper-middle class” 
who did not follow the serial were given the same set of tests. While techniques 
are not yet available which can establish connections between personal needs and 
receptivity to particular ideological content unequivocally, the authors have made 
a series of reasonable interpretations from their data. We present only the sum- 
mary statement, which is a brief portion of the entire monograph. 


the RADIO DAY-TIME SERIAL: SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
W. Lloyd Warner and William E. Henry 


This pilot research on the responses of 
the audience and the effect of this serial 
on its listeners yielded a number of im- 
portant conclusions which are stated here 
in the form of a series of interconnected 
propositions: 

A. THE PROGRAM FUNCTIONS TO ®EN^^ 
THE AUDIENCE WITH THE CHARACTERS IN 
THE PLOT 

1 The Big Sister serial is a drama 
which functions to express the hopes and 

fears of its audience. 

a. Its basic themes portray these 

anxieties and hopes. _,v,r,iicallv ex- 

fa The themes are symbolically « 

pressed in the plot and action through 

-’“TSe“auyenVefSS 

plot and ,®'to‘ihoy of 

their own personal problems 

““YSe program is a drama of the mid- 

dle-class family. 

■■summary of press.^^rom W. 

Lloyd Warner and W ilt ^ s>nit><>«e^; 

Sf.? S'.Tri’«cl..loW 

(Feb, 1948). PP- 61*64. 


a. “Everything in the world" is cen- 
tered within the focus of an upper-middle 
class family (Big Sister’s). Consequently, 
social realities outside the family are sec- 
ondary and enter only as reflected in the 
structure and action of the family. 

3. As conceived by the listeners, the 
program expresses the psychological real- 
ities of iheir place in life, for it states the 
traditional symbolic themes of family We 
they have learned from our culture. This 
statement means that for most . 

a The present characters motivate 
the plot and their motives are usually 

never as basic to the story. 

B, ™n SVMOOUC 

CHAM tSDEFtNtTEA^D CLEARLY D 

The characters in the Big Sister 

S.C da» anyCSrgntat matonty 
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of ihe audience (those from the Common 
Man level of America), 65 per cent of 
our population, this is essentially an em- 
ulalory device where the behavior and 
morals of the heroine are copied by the 
listeners because she is of higher status 
and because she expresses the moral ideals 
of the listeners. 

2. The basic and primary theme is that 
good and noble women who arc wives 
and mothers are invincible within their 
own arena of life, the American family. 
Men, who are superordinate elsewhere, 
are subordinate and dependent on the 
wisdom of the wife. This primary theme 
always triumphs over the secondary 
theme which runs counter to it, that fam- 
ily ties can be broken and a woman’s se- 
curity threatened chiefly by the loss of 
the husband to other women and, quite 
secondarily and obliquely, by death. From 
the point of view of middle-class culture 
to which most of the listeners to Big Sis- 
ter belong, these two themes are expres- 
sions of social reality. 

3. The basic themes of the Big Sister 
program express the spartan, restrictive 
virtues of American mlddlcrclass moral- 
ity; the good, well-disciplined woman who 
is the mother (sexless) of all living is 
praised and rewarded. 

C. THE MAJORITY OF THE WOMEN WHO 
LISTEN HAVE THE SOCIAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF THE COMMON MAN LEVEL OF 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 

1. The women who listen, being nor- 
mally distributed through the several so- 
cio-economic levels of our society (27), 
belong in most cases to the Common Man 
social level. At this social level ordinarily: 

a. The woman is economically de- 
pendent upon the moderate salary or 
wage of her husband. 

b. The world beyond the family is 
largely outside her sphere of action, but 
it threatens her security. 

c. Her security, as well as that of her 
dependent children, depends upon her 
husband. 

d. The moral code is more rigid and 
strict, particularly for uomcn. than at the 
top and bottom social Ic\cls. 


c. Adaptation and real anxiety about 
it are morally phrased, for the behavior 
of the woman must be highly prescribed 
and closely regulated or she will lose her 
position as wife and mother and, thereby, 
her security. 

£. Because her economic position and 
her larger social situation are dependent 
upon others (particularly a male) and be- 
yond her control, anxiety develops. Also, 
with the decreasing role of the housewife 
in this society, she often questions her 
utility and, consequently, worries about 
being a good wife and mother. 

(The above, a through f, were first 
learned from previous community and 
personality researches on American 
women but were further strengthened and 
confirmed by this research.) 

D. THE BIG SISTER PROGRAM HAS SPECI- 
FIED PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS THAT 
WERE EXPRESSED IN THE RESPONSES OF 
THE WOMEN STUDIED 

1. The Big Sister program arouses nor- 
mal and adaptive anxiety in the women 
who listen. 

2. The Big Sister program directly and 
indirectly condemns neurotic and non- 
adaptive anxiety. 

3. This program provides moral beliefs, 
values, and techniques for solving emo- 
tional and interpersonal problems for its 
awdience and makes them feel they are 
learning while they listen (thus: “I find 
the program is educational”). 

4. It directs the private reveries and 
fantasies of the listeners into socially ap- 
proved channels of action. 

5. The Big Sister pro^am increases the 
women’s sense of security in a world they 
feel is often threatening by: 

a. Reaffirming the basic security of 
the marriage ties (John’s and Ruth’s). 

b. Accentuating the basic security of 
^e position of the husband (John Wayne 
is a successful physician). 

c. “Demonstrating” that those who 
behave properly and stay away from 
wrong-doing exercise moral control over 
(hose who do not. 

d. Showing that wrong behavior is 
punished. 
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6. The Big Sister program, in dram- 
atizing the significance of the wife’s role 
in basic human affairs, increases the wom- 
an’s feeling of importance by showmg 
that the family is of the highest impor- 
tance and that she has control over the 
vicissitudes of family life 

7. It thereby decreases their feeling of 
futility and makes them feel essential and 
wanted. 

8. The women aspire to, and measure 
themselves by, identification with Ruth, 
the heroine; however, the identification is 
not with Ruth alone, but with the whole 
program and the other characters in the 
plot. This permits sublimated impulse sat- 
isfaction by the listeners’, first, uncon- 
sciously identifying with the bad woman 
and, later, consciously punishing her 
through the action of the plot. 

9. Unregulated impulse life is con- 
demned since it is always connected with 
characters who are condemned and never 
related to those who are approved. 


2. Our society, by offering a choice to 
women between being housewives or ca- 
reer women (usually professional), fre- 
quently creates a dilemma for them; The 
career woman's role is attractive because 
it is usually of higher status than the oc- 
cupation of the Common Man level and 
offers more moral and emotional free- 
dom. On the other hand, such a role is 
often frightening, demands hard work, 
ability to buck the system, and the ca- 
pacity for sclf-mitiated action. Most of 
the life of such women is outside the fam- 
ily. The Big Sister program plays up the 
importance of the role of the wife and 
therefore obliquely depreciates the role 
(career women) the ordinary listener has 
avoided, or not been able to take It helps 
resolve any conflict she may have within 
her for not choosing the other role (that 
once might have been open to her) and 
reinforces her present position 
F. EVALUATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE PROCRAM 
CAN BE MADE 


E. THE PROGRAM HAS SPECIFIC SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS (AS EXPRESSED IN THE RE- 
SPONSES OF THE WOMEN STUDIED) 

1. The primary social function of the 
program (how it works) is to strengthea 
and stabilize the basic social structure of 
our society, the family. It so funcuons by 
dramatizing famUy crises and the ideals 
and values involved, as they are under- 
stood and felt by the wooten 
and by making the good wife (Ruth) the 
center of action and power. 


I. Essentially the Big Sister drama is a 
contemporary minor morality play which 
expresses, as did the morality plays of an- 
dent times, the feelings and beliefs of its 
audience by use of idealized symbols of 
good and e*il and of things feared and 
toped for (the characters and their acj 
lions). It differs from the momlity play 
of earlier limes primarily because modern 
culture is secularized, nhereas our earlier 
society was dominated by sacred beliefs 
and values. 


r'ertain conditions must be 
Mass media as a reflecfion manner as the “daydreams 

.resent if the mass media are o f™ ^„d„io„s the media will diverge fto" 

.£ the mass.” In the *^,Xome a'petential influence on mass and 

mage-reflection and wish-fuISIlmen 

ollective preoccupattons. media can to™” ''>/ 

eflecScn1fCfp«crf 

Stn ftrartsTheSenei.^^^^^ mlpS 

“S^r=;fcrinicSnsap^^^^ .o a spcciflo 

roup membersliip makes tt unltkeiy 
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enough group to fit preconceptions fully. One of the consequences of this is that 
the same content will involve multiple appeals. In the same “western” movie the 
small boy responds to the shooting that his fifteen-year-old sister dislikes while 
refusing to look at the romantic scenes that appeal to her. In modern society 
an undue impress is frequently made upon the content of communication by very 
inconsiderable but articulate minorities who presume to speak for the total mass. 

Even when the mass is sufficiently homogeneous, the content of mass media 
can only be brought into correspondence with mass preoccupation in two general 
ways. Either (a) the producers of the content must be themselves representative 
0 the mass, sharing its imagery and reflecting these characteristics naively in the 
material they produce, or (b) there must be selective mechanisms operating 
whereby inappropriate content is being constantly eliminated and appropriate 
content brought into prominence. 

(a) While the producers of content may reflect mass views in a fairly naive 
manner, it is unlikely that they will do so fully. First, every occupation draws 
upon a special land of person because of the special skills it requires, its general 
recruitment methods, the appeal of the general style of life which goes with it, 
r rewards and risks involved in the occupation itself. The work of 

in thf. Powdermaker, and others demonstrates such selection 

lishintr nnttP.rTf the in-grouping of an industry means estab- 

too thfinr. and belief which are requisite if one is to gain entry 

account o^«„m' !''= development of self-conscious effort to take 

learto distorted r f and of “what the public wants” may 

medil funSaH.fhnM°“' «“dy of stereotypes which the mass 

f M I’old regarding the mass would be quite informaUve 

ofl nuIbtr°oHSatfnfc'rHV likewise rests upon the'eitistence 

among which to chnncf alternatives 

not likely to be strondv p * w alternatives dissatisfaction is 

mass media to be 

tinue to turn on tele^ion or 20 to alternatives people may con- 

do and register an unpnthncio movies m the absence of something better to 
people not formulate dissatisfactio'^n T existing pattern. Not only can 
often no means of reeisterino n t ” absence of alternatives, but there is 
available. When monopoly control cScSfcs ^'°™d d 
thinking, and band wagon practices within Inf ' d ’ of stereotyped 

which the mass mav choosp thpr,. u mdustry limit the alternatives from 
on the producers to align their produawah public ure''^ Pr^ssmo brought to bear 

of tlsTullTchSrirprt"”’^ aiJematives^Smust be a focusing 

ing” or volume olTaL! thcTmllst 

pretations of the issues which determined 'T making correct inter- 

something in each newsp^^r pr “ piemmT“^ 

purchase by persons who find no apoeaf in m,,' h “''otybody leads to 

respond favorably only to a minor as^a of the total.”" 

the industry and raas's*if prSre^ccTare to 1 S:°reco°'*”d“'"™“"'‘^“‘^ between 
The degree to which these several condition"aT„:“tm tal^ wltftt^ ^ 
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and medium. But there are sufficient limitations in modem society that we may 
expect considerable divergence between the content of the mass media and mass 
preoccupations. This divergence in turn opens the way for the media to operate 
importantly in shaping mass and collective behavior. 
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The diffuse crowd 
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intensity of activity and rapidity of communication decline as one 
moves outward from the center of a crowd. But even on the outskirts where the 
activity IS least the essential crowd processes are still likely to be found among 
people- The interacUon within these peripheral groups gives sup- 
dynamic center and feeds new members to it. 

Similarly, ariy crowd of considerable intensity and duration is likely to be sup- 
plemented in the community by the constant formation and interchange of smaU 
knots of people who are intensely concerned about the same situation as is the 
compact cro^ and are duplicating many of the processes which occur within 
InmoTsTh,; a community-wide network of 

whWn Ih crowd Itself and of rumors that duplicate those being 

Ih t ™'‘ «>™“n>ty-wide arousal and milling- 

rwhatTcTah clurX"; -- °>’vious instance 
‘^‘’“■"’“nlly-wide interest in the compact crowd is not 

sfc of the ® TT-0 character- 

isucs of the efemenlul crowd as we have discussed it earlier must be present. 
These include uncertainty urgency, communication of mood arLagercon- 
straint, individual suggestibility, and peimissivcncss ^ ^ 

the compact crowd. The collectivity sanctions only one type of sentiment and 
sanctions the exploration of only a few ont of many possible inter^rSSs and 
courses of action. It wUI not tolerate a challenge to the basic truth^f the rmaaery 
on the basis of which the crowd is acting. It tolerates only sentiments which dupli- 
cate those of the compact crowd. The dilluse crowd exists as a netw^^* of com- 
munication chains, and as the same individual encounters the same sentiments 
194 
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The diffuse crowd j 

Diffuse and compact crowd. The diffuse crowd is not merely sim.-l,, ,0 the 
rompact crowd. The tivo are dymmicaUy interrelated in such^a way that ttc 
course of a compact croud of any considetaWe duration is not fuffy comprehen- 
sible without attention to the processes in the environing diffuse crowd. At least 
five such mterrelau’ons are deserving of attention. 

First and most obvious, the diffuse crowd is the major mechanism through 
wkteh new members are recruited into the compact crowd. The diffuse crowd 
instills the essential imagery, sentiments, and conviction of group unanimity in 
advance of contact with tlie compact crowd. When persons thus prepared join 
the compact crowd they are iiJeely to intens'dy its tempo, since they do not need 
to pass through a gradual period of induction into the crowd mood. 

It is a plausible hypothesis that a considerable portion of the most extreme 
crowd participants are recruited in this way. Just as a child talking about what 
he is going to do to “that bully” next lime he sees him can more easily build up 
a misconception of his own prowess and the buUy’s weakness than he can in the 
bully’s presence, so the members of diffuse crowds may develop a Jess ambivalent 
Image of their object and be less restrained by the dangers involved because of 
the fact that they are removed from the scene of action. Thus, newcomers re- 
' cruited from the diduse crowd may enter with Jess inhibitions than those who 
have been members of the compact crowd from the start. 

Second, the diffuse crowd precipitates new compact crowds in other locations, 
crowds which are concerned with the same objects as the original crowd. Thus, in 
the Southern California “Zoot-Suit” riots of 1943, the initial major crowd action 
in downtown Los Angeles was reflected in a widespread diffuse crowd. News- 
paper headlines and person-to-person communication reiterated the phobia and 
hatred toward the Mexican-American youth and the determination that things 
had now reached the point where something had to be done. Newspaper reports of 
the next lew days reported a whole series of attacks on Mexican-Americans sim- 
ilar to the original attack, though smaller in scope, throughout Los Angeles county 
and as far away as San Bernardino (50 miles) and San Diego (100 miles). 
People who discovered a unanimity of sentiment through reading newspaper 
accounts, listening to radio reports, and engaging in informal commumcauon were 
either provoked to action by the sight of a hfexican-Amencan or assembled and 
hiinte/out a suitable object. Tie widespread seatiment also Pjo'oi-cd coualcr- 

aUackbvMexican-Aiuericaus against Anglos iusesetal dispersed locations. 

In Ws connection, one of the important features in prerentiug the 
anti-Nearo rioting at certain public honsmg projects m Chicap during 19-16 and 
1947 to city-wide race riots was undoubtedly the cooperation of ‘"j'l"'' 

in no^ reporting the events and thus helping to confine the crowd hchauor. 

TTic Sfee crowd operates in a third way to maimain the comnmty of t/ie 
iitt^opred compac, crond. The famous Chiengo race nuts of 1919 consisted 
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actually of a series of daily riots» beginning seriously each day sometime after 
noon and continuing into the early hours of the morning. The crowd spirit was 
maintained in the interim through the diffuse crowd which dominated discussion 
at work, m the neighborhoods, and throughout the community. 

Fourth, the diffuse crowd often maintains an effective crowd situation for a 
considerable period after the compact crowd has dispersed. The long-range effects 
of crowd behavior depend upon the character of this diffuse crowd. In many 
instances, especially m those involving an acting crowd that has been controlled 
y orce, t e original crowd atmosphere persists long enough to create enduring 
attitudes which leave their impress on the mass. In other instances the diffuse 
post-crowd may convey attitudes that are a reaction against the excesses of the 
J “"temporary news reports, a diffuse 

riot anti-Negro riot in Tulsa. The 

neivtihortio a a ^ marshalling of community energies to rebuild the Negro 
unsSiS •” “‘h" citizenship of Tulsa weeps at the 

die hst peiny.”™ “ ” 

mm The ““Wd "lay develop prior to the compact crowd and consli- 

retolt TCt a m "V a ‘ l^"er develops. Typically those crowds which 
develoD first as diffi"*'* nndmg aggravation and are community-wide in scope 
or,mrest ^ coLiunity tension 

hale SsTtdic°aTd‘ thltTVf a" 

esttnsioT of aTTmnaot o a“T ” "‘her vJays than as an 

as a sudden\esTOmT to aTTl T ‘^®''='°P '■>=" "ther crowds, 

ing process of intercommunication'^ V abrupUy accelerat- 

on Pearl Harbor on December 7 1941 .f ^"spoiise to the Japanese attack 
havior Radio renorts weTT ’ • ’ ™ precipitous crowd be- 

engagemTf.Th=sTmrr^St’rHt^^^^ 

manded more such accounts. Public olHcTals ™sh^T^ “a P"P“'"“ 
declaring that they stood unqualiBeSy tor imLTT ^ to outdo one another m 
had previously doubted that our toerests Even many who 

Philippines and other Asiatic locations gavT tTeh snpoort to m defending the 
The media of mass commnnirs.t;r.« 7 - ^ support to the new sentiment, 

a sense that the voice of thousands of Mrsms ^ “ P°'°‘ 

frequenUy a merging of mass behaviorTna a L"® "*Ptcssed. The result is 
they are indistinguUhable. Such merging is ezeZfifled *1 

mass panic. On October 30 I0t« *n a famous instance of 

upon H. G. Wefis- wS o° thT P-®-” 

of special news buUeUns, including on-Ui^scenes reoom “ “T? 

invasion by mechanical monsters from outer snaiT^a' ® successful 

northeastern United States, the monsters cnisheaT?!' "t vanous places in 

Uiousands of people are estimaTdTota,:Tedtot“a“^^^^ f T 

mg the radio reports. While most of these peorfe werT 
responding to a common stimulus, they were muL inTbe^iw f individuals 
already a great crowd of fieeing P^rso^ Xm^^ ” rTlu^TS' 
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nL™!h?Jr‘ ‘=““'■''^^3' conveyed through the radio presentation 

undoubtedly was a part of the cause of the resulting mass panic.® 

““‘'CfiO Uio nioiES, such US certain sex crimes, create diffuse 
wowds, which ate fed m large part through the media of mass communication 
Ihc poirer of some diffuse crowds is such tiut a judge wiU fear to give any sex 
ottender probation wliile one is active. Efforts to extend treatment rather than 
punisliment programs for such offenses will be suspended or kept behmd the 
scenes. ^ 


Helene Veltfort and George Lee have prepared an informative description of 
a diffuse crowd which foUowed a panic and catastrophe with severaf hundred 
people killed in a night club fire. Two among Use many interesting features of 
this account should be noted. First, the diffuse crowd mood was structured from 
tlie standpoint of those who were in the sight club disaster. In the search for an 
explanation and an object of antagonism, only those suggestions consistent with 
this orientation were acceptable. Second, the paper shows well the function of 
the mass media as tentative keynoters. The newspapers offered a succession of 
objects to the diffuse crowd. But reflecting and responding to the crowd pattern 
themselves, the writers continued to offer new keynotes until those most accept- 
able to the diffuse crowd were found. Thus the tentative process through which 
the crowd defined the object of its pre-existing mood consisted of keynote, re- 
sponse, and modified keynote between the mass media and the bulk of the crowd. 


•Hadley Cantril, Hazel Gaudet. and Herta Herzog. Invasion from JTarg (Princeton? 
Princeton University Press, 1949). 


THE COCOANUT GROVE FIRE: A STUDY 
IN SCAPEGOATING 

Helene R^^nk Veltfort and George E. Lee 


The word “scapegoat” is part of our ev- 
eryday language, yet the term is not easily 
defined. The following definition of the 
process whereby individuals become 
scapegoats will serve our present pur- 
poses: 

Scapegoating is a phenomenon 
wherein some of the aggressive energies 
of a person or group are focused upon 
another individual, group, or object, 
the amount of aggression release is 
greater than that usually released by 
similar provocation; the fixing of olame 
and the release of aggression are eimer 
partially or wholly unwarranted- 


Reprinted by permission of 
Psychological Association, 

^nk Veltfort and George E. Lee. Jne 
^coanut a%ve Fire- A Study In 
'oatJnfr” Tiie Joarnal ot Abnormal an 
Psjchology. 3S, Clinical Supplement 
:AprIl. 1943), pp. 138-154. 


Scapegoating as a means of fixing 
blame and relieving guiJt is age old; us 
practice was ritualized in Biblical times. 
In those days, however, so long as the 
scapegoat was only a goat no harm came 
of this convenient practice. But in our so- 
ciety today scapegoating is harmful. Par- 
ticularly is this true in wartime. Scape- 
goating of our allies, of government 
officials, of minority groups not only mis- 
directs our aggression away from the 
common enemy; it also impedes the war 
effort by causing internal dissension and 
thus prevents us from allaining maximum 
production and cooperation wiibin the 
nation and with our allies. 

The Cocoanut Grove fire provides an 
object lesson in scapegoating, perhaps not 
typical of all cases of scapegoating, but 
n^fdoubtvdly rcvealms some of 
mechanism!. The milcia neio residing m 
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actually of a series of daily riots, beginning seriously each day sometime after 
noon and continuing into the early hours of the morning. The crowd spirit was 
maintained in the^ interim through the diffuse crowd which dominated discussion 
at work, in the neighborhoods, and throughout the community. 

Fourth, the diffuse crowd often maintains an effective crowd situation for a 
considerable period after the compact crowd has dispersed. The long-range effects 
of crowd behavior depend upon the character of this diffuse crowd. In many 
instances, especially in those involving an acting crowd that has been controlled 
1 ,^ ™8mal crowd atmosphere persists long enough to create enduring 
attitudes which leave their impress on the mass. In other instances the diffuse 
romni. T =>8ainst the excesses of the 

a con'emporary news reports, a diffuse 

riot waTfnii™ anti-Negro riot in Tulsa. The 
ueiuhhnrlinnU ^ a a ^ marshalling of community energies to rebuild the Negro 
rsfeaSe r • ““ ‘hat “the real citizenship of Tulsa weeps at the 

Sast peiny." ^ ® ^ ba done, to 

p™'' ‘he compact crowd and consli- 
revolve about a latter develops. Typically those crowds which 

develoD first as HifFns*' asgravation and are community-wide in scope 

or umest ^ “f community tensiSn 

ha« TollcIV'jhlt'tVf -"P-‘ 

extension of a commct ‘"“I' develop in other ways than as an 
as a sudden\esDons^e m ^ “‘“'vd "lay develop like other crowds, 

ing process onntercoL unanticipated crisis or through an abruptly accelerat- 

on^'emtSalrorDecemb:;? l"! 

engagemen?s“th=sTmr 

"g^t^h:fstr:"a^:ot^^^ 

had previously doubted that our im ““'"'““d'ate retaliation. Even many who 
Philippines anLthet Asiadc focahon T^^ hy defending the 

The media of mass communicptlnn f *7 support to the new sentiment, 
a sense that the voice o~a„* of of view but also 

frequently a merging of mass hplnJin expressed. The result is 

they are indistinguishable. Such mergi^Ts exempMfied'’ta‘°'f‘“ 7“““ ‘h^! 
mass panic. On October 30 1938 O^n wJi T “ famous instance of 
upon H. G. WeUs- story, “’Ae Wa,Tth?&pT‘' " 
of special news bulletii2;’i„eluk7o„l“: fenom "" 
invasion by mechanical monsters from outer suL^I “ successful 

northeastern United States, the monsters crushed all '' ."*"8 at various places in 
thousands of people are estimated ^ wTh L" m 
ing the radio re^rts. Whiirm^t of oenZ '=‘‘ “P™ ‘'^7' 
responding to a common stimuTs. ttey “re Sn rmeS"? f 
already a great crowd of deeing p^rsoi^ were ^ sell 
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tte power of some diffuse crowds is such that a judge will fear to give any sex 
ollender probation while one is active. Efforts to extend treatment^ather ttan 
scene^ programs for such offenses will be suspended or kept behind the 

Hdkno Veltfort and George Lee have prepared an informative description of 

““““ crowd which followed a panic and catastrophe with several hundred 
I^ople kiUed jn a night club fire. Two among die many interestmg features of 
tnis account should be noted. First, the diffuse crowd mood was structured froni 
the standpoint of those who were in the sight club disaster. In the search for an 
explanation and an object of antagonism, only those suggestions consrsfent with 
this orientation were acceptable. Second, the paper shows well the function of 
the mass media as tentative keynoters. The newspapers offered a succession of 
objects to the diffuse crowd. But reflecting and responding to the crowd pattern 
themselves, the writers continued to offer new keynotes until those most accept- 
able to the diffuse crowd were found. Thus the tentative process through which 
the crowd defined the object of its pre-exisung mood consisted of keynote, re- 
sponse, and modified keynote between the mass media and the bulk of the crowd 

* Hadley CantrtI, Hazel Gaudet, and Herta Herzoe, Inrasloa from Mars (Pnneeton; 
Princeton Umveralty Press, 1940). 


THE COCOANUT GROVE FIRE; A STUDY 
IN SCAPEGOATING 

Helene Rank Veltfort and George E. Lee 


The word “scapegoat” is part of oar ev- 
eryday language, yet the terra is not easily 
defined. The following definition of the 
process whereby individuals become 
scapegoats will serve our present pur- 
poses; 

Scapegoating is a phenomenon 
wherein some of the aggressive energies 
of a person or group arc focused upon 
another individual, group, or ob/ect; 
the amount of aggression release k 
greater than that usually release by 
similar provocation; the fixing of bwme 
and the release of aggression are either 
partially or wholly unwarranted. 


Reprinted by permission of 
Psycholosical Association, 

Rank Veltfort and Georg-e E. 

iSal rsycholosj, 3S. Clinical Supplement 
April, 1943), PP. tSS-lSt. 


Scapegoating as a means of fixing 
blame and relieving guilt is age old; its 
practice was ritualized in Biblical limes. 
In those days, however, so long as the 
scapegoat was only 3 goat no harm came 
of this convenient practice. But in our so- 
ciety today scapegoating is harmful. Par* 
ticularfy is this true in wartime. Scape- 
goating of our allies, of government 
officials, of minority groups not only mis- 
directs our aggression away from the 
common enemy; it also impedes the war 
effort by causing internal dissension and 
thus prevents us from attaining moxfiaum 
production and cooperation within the 
nation and with our lUIies. 

Hie Cocoanut Grove fire provides an 
object lesson in scapegoating, perhaps not 
typical of all cases of scapegoating, but 
undoubtedly rcicaling some of its basic 
mechanisms. The writers were residing m 
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Boston when the disaster look place and 
were able to follow the day-to-day at- 
tempts of the newspapers and of the pub- 
lic to fix the responsibility for the catas- 
trophe. The complexity of the case, as 
evidenced by the many scapegoats that 
emerged in the aftermath of the tragedy, 
held the promise of a fertile ground for 
testing certain hypotheses concerning the 
dynamics of scapegoating. Further, al- 
though the background of Boston’s po- 
litical life cannot be completely over- 
looked in this analysis, the scapegoating 
in the Cocoanut Grove fire was relatively 
free from the entanglements of the com- 
plex social, political, and economic forces 
of the past and present which make it so 
difficult to analyze completely the scape- 
goating of the Jews, of the British, or of 
our government officials. Had the Cocoa- 
nut Grove tragedy occurred in any other 
metropolitan city of the United States 
the scapegoating might well have taken a 
similar form. 


THE FACTS OF THE FIRE 

Before proceeding with the study of 
the scapegoating which took place in con- 
neciion with the disaster, we shall give a 
summary of the facts pertaining to the 
tragedy up to and including the return of 
indictments by the Grand Jury on De- 
cember 31, 1942. 

On Salurdny night. November 28, 
1942, a violent fire swept the Coextanut 
Grove, a popular Bostoa night club 
rausiug the death of nearly 300 people. 
The &e started when Stanley Tomas- 
zewski, a 16-year^ild busboy, lit a match 
m order to replace a light bulb which a 
patron of the club had removed. An ar- 
tificial palm tree, one of the many used 
for decorative puiposes, immediately 
caught fire and from there the flames 
spread swiftly through the several rooms 
of the club. The cause of the rapid spread 
of the fire has not been exactly deter- 
mined, but it is assumed to have spread 
so rapidly because the ceilings and walls 
of the club were covered with various 
highly inflammable materials. Firemen ar- 
rived within a few minutes and the flames 
were quickly brought under control Yet 


the death loll that first evening was about 
450 victims. Subsequent deaths at the 
hospitals brought the total to 488. This 
tremendous loss of life for a fire which 
lasted only twenty minutes was attributed 
in great part to the insufficient number of 
exits and to the panic which the sight of 
the flames created. Although the Grove 
had at least five exits (a number later ad- 
mitted to be legally sufficient), one of 
these was locked, the “panic lock” on an- 
other was not functioning, and a third 
was a revolving door. The latter was the 
main entrance, and it is when this door 
jammed because of the pressure of the 
panicky crowd that many people became 
trapped inside the night club and died 
not only of burns but also of suffocation. 

The investigation also brought out the 
following facts: 

Although in its application for a license 
the Grove management specified it had 
460 seats, it was the general consensus of 
all witnesses that there were about 1,000 
people in the club that night. 

I^e physicians attending the victims, 
many of whom died subsequently, felt 
that in most cases these deaths were 
caused by the inhalation of noxious 
fumes. Testimony of witnesses who sur- 
vived, coupled with that of experts, sug- 
gested that these fumes were probably ni- 
trous oxide. It is generally accepted that 
these fumes were given off by the mate- 
rials used in the club decorations. 

Fire Inspector Frank Linney had in- 
spected the Grove a week earlier and 
recorded the condition of the club as 
good.” 


mflammabUity of the materials 
never clearly agreed 
on. pe decorators declared that they 
bought the material as fire- or flame- 
proof. There is also a record of the dc- 
club of several cans of a 

^^^‘Proofing compound. 

Inspector Linney testified 
«*at he put a match to one of the palm 
trees when he inspected the club and 
found that the tree did not burn. On the 
other hand all the tests made on the ma- 
terials after the fire showed that they 
burned hke tinder. 
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The Cocoaout Grove had recently been course quite divergent political tenden- 
enlarged and the wiring in the new sec- cics, but the similarity of their approach 
tioa was done by a nonlicensed electn- to the Grove fire by far outweighs their 
cian. The owmer of the club received sev- differences. 


era! notices from the city threatening the In addition to the analysis of the news 
cutting-olf of electricity unless the club stories and editorials, our study relies 
employed a licensed electrician. heavily on the letters to the editor, espe- 

Afier more than a month of investiga- cially those published in the Traveler, 
tion by Attorney General Bushnell, ten which seemed to feature more than any 
men were indicted by the Suffolk County other paper the public's reaction to the 
Grand Jury. The list of the defendants fire. 


and the charges against them follow: 

Mooney, James H., Boston Building 

Commissioner. Failure to enforce law The immediate reaction to the fire was 
prohibiting use of place of public assem- one of horror. The early edition of the 
bly until a certificate had been issued by Herald the morning after Uie fire spent 
a Building Department mspecior. pjgcs desenbing the tragedy and the mu- 

Welansky, Barnett, principal owner tilation of the victims, wuh photographs 
of the Grove. Manslaughter and coospir- as supporting evidence The horror thus 
acy to violals the buildms laws. aroused gave r.se to an 

WeI-anskv. James, brother of Barnett tag the veums, those ^ 

club. Manslaughter. “7 ... „ doubt well 

.e"nrr.Ser^.e':rt;;fK 3 

of manslaughter and willful neglect of ordinances. Yel whether 

“XccaKOSs, CApr. Joseph, N.ght Cnj. jrdVata fob isla'rirom 

tain of Division 4. Wilfully and <:omptiy established From the beginning, how- 
failed, neglected, and omitted to enforce ^ ,he public assurned 

the fire laws. ihP that ’such violations, if not actually dclib- 

BODENHORN, REUBEN, designer certainly among the causes of 

night club; Rudnick, Samuel, wnirac- ^ ‘^, trophe. The people felt some per- 

s.^pj;SrvSrSe 

‘“ELDnACMER, THEODORE, ^ kaoMhefemtatornor opportunity fe 

Building Inspector. Endure « “”4men.. 'Vhenever Bostons ta and 

olations of the buildiug laws and to rep»rt „ere "c " 

iusuffieient eaits at the Grove . ^ poreonalized by blan.,ns tac O 0 

All the defendants pleaded notgouiy rouncil or public officials for 
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spite of statements by officials immedi- 
ately after the fire, the people were not 
ready to accept the fact that “the Boston 
tragedy was due in part to a psychological 
collapse.” To the extent that they ignored 
this fact, the blame that the newspapers 
and public placed on various persons in- 
volved in the fire was disproportionate to 
their responsibility. 

An important contributing factor in the 
campaign to fix the blame was the recall 
in editorials and news stories of two sim- 
ilar catastrophes some years earlier: the 
Iroquois fire, Chicago, 1903, and the 
Pickwick Club disaster, Boston, 1925. In 
both these cases indictments were re- 
turned against several persons but none 
was found legally guilty and thus all es- 
caped punishment Editorials and letters 
alike demanded that such should not hap- 
pen again. 

In the course of this analysis of scape- 
goating, we shall examine several aspects 
of the case. The most prominent feature 
was the number of diverse persons who 
were chosen as scapegoats by the news- 
papers and public alike. We shall try to 
show why these particular scapegoats 
were chosen, how they were scapegoated 
and how they responded to the accusa- 
tions leveled against them. Another im- 
portant contribution this study can make 
to an understanding of scapegoating is 
the exposition of the motivations involved. 

THE SCAPEGOATS 

The Busboy: As soon as a city dumb- 
founded with horror and shock had re- 
gained itself sufficiently to speak, Boston 
echoed the universal question: “Who 
started it?” The Boston press answered a 
few hours later: on their front pages for 
November 30 the newspapers featured 
prominently the story of 'The Busboy,” 
and his full confession; of how in striking 
a match to replace a light bulb removed 
by some pran^tcr he had accidentally set 
fire to one of the decorative palm trees. 
The ordinarily conservative Globe de- 
clared in iwo-and-a-half-inch bcadlhm: 
“DUSBOY beamed” and ran a three-col- 
umn picture of the 16-ycar-old "offen- 
der” on its front page. The busboy was 


Stanley Tomaszewski, Dorchester high- 
school student, who was employed by the 
Grove during week-end rushes. Thus 
emerged the first “scapegoat” of the Co- 
coaout Grove case. 

To exactly what extent Stanley was ac- 
ceptable to the public as the immediate 
scapegoat is difficult to ascertain. To 
some people at least he may have been a 
satbfactory object of blame during the 
first period of emotional upheaval, when 
little else was known factually about the 
disaster besides his admission. This ad- 
mission was the determining factor in the 
selection of Stanley as the first scapegoat. 

Just as quickly and decisively as had 
the press pointed the accusing finger at 
the youth, just as quickly did the majority 
of the public force the press to withdraw 
it. By Wednesday, December 2, the letter 
to the editor sections were flooded with 
letters protesting vehemently against this 
“persecution.” On December 3, every let- 
ter printed in the C/obe contained some 
ablation for the boy’s exoneration. Most 
of these letters seemed to be from persons 
who had never blamed Stanley; others 
may have been from persons who had 
been inclined to scapegoat him originally 
but had since changed their views. At any 
rate the “Busboy Movement” passed the 
stage of full exoneration and soon reached 
one approaching near adulation. Propos- 
als were forthcoming that he be appointed 
to West Point, and he received a substan- 
tial number of “fan letters,” in one of 
which was included a check for $25. 

What accounted for this sudden rise to 
the defense of Stanley? Quite a number 
of facts were in his favor. First of all, the 
admiration of the public was aroused by 
his straightforward, voluntary admission 
of having started the fire, and by his 
teachers' and friends’ testimony that he 
was a model young man. Secondly, dis- 
covery that bis family was impoverished 
and that his mother was seriously iH 
aroused general public sympathy. Thirdly, 
his youthfulncss seemed to convince that 
he could not be held as responsible as 
could an adult. Finally, and perhaps most 
significamly, further acquaintance with 
the facts of the case revealed to the public 
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the possibiliiy of more safisfyinB scape- 
goals. ^ 

It was acknowledged that Stanley 
siarted the fire; but the puWjc set out to 
discover who was responsible for it and 
for the staggering loss of life. 

T/ie Prankster. Sharing the spotlight of 
press blame in the early returns fOiUowing 
the fire, though to a lesser degree, was the 
prankster who had removed the light bulb 
which Stanley had sought to lepiace. The 
Globe on November 30, the same day 
that the “Busboy Blamed" headline ap- 
peared, ran an article on page one head- 
lined "Prankishness Real Cause of Club 
Tragedy." 

Immediate acceptance of the prankster 
as the scapegoat instead of Stanley no 
doubt occurred among some people. The 
majority who pointed to the former 
seemed to do so as a protest against the 
publicizing of the busboy as the "cause 
of the disaster.” There was not, however, 
any wholesale or continued blaming of 
dte prankster. His exact identity was 
never discovered, whether it be because 
he perished in the fire or because he never 
came forward to admit his part in the dis- 
aster. Also, In itself, his action in remov- 
ing the bulb was not sufficient to make 
him legally culpable; indeed the connec- 
tion betvi'een his act and ihe starting of 
the fire was not sufficiently direct for even 
logical condemnation. As in the case of 
ihe busboy, psychologically more satisfy- 
ing scapegoats soon emerged as the inves- 
tigation proceeded. 

The Public Officials. The public had 
not long to wait for detailed reports on 
the circumstances of the disaster and the 
emergence of eagerly awaited successors 
to the exonerated busboy and the soon- 

forgotten prankster. The Globe sounded 

the keynote blast typical of the entire crawd,i,g or the employment 
press on Tuesday mornins, December 1, aeo ttorkets. 
with its terse headline: “o.K.’d grove 
FIRE DEPARTMENT APPROVED CLVB WEEK 
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It iras followed by others, department by 
department, official by official. Press In- 
dictmenu were strongly phrased and in 
wme instances inflammatory against 
Lieutenant Frank Linney, Fire Inspector. 
The text of his latest inspection report 
on the Grove, made just eight days previ- 
ous lo the fire, was printed in each of the 
papers with special emphasis placed upon 
sections of the report which labeled the 
exits and extinguishers “sufficient" in 
number and the general condition of the 
club as “good." His testimony at the in- 
quest that he had tested the inflamma- 
bility of the decorative palm trees and 
found them “treated (with flame-proofing 
liquid/ to my satisfaction" was also re- 
lentlessly and unfavorably publicized. The 
Boston American seized upon an ill- 
chosen statement by Linney to the effect 
that he had taken Sre-proeSng of certain 
of the club’s furnishings “for granted” 
and ran the following headline on De- 
cember 1; “INSPECTOR TOOK GROVE'S 

SAFETY POR GRANTED)” The Fire Com- 
missioner, William A. Redly, took his 
share of journalistic flailing, ^though the 
accusations leveled against him were not 
as specific as were those against Linney. 

The accusation seemed to be that, as com- 
missioner, he was responsible for his sub- 
ordinate’s performance of duly. 

Shifting momentarily to the Police De- 
partment, the press lashed Captain Joseph 
Buccigross, who, the papers pointed out, 
was inside the club at the time of the Sre, 
allegedly engaged in routine inspection 
duties. Much was made of the fact that 
he had been dressed in plain-clolhcs, the 
general implication being that perhaps his 
presence was more social than profes- 
sional in nature. Furthermore, the papers 
revealed that while there he had made no 
effort to enforce the laws against o\er- 


Thus an entire scapegoat group, 
the public officials, took over the unwel- 
come spotlight, and. unlike their tno 
predecessors, held it. 


Iha'^ bore^the brunt of the initial atiacJ^ 


j the Fire Department 


any effort on his part to qucH the panic 
that broke out at the first sign of fire. 
Police Commissioner Frank i. Timilty 
was portrayed either directly or by ua- 
zdtcaOoo as being lax, negligent, and im- 
competent in not checking to see that hii 
subordinate rigidly enforced the laws. The 
inferoK^ to be drawn was that his entire 
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department was similarly ill-managed and 
undisciplined. 

Surging onward and upward, the wave 
of journalistic censure inundated even the 
ultimate governing agencies of the city, 
namely the City Council and Mayor 
Tobin. On December 1, the Globe re- 
vealed that a building code, similar to 
those effective in some other cities, had 
been in the hands of the City Council for 
the past four years. The paper scored this 
body for having taken no action upon iL 
The press had also opened fire indi- 
rectly upon the mayor. At first, though 
his name was not actually mentioned in 
this connection, the constant references 
to the negligence and laxness of certain 
heads of departments, along with their 
subordinates, brought to mind the fact 
that the mayor had appointed these same 
heads of departments; such associative 
thought could hardly reflect credit upon 
the mayor’s administration, his exercise 
of discretion, or even his personal integ- 
rity. Secondly, in regard to the building 
code, it appeared that the mayor had ex- 
ercised neither pressure nor influence 
upon the City Council to speed the code’s 
adoption. Finally, and most significantly, 
the press gave reams of publicity to a 
statement allegedly made, some time be- 
fore the fire, by Barnett Welansky, owner 
of the Cocoanut Grove, to the effect that 
The mayor and I fit”; the immediate re- 
sponse of many readers was undoubtedly 
to picture the mayor as something other 
than the upright, honest servant of the 
people. 

Through its news reports and featured 
articles, the press had directed its wrath 
against the public officials individually. 
The latter had been selected one by one 
for headlined denunciations; but through- 
out each had been scored as an individual 
official separately and uniquely culpable. 
It was almost as if the press had lined 
them up and said to the public: “Here 
you arc; take your choice.” Under these 
circumstances it would appear likely that 
different readers would either select dif- 
ferent individual scapegoats or that there 
would occur a focusing of condemnation 
upon one or two individuals. Significantly, 


how’cvcr, such was not the case; the reac- 
tion of the public was essentially against 
the public officials as a group or class. 
Since the time of the fire, of the letters to 
the editor printed by the Traveler, over 
90 per cent which blamed any of the pub- 
lic officials refer to their collective negli- 
gence, laxness, and incompetence. 

Just why this “blanket scapegoating” 
occurred is not immediately evident; per- 
haps desire for a simplification of the is- 
sues involved may partially account for 
iL Certainly the picture would be clearer 
if blame were focused on a minimum of 
persons; yet for some reason a blanket 
condemnation of officials was more satis- 
fying. Why? The acknowledged complex- 
ity of the building laws with the conse- 
quent confusion as to the function of 
various city officials made blaming them 
collectively much simpler than blaming 
them as individuals. So complex was the 
issue and so equally was responsibility 
distributed among officials accused that 
it was simpler to select all than logically 
and rationally to select one. 

Furthermore, the public officials were 
not normally separate in the public eye; 
they were a symbol of interacting func- 
tion, a symbol of the city government; 
and often a symbol is as simple a mental 
concept as is an individual. Collectively 
they were “the rascals,” for among cer- 
tain elements of the public there is a deep- 
iwied, perhaps unrecognized latent hos- 
tility toward all political authority, toward 
those ‘higher up.” Expression of this la- 
tent hostility is usually suppressed because 
such expression is not ordinarily in keep- 
ing with social convention. But, whenever 
the situation changes so that self-expres- 
sion formerly frowned upon becomes so- 
cially approved and even encouraged, the 
latent hostility will become active and 
find immediate aggressive outlets. These 
CTrcumstances probably help to account 
for the collective rather than individual 
^ture of the scapegoating. People pre- 
/erred to attack the entire administrative 
^^p rather than certain specific individ- 

The Owners. While engaged in whole- 
sale denunciation of the city officials, the 
press was at the same time heaping abuse 
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upon the owners and operators of the ill- 
fated Grove — an abuse calculated not 
only to emphasize their responsibility but 
also to disparage their personal charao 
ters. Thus in its editorial columns on De- 
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that he had been employed for a nommal 
wage to do the ivirmg in the club, despite 
(he fact that he had no license, was prom- 

si„^ra^''a?m2“C?hiru‘/x- ~ 


papers, though usually more subtle, were 
nevertheless as damaging. 

Significantly, indictment was almost 
invariably against “the owners’* and sel- 
dom by name against Barnett Welansky, 
the acluiowlcdged owner of the establish- 
ment. A number of factors may have ac- 
counted for this. First, at the time of the 
fire and during the investigation that fol- 
lowed, Welansky was confined to the hos- 
pital with a serious illness. Thus the press 
may have forsaken any direct charges 
against his name since he was unable to 
answer them personally. Another consid- 
eration was the attempt of (he press (o 
imply (hat actual control of the Grove 
was in the hands of some secret and prob- 
ably subversive syndicate for which We- 
lansky was a mere “front.” This last ex- 
planation is partially substantiated by the 
editorial, appearing on December 7 in the 
Traveler, asking: “Who really owns the 
Cocoanut Grove?" 

The means employed by the press to 
fix the responsibility of the owners and 
at the same time to disparage them per- 
sonally were quite ingenious. One of these 
techniques was to give the impression 
that the owners were cheap, money- 
hoarding profiteers and that their so-called 
avarice had contributed to the huge death 
toll. Subtly colored words and phrases 
were frequently resorted to. Upon testi- 
mony of an expert that the lethal fumes 


- --- owners were not 

wiUmg to pay a “man’s wage " 

The press also tried to create the im- 
pression that the owners operated the club 
m direct, wilful disregard of the law The 
emphasis upon the unlicensed electrician 
and the under-age busboy are also appli- 
cable here. The fact that a revolving door 
was used at one of the exits and that (he 
decorations were not adequately fire- 
proofed received enormous attention de- 
spite the fact that the existence of laws 
covering the use of either was never 
proved. 

Further, (he public was given the im- 
pression that the owners were “shady” in 
their dealings, that their pasts were some- 
what soiled. The Boston American ran a 
serial feature entitled ‘The Rise and Fall 
of the Cocoanut Grove,” in which the 
club was described as havini been bis- 
ton'caliy a base for racketeers and boot- 
leggers. All the papers mentioned Wclan- 
sky’s association, as his Jaw}’cr, with the 
late Charles ‘'King” Solomon, notorious 
lord of the underworld. James Welansky, 
brother of Barnett and in charge of the 
club the night of the fire, was “casually” 
mentioned by the American as a witness 
in a murder case some years before. 

A consideration which must not be 
overlooked in accounting for “the own- 
ere” phraseology is the latent hostility that 
certain elements of the public maintain 
against those highly successful financially. 

They regard the latter as a class of prof- 
iteers with their hands in the pockets of 


nifghl 'Lve come from ths imitauon (he poor. As m (he ase of hoscilKy 
lea(her (Mverine the chairs, the Globe, against public otEcrJs, (his latent hoslihty 


leather covering 
among other papers, announced: cheap 
LEATHER CAUSE OF FUMES." In like man- 
ner much was made of the “flimsy, uosel- 
lifce” decorations. 

Disproportionate space was allotcd to 
the revelation that the reserve supply of 
liquor, stored in a fire-proof vauh. 
rnained intact; implication— the Groic 
protected its liquor hut not its patrons. 


is usually suppressed bat may become so- 
cially approved under certain arcum- 
stances. For the public Welansky as an 
individual object of wrath was not as sat- 
isfying as was the class he sjmbohzcd; 
and in this case the class could be most 
nearly represented by the term “the own- 
ers.” 

Tlicrc is no doubt that the public was 
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solidly behind the press in its scapegoat- 
ing of the owners. The Traveler's editorial 
on “greed and cupidity” was taken up as 
a battle-cry by its readers, several of 
whom congratulated the paper for its 
crusading spirit.” Likewise the character 
disparagement of the owners which the 
paper often only implied was accepted as 
fact by irate readers. 

Tic-up between Public Officials and 
Owners. While simultaneously Hailing 
public officials and owners, the press was 
constantly seeking and playing up the 
slightest thread that might link the two in 
political intrigue. Mention has already 
been made of the “Mayor and I fit” state- 
ment attributed to Welansky. The papers 
immediately implied the existence of a 
Tobm-Welansky coalition involving the 
exchange of legal indulgence for political 
patronage. The mayor vigorously denied 
having made the statement; but such dam- 
age had already been done. Subsequently 
there were discovered in the ruins of the 
riub a collection of unpaid checks; the 
Traveler headlined: “Grove Took Good 
Care of ‘Right People.’ ” The American 
asserted that on these checks were “names 
you won’t have to ask how to spell.” Pe- 
rusal of the tax-assessment records indi- 
cated that in 1942 the Grove had paid 
less taxes than in 1941; the implication 
was that city officials had secretly “taken 
care of” the Grove. When the Grove’s 
account books were found the papers 
promised "startling developments” upon 
revelation of their contents. 

In all these instances nothing even 
nearly conclusive was ever proved by the 
papers. But the public nevertheless went 
all-out for reform. “Corruption ” "vice," 
rotten mess,” “crooked politics” were 
standard terms to be found in the corre- 
spondence. The press had failed to estab- 
lish the link between officials and owners’ 
the public readily supplied the connection! 


The frustrations and fears aroused by 
the tragedy underlay much of the scape- 
goating that followed. During the initial 
period of shock and confusion there was 
a need for the release of emotional ten- 
sions created by the frustrating situation. 


Nearly five hundred lives had been lost 
and nothing could be done to restore 
them, no constructive action was possible; 
some outlet was required for the feelings 
of aggression aroused; the busboy and the 
prankster were the first scapegoats avail- 
able. However, as the facts in the case 
developed more clearly, the actual selec- 
tion of the scapegoat became gradually 
a more rational process. The frustrations 
still existed but other motivations played 
an increasingly important part. 

Another important factor in the early 
stages was fear. Fear arose because peo- 
ple imagined themselves as being trapped 
in the flaming night club and they also 
feared the occurrence of similar tragedies, 
this time involving themselves or their 
loved ones. This fear might be alleviated 
by attacking some immediately responsi- 
ble person — at first either the busboy or 
the prankster. By the time the public of- 
ficials and the owners became objects of 
blame, these fears had been greatly dimin- 
ished through the passage of time and the 
increase in rational control. 

"Tabloid Thinking," expressing the de- 
sire for simplification of the issue, was 
from the outset conducive to scapegoat- 
ing. The very confusion engendered by 
conflicting reports and lack of knowledge 
created within the people a desire for 
clariflcation, for establishment of some 
cause-and-effcct relationship. By choosing 
definite scapegoats some simplification 
was achieved. 

How latent hostilities led to the choice 
of public officials and owners as scape- 
goats has already been discussed. This 
aggression was most strongly expressed 
when owners and officials were linked in 
joint accusations, for then all the hostili- 
the people had accumulated against 
political bigwigs” and “money czars” 
could be focused on this relationship, 
■^ere is also evidence in some letters to 
the editor that peoples’ prohibitionist sen- 
timents and their grievances against both 
low wages for public employes and high 
taxes were responsible in part for the 
scapegoating of owners and officials. 

It also seems probable that through 
debasing of officials and owners certain 
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eJcmenls of the public may have found 
f opportunity to enhance their own self- 
conceived prestige; they could, by scape- 
goating, fceJ, at Jcast momentarily, supo- 
nor to these so-called “higher ups.” 

Finally, it cannot be overlooked that 
t e people themselves felt in some way 
responsible for the tragedy, For most this 
feeling of guilt was unconscious, and was 
eased by pointing out the culpability of 
soaic OKh-e dircc^ ravuiVerf. ffovievcr a 
small minority did realize their responsi- 
hilily for having elected the city adminis- 
tration. In their letters they said that “the 
public is responsible,” and in these letters 
there was no evidence of scapegoating. 

The above discussion does not attempt 
to trace the intricate patterning of moti- 
vations for individual scapegoats and for 
individual scapegoaters. \Ve have merely 
indicated some general motivalionaJ 
trends which seem to be basic to the 
scapegoating. 
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which Johnston replied: “. . . The de- 
fendants should be tried by law and not 
by public clamor. The defendants should 
oe tried by law and not by lynch law, 
which IS the apparent tendency from the 
argument I have just listened to.” No, 
scapegoating has not yet ceased in the 
Cocoanut Grove case. 


THE INDICTMENTS 


The immediate and desired objective of 
the scapegoaters was to relieve their feel- 
ings of frustration, of fear, of hostility, of 
guilt, by legally ^ing (he responsibility 
on (he guilty so that they might be pun- 
ished. Ten indictments were returned on 
December 31, and according to Attorney 
General Bushnell more were to come. But 
even in the drawing-up of the indictments 
there are indications of scapegoating. On 
January 13, the Globe reported a violent 
exchange of words betw'cen BushneJJ and 
defense Jawyer John C. Johnston. The 
latter was asking for a quashing of the 
indictments on the allegation that they 
were improperly drawn, for they do not 
specify the acts of the accused. In fair- 
ness to the allegation advanced, the gen- 
eralized nature of the official charges does 
smack of scapegoating tactics, an impres- 
sion strengthened by what follow'ed. Afta 
Johnston presented argument for his p^i- 
tion, Bushnell is reported (a have shouted: 
“Hair-splitting technicalities have no place 
here The voiceless public is not in- 

teresled in’ a lot of »ords. We’re dealing 
wilh a case where the death toll araot/nled 
to nearly five hundred-half a hundred 
- . ■' ..nifrtrm. ... To 


CONSEQUENCES 

r/ie Government. During the past 
y^r, the Traveler has conducted several 
vigorous campaigns against state and fed- 
eral officials; at the tune of the fire, 0/1 
Coordinator Ickes and Price Administra- 
tor Henderson tvere the targets of its at- 
tacks. In this atmosphere of resentment 
against federal officials, antagonism 
against city officials involved in the Co- 
coanut Grove case was easily aroused. In 
turn, the expose of alleged corrupiibJiiy 
and inefficiency of the latter can hardly 
fad to undermine even more the already 
shaken confidence m government officials 
generally. 

Anii-Semiiism, Another possible con- 
sequence of the scapegoating in the Co- 
coanut Grove case is the fanning of the 
anti-Semitism which Father Coughlin's 
followers have spread in Boston. To peo- 
ple who have learned to make the words 
“jews" and "cupidity” or “greed” synon- 
ymous, the editorial of the Traveler of 
December 10, declaring that "Human 
greed and human negligence cost human 
lives,” strengthens the implication: ‘The 
Jews were responsible for the loss of 
lives.” There is evidence that this implica- 
tion was caught by many, in reported 
conversations blaming the “Jew Welan- 
sfcy” and “those dirty dews." Some admit 
that their prejudices against the Jews have 
increased because of the Groie fire. W'c 
are not claiming that anti-Semitism was 
deliberately raised as an issue, but are 
simply pointing out that the scapegoating 
of the Grove owners furnishes ammuni- 
tion to the "merchants of hale.” 


PRESS COVERAGE 


Figure I shows the number of column- 
inches of news-space which the Boston 


Traveler, an evening paper, 


of them our men in uniform- 


the fire over a period of approximately a 
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month. News stories, editorials, letters to 
the editor, and photographs were all con- 
sidered in the day-by-day accountings. 
However, the number of column-inches 
devoted to the photographs, lists of vic- 
tims, obituaries, and accounts of funerals 
is reduced by half in the graphical repre- 



Fio. 1. Amount of space devoted to the 
fire in the Boston Traveler, Nov. 29, 1942 
to Jan. 2, 1943 ' 


sentaiion. If we consider that over a pe- 
riod of a week the average daily amount 
of space devoted to news is 1350 column- 
inches (exclusive of 14 pages of sports, 
financial, social, women’s, and entertain- 
ment features), we see that the ratio of 
Grove news to other news was rather 
staggering, especially during the first few 
days following the tragedy. At the peak 
of interest, stories and features about the 
Grove case constituted almost 50 per cent 
of the total news. Also significant is the 
length of time that the case was coniiou- 
ally publicized, even late in January 
hardly a day passed without some refer- 
ence to it. Although some of these articles 
were brief, they assumed front-page im- 
portance from November 29 to Decem- 
ber 19, and took the limelight again from 
December 29 to January 1, the period of 
indictment Banner headlines about the 
fire and the investigation that followed 

iTho Traroler does not publish on Sun- 
da>s or lioUdays, hence ngures lor J!ov. 2S, 
Dec. 6, 13, 20. 27, and Jan. 1 ncrc taken 
from the Ilosloa Herald, tho Traveler’a 
momins ediUon- 


overshadowed war news throughout the 
first week and part of the second. 

The importance of the entire case w^ 
further indicated by the number of edi- 
torials and letters to the editor devoted to 
the subject. Altogether, during this period 
thirteen editorials touched upon at least 
one aspect of the case, during the first 
week and part of the second week, this 
was the lead editorial. Most of these edi- 
torials were intent upon fixing the blame 
on one scapegoat or another. 

Figure 2 shows the number of column- 
inches devoted to the letters alone. It is 
especially significant that the letters about 
the Grove took up almost all the space of 
the People's Forum (two full columns 
devoted to letters to the Editor) , at least 
for the first three weeks. The great ma- 
jority of these letters demanded the pun- 
ishment of the guilty and named one or 
more scapegoats. These letters were par- 
ticularly useful in ascertaining the motiva- 
tions for scapegoating. 



29. 1942 to Jan. 2, 1943 * 

SUMMARY 

Frustrations and fears aroused by the 
Cocoanut Grove holocaust created a des- 
perate desire on the part of the people of 
Boston to fix the blame and punish those 
responsible for the catastrophe. There re- 
sulted violent accusations, if not unwar- 
ranted, at least out of proportion to the 
possible guilt of the accused. The scape- 
goating was most intense against the own- 
ers of the Grove and against the public 
officials responsible for the safety of Bos- 
ton's citizens. Officials and owners were 
3 Seo footnoto 1, 
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especially satisfying scapegoats since the tility against the Jews and hostility against 
tragedy permitted the releasing of much our federal officials has been smoldering 
latent aggression. It is when such latent for months, the Cocoanut Grove fire may 
hostility is present that scapegoating is well have serious consequences beyond 
most dangerous. Because in Boston hos- the loss of five hundred lives. 


Fads and crazes. The type of diffuse crowd that is exemplified in the post- 
Cocoanut Grove case and throughout the preceding discussion bears considerable 
resemblance to fads and crazes. Tliese terms refer to an exceptional preoccupa- 
tion with a single viewpoint, a single object of interest, or a single line of behav- 
ior, which is of limited duration. The preoccupation is exceptional in its intensity, 
in the uniformity with which it is exhibited, and in the number of people it 
includes. ... 

Whereas tlie type of diffuse crowd we have been discussing is commonly a 
response to a provocative situation or to a series of such events, the fad is 
thought of as arising rather unpredlctably. The sudden popularity of miniature 
golf during the 1930’s, with courses being built on widespread sections of vacant 
land, only for the majority to go bankrupt within a few months as interest de- 
clined, wi not in any direct sense a collective response to ^ 
quantitative studies of fads over a long period might reveal ^ 

.hem'’morc closely “d 

re^xcrr:f^-dh:hVvL?areof^ 

have no chance to relax and -jg interruptions, the atlen- 

is sustained with constant (hg point that altemaUves pass unno- 

tion of the faddist is severely res , ^ m^highly improbable schemes or 

ticed. Consequently, tel^Wence S^nst budi is clear to the 

exaggerated fears „ privation by paying inliatcd prices and wait- 

“ttot'l ine^^o patcU In die curren, fad when cdier mereauonal 

opportunities lie neglected close at hand recreaUonal to quite 

Phenomena of this .mnsements, fads in adolescent language, fads 

serious types of activities. Fads in signilicance for the 

in music goldfish swallowing and giving him a type o 

participant beyond identifying h ip_„roup feelings, with special teims for 

prestigl Fad participants *vdy “ ^vities involving financial s^;> 

!he outgroup, such as ' ^“^e^tics. In the famous Holland Tui p 

ulation sometimes show .i-p bulbs came to exceed their weight mg , 

ulators. Florida lands were sold and leso 
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being seen. As soon as the speculative market declined and the objects had to be 
valued in terms of use, the entire structure crumbled quickly. 

Fears, belief in special formulae, and moods of all sorts may also have this 
faddish character. The image of the “terrible Turk,” the “red scare” of the 1920’s, 
the confidence in learning a few simple techniques to “win friends and influence 
people,” or the repetition of the formula, “Every day in every way I’m growing 
better and better,” are instances of this sort. The fad may also exist as a permis- 
sion to act contrary to the folkways and mores, as in the example of college 
panty-raids.” Finally, the fad may exist simply as a direction or content given 
to activity which it does not create. At various times motion picture heroes or 
comic strip figures, such as “the little tough guy,” have been emulated by juvenile 
delinquents on a wide scale. There is no clear evidence that delinquency was 
mcreased by these activities, but the pattern of the activity was adopted and 
spread widely. 

There is a frequent tendency to emphasize the spread of fads among adoles- 
wnts and among persons somewhat detached from the stable aspects of society. 
On the basis of such emphasis, theories are spun which attribute fad-susceptibU- 
ity to value-conflict, social detachment, personal insecurity, etc. Undoubtedly 
some l^ds of social isolation foster susceptibility in some persons and heighten 
tad-resis^ce m others. But by examining a fad in an area not usually included 
m such ^scussions, we may demonstrate that no abnormal degree of isolation or 
msecunty is necessary to faddish behavior. 

It often been proposed that cultural change proceeds by spurts of creative- 
ness These spurts are attributed to the discovery of “key” inventions, or the 

torruScomirj T-r • >=ey invenLn opens up hereto- 

possibiht.es, so there is a rush to apply it in as many ways as 

S^aSL AeT U- possibilibes'^has Ln 

ever iLsTincll H™ ™ “^ly-Mcovered possibilities is not a fad. how- 
m ^ ^ ! diversion of attention away from what the participants 

^®^ho™ behavior L'TpcLse 

shown how restriction of attenUon sometimes characterizes the risins period 

0 Ito.tatioS°S‘C°"’ declining period shows an increased awareness 

01 limitations. As his example he cites a scientific fad. 


ANALYSIS OF CRAZES 
L. S. Penrose 


A new idea which suddenly becomes inj- 
poi^nl in the life of a community and 
which nevertheless docs not appreciably 
disturb the pre-existing order can be 
called a craze. Examples are easy to find. 


Reprinted In part by permission of IL K. 
Lewis and Co., Ltd., and the author, from 
L. S. Penrose. On the Objeetlre Study of 
Crond ItehaTlor (London: IL K. Lewis and 
Co.. Ltd.. 19S2), pp. 18-22. 


A new game or pastime becomes popular 
^most overnight. The cult of a toy, 
Yo-yo, Bifbal, the crossword puzzle or a 
cornic strip character, arises in an appar- 
enUy unpredictable manner and vanishes 
again. Fashions in food and novelties in 
t^lc and, especially, in female attire often 
^ow the same type of capricious advent. 
There can also be periodicity dependent 
upon the seasons of the >car. Some crazes 
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arc merely magnifications of activities 
which are part of the normal life of mem- 
bers of the community, that is, endemic. 
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ui uie cummuniiy, inai is, enuemic. 
Quite frequently, after the disappearance 

nf n rrn-Tft lh<» nrMvifv r«»ni>>inc oc n<krf nf 


uf a craze, the activity remains as part of 
the stock of possible pastimes without 
commanding any special attention when 
it occurs. When they hear an old-fash- 
ioned popular tune, people only remem- 
ber vaguely that at one time everybody 
was expected to react to it with consider- 
able emotion. The characteristic features 
of the craze, though they may seem triv- 
ial at first glance, are of great importance 
in the study of crowd psychology because, 
in the craze, we are able to examine in 
its purest form the behavior of a crowd 
under the influence of an infectious idea. 

Judged from the psychopathological 
point of view, a craze is a crowd disorder 
so mild that it can be compared with an 
outburst of enthusiasm, excitement or an- 
ger which occurs in the ordinary daily life 
of an individual whose mind ranks as cn- 


bles immunity to infection in the sphere 
of physical disease During this period, 
the mental infection wanes, in those al- 
ready infected, the enthusiasm becomes 
weaker and there are few new cases. In 
the fifth or final phase, if the idea still 
persists. It remains stagnant, either it is 
incoiporated into the occasional habits of 
many or kept alive m the minds of a few 
enthusiasts. In favourable circumstances, 
it may remain latent to blossom again at 
some future time, when the immunity has 
disappeared. 

If any person should doubt the reality 
of mental resistance to an idea which has 
recently been the virus of a craze he 
should enquire into the experience of 
commercial firms which manufacture or 
sell material involved m these mental epi- 
demics. The immunity has two important 
characteristics In the first place, once 
started, it develops rapidly — probably the 
degree of rapidity depends directly upon 
the degree of explosiveness of the out- 


01 an inuiviouai uuuu w* —j. 

tirely normal. An idea which can infect though this needs to be fully invcs- 

the community, moreover, is not neces- j| secondly, the immunity is highly 

sarily harmful or unreasonable because it ^ There is resistance to exactly that 

is infectious. The only justification for in- which caused the craze, 

eluding such activities under the heading g„other idea, in many respects sim- 

of crowd mental illness would be that, mav produce another craze soon after 

during a craze, an abnormal amount of dar. may p 


energy is discharged in one direction, and 
that, as a result, matters more vital to the 
welfare of the group may be neglected. 

The course of any craze is marked by 
certain phases, which .''f ,^1 
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extent, the inevitable result of natural en- 
thusiasm over fresh discoveries in medical 
science. As will be seen, however, there 
can be more than one side to the picture. 

The use of thallium in the treatment of 
skin diseases, as a preliminary measure to 
remove the hair, was first advocated in 
1914 both in Germany and in Mexico. 
The pioneers who drew attention to the 
possible therapeutic use of the metal 
were careful to issue the warning that 
poisonous effects of a most dangerous 
character might arise if an overdose were 
given. A survey of medical literature be- 
tween the years 1914 and 1925, charted 
in Figure 1, reveals the fact that the drug 


ever, was masked by the rapid growth of 
the realization of the dangers attached to 
the treatment. Several fatalities resulted 
from overdoses. Some medical authorities 
proclaimed that the treatment was far 
more hazardous than the diseases which 
it was intended to cure. The fourth phase, 
which coincided with increasing immu- 
nity to the idea of this treatment, was 
reflected in the medical literature by a 
preponderance of writings which de- 
scribed experiments on laboratory animals 
and emphasized the poisonous nature of 
thallium compounds. At the same time, 
the total number of writings on the sulv 
ject declined. From 1928 until 1940, this 
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was, in fact, very little used during ibis 
period, which corresponded to the first 
phase or latent stage of the mental epi- 
demic under discussion. In the next two 
years, however, use of the drug became 
rapidly fashionable. Thousands of chil- 
dren were treated in centres widely dis- 
tributed over the globe. During this sec- 
ond period of the infection of the medical 
profession with the new idea, a large 
lx>dy of literature sprang into existence 
in which the results of treatment were 
described and commented upon, for the 
most part very favourably. The saturation 
of all possible clinics for skin diseases 
with the new idea would inevitably have 
slowed down the craze and produced the 
third phase about 1927. This effect, how- 


decline in interest was fairly continuous 
and recent scientific publications on the 
use of thallium have, for the most part, 
been confined to experimental studies, to 
warnings against proprietary prepara- 
tions, which might poison unsuspectiog 
lay people, and to descriptions of m* 
stances where thallium had been used for 
attempted murder or suicide. Notwith- 
standing, medical textbooks now accept 
that the treatment has value in selected 
cMes under very carefully controlled con- 
ditions. The fifth phase has been reached 
and the craze is over. 

Meteorologists have more knowledge 
of the origins of cyclones than of local 
storms. Similarly, it is more difficult to 
identify the predisposing causes of crazed 
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than those of more disruptive mental cpi- numher^ » v • 

demies. In the example which has Zt in ih? as that de- 

bcen analysed, there were eJcjnenis wS example might be even 

visible proof of omnipotence which they 
might wish to possess. Furthermore, the 
factor of relative isolation from the gen- 
era! public, which the medical profession 
enjoys, possibly favours the development 
of crowd mental aberration among its 


clans undergo before quaJificatiom A 
comparison of mental epidemiology be- 
tween members of the medical profession 
with members of other groups, whose 
training is much less intensive from this 
point of view, such as osteopaths and 
chiropractors, might be instructive. 


Indifference or opposition to a fad is not treated with toleration. In spite ol 
the fact that some of these phenomena are distinctly competitive in nature (e.g., 
real estate booms), they are still um'versally accompanied by both active pros- 
elyting and penalties for those who resist. 

This proselyting attitude is more than a by-product. It is actually an essential 
part of maintaining the fad and justifying the behavior of the faddist. In cases 
where the prestige of participating in the latest fad is important in motivating the 
faddist, prestige will only be accorded if enough people follow the fad. In specula- 
tion booms the amount of money each person mokes will be determined by how 
many others join the speculation. In cases in which the mores or conventional 
inhibitions are challenged, as in contagious mass religious confessions, member- 
ship in a large group similarly preoccupied is elective protection against self- 
criticism in light of these conventional codes. The rewards which the individual 
receives from participation in the fad require that other persons be constantly 
adopting the fad, and these rewards cease when adherence to the fad starts to 
decline. 


Intolerance toward the nonfaddist serves both to bring more people into the 
fad and to protect the member from seeing his behavior llu-ough the eyes of 
nonfaddists. By placing the outsider in the category of a person who simply 
doesn’t know what is going on, the faddist is shielded from the need to respond 
to his judgments. An essential mechanism of the fad, then, as of tlie crowd in 
general, is the formation of a sharp ingroupKJUlgroup dichotomy which insulates 
the participant against the impact of any reference groups except the faddists 

'’'mt7cwwJ as ai, organliatlolsal adi'mct. We have noted already that fads 
and crazes may appear as aspects of such otganizaUonal behavior as economic 
pursuits (land booins, for example) and scientific imestigation. A ““g" 
diffuse crowd behavior may also be an enduring aspect of organizauonal behav- 
ior This margin appears when the mies and traditions governing organired 
behavior are in some respect incomplete. Phases ot group behavior not ful/y 
governed by established rules and tradiUons may be governed by crowd mcch- 

. erouD is involved in some unusual scnlure or in a conflict silna- 
Whenever a gr p predictable. This indeterminacy provides room for 

resmhSm™ t of a group inse of coufidcucc or hopelessness in the venture. 
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A shared conviction concerning the worth of the group goal and a confidence in 
the eventual success of the group constitute morale. Morale may be simply a 
common reasonable response to the facts of the situation. Thus, troops that are 
winning battles have higher morale than those who are losing. The crowd element 
cannot be said to enter until the group sense becomes vital enough to maintain a 
egree of high morale or low morale in the face of apparently inappropriate 
circumstances. A college with a losing football team may sustain high morale in 
spi e o continued defeat. Or a school with a winning team may still share a 
communicated sense of dread of each new game. The diffuse crowd processes 
ml the gap of uncertainty by establishing a collective mood. 

Morale combines a collective attachment to a group goal with a spirit of fel- 
lowship and attachment to the group, with each aspect reinforcing the other. 


h mernbers of a group develop a collective goal which is highly valued, they 
camaraderie and fellowship. Conversely, if the 
^4 Strong fecUng of common identification, and sense in one another 
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noniic activity to anticipate the behavior of others permits the entry of crowd 
mechanisms. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 

Gottfried Haberler 


I. INTRODUCTION actions and reactions in connection with 

rr^ . which the operation of “psychological” 

mere is leal y no fnndamenlal difference ^ postulated by IhMc writers in 

between the econoinic theories and the , heir explanation of the cycle. “Psycho- 
socalled psychological t cones, o logical” factors come into consideration 
make assumptions as to economic be- economic theory in connection with 
havior in certain situations. The tea anticipations and expectations, 
difference is sometimes this. The psy- With the inlroduclion of the element of 
chological” theories inlroduce certain as- ojpoeianon. uncertainty enters the field, 
sumptions about typical reactions, mainly pmufg events cannot be forecast with ab* 
on the part of the interpreneur and the prgesion; and the farther they are 

saver, in certain situations; and these re- j^e future, the greater the un- 
actions are conventionally called psycho- and the greater the possibility 

logical, because of their (in a sense) m- unforeseen and unforeseeable disturb- 

determinate character. But the distinction g^ggj Every economic decision is part of 
between the writers who give prominence economic plan which extends into the 
to these “psychological" factors and the djjtant future. In principle, 

writers so far reviewed is, taken as a therefore always an element of 

whole, a distinction of emphasis rather unggnainty in every activity. There arc, 
than of kind. The “psychological" factore |,g^ygve^, certain cases where the element 
are put forward as supplemental to tbe uncertainty is especially great and con- 
monetary and other economic factors an $pj'cuous, such as the case of investment 
not as alternative elements of causation, g^j-gj^yrees in long processes and durable 
while on the other hand, though they may provision of funds for these 

be assigned a less prominent place m the ^^gj. jhe longer the processes in 
chain of causation, they are m no senw ^e sunk, and the more 

overlooked by the majority of writers ol ^^^^g ,jjg instruments and equipment 
the other group. ,o be constructed, the greater the elemen 
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analysis of the “non*psycholo^caI” theo- 
ries reviewed so far? If the psycholo^cal 
argument that during the upswing people 
take a more optimistic, and during the 
downswing a more pessimistic, view 
meant no more than that people invest 
more freely during the upswing and arc 
reluctant to invest during the downswing, 
it would add nothing at all to the picture 
of the upswing and downswing as drawm 
by the monetary over-investment theory. 
But the psychological theories mean, of 
course, more than that. Optimism and 
pessimism are regarded as causal factors 
which tend to induce or intensify the rise 
and fall of investment which are charac- 
teristic of the upswing and downswing 
respectively. But are optimism and pes- 
simism really separate factors definitely 
distinguishable from those analysed in the 
non-psychological theories of the cycle? 
The factors and forces making for cumu- 
lative expansion may be defined, broadly 
speaking — as they are defined in these 
theories — as low interest rates and/or the 
appearance of new investment opportuni- 
ties as a result of inventions, changes in 
demand, etc., which are themselves the 
consequences of growth of population, 
the need for replacement of outworn 
equipment and so on. An increase in in- 
vestment, however brought about, leads 
to an inflow of new money into the cir- 
culation and so to a rise in the money 
demand foe goods in general which in 
turn stimulates investment; the process 
is cumulative. An indispensable condition 
is of course an elastic money supply. 
What now is changed, if to this list of 
factors optimism and pessimism are added 
as intensifying elements? If all that is 
meant is that a fall in the rate of interest, 
or the appearance of an invention requir- 
ing for its application a heavy investment 
of capital, or a rise in demand makes peo- 
ple anticipate better returns from particu- 
lar investments, there is no new element 
in the mechanism as pictured by, say, the 
monetary over-investment theory, since 
to the latter too profits can only mean ex- 
pected profits. 

But the introduction of optimism and 
pessimism as additional factors signifies 


more than this. It implies that the con- 
nection between a fall in the interest rate 
and a change in the other objective fac- 
tors, on the one hand, and the decision of 
the entrepreneur to invest more, on the 
other hand, is not so rigid as the “eco- 
nomic" theories sometimes maintain. If «n 
a given situation the rale of interest falls, 
or demand increases, or there is a change 
in the technological situation (exploita- 
tion of an invention or introduction of 
an innovation), it is not possible on the 
basis of these data alone to predict the 
strength of the entrepreneurs’ reactions 
or the extent to which they will increase 
investment. It is true, such phrases as 
“the degree of optimism" or. “a change 
in optimism” are omnibus formulae which 
conveniently cover a number of other 
factors such as the general political situa- 
tion and other elements likely to influence 
the outcome, though to an unknown ex- 
tent. It should be clearly recognized that, 
while it is true that developments are not 
determined wholly by the objective fac- 
tors with which the non-psycbological 
theories are concerned, the introduction 
of the determinants “optimism” and “pes* 
simism” makes no positive contribution to 
the explanation of the cycle so long w 
the optimism and pessimism remain 
purely psychological phenomena — i.e-* 
states of mind of the entrepreneurs (or 
other members of the economic commu- 
nity with whose behaviour the theory B 
concerned). We cannot observe states of 
mind; but it Is possible to make certain 
observations from which states of mind 
or changes of mind can be inferred. It B 
at this point that the “psychological" 
theories have a positive contribution to 
make. 

What observable factors are there 
(other than those which have already 
been taken into account by the “non- 
psychological” theories) that go to make 
people optimistic or pessimistic — i.e., that 
stimulate or discourage investment? There 
is in the first place the fact that, in a pe- 
riod when demand and production arc 
rising in many branches of industry, pr®' 
ducers in branches which have not yet 
fell an increase in demand arc inclined to 
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expect one. The connection between the 
objective factors (interest rate, etc ) with 
which the non-psychological theories are 
concerned and the volume of investment 
is, as it were, loosened. The response of 
total investment to changes in the objec- 
tive factors becomes stronger than “ra- 
tional” economic considerations would 
suggest. Professor Pigou, in this connec- 
tion, speaks of “errors of optimism.” Lav- 
ington likens businessmen who infect 
each other with confidence and optimism 
to skaters on a pond. "Indeed, the confi- 
dence of each skater in his own safely is 
likely to be reinforced rather than dimin- 
ished by the presence of numbers of his 
fellows. . . . The rational judgment that 
the greater their numbers the greater will 
be the risk is likely to be submerged by 
the mere contagion of confidence which 
persuades him that the greater the num- 
bers the more safely he himself may ven- 


project current experience too confidently 
into the future. All this leads them to an 
excessive valuation of capital assets. As 
Mr. Keynes says. “It is an essential char- 
acteristic of the boom that investments 
which will in fact yield, say, 2% in con- 
ditions of full employment are made in 
ihc expectation of a yield of, say, 6%, 
and are valued accordingly.” 

The theorists who stress the psycholog- 
ical factor, especially Professor Pigou and 
Mr. Keynes, point out, furthermore, that 
the discovery of errors of optimism gives 
birth to the opposite error of pessimism. 
Professor Pigou speaks of “the mutual 
generation of errors of optimism and pes- 
sunism.” The above passage from Mr. 
Keynes continues; “When disillusion 
comes, this (optimistic) expectation is 
replaced by a contrary ‘error of pessi- 
mism,’ with the result that the invest- 
ments which would in fact yield 2^6 m 


lure. . , 

Another point to which the psycholog- 
ical theories direct attention is the faa 
that, when demand and prices have wn- 
tinued for a while to rise, people get into 
a habit of expecting more and more con- 
fidently a further rise of equal or approx- 
imately equal extent— that is to say, they 


conditions of full employment are ex- 
pected to yield less than nothing: and the 
resulting collapse of new investment then 
leads to a state of unemployment in whien 
the investment, which would have yielded 
2% in conditions of full employment, in 
fact yields less than nothing.” 


Fashion. Fashion is T’ 

^ style of clothing which was to „„e year looks strangely 

Vn automobile or a coiffure P behavior is not all that 

aept in another year, t ts change may ^vetop. 
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While fashion tends to reinforce established status distinctions, fads may estab- 
lish prestige at variance with the conventional scale. The pace-setters of a fad 
may come from any stratum, and the fad may be adopted more quickly within 
the lower levels of the society. Based upon priority of adoption of the fad and 
intensny of activity in its behalf, the prestige accorded may be a substitute for 
established prestige. Thus fashion is conservatizing with regard to the social 
structure, while fads may promote ehange. 

Tbe cyclical character of style changes in fashion is often stressed, but with 
a talse impression of fixed repetition of styles. Of necessity the variation of some 
Sn ,if r' Styl^such as dress length and width— will be cyclical 

effpi-t rath 'T** pfacticality and mores. However, style consists of the total 
that the ° elements. A. L. Kroeber’s studies of fashion have shown 

different^im ^ ° Styles during recent centuries is different for 

or elTminteH Fttthermore, specific embeUishments are added 

out toaether 't" ““^^^tily regular sequence. While there is a tendency to 

reDetTtfnn of « T' t^E^tded as harmonious, there is seldom a total 

irSar staw n recurrence which have been noted are fairly 

sens? that a i°" variation within the larger cycle.* Thus, in the 

tain limits (ea n. t"- niakes possible only variations of style within cer- 
sarily bfsome^h?™ , '’5' decency), there must neces- 

preoL totaT oSwfh?" ‘■®'^P““>?tion of styles. But the conception of any 
at hand. * ^ ^ recurrence of identical styles is not justified by evidence 

be appliS'to'^shi^n*™" deciding whether collective behavior concepts can 
behavbr. Vicorous the relative determinacy and spontaneity of fashion 

individual choice does not theory of fashion have argued that 

look the evSee a°a n? uchlTl f 

vention of crowd mecha?sms ^Pl?' Stunt the im 
behavior cannot predict the dir^i- ordmary participant in fashion 

serve as the rcL^threurt wh?h e? ^^towd can 

even though that consensus refiects a prieeiplUreeZHt" 

the indus°t™ i™SvS"'lSrSrV^e Kea''d?h''-'^ 

high demand which can be mainrnins.rf ^ production to an artificially 
on account of style before their inirin ? i'? tegular obsolescence of goods 
quently. there is much feWoTT • '’een exhausted. Conse- 

rates of style change. But a larce and deliberate acceleration of normal 

fashion so much as the carefuf studv of P*““"“E « not the creation of 

changes which will take place regardfess of wh?” °t‘’^t to anticipate 

Neither the cultural determiMcv nor =‘“““=5 the style leadership, 
change seems to be complete. Typically the mrs^h’"^”''™^' “"‘t°‘ '“thi°n 
style but several, by coveting " “"S'-' 

made with the help of sirle leaders ne?nns nf' ® of the dominant style is 

ings and whose selections among arailable stvh?^''®° who have personal follow- 
lolla^ers. The style planneT ote^ren/^^^ 
fashion leaders for trial reactions, and^ afrer a 
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carefully the general reactions. Thus there is abundant opportumty for popular 
selection and for establishment of a partially spontaneous consensus through 
crowd meclianisms operating within the channels of the established status system. 

At times of more radical style change, or of reversal in direction of style 
change, there is often an aroused collective opposition. Such aroused opposition 
developed at the close of World War II when the “new look” was abruptly intro- 
duced following wartime interruptions of normal style fluctuation. The resulting 
process is less like a public discussing an issue than it is like the rumor process 
in which a variety of possible definitions of the situation are heard and screened 
for consistency with the emerging collective image. The little-understood trans- 
formations whereby the reluctant and the violently opposed imperceptibly come 
to acquire the veiy tastes which they initially resisted offer one of the most poten- 
tially fruitful subjects for research on the operation of the diffuse crowd within 
the institutional structure of fashion. 


^kapiat // 

Nature of the public 
and public opinion 
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ture and of as a type of coUectivity having struc- 

thl lT “1° 0‘*J“Uvc in the concept, pubUc opinion. In defini- 

kavina word P'aced on Ute tenn “opinion,” 

Dubli/oninion in unimportant modifier. Those who use 

Lfttr STaction^hr”'' (a) as verbalization 

and (c) ataf, “ “alter of concern to a pluraUty of persons. 

Most s ud^S TrS 0 “ oontroversial rather thai coiSnsual. 

V d^l L taUnvTo l °P™o“s (d) to which the indi- 

l inSr ’f. to give overt expression, whether he has actuaUv done so or not 

of section fnndantenud datunr of pabh^opMon the unit 

ly aaprelsion. The groLp enters 

ofpubTe opMo" "^^““Pdaa fat ntteraeUon is an element in the formation 

terIis"®Hr”'foL“'me‘' °P’^™ “ “”“ved in indivrdnal 

se;mS?S££SLs 

of sommalton of md.v.dual opinions. n,„s public opinion or 

preponderant opinion, or a statement of the ajtaomcs maionty o 

alternative positions regarding the issue at hand. A third^oup 0^*^^^ 
gmsh public opmion as statements that are actually made?ve.dy in S= pre«a« 
foti^fo n^Tafos"'"' ''“P°‘“" «“pt to one’s most 
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!ion"is reSed^-nl'^" “ necessarily m merat 

thirri insf second case, but no collectivity need be assumed In the 

bo no coSSvir^ »n< stdl there need 

Stud^if'Jbe", “P’””” t^phamtely ivithin the 

study of the formation and expression of individual altitudes For those pnmarily 
interested in group characteristics and processes, however, a different conception 
necessary. From this standpoint public opinion may be defiled as the effective 
expression of a public. So defined, it need not be either majority opinion nor any 
sum of individual opinions, unless ihe mode of expression available to the par- 
ticular public at the moment is the ballot box. Fud/jc opinion becomes that which 
IS commimicated to the elective decision-makers as a consequence of the func- 
tioning of a public. From this standpoint a precise definition of the public becomes 
essential. 

The public, as a diffuse colieciivity, must consist of persons in interaction, and 
consequently must be something more than a mere audience. The public, then, 
is a dispersed group of people interested m and divided about an issue, engaged 
in discussion of the issue, with a view to registering a collective opinion which is 
expected to affect the course of action of some group or individual 
In order to sharpen the distinction between the public and the diffuse crowd 
some further refinement is necessary. While registering opinion as its ultimate 
performance differentiates the public from many diffuse crowds, some crowds do 
not go beyond the “referee” function, which is essentially that of registering an 
opinion. Furthennore, some crowds, such as a race riot or labor strife, are in- 
volved in controversy. Of these latter it is clear in some cases that there is no 
single over-all collectivity, but rather two sharply divided crowds with strong 
outgroup relations between. These arc not difficult to distinguish from the public, 
but other cases offer a greater problem. 

As a basis for distinguishing the crowd from the public, Dawson and Gettys 
divide collective behavior into two types, “collective-emotional” and “coUecti\e- 
raticnal.” Such a distinction is difficult to apply, however, for at least three 
reasons. Firef, (he mehasi esn iiardfy be diffeseMhled from irrational behavior 
without some judgment from the investigator concerning that which is logicaUy 
correct, a definition which is prone to reflect cultural orientation. Second, rational 
and emotional are not polar concepts, since a person may become emotionally 
aroused in the course of pursuing a rational course of action, eilhcr bccau^ of 
enthusiasm such as accompanies the sight of success or because of an obstacle 
to his course of action. Finally, rational /arnu o/ expression are used so csten- 
sivelv as part of the crowd, and emotional appeals are so much a part of the 

public that the distinction does not seem to be the critical Me, 

The’ key to a useful distinction can be found in further eraminalion of the 
idea that the public is "r 2 ugh“ m hare 

Trfefi to°d,'sagree®The public, then, is cmeially dislingnishcd from Ihe crowd by 
• C. A. nveson nnU'V. E. OMyr. Xn Ialroa..II» t. S«.I.loar (K™ roiX: Th. KowUa 
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the fact that interaction within it is governed by the assumption that disagree- 
ment, argument, and counterargument are legitimate. This does not mean that 
the <^er side is necessarily thought to have any worth-while points, nor that 
members of the public listen to the other side with any intention of subjecting 
eir own position to test, nor that the appeals need even follow principally 
rational form. But conceding the other man’s “right to be wrong if he wants to” 
eeps iscussion open, restricts the public to registering an opinion rather than 
taiang consummatory action, and makes the ascertainment of the “opinion of the 
public important to those effectively concerned about the issue. 

general point of view developed above, CarroU D. Clark 
«ature of the public, describes the circum- 
penera! ^hich the public arises, and makes a much-used distinction between 
general and specific publics. 


the concept of the public 

Carroll D. Clark 


Social research and social theory are in- 
creasingly obliged to take account of that 
vague and amorphous entity, the public. 
At one stage or another every social prob- 
lem has a way of involving the problem 
of public opinion. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that one reason we have so- 
cial problems, or at least recognize them 
as such, IS due to this same phenomenon 
ot public opinion. 

importance in 

opinion ns 

man? H 1™“’’ nnalysis remain 

confusion and 
doubt. Their definitions and interpreta- 
tions seem likely to rival in variety the 
uir?* of political theorists as to the na- 
^ “'0 (1) This situation be- 

RminrtT h'’ “PPnf'nt in 1924 when a 
SonaT^r? T ^‘n'inlios of the 

Pollii?f '^‘;'?f?nee on the Science of 
i “ “opo^ible to agree on a 
standardized meaning, and concluded it 
best to avoid use of the terra public 
opinion It possible.” I„ spite of Uiis rec- 
ommended abstinence, the question ot 
what the public is has continued to doc 
the steps of the political scientist, and 
there has been no perceptible diminution 
in the em ployment of the concept. (2) 

ReprlnteJ by permission of Sontliwcstcrn 
Quarterly, 13 (Mar, 193™, 


The public may be, as Walter Lippmarm 
has concluded, only a phantom, but it is 
one that continually haunts discussions of 
social and political problems. 

However, some progress has recently 
been made in the clarification of the pub- 
lic. One of the noteworthy trends of cur- 
rent work in sociology has been a reex- 
amination of basic concepts in an effort 
to develop a more coherent frame of ref- 
erence, and it was natural that public 
opinion should receive some critical at- 
tention. The chief recent contribution is 
a behavioristic view of the process of pub- 
lic opinion set forth by George A. Lun- 
berg. He finds the principal sources for 
existing confusion in the meaning of the 
term “public opinion” to lie in the sub- 
jective vagueness lent to the term “opin- 
ion by the old individualistic psychology 
and the recrudescence of the realist nom- 
inalist controversy with respect to the re- 
ality of group concepts, such as “social 
mmd,” the “crowd,” and the “public.” He 
defends, most ably, the reality of these 
social organisms as functional units and 
puts forward a behavioristic definition of 
public opinion. 

It is therefore j'ust as permissible,” he 
concludes, “to speak of public opinion as 
of individual opinion, and as permissible 
to spMk of the thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing of a group as it is to atiribuic these 



phenomena to individuals. In both eases, 
those words merely indicate a delibera- 
tive technique through which the unit 
referred to achieves a tentative adjust- 
ment.” ^ 

With the “group fallacy” bogey at 
least temporarily out of the way and a 
rough but objective definition of public 
opinion at hand, we are in a better posi- 
tion to describe the phenomena falling m 
this field of collective behavior in generic 
and mutually comprehensible terms. The 
profile of the public, however, is not yet 
clear. How are we to distinguish this unit 
whose “tentative deliberative adjustment 
constitute public opinion? What, 
mentally, are its characteristics, and how 
does it come into existence? • j 

The position to be here maintained is 
that public opinion is most fruitful y con- 
ceived from tho f° "y 

action. From this standpoint 
formal contest of views and 
baliot-bos decisions ‘ 

opinion, but the whole series of reacliom 
involved in collective deliberation Public 
opinion then becomes “ 
tWnking, and Ihe process bears more IhM 
an analogous relation to ihc md.vtduals 
••complete act of thought. 

At the mcepMo of the puoi p 
process, as in the /i‘,„„puon of 
though. of U.e 

routine action ana me s as 

preeaisting Mmbbnum^ T 

responses are licio up „aaIion is 
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ties in both cases ,n the c 
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of the action — the checking or delaying 
of overt responses until incipient tenden- 
cies or programs of action compete, mod- 
ify e ach other, and eventually take shape 
in a judgment or line of conduct that has, 
to some degree, been measured with re- 
spect to projected ends. 

If the foregoing statement be in the 
mam acceptable, what indications does it 
afford concerning the social situation in 
which the public can arise? Evidently it 
implies a situation where differences can 
be talked out Instead of fought out, and 
where a common interest transcends, or 
at least permeates, conflicting interests m 
such manner as to make possible their 
mediation in a common motive or judg- 
ment. For a group with unified attitudes 
and a definitely organized actmu-struc me 
10 funaion in this manner would present 
no problem, but a public is 
by its spontaneity, diversity of attimfc 
aL lack of a formal ''"i " 

are the individuals composing it to Sad a 
^mmoo mouve and to funetmu us an or- 

*°Part ood'lurgcss have already given 

news, will have, lor u 

rhe same meanings. I t is this cu^ ^ 

rual “tor defines Ihe Iimils 
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anses upuh^'^'idy shared experiences 
as a resull of “ 10“ ' , collecliie rep- 

and a ttaditioMi f ‘ ^ 3 aaia,y, how- 
teseolalions. In a sec I ^ ,ac- 
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lore— upon af coramu- 
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dcatioo. It IS ‘he public. 

discourse ‘but ™ " 0 “ .ban a shared 
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Introilactli" to «'■' 
p.251. 



the fact that interaction within it is governed by the assumption that disagree- 
ment, argument, and counterargument are legitimate. This does not mean that 
the other side is necessarily thought to have any worth-while points, nor that 
members of the public listen to the other side with any intention of subjecting 
their own position to test, nor that the appeals need even follow principally 
rational form. But conceding the other man’s “right to be wrong if he wants to” 
keeps discussion open, restricts the public to registering an opinion rather than 
taking consummatory action, and makes the ascertainment of the “opinion of the 
public” important to those effectively concerned about the issue. 

In keeping with the general point of view developed above, Carroll D. Dark 
extends further our discussion of the nature of the public, describes the circum- 
stances under which the public arises, and makes a much-used distinction between 
general and specific publics. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE PUBLIC 
Carroll D. Clark 


Social research and social theory are in- 
creasingly obliged to take account of that 
vague and amorphous entity, the public. 
At one stage or another every social prob- 
lem has a way of involving the problem 
of public opinion. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that one reason we have so- 
cial problems, or at least recognize them 
as such, is due to this same phenomenon 
of public opinion. 

In spite of their growing importance in 
affairs, the public and public opinion as 
concepts for group analysts remain 
wrapped in a haze of confusion and 
doubt. Their definitions and interpreta- 
tions seem likely to rival in variety the 
views of political theorists as to the na- 
ture of the state. (1) This situation be- 
came acutely apparent in 1924 when a 
Round Table on Political Statistics of the 
National Conference on the Science of 
Politics found it impossible to agree on a 
standardized meaning, and concluded it 
best “to avoid use of the term public 
opinion, if possible.” In spite of this rec- 
ommended abstinence, the question of 
what the public is has continued to dog 
the steps of the political scientist, and 
there has been no perceptible diminution 
in the employment of the concept. (2) 

Ttcprlntcd by permission ot Soutlmrstem 
Social Science Quarterly, 13 (2^£ar.. 1933), 
pp. 311-320. 


The public may be, as Walter Lippmann 
has concluded, only a phantom, but it is 
one that continually haunts discussions of 
social and political problems. 

However, some progress has recently 
been made in the clarification of the pub- 
lic. One of the noteworthy trends of cur- 
rent work in sociology has been a reex- 
amination of basic concepts in an effort 
to develop a more coherent frame of ref- 
erence, and it was natural that public 
opinion should receive some critical at- 
tention. The chief recent contribution is 
a behavioristic view of the process of pub- 
lic opinion set forth by George A. Lun- 
berg. He finds the principal sources for 
existing confusion in the meaning of the 
term “public opinion” to lie in the sub- 
jective vagueness lent to the term “opin- 
ion” by the old individualistic psychology 
and the recrudescence of the realist nom- 
inalist controversy with respect to the re- 
ality of group concepts, such as “social 
mind,” the “crowd,” and the “public.” He 
defends, most ably, the reality of these 
social organisms as functional units and 
puts forward a behavioristic definition of 
public opinion. 

“It is therefore just as permissible,” he 
concludes, “to speak of public opinion as 
of individual opinion, and as permissible 
to speak of the thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing of a group as it is to attribute these 
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The public and public opinion 
phenomena to individuals. In both eases nf th/. ,u u 

live technique through which the unit 


referred (o achieves a tentative adjust- 
ment.” * 

With the “group fallacy" bogey at 
least temporarily out of the way and a 
rough but objective definition of public 
opinion at hand, uc are in a better posi- 
tion to describe the phenomena falling in 
this field of collective behavior in generic 
and mutually comprehensible terms. The 
profile of the public, however, is not yet 
clear. How are we to distinguish Ibis unit 
whose "tentative deliberaiiveadjustments” 
constitute public opinion? What, funda- 
mentally, are its characteristics, and how 
does it come into existence? 

The position to be here maintained is 
that public opinion is most fruitfully con- 
cei\'ed from the standpoint of colleciivc 
action. From this standpoint not just the 
formal contest of views and registering of 
ballot-box decisions constitute public 
opinion, but (he whole series of reactions 
involved in collective deliberation. Public 
opinion then become; a form of group 
thinking, and the process bears more than 
an analogous relation to (he iodividual’s 
"complete act of thought.” 

At the inception of the pubiic-opinion 
process, as in the case of the individual 
thought process, we have interruption of 
routine action and the disturbance of (he 
preexisting equilibrium. Tension grows as 
responses are held up and an effort made 
to define the situation. Group attention js 
more or less sharply focalized on the is- 
sue. All of these phases have their coun- 
terpart in the individual act of thought. 
The group discussion which now ensues 
corresponds to the "inner forum" by 
means of w'hich the individual rehearses 
tentatively alternative lines of action, 
weighing them with a view to probable 
consequences. The rational or deliberative 
aspect of public opinion as distinguished 
from crowd behavior, and of individual 
thought as distinguished from impulse, 
lies in both cases in the controlled quality 


responses until incipient tenden- 
cies or programs of action compete, mod- 
ify each other, and eventually take shape 
in a judgment or line of conduct that has, 
to some degree, been measured svjjh re- 
spect to projected ends. 

If the foregoing statement be in the 
main acceptable, what indications does it 
afford concerning the social situation in 
which the public can arise? Evidently it 
implies a situation where differences can 
be talked out instead of fought out, and 
where a common interest transcends, or 
at least permeates, conflicting interests in 
such manner as to make possible their 
mediation in a common motive or judg- 
ment. For a group with unified attitudes 
and a definitely organized action-structure 
to function in (his manner would present 
no problem, but a public is characterized 
by its spontaneity, diversity of attitude, 
and lack of a formal action-pattern. How 
are (he individuals composing it to find a 
common motive and to function as an or- 
ganized whole? 

Park and Burgess have already given 
an indication as to how (his is accom- 
plished. "A public IS, in fact, organized 
on (he basis of a universe of discourse, 
and within the limits of this universe of 
discourse, language, statements of fact, 
news, wili have, for all practical purposes, 

(he same meanings. It is this circle of mu- 
tual influence within which there is a uni- 
verse of discourse Chat defines (he limits 
of (he public.”* A universe of discourse 
arises spontaneously in a primary society 
as a result of directly shared experiences 
and a traditional system of collective rep- 
resentations. la a secondary society, how- 
ever, It depends upon more complex fac- 
(Ofs — upon organization of interests and 
complicated indirect methods of conimu- 
nication. It is the latter type of universe 
of discourse that underlies the public. 

But there must be more than a shared 
interest and common understanding be- 
fore the public appears on the social hori- 
zon. The simple, static society which has 


I "Pubhe Opinion from a Behavioristic 
Viewpoint." American Journal of SocJotoffJ* 
XXXVX (Xovember, 1930), p. 396. 


s Robert E Park and Ernest IV. Burg-ess, 
Introdnetlou to the SrJeiice ot Soclologj, 
p.254. 
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both these attributes, does not, typically, 
function as a public. Nor is it because 
conflicts in purpose do not arise, nor be- 
cause there are no opinions. In this con- 
nection the distinction drawn by Profes- 
sor Park between the mores and public 
opinion has marked significance. Opinion 
does not become public opinion, in the 
sense v.e have given that term, so long as 
it merely expresses a judgment rooted in 
the mores. Public opinion involves “live” 
issues; the mores are residues of long 
since threshed out and, for the time being, 
settled issues. Where standards are abso- 
lute and values are personal, as in the 
static primary society, there may be con- 
troversy but not deliberation; gossip, but 
not, in the fullest sense, discussion. For 
while views may clash in interpreting and 
applying the existing rules of behavior to 
specific cases, the rules themselves remain 
unchallenged. Before a group can become 
a public there must be a confrontation of 
divergent attitudes involving the tacit or 
expressed rules that set the pattern of be- 
havior and fix judgment of consequences. 

If this distinction between public opin- 
ion and the mores be allowed we need to 
employ a separate term to denote the 
processes of group opinion where judg- 
ments are based on the mores alone. The 
term “social opinion,” as applied by 
Thomas and Znaniecki to the primary- 
group controls of gossip, social apprecia- 
tion. and community-wide feeling, seems 
satisfactory for thb purpose. Social opin- 
ion is “the common factor which holds 
the community together, besides and 
above all the particularities which unify 
various parts of the community, individ- 
uals, or smaller groups with each other, 
and it is the only indispensable factor.” * 
In the mechanisms of its operation, three 
original elements, according to the au- 
thors, arc to be noted: an extraordinary 
occurrence that focuses attention, the de- 
velopment of an identical attitude toward 
this phenomenon, and the awareness of 
this identity. 

In the description of its workings in 
Polish primary-group society, the charac- 
teristics that mark oil social opinion from 

sThe FolUh Feasant In Forope and 
America (let cd.). 1. 144-4S. 


public opinion are quite clearly distin- 
guishable. The attitudes toward the at- 
tention-compelling occurrence are spon- 
taneously assumed in accordance with 
tradition as preserved in the mores and 
customary behavior-patterns, and while 
gossip and persuasion are necessary to 
reconcile divergent interpretations based 
on personal diversities of experience or 
interest, nevertheless the generalized tra- 
ditional attitude and its correlative behav- 
ior-pattern are already present to be ap- 
plied to the given class of occurrences, and 
remain essentially unmodified throughout 
the process. The estimates and decisions 
made in social opinion are personal and 
absolute; the valuations that serve as cri- 
teria for defining the occurrence have 
their origin in the circumscribed, though 
ancient, heritage of the group. Social con- 
trol based on the mores assumes una- 
Dimity. Civil law and legislation cannot 
develop until divergent interests, attitudes, 
and points of view are tolerated. Hence, 
as Professor Park has pointed out, in a 
primitive, stable society all law is sacred 
and civil law does not exist. Even in so 
complex a society as China, as long as 
custom bolds its fixed and sacred charac- 
ter, civil law does not make a beginning. 
Public opinion operates as an indispensa- 
ble factor in civil law; in criminal law, it 
is social opinion that operates. 

In the clash of primary-group attitudes 
— ^as in the conflict of groups of kin or 
opposition of family interests — no ele- 
ments of fact or interpretation that pos- 
sess other than a traditional connotation 
enter into the formation of social opinion 
concerning the controversy. That is why 
we may say that discussion does not en- 
ter as a creative factor into the opinion 
arrived aU Social opinion is essentially the 
process of bringing predetermined atti- 
tudes to fit novel but classifiable cases. 

^Vhcn the social organization is wid- 
ened and complicated by economic and 
CTiItural differentiation that entail incom- 
patible schemes of group behavior, issues 
cannot always be met by the application 
of uniform traditional controls. It is at 
this juncture that publics come into exist- 
ence and public opinion commences to 
function. 



The public and public opinion 
The market place may be taken as the 
type of situation conducive to the rise of 
the public. As the center for the exchange 
of economic goods and services, that is, 
of values that can be treated imperson- 
a/ly, It demanded adiuslmenis based not 
on the irrational control of the mores but 
upon fact and news. Commodity values, 
credit, and enterprise arc determined by 
the current situation rather than by tradi- 
riofi, and for this reason the market place 
became more than a mere trading insti- 
tution. It served as a news center, a focal 
point for intelligence, and a station for 
the mobilization of novel ideas. 

la short, when current events rather 
than arbitrary standards became the con- 
trolling factor in directing activities, and 
when interests began to be organized 
functionally rather than traditionally, the 
public was bom. Modern industrial civili- 
zation may, for present purposes, be re- 
garded as a vast extension of the market 
place— a scheme of economic order that 
pushes its frontiers ever further into re- 
gions where the social organization is and 
for ages has been static and traditional. 

Wherever it has penetrated, it has pro- 
foundly modified the systems of social 
and political organization. To carry out 
the division of labor and organization of 
functional activities that are its inevitable 
accompaniments, special agencies of com- 
munication have developed as coordinat- 
ing mechanisms. All indirect means of 
communication, but especially the news- 
papsTr serve Id facililate the collective 
acts of special-interest groups. Informa- 
tional news having a relatively objective 
factual content, as distinct from human- 
interest news of emotional appeal, has 
developed in most fields of organized spe- 
cial interest, and helps to create in each 
a universe of discourse. 

Thus the market place in its broader 
phase tends to take on a "soviet” char- 
acter by virtue of the functional organ- 
ization of interests and special universes 
of discourse. Each of these “soviet” or- 
ganizations — banking, the bar association, 
welfare work, the real estate board, etc., 

— carries with it a wider following than 
the "members” or active participants, a 
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following that is indirectly, if not directly 
concerned with the activities and pro-’ 
grams falling in the special field, and pos- 
sessing more than a lay knowledge of 
these operations. The whole body of ac- 
tive participants and “interested” support- 
ers or followers share in an on-gowg col- 
lective act and become a public with 
reference to the special undertakings in 
the given field. When the indirect conse- 
quences of these undertakings affect other 
groups or society at large and these con- 
sequences arc perceived and reacted to 
by the latter, a still wider public comes 
into being. 

In other words, there are special as 
well as general publics, and failure to 
recognize this fact prevents a full appre- 
ciation of the functions of public opinion. 
Walter Lippmann's lucid analysis of the 
functions of the public clears away the 
misconception of a single public omni- 
competent to deal with the manifold prob- 
lems of democracy, but when he limits 
the actual publics to the bystanders, as 
distinct from the “insiders,” or active par- 
ticipants jn a controversial affair, he re- 
stricts unduly the public's scope and re- 
duces to a shadow its functions. The 
“insiders,” in most cases, are the special 
publics or their representatives. When in- 
terests ordinarily left in their hands come 
into collision with other interests or pro- 
duce uodesired consequences affecting a 
wider social body, the general public, of 
which they remain an active part, begins 
to function. 

Specisf petbPes, iwth "soviet” organaa' 

Cions at their core, have developed as a 
phase of the secularization of society that 
has gone pari passu with the extension of 
the market place, or, as most would put 
It, with the growth of modern civiliza- 
lion. To the extent that group behavior is 
secularized, it comes under the control of 
objectively determined fact and rationally 
predicted consequences instead of tradi- 
tion, magic, or irrational sentiment. The 
interests defining a special public are to 
some degree technical and participation 
in its activities requires a certain amount 
of special knawledge. The universe of dis- 
course of such a public, as a natural con- 
sequence, takes on a somewhat csotcnc 
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character. The activities, as well as the 
vocabularies of the publics of belles let- 
tres, of banking and finance, of racing or 
organized baseball, of welfare movements 
and reform, and so on, are likely to be 
rather mysterious to the uninitiated, while 
the operations and discourse of science 
appear not infrequently to be downright 
magical. 

Special periodicals, technical journals, 
the departmentalized sections of the daily 
press, and other communicational medi- 
ums cater to the interests of “soviet” 
groups and their publics, centering atten- 
tion on common objects and coordinating 
activities to common ends. News in such 
fields tends to be stripped of sensational 
and symbolic qualities, and to approach 
the accuracy of scientific fact. The degree 
of secularization of a public may be 
measured more or less reliably by the 
objectivity of Us news. 

The competence of a public to deal 
with its problems is a variable depending 
upon such other variables as its equip- 
ment of special knowledge, the efficiency 
of the communicative devices that supply 
it with news and facts, and the effective- 
ness of its organization. The special pub- 
lic, within Its own field, has special com- 
petence. All publics, it is true, think 
largely in terms of stereotypes, but the 
latter are indispensable factors in thought 
of whatever son. Whether they falsify the 
environment or effectively simplify it for 
practical action depends upon how they 
are built up, checked, and utilized. It is 
not the purpose here to minimize the sig- 
nificance of irrational factors in public 
opinion, but to insist that the range and 
influence of such factors rest not upon 
their inherent nature or the inherent lim- 
itations of the public so much as upon 
the variables of the public’s organization 
and functioning. 

There is, no doubt, a sharp contrast 
between the competence of the special 
public dealing with issues in its domain 
and the general public as it functions 
through the feudal set-up of party poli- 
tics. The news and the data affecting the 
deliberative adjustments of the latter, un- 
like the former, are largely selected for 


their power as emotional stimuli or their 
congruity with prevailing stereotypes, 
with little regard for their accuracy or 
relevance as facts. Mr. Lippmann is not 
far wrong in restricting the competence 
of such a public to a few crude discern- 
ments which enable it to throw its force 
behind one or the other of the contest- 
ants.* But it should be remarked that the 
general public in its political capacity is 
functioning in a region that is still largely 
magical, traditional, and unsecularized. 
Encompassing the most divergent experi- 
ences that our highly mobile and hetero- 
geneous social life has evolved, this public 
possesses scant means of translating such 
experiences into generally intelligible pur- 
poses and meanings. As a consequence, 
its universe of discourse (if indeed it may 
be said to have one) is fragile and ten- 
uous, its common motives are transitory 
and ephemeral, and its focus of attention 
is as wayward and evanescent as the 
front-page content of the newspapers it 
reads. At the same time, the problems 
with which it has to cope are notoriously 
complicated and profound. This is the 
state of affairs that has brought many pro- 
tagonists of democracy to the verge of 
despair. 

The performance of the general public, 
after all, partakes more nearly of the na- 
ture of social opinion, as heretofore de- 
scribed, than of public opinion. Its fugi- 
tive attention is largely preoccupied with 
scandals, trivia, and sensational occur- 
rences. One may say without serious ex- 
aggeration that its only universe of dis- 
course is in the news of mass appeal. But 
if such news is considered not from the 
standpoint of taste or esthetics but from 
that of social interaction, it takes on a 
new significance. For it becomes unmis- 
takable that the human-interest and sensa- 
tional material on which is centered so 
largely the public’s attention presents ex- 
actly those “extraordinary occurrences” 
that set in motion the processes of social 
opinion and provide data for the forma- 
tion of moral judgments. The communi- 
cations of the general public, then, turn 
out to be largely concerned with getting 

«Tho riiantoni Public, pp. 77ff. 
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a basis for a larger common understand- like iho of oo»v u- uu .l 

hshing a wider consensus and a moral issues with which ibe general public is 
Th'n ofvi *K « -I poorly prepared to deal. Jn time, bow- 

fho n ri® f ? Of social competence on ever, special organizations and '‘soviet” 
(he part of this wider public will proceed groups spring up and assume the major 
mly as fast as interests are rationalized, responsibilities in each field. These “vol- 
This impliM more than the free flow of untary associations” are the core of spe- 
facts which, according to some theories, cial publics, but at critical junctures they 
IS all that IS necessary to set in motion appeal to the general public, often in the 
an enlightened public opinion. Facts get capacity of propaganda agencies 
their meaning from their relationships In conclusion, it would appear that the 
wiihm a universe of discourse and their basic functions of the general public will, 
cflccttvc utilization depends upon the ad- as time goes on and the functional organ- 
equacy of this basis for interpretation as ization of activities proceeds, be restricted 
well as upon their being given free play increasingly to settlement of broad mat- 
in reorganizing stereotypes and the ongo- ters of policy, such as those dealt with by 
ing course of action. The wider public not the board of directors of a very large and 
only is deficient in a background of com- far-flung business or philanthropic instl- 
mon meanings that might enable it to tulion. The simile has its disadvantages 
employ facts in defining and interpreting but it at least suggests that the ‘‘meddling" 
situations, but it lacks a technique for or- of the genera] public in matters requiring 
ganizing the otperiences of its diverse ele* technical knowledge is likely to have con- 
ments, or for integrating the productive sequences similar to those produced by 
but dispersive activities of interest-groups over-zealous boards. With special publics 
launched on separate and often conflicting assuming the chief responsibility in their 
Careers. own fields, the general public will be left 

The rationalization and organization of (he problem of integrating more or less 
specific interest, however, have the effect unrelated specialisms and of defining the 
of relieving the wider public of all but common objectives of the Great Society, 
the most general responsibilities in the This appears to be its unescapable bur- 
fields involved. As affairs long private, den. 


The issue. A fundamental aspect of (he public is the issue about which it forms, 
and one of the fundamental processes within the public is the definition and 
change of issues. Occasionally an issue may be fixed in advance, but usually the 
public defines and redefines the issue in the course of its deliberations. Not all 
issues that can be posed and that are logically relevant are necessarily the subject 
of public opinion. The public rejects or ignores certain statements of issues. In 
so doing an atmosphere is created in which those who define the issue in a man- 
ner acceptable to the public can communicate intelligibly and those who define 
issues in other ways are thought to be confused, dealing with irreievanaes, and 
the like. The issue, then, consists of those points of dispute about which people 


agree to do their disagreeing. 

From this point of view a major task m studying public opinion is to ascertain 
how the public defines the issue. When people arc polled on a synthetic issue, 
i e., an issue created in the public opinion laboratory, they may provide answer 
whose interpretation will be misleading, or answers that seem to shift rapidly and 
fortuitously. For example, individuals have been polled at vanous times concern- 
ing their wiUingness to enter service in the event of war. Such a question 
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unlikely to become an issue in public opinion for at least two reasons. First of 
all, people sense that in the face of organized authority there will be no organized 
resistance in large numbers, and comments along this line are understood as 
merely “letting off steam.” Second, the issue is an unpleasant one since no con- 
ceivable alternative course of action will be a gratifying one. Hence, people avoid 
facing this issue until the choice is forced upon them, while concentrating their 
attention and discussion on issues that can be phrased in more hopeful terms. 

When the public must register its opinion through such measures as electing 
a public official, the issues about which the public made its decisions may not be 
indicated. Errors may also arise in predicting the outcome of elections by misde- 
fining the issue. The accurate prediction by Louis Bean of the unexpected out- 
come of the 1948 presidential election in which Harry S. Truman was returned 
to office led some persons to predict mistakenly a similar outcome in 1952. The 
error in prediction probably lay not so much in erroneous procedure or in any 
general shift in people’s attitudes toward the economic and social issues involved, 
but in a shift in the predominance of particular issues. Thus people who had not 
changed in their judgment of the economic issues involved may have felt that in 
1952 the war and international issue was more important than the economic 
issues and hence shifted their vote to the Republican candidate. 

Evidence of the constant shift in definition of issues is provided in a study of 
public opinion during the period leading up to American entry into World War II. 
Hadley Cantril has effectively pointed out that public opinion shifted in the direc- 
tion of war not so much by the conversion of individuals from the anti-war to 
the pro-war position as by a succession of issues, each of which aligned people 
progressively closer to war participation. This approach has at least two impor- 
tant implications. First, we may hypothesize that many, and perhaps most, 
changes in public opinion consist of redefinitions of issues which group people 
differently. And second, public opinion may change without any necessary change 
in the attitudes and opinions of individuals. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN FLUX 
Hadley Cantril 


Joha Adams once wrote that “public in- 
formation cannot keep pace with facts.” 
What was true in the early nineteenth 
century is not so true today. Our country 
is for the first time in a war during a 
period when the development of reporting 
and communicational facilities makes it 
possible for nearly everyone to keep pace 
with the facts. At least 90 per cent of us 
cither have radios or read daily news- 
papers. 


Reprlnteil In part by permission of The 
Amerlc.an Academy of PoUllcal and Social 
Science, from The Annals of the Amerlran 
Academy ot PulUIcal and Social Science, 
220 (March. 1042). pp. 136-150. 


^ This familiar situation is more revolu- 
tionary than we may realize. Among other 
things, it means that public opinion in 
our democracy has become sensitized to 
events. We take it for granted that we 
shall be widely and instantaneously in- 
formed. And we take it for granted that 
the opinions we hold or evolve are im- 
portant — for us and for the country of 
which wc are a part. We, the people, feel 
and know that wc have become more sig- 
nificant than ever before, with the nar- 
rowing of the barrier that separates “us” 
and our range of experiences from our 
elected representatives and their range of 
experiences. 
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This is also the first critical period in 
our Nation’s history when it has been pos- 
sible to determine rapidly what opinion is 
—a possibility Lincoln craved when he 
said just before the Civil War, “What I 
want is to get done what the people de- 
sire to have done, and the question for me 
u how .0 And .ha. TfTa.’ stoU toat 

cial seen.... .s, .hcreforo, ,4 ,^ 0 . of u. had no opinion, 84 

A, per ecn. of u, vo.ed for England and 
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or no chance of our slaying out of the 
war. When asked what we probably wohW 
do if a war broke out, about one-third of 
us thought we would remain neutral, one- 
fourth of us believed we would send 
troops to Europe, and almost half of us 
thought we would send war materials but 
no troops. When asked what side we 


examine sysieuiai*s.a*t; 

on a sensitive public. At the present time, 
data arc being gathered more rapidly than 
they can be exhaustively analy-zcd. But 
the flux of American opinion smee the 
ou.break of .he war in Europe can at 
least be outlined. 

THE ISSUES CHANGE 


out, pel WCIU 

per cent of us voted for England and 
France. 2 per cent for Germany. 

2. T/ie first two weeks after the out- 
break of (he European war. During this 
period we harbored a complacent o_^i- 
mism We wanted to watch and wait. The 
issue was still whether or not to help 
land and France by selling supples. The 


THE issuta uiiA.'-j*- lana ano riaiih.c — y , . 

Under present SiT FrTKe'lo wm the war; half of us be- 

more difiicult than usual for lieved the war would last one year or less. 


and rrance lo wu* u.w 

lieved the war would last one year or less. 
Sliahtly over half of us thought this coun- 
try should sell supplies to the democra- 
ciU but if we did sell supplies, over 90 
per cent of us thought we should be paid 
fo c^sh Smost half of us with opinions 
said at that time that if 


more ouiicuu umu - 

the recent past with any 
sues have changed with the ."ntreh 
events. We can recapture some ""P^” 
of the war issues we faced 
stazes of the conflict if we sample the an- 
swers to questions asked at stx scattered 

‘“r/t wore ,/.e ontireok 0 / ne^f™.hrwe^^onld 

in iiZe. In the fall of 1«3 o' m taud 'ujhe n„r 

thought England and France had ma*^^ dec^^ turth^t 

mistake when they gave m to .howed this opinion seemed based more 

Sudeten demands. We also ^ a r mote sense of duty than on any 

time that the Muntch °e„i of probable urgency. , 

creased the likelihood of a gen following French armistice. 


England and Frencc. 

what we should d one side 

tween on the other, we 

and Germany an the ques- 

were about evenly supplies to 

tion of selling food and jar ^ 

the democracies. materials to 


)nquest of trance, wy ^ Our re- 

us thought we wou j^tjemion to our 
action was • ^tely three-fourths 

own defense. ^bie-bodied 

of us were now saymg Army 

men should se^e one y^a^^^ 
and that the w^st of us thought 

called up for inadequate, 

our defense Pr“^'‘“ ,^5 Continent. 

■nungs leoked “ “.ish vieten-- 

We were not so su f 
The majority of us saw 
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portant for us to stay out of war than to 
help Britain. A majority of us were not 
in favor of sending food to Britain in our 
own ships. A majority of us felt we should 
try to have friendly trade and diplomatic 
relations with Germany if she won the 
war. The issue now was whether or not 
we should give up our neutrality to help 
the British. 

4. Mid-fall 1940. By late October, 
after the British demonstrated their ca- 
pacity for resistance and after it became 
clear that the foreign policy of the Roose- 
velt Adminktration remained firmly set 
against appeasement and withdrawal, the 
question facing most people was whether 
or not we should resist Hitler by aid to 
Britain short of war. The emphasis shifted 
from a program of passive aid to Britain 
to a program of more active resistance to 
Nazi Germany. About half of us were 
now willing to let England borrow money 
to buy food and war supplies from this 
country. Over half of us were willing to 
send more planes to England, even 
though this might delay our own national 
defense program. Forty per cent of us 
with opinions were in favor of changing 
the Neutrality Law to permit American 
ships to carry war supplies to England. 


5. Late spring 1941. After the Balkan 
invasion the issue was whether or not to 
resist Hitler at any cost. . . . Over half 
of us with opinions favored convoying 
ships to Britain. Over two-thirds of us ap- 
proved the recent passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

. . . opinion varies when questions are 
stated under different contingencies, in- 
terventlonist opinion vacillating from 78 
to 8 per cent. . . . insofar as general ob- 
jectives were concerned, two-thirds of us 
seemed definitely agreed that we should 
follow through with our aim of defeating 
Nazi Germany, even though this program 
seemed likely to involve us in war. 

6. Just before declaration of war. By 
late November 1941 the question seemed 
to be when will we fight? Over 80 per 
cent of us thought we would get into the 
war in Europe; over two-thirds of us with 
opinions thought we would soon be at war 
with Japan. Seventy per cent of us said 
that if our present leaders and military 
advisers believed the only way to defeat 
Germany was for this country to go into 
the war, then we would go in. Approx- 
imately the same number thought it was 
more important to defeat Germany than 
to stay out of war. Almost a third of us 
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Fio. 1. How public opinion stepped to war 
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“arrr/orrrcr 

thoughtGcrmany\toiildw,n.OfIhesreal 3. During the early period of the 

muZ Lfth' Americans felt that 

war over two-thir* be- we would not become involved. When 
lievcd Germany would be brought to her hostll.ties began, however, more people 
icnees only after our own Army, Navy, thought we would be drawn in, bm this 
and air force had joined the fight. We expectation suddenly dropped when it 
were practically unanimous in saying that seemed too late to help. Since late sum- 
we could beat Japan. Eighty per cent of ner 1940, the number predicting our en- 
us were sure our Navy could beat the trance has steadily risen. 

Ja^nese Navy. 4. A dose relationship between our de- 

This change of issues through lime, sire to help Britain and our expectation 
leading step by step from complete neu- of a British victory is seen by comparing 
trality to a declaration of war, is dia- Figures 2 and 3. We do not like to bet on 
grammed roughly in Figure 1. a loser, even if he is a friend. 


TRENDS OP OPINION 
Since the social context changes so 
rapidly with events, questions that make 
sense one week may be meaningless the 
next. It is therefore ditScuit to frame 
many questions which can be repeated 
over a considerable period of time for 
trend purposes. But some questions have 
been appropriate since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, and others have been 
repeated for shorter intervals. Some of 
these trends of opinion are shown in Fig- 
ures 2, 3, and 4. 


5. The American people easily decided 
to resist Japanese aggressions. There have 
been no signs of appeasement on the part 
of public opinion. 

6. ITie higher number of people (shown 
in Figure 3) who would “vote to go to 
war against Cerroany” than who thought 
we “should enter the war” was due chiefly 
to the fact that people were more willing 
to go to war if they felt they could per- 
sonal/y play some part in making the de- 
cision. 

7. The American people did not change 
their opinion concerning Britain’s war 


In general, these diagrams teli their 
own dramatic story. However, a few ob- 
servations are noteworthy. 

1. The ups and downs in the diagrams, 
especially Figure 2, show beyond any 
shadow of doubt that public opinion is 
sensitive to events. 

2. The curve most sensitive to the 
course of events is that indicating which 
side people think will win the war. Here 
wishes are most closely reiated fo opinion. 
Also, the average man has little solid smd 
long-time strategic information on which 
to base his judgments. When separate 
trend curves of expectation are made by 
economic class, there is clear indication 
that persons of the upper income groups 
are more vacillating in their opinions than 
persons in the low income group. The re- 
lationship between the curve representing 


aims. Approximately a third of (hem be- 
lieved at the beginning of the war that 
Britain was fighting to preserve democ- 
racy. This figure remained constant. 

8. The diagrams show the effect of 
certain events. For example: 

a) The signing of the German-Ilalian- 
Japanese Pact of late September 1940 did 
not scare Americans away from their pol- 
icy of aid to Britain at the risk of war. 

b) During October 1940, when both 
ma/or Presidential candidates were min- 
imizing the probability of actual interven- 
tion, there was over a 10 per cent drop 
of those who favored aid to Britain at the 
risk of war and also of those who thought 
we would become involved in (he ivar. 

c) The President’s fireside talk of De- 
cember 29, 1940 increased by about 8 per 
cent the number who thought it was more 
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important to help England at the risk of 
war than to keep out of war. If this talk 
had been sustained by some action, the 
rise in opinion might easily have held. 

d) The effect of Russia’s entrance into 
the war was to lift American optimism 
concerning the war’s outcome and to de- 
crease slightly the number of people who 
thought we would enter the war- After 
Russia was invaded, there was a slight in- 
crease of those who thought it was more 
important to aid Britain than to stay out 
of war. Hitler’s talk of his Holy War 
against Communism made no impression 
on the American people. 

OPINION AND POLICY 

Early in May 1941 the Gallup poll first 
asked the question “So far as you per- 
sonally are concerned, do you thiok Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has gone too far in his 
policies of helping Britain, or not far 
enough?" ... In spite of the fact that 
United States aid to Britain constantly 
increased after May, the proportion of 
people who thought the President bad 
gone too far, about right, and not far 
enough remained fairly constant. 

This does not mean, however, that even 
a President with Roosevelt's popularity 
could have carried the 50 pec cent mid- 
dle-of-roaders as he did with any radically 
different policies than those he actually 
pursued. It seems almost certain (bat the 
majority of the American people, with 
access to news telling them of totalitarian 
aggressions and of our own state of pre- 
paredness, would never have followed ci- 


ther an appeasing Roosevelt or a Roose- 
velt obviously trying to hurry us into war. 
A close examination of poll results does 
show, however, that since the late spring 
of 1941 the public has been considerably 
ahead of the President’s official stated 
policy. For example, if instead of using 
the President's name in the question 
above, the question is changed to “So far 
as you personally are concerned, do you 
think the United States has gone too far 
in its policies of helping Britain, or not 
far enough,” the “not far enough” alter- 
native generally draws about 32 per cent 
of the vote, instead of the usual 20 per 
cent when the President’s name is men- 
tioned. If the President had chosen to 
“get us into war” somewhat faster, there 
is every evidence that he could easily have 
dove so. The public was half waiting lor 
a push from its leader. The reverse may 
also have been true. 

Anyone who has followed public opin- 
ion through the polls or any other sys- 
tematic device knows that since the out- 
break of World War II, the common man 
in this country has been ahead of his 
Congressman in urging more aid to Brit- 
ain and her Allies. The complete record 
cannot be given here; but In Table 1 are 
listed at random some of the more impor- 
tant issues that have come before Con- 
gress, together with the dates on which at 
least 50 per cent of the people who had 
opinions voted for implementation of the 
interventionist program indicated. In 
every case it will be seen that Congress 
lagged behind the people — sometime ten 


Table 1. Comparison of public opinion and congressional legislation 



Public Opinion 

When Passed 
by Congress 


Per Cent of Those with 
Opinions Who 
Voted “Yef 

1 1 

Date \ 

Repeal arms embargo 

Make war supplies available to democracies 

50 

8-17-39 

11- 3-39 

on noncash basis 

52 

5_14_J0 

3-1 1-1 1 

Conscript man power 

SO 

5-14-40 

1 S-28-40 

Use U.S. Navy to convoy supplies 

53 

4-25-4 1 

1 n_i3-ll 

Use American ships and crews to carry 
supplies 

55 

10- 1-tl 

11-13-41 
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months, sometimes only one month, an 
average of about four months on our 
small sample. The figures err, of course, 
on the conservative side, since the polk 
did not tap opinion each week during the 
period when people were making up their 
minds. 

With respect to Japan, the record shows 
that by late March 1941, 60 per cent of 
the total population wanted to stop Jap- 
anese aggressions at the risk of war, and 
as early as June 1938, over three-fourths 
of the total population favored an em- 
bargo on all war supplies to Japan — an 
embargo finally pm into efTeci by the 
President more than three years later. 

SOME CHAR.VCTEWSTICS OP OPINION 

The trend charts and the national aver- 
ages reported refer only to the direction 
of opinion. As we have already noted, the 
general orientation of opinion was set be- 
fore the war began — only 2 per cent of us 
said we wanted Germany to win. To learn 
how we got more specific directives and 
to appreciate the dramatic climax of opin- 
ion with our entrance into World War II, 
it is therefore necessary to see what other 
dimensions of opinion were operative. 

intensity. Changes of opinion depend 
in part upon how strongly people hold 
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their opinions— how convinced they are 
of their beliefs. For a number of reasons, 
this dimension of intensity is difficult to 
measure in large population. NVbat meas- 
ures we have made are at least consistent 
with one another, and show that by and 
large, the ratio of “strongly” held to 
“mildly” held opinion was greater among 
interventionists than among noninterven- 
tionisls (Figure 4). They also show a 
progressive increase in the intensity of in- 
terventionist opinion. With the possible 
e.xccplion of the brief critical period in 
midsummer 1940, it would have been 
consistently more difficult for interven- 
tionists than for nonintervcotionists to re- 
verse their opinions. 

Stabthiy. The stability of opinion is 
essentially a measure of both the direction 
and the intensity of opinion at dilTerent 
times and under different circumstances. 

It is readily tested with polling devices by 
the use of split but comparable samples 
of the population, each of which receives 
questions biased in various directions. The 
results of many such tests indicate that 
opinion concerning war aims and objec- 
tives has been stable since the spring of 
1941 — the majority of us were convinced 
that the Nazis had to be defeated; how- 
ever, opinion concerning the instrumenta- 
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tion of these aims, or opinion on topics 
which the common man knew Httls about 
or had little interest in, has been rela- 
tively unstable. Two examples of the sta- 
bility of opinion concerning war aims 
may be cited. In both these instances, 
biased wordings produced no differences 
in results. 

In April 1941 the Fortune poll reported 
results on a number of questions deliber- 
ately biased in opposite directions when 
asked of two populations (A and B be- 
low) but asked in a straightforward way 
of a third comparable population (C be- 
low). 

Population A: 

Hitler will never be satisfied unless he 
dominates the U.S. because it is the rich- 
est country in the world. 

Agree 63.3 per cent 

Disagree 22.3 per cent 

Don’t know 3.9 per cent 

Population B: 

Hitler is only interested in making Ger- 
many a powerful nation in Europe, and 
talk about his wanting to dominate this 
country is just British propaganda. 
Disagree 68.0 per cent 

Agree 21.3 per cent 

Don't know 10.7 per cent 

Population C: 

Do you think that Hitler wants to dom- 
inate the U.S.? 

Yes 69.3 per cent 

No 23.0 per cent 

Don't know 7.7 per cent 

July 1941 the Oihee of Public Opinion 
Research asked the following questions of 
comparable sample populations; 
Population A: 

Some people say that since Germany is 
now fighting Russia, as well as Britain, it 
is not as necessary for this country to help 
Britain. 

Agree 20.2 per cent 

Disagree 72.4 per cent 

No Opinion 7.4 per cent 

Population B: 

Some picople say that since Germany will 
probably defeat Russia within a few 
weeks and then turn her full strength 
against Britain, it is more important than 
ever (hat we help Britain. 


Agree 71.0 per cent 

Disagree 18.9 per cent 

No Opinion 10.1 per cent 

Breadth. A third dimension of opinion 
is its inclusiveness, or generality. We want 
to know if a person’s attitude toward one 
problem has any bearing on his attitude 
toward another problem. Is one opinion 
merely something to which a person has 
become conditioned, or is it something 
related to a larger mental context? By and 
large, as we should expect, opinions con- 
cerning the war form consistent patterns, 
indicating that the various opinions in a 
common pattern trace back to the same 
roots or standards of judgment. 

The way opinions hang together is il- 
lustrated in Tabic 2. If the opinion pattern 
of the “Keep Out” group is compared to 
the pattern of the “Help England” group, 
the significance of each becomes more ap- 
parent. Particularly noteworthy in this 
table is the fact that interventionist or 
noninterventionist opinion appears en- 
tirely unrelated to the presence or absence 
in the family of men of military age. 

Depth. For the psychologist concerned 
with motivation, the most fascinating 
chapters in the story of public opinion 
during the war are those which trace dif- 
ferent opinions of different people back 
to their basic determinants. From what 
comprehensive frames of reference are 
opinions derived? What are the bases of 
these frames of reference? How are opin- 
ions related to the ego? Each psychologist 
will explore the dimensions of depth ac- 
cording to his own conceptual framew'ork. 

We cannot describe this search for de- 
terminants here, but it is vital for us to 
record in the story of opinion flux the ra- 
tionale behind opinions before this coun- 
try became a partner in the shooting war. 

. , , Three conclusions stand out espe- 
cially from [a classification of] the chief 
reasons people gave in June 1941 for 
thinking it was more important to try to 
keep out of war or to help England at the 
risk of war. . . . First, the great majority 
of people who favored an aid-to-Britain 
policy did so for hard-headed, realistic, 
selfish reasons. Second, nonintcivcotion- 
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“Which of these two things 
do you think is more impor- 
lant for the United States to 
try to do; 

To keep out of war our- 
selves, or 

To help England win, even 
at the risk of getting into 
the war?” (3-12-41) 


Keep Out 
(Per Cent) 


Help England 
(Per Cent) 


f/ational Total 

Any men In family between 16 and 36? 
Willing to fight or have family member fight? 


If Germany defeats England will she attack 
U. S. in next ten years? 

If England falls, will Germany control trade? 
Was it a mistake for U. S. to enter last war? 
^Vhich side will win? 


If Germany wins, will you be as free to do ' 
what you want as you arc now? 

If Germany wins, will we have to pay for ' 
strong defense and be poorer than wo are / 
now? 

ist altitudes were based primarily on tra- 
ditional pacifist appeals, applicable to any 
war at any time. Third, the character of 
Britain’s war aims was quite incidental 
in determining opinion. 

In view of the nature of opinion as re- 
vealcd by these dimensions, the increas- 
ingly belligerent mtetventiomst answer of 
the Ameriean people to the eon^ of 
world events is easily understood. Most of 
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75 
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12 

Neither 1 
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3 

Undecided 

25 

10 

Yes 

52 

24 

No 

38 

72 

No Opinion 

10 

4 

Yes 

54 

78 

No 

35 

16 

No Opinion 

11 
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US were simply convinced that it was to 
our own self-mterest to defeat the Nazis; 
this determination was so deeply rooted 
that it could not be sidetracked; our ex- 
tensive news services and mass media of 
communication won our confidence and 
kenl us so well informed that we became 
iDcreasingly alert to the implications 
events and courses of action had for our 
self-interest. . • • 
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conceived by the members of the public as belonging together. In some instances 
there may be a clearly-defined hierarchy of issues, in some instances the public 
may evidence uncertainty as to just what it is supposed to be deciding, and in 
other cases there may be definitely factional definitions of issues. 

The presence of competing definitions of the issue may create a public opinion 
consisting of sharply opposed groups made up of individuals who are only slightly 
divergent in their individual opinions and attitudes. The public which was con- 
cerned about the activities of Senator Joseph McCarthy and his investigations of 
“un-American activities” represented such a polarity more in terms of issue- 
definition than in terms of individual opinions. The anti-McCarthy group tended 
to define the issue as that of preserving free speech and thought against totali- 
tarian inroads, and consequently defined the opposition as fascistically inclined. 
The pro-McCarthy group defined the issue as the protection of America from the 
fifth-column activities of an enemy power, and hence regarded the opposition as 
“soft” toward communism or unwilling to protect their nation from danger. 
Among those who see the opposing argument more clearly, there is likely to be a 
partial admission of the charges accompanied by an insistence that they do not 
refer to the most important issue. Thus, on one side a defender of freedom from 
“thought control” speaks of the necessary “calculated risk” of subversives in 
certain types of organizations. On the opposing side a pro-McCarthy speaker 
declared: 

I was six months in the State Department, and 1 know how dirty they can play. 
It takes a dirty fighter to fight a dirty fighter. The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
has made a lot of mistakes but he has been pointing at the right thing.* 

A further aspect of the public is the nature of the divisions of opinion which 
develop about the issue. Out of an initial variety of responses there evolves 
throu^ discussion a consolidation of points of view into a limited number of 
alternatives. Once such a consolidation takes place it is difficult for any individual 
to communicate within the public any view other than one of those predefined. 
Each participant is assigned to one of the accepted divisions, and those who resist 
such classification are said to be confused and inconsistent. By such an attitude 
the public resists modification of its pre-established divisions. 

The number of different positions that are recognized may be intrinsic to the 
issue or, more often, a function of the intensity of interest, the sense of urgency, 
and the type of action indicated. Within a public not marked by a sense of ur- 
gency there are likely to be a large number of recognized positions which can 
be taken, but as a greater sense of urgency prevails there is a tendency toward 
the consolidation of positions ultimately into only two opposing views. The public 
then treats all expressions as indicative of adherence to one of these two posi- 
Uons. A person who refuses to adopt completely either point of view is told to 
stop hedging, to come out in the open and reveal his true colors. This principle 
may be illustrated by contrasting the diversity of viewpoints regarding the tolera- 
tion and recognition of communist activity in the United States during the early 
1930’s to the polarization during the “cold war” period of the early 1950’s. 

Mode of expression of public opinion. A public is necessarily shaped by the 
manner of registering public opinion toward which it is oriented. If public opin- 

• From the files of Holph II. Turner, 
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H r'^ ^ ‘''® ”™™n> number of individuals 

comnnttcd to going to the poU and voting. If public opinion is to be registered 
througJi testimony before a congressional committee, the emphasis is more likely 
to be concentrated on securing a wide range of organizational representation but- 
tressed by convincing evidence of public support. If public opinion is to be reg- 
istered mrougli informal influence upon official decision-makers, the incorporation 
into the public of persons respected by decision-makers may be crucial. 

The very existence of a public may be dependent upon some sense that there 
are effective ways in wliich public opinion may be registered and that some notice- 
able effect upon the course of action will result. In a book entitled The Phantom 
Public, Walter Lippmarm suggests that “The private citizen today has come to 
feel rather like a deaf spectator in the back row, who ought to keep his mind on 
the mystery off there, but cannot quite manage to keep awake. ... He lives in a 
world which he cannot see, does not understand and is unable to direct.” Prob- 
lems of communication in modem society have already been underlmed in the 
selection by Louis Wirth. As the conviction becomes general that nothing can 
come of public discussion, interest drops, activity subsides, and publics as we 
have defined them disappear. There may be unfocused discussion and random 
complaining, but there will be few genuine publics entering into discussion with 
a purpose. 

One feature in the mode of expression of public opinion is the overlapping of 
publics and the intertwining of issues. When certain issues are thought to be 
closely related, a fairly definitive registration of public opinion on one issue may 
effectively structure the less definitive public opinion on a related issue. Such was 
the case in the unseating of the Pasadena Superintendent of Schools following the 
rejection by the voters of a proposed tax increase for the schools. The latter 
seemed to be accepted by the community and the public itself as indicating public 
opinion regarding the superintendent and his policies in general, though a subse- 
quent poll of individual voters produced different evidence. 


THE ENEMY IN PASADENA 
Carev McWilliams 


Last summer ibe delegates to the National 
Education Association’s convention were 
told that a general attack is being organ- 
ized on public education in the United 
States. “The enemy,” warned Harold Ben- 
jamin, dean of the University of Mary- 
land’s school of education, "is trying our 
lines with a number of local, probing 
raids, attempting to find out where we are 
weak or strong, testing his methods of at- 
tack, recruiting and training his forces. 


Reprinted In part by permission 
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building up his stockpiles.” Even then it 
was clear, as Dr. Benjamin pointed out, 
that the issue shaping up m Pasadena was 
likely to be the test engagement. 

In selecting Pasadena as the testing 
ground, the Enemy demonstrated real in- 
sight. Pasadena is not only a well known 
community but it has been rated the 
model small city of the nation. If the con- 
trol of its schools could be captured, the 
school systems of even larger communi- 
ties might be captured and by the same 
irethods. In Pasadena, also, the opposi- 
tion was; commanded by WiJJard E. Gos- 
lin, one of the outstanding public school 
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administrators in the country. If Goslin 
could be routed— so the Enemy reasoned 
— lesser administrators would be easy vic- 
tims- The victory which the Enemy has 
just won in Pasadena, therefore, demands 
careful study as a model in miniature of 
the big battle for control of public educa- 
tion which is now shaping up in the 
United States. 

I 

Like almost everything else in Pasa- 
dena, the schools had always been run by 
the “better elements.” School board elec- 
tions were a mere formality, educational 
controversies were unknown, and general 
school policies were accepted as fixed and 
ordained, like the Ten Commandments. 
Then in 1947 the unheard-of happened: 
rebel candidates defeated two incumbents, 
both prominent Pasadenans who had 
served for more than a decade. To run 
for the school board without being “in- 
vited” to do so was audacious, but to un- 
seat two incumbents endorsed by the 
“better elements” was dangerously “sub- 
versive.” Today this election has been for- 
gotten; it is noted here merely to indicate 
that the crisis in the schools had begun a 
full year before Willard E. Goslin came 
to Pasadena. 

The two rebel candidates had cam- 
paigned on the single issue that, after 
twenty years, the Pasadena schools needed 
a new superintendent. The incumbent re- 
signed with their election and the board 
then asked 75 civic organizations what 
kind of superintendent they wanted. The 
answer was unanimous: “The best that 
money can buy.” The board’s choice was 
Dr. Goslin, then in charge of the public 
schools in Minneapolis. Named as one of 
the five outstanding public school admin- 
istrators in America, Dr. Goslin bad just 
missed, by one vote, being selected to di- 
rect the New York school system. For a 
city of 112,000 population to walk off 
with an educator of this prominence was 
quite a feat The bait that attracted Gos- 
lin was the promise of a free hand, in- 
cluding permission to select a small nu- 
clear staff. The board knew, and all 
Pasadena knew, that some changes nugbt 


be needed in the schools after twenty 
years under one administration. 

To Dr. Goslin the public school is the 
central institution in American life. It is 
not an adjunct to the community; it is the 
community, organized to achieve its high- 
est purpose. One of his first acts there- 
fore was to appoint a series of advisory 
committees made up of teachers and par- 
ents, of administrators and laymen. The 
committees were not only to work out 
solutions to particular problems but to 
create a new awareness of the schools as 
a community concern. The committee on 
conservation and outdoor education came 
up with a recommendation for a year- 
round camp, where youngsters might 
study animal life, soil erosion and con- 
servation problems generally and, at the 
same lime, live together for short periods 
as a miniature co mmuni ty. The commit- 
tee on child guidance and counseling, 
findmg that the Pasadena schools fell be- 
low desirable norms, recommended the 
appointment of a full-time psychiatric 
case worker and suggested greater empha- 
sis on child guidance and mental health. 
The committee on hu man relations 
sirred the need for greater emphasis on 
racial understanding and social democ- 
racy. And so it went. 

While ihe commitlees were at work. 
Dr. Goslin brought in a number of “out- 
side” experts as part of an in-service 
training program, it being his theory that 
the leaching staff and the administrative 
staff should keep abreast of what w’as hap- 
pening in some fields outside their own 
specialties. He was anxious also that the 
staff should be a team, sharing the same 
values, goals and understandings. Among 
these visitors was William Heard Kilpat- 
rick of Columbia University, who con- 
ducted a workshop in the summer of 1949 
on the subject, “Wc Learn What We 
Live." At this point there were a few 
raised eyebrows but no audible protests 
or demurrers. 

U 

Dr. Goslin soon discovered that bis 
predecessor had retired at a most oppor- 
tune time. From 1940 to 1948, enroU- 
meot had steadily climbed but the school 



plant had not expanded nor bad the tax 
levy been increased. A building program 
could not, of couRe, be carried out dur- 
ing the war, and in the postwar period 
everyone was of the opinion ihat costs 
would eventually decline. Faced with an 
cniergcncy that had been budding up for 
eight years, and sensing a still greater 
emergency, Goslio proposed, and the 
school board approved, an increase in the 
tax levy from 90 cents to SI.34 per $100 
assessed property valuation. An increase 
of this size, proposed by a new adminis- 
tration, doubtless seemed excessive. Older 
residents in California never appreciate 
the consequences of migration, nor are 
the newcomers always aware (bat they 
create special problems. By 1948 old-tim- 
ers were complaining that there were 
"whole streets in Pasadena on which the 
people have not lived for more than five 
years.” It was against this background, 
then, that an election to approve the new 
tax levy was scheduled for June 2, 1950. 

Feeling confident that an expansion 
program would be approved, Goslin then 
proceeded to draw up a proposed rezon- 
ing of school districts— a routine proced- 
ure, since population increases and the 
construction of new schools usually call 
for some revamping of districts. But there 
was an additional reason in this case, for 
Dr. Goslin had unearthed the paradoxical 
fact that in Pasadena racial and ethnic 
minorities were concentrated in the newer 
and more modern schools. This refreshing 
reversal of custom had come about by 
reason of long adherence to a zoning sys- 
tem under which the ‘‘better elements” 
could have their children transferred to 
certain preferred schools — preferred, that 
is, in terms of social prestige. These 
schools were the older schools, located in 
the elite neighborhoods; but, m these 
same neighborhoods, small pockets of 
Mexican and Negro settlements were to 
be found in which servants and domestics 
lived in close proximity to their employ- 
ers. Ordinarily their children would have 
attended the schools in the neighborhood, 
but Pasadena's elite, with characteristic 
politeness, had sorted out the minority 
children and routed them to new schools. 
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outside the district, in which enrollment 
was often 60 per cent of capacity by com- 
parison with 120 per cent capacity enroll- 
ment in the so-called “better” schools. 
Goslin W'auted the new districts to be 
based on standard norms and to ignore 
social and racial preferences. 

With tempers rising over the proposed 
tax increase, a huge crowd surged into 
the regular board meeting at which the 
rezomng proposal was to be discussed. In 
fact the crowd was so large that the hear- 
ing had to be adjourned to the auditorium 
of near-by Junior high school — ^an occur- 
rence Without precedent. The sesstoa 
lasted for five hectic hours; the discussion 
was loud and vehement; and the press re- 
ported the meeting as “a lively and free- 
swingiog affair.” In a new and strangely 
tense atmosphere, divisions which had 
long been latent suddenly yawned like 
chasms across which neighbors hurled ep- 
ithets at each other. Frustration accounted 
in pan for this miensiiy of feeling; the 
opposition hesitated to discuss the racial 
issue and felt compelled to rest its case 
oa other grounds. Everyone sensed, more- 
over, that rezoDing in itself did not war- 
rant all this excitement; the growth of the 
city alone made some rezoning impera- 
tive. Although no one said so, everyone 
sensed that rezoning, like the approach- 
ing election, had suddenly become a gam- 
bit in a larger struggle for power. 

Ill 

As June 2 approached. Pasadena found 
Itself divided from top to bottom over an 
issue which had suddenly become in- 
vested with unspoken implications. The 
issue was clearly not economy ys. extrava- 
gance, retrenchment vr. expansion. The 
Pasadena chamber of commerce had en- 
dorsed the proposed increase in the tax 
levy and the opposition frankly conceded 
that its objections were ideological as well 
as fiscal. The immediate issue was simply 
whether more funds should be raised to 
finance the construction of new schools; 
yet, in some mysterious way, this issue 
had become charged with an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning; namely, tVho is to con- 
trol the schools and for what purpose? 

The verbal violence which now echoed 
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in the staid precincts of Pasadena was 
quite unheard-of. The school board elec- 
tion of 1947 had been lively, to be sure, 
but this was a real brannigao. Supporting 
the increased tax levy were such groups 
as the P.T.A., the League of Women Vet- 
ters, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the B’nai B’rith, the local 
chapter of Ae National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
the Pasadena chamber of commerce. 
Nominally the opposition was led by a 
group known as the Pasadena School De- 
velopment Council, directed by one Frank 
Wells, of whom little was known. Indeed 
little was known about the council except 
that it had come into being a year or so 
earlier but had been inactive until the in- 
crease in the tax levy had been proposed. 
In the opposition, also, was Pro Amer- 
ica, under the spirited direction of Mrs. 
Morgan G. Padelford, one of Pasadena’s 
more formidable society matrons and the 
daughter of Albert W. Hawkes, former 
senator from New Jersey. But just as the 
real issue was not openly voiced, so the 
real opposition was sUent or remained 
undefined. This opposition was “the En- 
emy’*; that is, no one in particular but 
rather a tendency, a situation. Before dis- 
cussing the campaign, therefore, this im- 
personal Enemy must be brought into a 
little sharper focus. 

IV 

Curiously enough, the Enemy had tried 
to schedule the first test engagement in 
Los Angeles. On January 16, 1950 — some 
months before the Pasadena school situa- 
tion became a focus of interest from coast 
to coast — the Los Angeles Herald-Express 
launched a series of articles on the sub- 
ject, “What’s Wrong with the Schools?*' 
Repeating stock charges against public 
education, the articles ucre agitational 
rather than critical; familiar complaints 
were repeated as “signals,” for clearly a^- 
tational purposes. Based on interviews 
with “rank-and-filc” citizens, the articles 
indicated that cvciything was wrong and 
nothing right uiih the schools. 

The reporter who prepared the articles 
kept insisting that he was being bom- 


barded with letters from complaining par- 
ents; that many parents feared the schools 
were being taken over by dictators mas- 
querading as progressive educators; and 
that the three R’s had been supplanted by 
“calcimine, clay and confusion.” Many of 
the articles were made up of quotations 
from letters written by irate parents, uni- 
formly critical in tone, and published with 
such terse captions as “Deplorable,” 
“Wants Results,” “Boiling Mad,” “Un- 
taught,” “Who Is to Blame?” “Long Over- 
due,” “Powder Keg,” “Foreign Bom,” 
“Progressive Rot.” The articles had no 
theme, reported no facts, reached no con- 
clusions. Clearly the purpose was to use 
a loaded question — “What’s wrong with 
the schools?” — to encourage the articula- 
tion of all sorts of discontents as a means 
by which Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles schools, might 
be publicly “persuaded” to softpedal an 
expansion program. Dr. Stoddard got the 
point and the agitation promptly subsided. 

Up to this time, the Pasadena news- 
papers had indicated little awareness that 
(here was or might be anything wrong 
with the city’s schools. But extras carrying 
(he first of the Herald-Express articles 
were hardly on the streets before the In- 
dependent, recently converted from a 
shopping guide to a newspaper and anx- 
ious to take circulation from the conserv- 
ative Pasadena Star-News, began to sneer 
and snarl: “Kindergarten to college in 
twelve easy lessons,” ‘Too much paint 
daubing,” “Parents raising Hail Columbia 
in L. A.,” and so forth. And now, for the 
first time, a new note was struck: “more 
and more parents” were sending their 
children to parochial schools, where disci- 
pline was stressed. This plug for the pa- 
rochial schools was coupled, rather sig- 
nificantly, with the charge that the public 
schools were costing “more and more” 
every year. 

A clue to the appearance of the ar- 
ticles in the Herald-Express may be found 
in the fact that on January 26, 1950, the 
Los Angeles chamber of commerce had 
devoted the occasion of its fifty-ninth an- 
nual banquet to the thesis that federal aid 
to education would be “subversive.” The 
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day before the banquet, the Los Angeles 
Times carried an editorial captioned, “If 
the Schools Would Only Educate.” The 
caption, related to the following day’s 
headlines, suggested that federal aid to ed- 
ucation should be opposed because the 
public schools weren’t doing a good job. 

As the election approached, the Pasa- 
dena situation became of ever increasing 
inrerest to the Los Angeles Times. Under 
the heading, “Pasadena Becomes Schools* 

Test Tube,” the Times ran six articles on 
the Pasadena school situation during the 
week preceding the election. Curiously 
enough, these articles were all devoted to 
issues of educational policy. Readers 
might well have concluded that the voters 
of Pasadena were about to pass judgment 
not on a proposed increase in the tax levy, 
but on matters of educational policy 
which were being debated by American 
educators twenty years back. But perhaps 
a discerning reader might have conciud^ 
that the Times, in the guise of stalking 
John Dewey, who had just celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday, was inciting voters to 
rebel against an increased tax levy. 

The articles in the Times did reveal, 
however, a good deal about the nature of 
the Enemy’s propaganda. Goslin’s empha- 
sis on race relations, human rights and the 
United Nations became, in this lurid read- 
ing, a plot to indoctrinate children with 
dangerous thoughts. The proposal to add 
a full-time psychiatric case worker was 
interpreted as a scheme to alienate kid- 
dies from their mommies and daddies. 

Similarly, the mountain camp proposal 
was described as a technique by which 
“the child” was to be turned against his 
family. Large attendance at recent board 
meeiings was presented not as a healthy 
manifestation of public interest, but as an 
attempt to “load” meetings with individ- 
uals interested in “political socioiogy" 
rather than education. Only one of the 
six articles even touched upon the merits 
of the proposed tax increase. But to un- 
derstand just how John Dewey, pragnia- 
tism and progressive education got in- 
volved in the June 2 election, one must 
cut back to the campaign. 
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There is a fable that in Pasadena’s pre- 
cincts the rich and retired dwell in a se- 
clusion so complete and silent that noth- 
ing can be heard there save the ticking of 
the clocks and the hardening of the arter- 
ies. This seclusion, howev’cr, was rudely 
violated in the weeks which preceded the 
June 2 election. Both sides took Co (he 
airways; telephone campaigns were organ- 
ized; leaflets fluttered from the skies and 
pamphlets were tucked under doorways. 
The little known Pasadena School De- 
x'clopment Council was suddenly well 
financed and extraordinarily active. On 
the morning of the election, ten thousand 
telegrams went to voters from selected 
mailing lists. Noting the excitement, all 
sorts of organizations began to dabble in 
(he election for stnctJy pnvate purposes. 
For example, the P.T.A had earned the 
enmity of Pasadena’s “senior citizens” by 
opposing a pension scheme at a prior 
statewide election; now the “senior citi- 
zens” saw a chance to settie scores with 
(he P.TA. On election day, the School 
Development Council carted the aged off 
to (he polls, not a few in wheelchairs and 
ambulances. Prior school elections had 
seldom brought out a vote of even 7,000, 
but on June 2 a record 32,000 votes were 
cast and the increased tax levy was 
snowed under by some 22,000 votes. 

Dunag the campaign Max Merritt 
Morrison, of the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church, disturbed over the tenor of 
a meeting sponsored by the School De- 
velopment Council, preached a sermon 
about it He said: 

It was one of the most disturbing ex- 
periences we have had since we came 
to Pasadena eight years ago. If anyone 
had told us that "it can happen here, 
we would not have believed them. At 
this meeting we heard good American 
citizens — men and women of Pasadena 
whom we have learned lo admire for 
their unselfish service to our commu- 
nity-ridiculed, accused of giving s>m- 
oathy to un-American acuviti«. and 
our free public school education re- 
ferred to as “rubbish.” Ail the speeches 
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made were against the tax measure and 
our school authorities, and anyone who 
attempted to speak on the opposite side 
or to ask a simple question was shouted 
down and told to go home. ... 1 went 
home from the meeting heartsick. 

One of the things that most disturbed 
Dr. Morrison was the distribution, at this 
meeting, of large quantities of vicious an- 
tipublic-school propaganda. Among the 
items were pamphlets with such titles as 
Progressive Education is Subverting 
America, Must American Youth Be 
Taught that Communism and Socialism 
are Superior to Americanism? They 
WANT Your Childl Progressive Educa- 
tion Breeds Delinquency and How Red 
are the Schools? All these pamphlets were 
written by a Mr. Zoll and carried the im- 
print of the National Council for Amer- 
ican Education. 

Thanks to Dr. Morrison, Pasadenans 
learned that A. Alderson Zoll, “Ph.D.,” 
had been an ardent Coughlinite in 1942; 
that he had worked with Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Joe Kamp, Upton Close and Mer- 
win K. Hart; that the National Council 
for American Education is merely ZolFs 
alter ego; that such sponsors of the coun- 
cil as General Jonathan M. Wainright, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Senator Karl 
Mundt, and Stanley High of Reader's Di- 
gest had resigned when Zoll’s well known 
anti-Semitic background was publicized 
in the New York World-Telegram on 
August 25, 1948. 

The Pasadena School Development 
Council promptly published a statement 
repudiating any connection with Zoll but 
echoing his favorite themes. The theories 
of John Dewey and William H. Kilpat- 
rick, the council added, were “as great a 
threat to the American system of govern- 
ment ... as any subversive threats by 
parties of the right or the left . . . Re- 
gardless of what Zoll or his group may 
be, the material ... is about as subver- 
sive as the American Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights'* (that is, the material at- 
tacking the public schools). 

The defeat of the proposed tax increase 
did not, of course, appease the School 
Development Council. Almost before the 


votes were counted, the council leveled 
its first direct attack on the teachers: all 
teachers must take a loyalty oath. The 
Pasadena education association, com- 
posed of a majority of the city’s 1,200 
public school teachers, promptly agreed 
and asked the council members to join 
with them in making the affirmation. The 
council agreed but countered with the 
charge that the teachers’ oath was nothing 
more than “a fancy flag salute”; something 
stronger was required. Too long to quote 
here, the oath which the council proposed 
is, without doubt, the most complicated 
and detailed “ism” disavowal yet con- 
cocted, Among other renunciations is 
this: “I do further swear that I have not 
attempted to influence anyone — child or 
adult — by innuendo or by direct or indi- 
rect statements tending to create doubt or 
to weaken anyone’s faith in American in- 
stitutions and the superiority of the Amer- 
ican system over all others.” At the same 
time the council insisted that its real con- 
cern was with curriculum and educational 
ideologies, and it has since demanded a 
general textbook inquiry. Also, hardly 
was the election over before Frank Wells, 
director of the council, left for San Diego 
to launch a similar campaign there, the 
San Diego schools having been “redefined 
and reanalyzed” as late as 1948 by the 
heretic, William H. Kilpatrick. 

VI 

That the election settled nothing is con- 
clusively shown by a public opinion sur- 
vey prepared by the John B. Knight Com- 
pany for the Pasadena teachers, who were 
anxious to find out why the proposed lax 
increase failed. Was discipline satisfac- 
tory? “Yes,” replied 63.6 per cent of the 
parents with children in the schools, 46.6 
per cent of the nonparents and 83 per 
cent of the teachers. Was enough empha- 
sis being placed on the three R’s? “Yes,” 
said 46.5 per cent of the parents, 30.9 per 
cent of the nonparents and 74.4 per cent 
of the teachers. Were classes too large? 
“Yes,” said 52.5 per cent of the parents, 
47.2 per cent of the nonparents and 85.1 
per cent of the teachers. Were students 
getting enough personal attention? "No,” 
said 55.15 per cent of the parents, 56.8 



per cent of ihc nonparents and 19.6 per 
cent of the teachers. Should pupils be 
graded on how they compared with other 
pupils or on their own effort? "On their 
own effort,” said 70.6 per cent of the par- 
ents, 68.4 per cent of the nonparents and 
66.7 per cent of the teachers. Of the en- 
tire sample, 77.5 per cent thought the 
schools should provide guidance, 89.2 per 
cent favored vocational guidance, and 
90.S per cent approved cdueational guid- 
ance. By and large these replies indicate 
a surprisingly large measure of agreement 
on most issues, but this agreement was 
Concealed and negated by the election. 

Even more revealing were the answers 
to the key question: "if you voted against 
the tax levy, why?” ‘Too many taxes al- 
ready,” said 39.1 per cent; "Don't need 
money, system not being run well now,” 
said 20.9 per cent; "Money would be mis- 
spent,” said 20 per cent, with other objec- 
tions shading off in minor percentages. 
Only 4.6 per cent of the sample voted 
against the levy because of any lack of 
confidence in the superintendent, and only 
10 per cent voted against the levy be- 
cause they were opposed to "progressive 
education”! 

Who, then, uerc those tvho voted at 
the election? Only 52 per cent of those 
having children in the schools bothered 
to voce, by comparison with 60.9 per cent 
of the nonparents. Of the property own- 
ers, 58 per cent voted, by comparison 
with 25.7 per cent of (hose who did not 
own property. In a narrow sense, there- 
fore, the efecti'on simply determined that 
properly owners without children in the 
schools do not like to pay higher school 
taxes. But the election unfortunately had 
many larger meanings. . . . 
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VII 

All summer long the issue of Goshn’s 
retention was debated in Pasadena. Would 
the board stand firm or, yielding to pres- 
sure, would it demand his resignation? 
The school term opened with no overt in- 
dication that any change was contem- 
plated. But the Pasadena School Develop- 
ment Council was determined to exploit 
the victory which it had won in June. A 
call was sent out for the state senate com- 


mittee on education to hurry to Pasadena 
to aid in the movement to oust Dr. Gos- 
Im, The day the committee arrived in Los 
Angeles, the board of education in Pasa- 
dena demanded Dr. Goslin’s resignation 
in order, so it was said, "to restore har- 
mony” in the schools (November 10, 
1950). A few days later the Los Angeles 
Times carried the triumphant headline; 
“Progressive Education Tossed Out — ^Pas- 
adena Schools to Abandon Policy After 
Years of Trial." 

Before Goslin acted on the board’s re- 
quest, however, the state senate commit- 
tee convened in a crowded hearing room 
in Pasadena’s city hall. Here the full fury 
and incredible wildness of the attack 
against Goslin were unleashed. Witnesses 
for the Pasadena School Development 
Council implied that Goslin was a "Red” 
on the basis of his membership m the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
and the fact that he served on an advisory 
committee for UNESCO' The showing of 
such films as "The Brotherhood of Man” 
was denounced, with the hearty approval 
of the coromiiiee, os "subversive ” In fact 
the entire intercullural educational pro- 
gram was denounced as subversive. 

Thus, while hundreds of Pasadenans sat 
back, stunned and amazed, the public 
school system was attacked with a fury 
and violence shocking to witness. The at- 
tack was so violent, and was so clearly 
based on elements of pure delusion, that 
public opinion began to rally rapidly to 
Goshn's side. When Dr. Ooshn was finally 
Aearxf, 6e was grtisrr « staading ovaiioa by 
the crowd as he left the stand. The Los 
Angeles Mirror (November 17) carried 
a story vvith the headline, ‘‘Pasadena 
Board May Rescind Act to Fire Coshn," 
and for a time ft seemed that the opposi- 
tion’s attack had backfired. 

But the sane and sensible “middle-of- 
Ihe-road” opinion in Pasadena bad learned 
too late the real nature of the attack; 
namely, that it was not against Goslin or 
“progressive education” so much as it was 
a carefully laid plot to capture control of 
the public schools. The finale came on 
November 2i when Dr. Goslin resigned. 

Even before he resigned, however, the 
papers announced that a "civic associa- 
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tion” in Denver had renewed the cam- 
paign to force the resignation of Kenneth 
E. Oberholtzer, another outstanding pub- 
lic school administrator. There again the 


familiar demand was voiced that Ober- 
holtzer resign “unless the ‘progressive ed- 
ucation’ system was abandoned” {Denver 
Post, November 16, 1950). . . . 


In the analysis of public opinion, avenues of expression other than the ballot 
have seldom been, explored. Herbert Blumer calls our attention to the great im- 
portance of other modes of expression. Even when issues are supposed to be 
settled by public election, much of the total impact of public opinion occurs dur- 
ing the period when decision-makers are trying to assess the issues upon which 
public decision hinged. At this point the representatives of various organized 
groups play a major role and the Individual within the public is able to express 
himself only through organizational membership. Blumer also discusses certain 
aspects of the composition of the public which are relevant to the following 
section. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Herbert Blumer 


1.) Public opinion must obviously be rec- 
ognized as having its setting in a society 
and as being a function of that society in 
operation. This means, patently, that 
public opinion gets its form from the so- 
cial framework in which it moves, and 
from the social processes in play in that 
framework; also that the function and 
role of public opinion is determined by 
the part it plays in the operation of the 
society. If public opinion is to be studied 
in any realistic sense its depiction must 
be faithful to its empirical character. . . . 

2.) A society has an organization. It is 
not a mere aggregation of disparate indi- 
viduals. A human society is composed of 
diverse kinds of functional groups. In our 
American society illustrative instances of 
functional groups are a corporation, a 
trade association, a labor union, an ethnic 
group, a farmers’ organization. To a ma- 
jor extent our total collective life is made 
up of the actions and acts of such groups. 
These groups are oriented in different di- 
rections because of special interests. These 
groups differ in terms of their strategic 


Reprinted in part by permission of The 
American Sociolof^lcal Society, from Her- 
bert Blumer, "Public Opinion and Pubilc 
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position in the society and in terms of 
opportunities to act. Accordingly, they 
differ in terms of prestige and power. As 
functional groups, that is to say as groups 
acting individually in some corporate or 
unitary sense, such groups necessarily 
have to have some organization — some 
leadership, some policy makers, some in- 
dividuals who speak on behalf of the 
group, and some individuals who take the 
initiative in acting on behalf of the group. 

3.) Such functional groups, when they 
act, have to act through the channels 
which are available in the society. If the 
fate of the proposed acts depends on the 
decisions of individuals or groups who 
are located at strategic points in the chan- 
nels of action, then influence and pressure 
is brought to bear directly or indirectly 
on such individuals or groups who make 
the decisions. I take it that this realistic 
feature of the operation of our American 
society requires little explication. If an 
action embodying the interests of a func- 
tional group such as a farmers’ organiza- 
tion depends for its realization on deci- 
sions of Congressmen or a bureau or a 
set of administrators, then ciTorls on be- 
half of that action will seek to influence 
such Congressmen, bureau, or adminis- 
trators. Since in every society to some dc- 
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grcc, and in our American society to a 
large degree, Ihcrc are individuals, com- 
mittees, boards, legislators, administra- 
tors, and executives who have to make 
the decisions affecting the outcome of the 
actions of functional groups, such key 
people Income the object of direct and 
indirect influence or pressure. 

4.) The key individuals referred to who 
have to make the crucial decisions are 
almost inevitably confronted with the 
necessity of assessing the various influ- 
ences, claims, demands, urgings, and pres- 
sures that are brought to bear on (hem. 

Insofar as they are responsive and respon- 
sible they are bound to make such an 
assessment in the process of arriving at 
their decisions. Here I want to make the 
trite remark that in making their assess- 
ments these key individuals take into ac- 
count what they judge to be worthy of 
being taken into account. 

5.) The above points give a crude but 
essentially realistic picture of certain im- 
portant ways in which our society oper- 
ates. The fifth feature I wish to note is 
that public opinion is formed and ex- 
pressed in large measure through these 
ways of societal operation. This point re- 
quires a little elaboration. The formation 
of public opinion occurs as a function of 
a society in operation. I state the matter 
in that way to stress that the formation of 
public opinion does not occur through an 
interaction of disparate individuals who 
share equally in the process. Instead the 
formation of public opinion reflects the 
functional composition and organization 
of society. The formation of public opin- 
ion occurs in large measure through the 
interaction of groups. I mean nothing es- 
oteric by this last remark. I merely refer 
to the common occurrence of the leaders 
or officials of a functional group taking a 
stand on behalf of the group with refer- 
ence to an issue and voicing explicitly or . „ • i 

implicitly this stand on behalf of the the expression of group views. But in ad- 
group. Much of the interaction through to (he voicmg of vieivsjnjhe ope^ 
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the group. Afany of the members of the 
group may subscribe to the view without 
understanding it, many may be indifferent 
about it, many may share the view only 
in part, and many may actually not share 
the view but still not rebel against the 
representatives of the group who express 
the view. Nevertheless the view, as indi- 
cated, may be introduced into the forum 
of discussion as the view of the group and 
may be reacted to as such. To bring out 
this point in another way, one need merely 
note that in the more outstanding expres- 
sions of view on an issue, the individuals 
almost always speak either explicitly or 
implicitly as representatives of groups. I 
would repeat that in any realistic sense 
the diversified interaction which gives rise 
to public opinion is in large measure be- 
tween functional groups and not merely 
between disparate individuals. 

I think that it is also very clear that in 
the process of forming public opinion, in- 
dividuals are not alike in influence nor 
are groups that are equal numerically 
in membership alike in influence. This is 
so evident as not to requue elaboration, 

It is enough merely to point out that dif- 
ferences m prestige, position, and influ- 
ence that characterize groups and individ- 
uals in the functional organizations of a 
society are brought into play in the for- 
mation of public opinion. 

The picture of a scries of groups and 
individuals of significantly different influ- 
ence interacting in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion holds true equally well with 
reference to the expression of public opm- 
ion. By expression of public opinion I 
mean bringing the public opinion to bear 
on those who have to act in response to 
public opinion. This expression is not in 
the form of a parade or array of the 
views of disparate individuals, in an open 
forum. Where the views are voiced in 
open forum they are likely, as has been 
indicated, to be in one way or another 


which public opinion is formed is ihrou^ 
the clash of these group views and p^i- 
tions. In no sense does such a group view 
imply that It is held in equal manner and 
in equal degree by all of the members of 


forum, the expression of public opinion 
is in the form of direct influence on those 
who are to act in response to public opin- 
ion. Through such means as Jellers, tele- 
grams, petitions, resolutions, lobbies, del- 
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egations, and personal meetings interested 
groups and individuals bring their views 
and positions to bear on the key persons 
who have to make the decisions. I am not 
concerned with whether such forms of 
expressing public opinion should occur; I 
merely wish to emphasize that in any re- 
alistic consideration of public opinion it 
must be recognized that such means of 
expressing public opinion do occur. A so- 
ciety which has to act will use the chan- 
nels of action that it has in its structure. 

6.) The last feature of public opinion 
that I wish to note Is that in any realistic 
sense public opinion consists of the pat- 
tern of the diverse views and positions on 
the issue that come to the individuals who 
have to act in response to the public opin- 
ion. Public opinion which was a mere dis- 
play, or which was terminal in its very 
expression, or which never came to the 
attention of those who have to act on 
public opinion would be impotent and 
meaningless as far as affecting the action 
or operation of society is concerned. In- 
sofar as public opinion is effective on so- 
cietal action it becomes so only by en- 
tering into the purview of whoever, like 
legislators, executives, administrators, and 
policy makers, have to act on public opin- 
ion. To me this proposition is self-evident 
If it be granted, the character of public 
opinion in terms of meaningful operation 
must be sought in the array of views and 
posifiotis wfitch enter into the considera- 
tion of those who have to lake action on 
public opinion. 


It is important to note that the individ- 
ual who has to act on public opinion has 
to assess the public opinion as it comes 
to his attention, because of the very fact 
that this public opinion comes to him in 
the form of diverse views and usually op- 
posed views. Insofar as he is responsive 
to public opinion he has to weigh the re- 
spective views. How this assessment is 
made is an obscure matter. But one gen- 
eralization even though trite, can be made 
safely, to wit, that the individual takes 
into account different views only to the 
extent to which such views count. And 
views count pretty much on the basis of 
how the individual judges the “backing” 
of the views and the implication of the 
backing. It is in this sense, again, that the 
organization of the society with its differ- 
entiation of prestige and power, enters 
into the character of public opinion. As 
was explained above, the key person who 
has to act on public opinion is usually 
subject to a variety of presentations, im* 
portunities, demands, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions that come to him through the 
various channels in the communicative 
structure of society. Unless one wishes to 
conjure in his imagination a very fanciful 
society he must admit that the servant of 
public opinion is forced to make an as- 
sessment of the expressions of public 
opinion that come to his attention and 
that in this assessment consideration is 
given to expressions only to the extent to 
which they are judged to “count.” . . . 
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Dynamics of the public 


A SENSE the issue and the mode of regist/ation of opinion are the 
pivots about which interachon within (he public must develop. The issue provides 
reason for the existence of a public, and ^e registration of opinion is the accom* 
plishment of the public. Within this franieworJc, the intrapubhc processes take 
place. 

Aspects of the public. Nelson N. Foote and Clyde W. Hart have proposed that 
the processes within the public be viewed according to an idealized senes of 
phases. * la the first or problem phase a group of p>eopie come to recognize their 
common situation as problematical and to experience discontent. In the second 
or proposal phase a dominating sense that something has to be done leads to the 
advancement of many plans of action, some of which are rejected and others of 
which are accepted. During these first tvvo phases the communication is only 
partially verbalized. Much of it consists of vague feelings and gestures hardly 
recognized consciously by the participants themselves. During the third or no/i'cy 
phase there is explicit discussion revolving about the plans for action that have 
been selected in the preceding phase and culminating in group decision and 
responsible commitment. This phase prepares the way for the final or program 
phase in which the decision is converted into action. In a sense, with this phase 
the public as a collectivity is supplanted by an organized group — “a self-conscious 
organization of functionally differentiated persons cooperatively pursuing com- 
mon objectives.” The authors suggest that there may also be a sort of transiuonal 
phase that links the completed cycle to the beginning of a new cycle. This they 
call the appraisal phase, in which new problems are defined because of the dis- 
crepancy between what was sought and what was attained. 

• “Public Opinion and Collective Behavior.- in Cronp Belatlons nt Uic Crossroads, eOs. 
Muzafer Shecit and 31. O. TV'iIson (^’eJV Torlsi Harper * Brothers, 1S53). 
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In some situations these phases follow one another, but many publics exist 
about enduring problems that are in a continuous state of redefmition, with group 
decision of a sort being registered and affecting programs continuously. Thus the 
phases are often better labelled aspects, all of which occur simultaneously and 
continuously rather than cyclically in the usual public opinion situation. 

Even when there is a defined procedure and moment for the registration of 
opinion, preceded by an extended preparatory period, the effective registration 
of opinion is continuous. We may illustrate this in the case of the 1954 guberna- 
torial election in California. Prior to election day, the formally designated time 
for registering opinion, considerable sentiment was expressed that the incumbent 
state administration had neglected the Southern California “smog” problem. Just 
a few weeks before election the governor took several dramatic steps to guarantee 
state assistance to Los Angeles County and to obtain federal assistance. On elec- 
tion day the governor’s wide margin of victory left little doubt that he would 
have been re-elected even without taking these steps. However, the administra- 
tion was already committed to a new program which the election results could 
not alter. Thus the informal registration of opinion during the period when the 
public had not yet reached a firm decision actually determined program on this 
matter as much as the subsequent formal registration of opinion. 

As we discuss the internal dynamics of the public, therefore, we shall speak 
of the intercommunication processes among members and groups constituting the 
public as being simultaneously concerned with all of these aspects — the definition 
and redefinition of issues, the effort at decision and selection of an effective pro- 
gram, and the effective registration of opinion. 

Individual attitudes within the public. Underlying the entire public opinion proc- 
ess are the attitudes, beliefs, images, and sentiments of individuals. The formation 
and change of these individual attitudes are an important subject matter of social 
psychology. Much of this area, however, lies outside the field of collective behav- 
ior. Only as attitudes get expressed and modified within the public and, in so 
doing, make an impact on the opinion of the public, can we be concerned with 
individual attitudes. 

If we think of opinion as an alignment on more immediate issues and of alti- 
tude as the more durable inclination toward general values, then the problem 
for collective behavior becomes how individuals with given attitudes come to 
express certain opinions. In the formation and change of public opinion the cru- 
cial problem is not how attitudes change. The problem is how people come to 
regard certain attitudes rather than others as relevant to the situation at hand, 
and how they alter opinions by applying different attitudes to the situation. The 
opinions of individuals may change radically or only slightly while the public is 
in existence, but we do not look principally to changes in attitudes to account 
for these shifts. 

Addressing himself to the more dramatic switches of opinion that occa- 
sionally take place, Edwin H. Paget suggests six general conditions any one of 
which makes an apparently stable public opinion likely to change. In each in- 
stance the condition is one which permits opinion to shift without waiting upon 
the slower process of fundamental attitude change. 
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SUDDEN CHANGES IN GROUP OPINION 
Edwin H. Paget 

• ■ . "Why should chcro ever be a sud- treaty ivas signed. A year or Wo oass-d 
den revemi of group option?" Some We eame to see -glorious" France as a„ 
students of socal psychology might deny debtor, trying to "cheat” us “ 

mat these sudden reversals do occur, our bilhons. The nL^eeIs showed , hi 
pointing to customs which go on from ex-Kaiser, a harmless and even kind look- 
generation to generation with little change, ing man. chopping wood in his Dutch re- 
uut unfortunately, as we have already treat, certainly no imperial demon. Also 
accept this conclusion, our interest in internationaiism and woHd- 
Although a change may, at Umes, take wide democracy became confused when 
many years, at other times the transition confronted by the tangled plans for the 
IS very brief indeed. The results of years League of Nations. We came to think 
of efTorl may be destroyed in even a few “America first,” and our enmity towards 
U’ceks, a warning which cannot be too Germany was no longer vivid enough to 
often repeated. Admitting the danger, prevent our enjoymg plays glorifying the 
then, we must explain its sources. Why student life of old Heidelberg or cheering 
are there so many contradictions to the the German flyers who had crossed the 
axiom that all things change slowly? And Atlantic. 

the first major reason for these sudden An understanding of this change will 
reversals is that most people act with little give us our first conclusion — a group 
reason for acting. During the last war, to opinion which is neither founded in a 
take a well-known example, millions of thorough comprehension of the points at 
Americans were persuaded by effective issue nor supported by strong associations 
propaganda that Germany intended to some enduring prejudice, may easily 
conquer the world, (hat the Kaiser was disintegrate. A man may cheer for a pro- 


gram, but his convictions may be shallow. 
He may be stirred emotionally, but there 
may be no permanent basis for his emo- 
tions. Yet uncritically, all things seem 
alike. 

But (his sudden-reversal problem has a 


a iieutenant of Satan. They had very little 
evidence to support this conclusion. In- 
deed, historians are still studying the ori- 
gins of the World War, and although (heir 
conclusions are far from final, the verdict 

of history will probably fail to substanti- ^ uuvii-iv.v*oo« - 

ate the conquest of the world accusation. oreven'sMK'rerh 

But in i9i7 even unusually mieJhgeni jq ifjose who guide our sociaJ in- 

men refused to concern themselves about jn forming our conclusions 

the historical evidence of war guilt. In- ^^yccrning the drift of public opinion, we 
stead, their minds were dominated by ,oo easily satisfied by a purely for- 

somewhat unreal but very vivid pictu^ Since millions attend church 

of Belgium invasions and the resulting Sunday, many conclude that 

cruelty to the population, secret councils nation is safely Christian. This com- 
of haughty Prussian militarists, and the ^ay go oit for years and even 

vision of democracy ultimately trium- Suddenly we find that in many 

phant in nearly every country of the go„„„unities. at least, there is widespread 
world. The foundations of belief, there- gj^pficism not only among those who do 
fore, were very shaky. Then the peace attend church but among those who 
' Reprimed in part by permission ot The do. Even while they contribute to the 
University of I^rth Carolina Press, from eburch fund and play base ball on Ihc 
Edwin H Paget. "Sudden in Group picnics, many of the members no 

Opinion," Social Totcea, 7 (Mar., 1929). pp. religion Seriously. It w all 
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right for Sunday, but don’t preach to me 
now; I get enough of that from the min- 
ister.” And although millions openly pro- 
fess a belief in life immortal, they secretly 
come to regard death as the end of all 
things. Yet the formal response to reli- 
gion continues. And those who still ex- 
amine only the surface fail to see the 
spread of a skepticism or, worse, of an 
indifference which should frighten the 
thoughtful student of religious influence. 

The lulling effect of the formal (but 
semi-meaningless) response which we all 
make in assenting to beliefs we no longer 
hold, has a further danger. Those who at- 
tempt to direct group opinion tend to 
neglect the vehement and aggressive per- 
suasive campaign which alone can protect 
their plans from the callousness of “all 
too human nature.” U is easy to under- 
estimate the need for this conditioning. 
Of late years many “liberals” have ob- 
jected to the extremely patriotic history 
books assigned for study in the elemen- 
tary grades. They ridicule the picture of 
the heroic American patriots opposing 
the heartless British villains. And al- 
though we may grant that many of our 
histories are too nationalistic and too 
militaristic, we must not forget that these 
same texts have aided in producing a na- 
tional consciousness invaluable to this 
country in hours of crisis. If our educa- 
tors arc to revise the history texts, the 
nation must find other means of teaching 
a reasonable patriotism. Merely singing 
the Star Spangled Banner and taking a 
holiday on Independence Day do not in- 
sure us that future generations will under- 
stand love of country as it was once un- 
derstood. And as with patriotism, so with 
other matters. The response sought should 
never be a meaningless formality. It 
should come from a thoughtful under- 
standing of that to which wc assent, and 
from a legitimate but vehement emotional 
reaction to its many connotations. Only 
constant alertness assures effective social 
control. 

The third major reason for sudden 
changes in group opinion results usually 
from the unwise and over-aggressive ac- 
tions of those ubo attempt to direct that 


opinion. Here is the old story of carrying 
an acceptable plan to an illogical extreme. 
Encouraged by group support, men ad- 
vance rapidly beyond the sympathy of the 
group. Thus, with little warning, a seem- 
ingly safe majority will shrink to an im- 
potent minority. This is a constant dan- 
ger. A recent illustration is the so-called 
“reform” movement. It gained consider- 
able public support by advocating the 
abolishment of the saloon, the closing of 
all gambling houses, the barring of horse 
racing, the censorship of obscene books. 
But their widespread success increased the 
ambitions of the reformers. They deter- 
mined to make prohibition “bone-dry” in 
the dryest possible sense of the word, even 
though its enforcement necessitated a 
spy-system repugnant to the public. At 
the height of their victory, some of the 
reformers rejoiced that certain alcohol 
had been poisoned. “They who violate the 
constitution deserve death.” Nor did the 
reformers stop here. They suppressed 
books which in other times would have 
been considered harmless enough. They 
announced their intention of abolishing 
ultimately all use of tobacco. Blue laws 
were to be extended in all directions. 
Most of this, of course, was mere talk, 
but there seemed to be enough reality to 
their plans to alarm the public. As a re- 
sult, we are now witnessing a reaction 
which threatens to destroy even the legiti- 
mate accomplishments of the reform 
group. Success is often the prelude to de- 
feat. This should never be forgotten by 
those who would direct any movement 
making for social improvement. When 
we are at the height of victory, we arc 
often but a step from the edge of the cliff. 

The fourth reason for the sudden re- 
versals is somewhat related to the one 
just considered. Here the reversal is made 
possible by the normal person’s willing- 
ness to say “yes” to a plan of action, even 
though that person hold certain less pow- 
erful (at the time) objections to that 
proposal. Thus a man may say, “I like 
Taylor; he is a good friend of mine.” And 
yet at the same time he may be thinking, 
“Somehow I don’t completely trust Tay- 
lor. If it were to his own gain, be might 
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be willing to injure me.” Shresvd students 
of human behavior have long since noted 
that a man will often defend a belief more 
warmly when he is not completely certain 
of its validity than when he is calmly con- 
fident that it cannot be disproved. When 
we are very vehement, we are often en- 
deavoring to convince ourselves as well 
as our listeners. This conflicting state of 
mind increases the danger of the reversal 
in group opinion, for we have as yet very 
crude means of measuring the degree of 
popular assent. If we question an individ- 
ual closely, he may qualify his admiration 
for his friend. Taylor; but the members 
of a large group are rarely given an op- 
portunity to state their beliefs exactly. 

Thus year after year in a certain city 
hundreds of thousands may vote for ex- 
tensive bond issues. The politicians may 
assert loudly that the money expended is 
greatly improving the city. Those who 
consistently vote for the bond issues i^y 
outnumber those who vote apinst them 
by five to three. And yet the political 
leaders who are planning extensive and 
necessary improvements (let us assume 
that they will be improvements) may 
either a safe majority or a very sJiaky 

one. That is to say, five cig ^ ° * Those wtio wouiu . , 

voters may be enthusiastically in favor of ^.eIl•foundcd 

Ihs issues. Or Ibis same group iudignal.on, must stress the fuuda- 

the most part, be vory doubtful ^ them poj^^ fo'“» 

real value and yet, at the „pp„sc. They must resist the allunns 

afraid to risk stopping "the Sros^ of^o mutation to give undue 
city” by voting against the bonds. TOis P embarrassments ot their op 

example you may think, is not enurcly a temporary embarrassment 

tbe voters’ endrusiasn.. And pro^My^h^ J 

part“ot‘our“’politicaI and aoemUmprov^ to Sdiustment or <»m.pt.on,_s^^^^^^ 

alize that tbe public must be 
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constantly; that even while they vote for 
a project, a deadly doubt or indifference 
may be growing in their minds. 

The fifth major cause for sudden re- 
versals in group opinion is akin to the 
one just discussed in that it arises from 
hidden factors which the untrained ob- 
server may easily overlook. In the final 
analysis, any group is often opposed not 
to an evil or an undesirable force but 
rather to an evil or undesirable situation. 
If, therefore, this threatening situation 
comes later to assume a pleasing aspect, 
the opposition may quickly collapse. The 
real evil may continue as before, but few 
look below the surface of things. Thus a 
corrupt mayor will order the police de- 
partment to enforce very strictly all laws 
against vice for the six months preceding 
the majority election. And when election 
day comes, thousands of otherwise intel- 
ligent people will vote for tbe incumbent 
miyor.^the friend of law and order. True, 
the return to the old situation may cause 
them to turn against their 
but with election necessary only once 
every four years, the latitude is great. And 
rSlth pcht.es, sc w.,h kit other social 
fuocuons. A corrupt or incompetent man 
may long remain in control. 

Those who woutd check '•'O P°““‘ 
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vance their own selfish and often anti- 
social interesu have little to lose by play- 
ing the game of expediency. But those 
who direct any extensive plan for pro- 
gressive action are in grave danger at 
every turn. They must constantly guard 
against any sudden reversal which would 
destroy years of work. And yet these 
same workers are, for the most part, as- 
tonishingly ignorant of the real cause for 
these disasterous reversals. Time after 
time they exaggerate and magnify the un- 
pleasant situations which their opponents 
have created, not realizing that by doing 
so they give the opposition an opportunity 
to win widespread public favor by even a 
comparatively sli^t amelioration of that 
situation. 

There is, in addition, a sixth cause for 
any sudden change. Here the danger 
arises from the possibility chat a leader 
of an opposing and reactionary movement 
may be given an opportunity to capture 
the imagination of the public. “Imagina- 
tion'* is a vague word, of course, but 
there is as yet no better word to describe 
the object of the appeal. In Italy, for ex- 
ample, the socialistic groups, who were 
endeavoring to work out an extensive so- 
cial program, were rather suddenly over- 
come by Mussolini and his Facisti. Be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions existing 
before the rise of the Facisti, conditions 
conducive to the advancement of radical 


experimentation, the student of history 
might have concluded that the liberal and 
socialistic forces would retain control for 
some years before being overthrown by 
the inevitable reaction. Instead, their 
downfall was sudden, complete, and final. 
Mussolini appealed to the “imaginations” 
of the Italian people. He became the new 
Caesar, the strong, fearless man destined 
to restore order and prosperity to a weary 
nation. He promised to place Italy in her 
proper place, a leader in European af- 
fairs. Rome was to be born again. Glory 
and a New Order! For the first time in 
decades, Italy turned her eyes toward the 
future. 

Mussolini is, I grant, an extreme ex- 
ample, but fairly similar changes occur 
everywhere. “Facts,” “reasons,” and “evi- 
dence” have rarely gained a secure hold 
on the minds of most men. On the con- 
trary, the logical elements very often cre- 
ate a “heavy and dry” atmosphere, an 
admirable time for a reactionary move- 
ment to win a sweeping victory by some 
bold appeal to the imagination. Those 
who are directing social improvements 
forget at their peri] to advance some sym- 
bol which will catch the fancy of the 
group whose support must be maintained. 
They who pride themselves upon their 
logic and reasonableness are only too 
prone, at times, to overlook the far differ- 
ent forces motivating most human action. 


Some of Paget’s discussion deals with the frequent difference between what 
people may be thinking, or perhaps only vaguely feeling, and what they are say- 
ing. What they are saying or not saying and the way they are saying it are crucial 
to the momentary state of public opinion. But the discrepancies between these 
expressions and the unstated thou^ts and feelings may become a dynamism 
leading to opinion changes. This thesis has been elaborated by Tom Harrison on 
the basis of a distinction between public and private opinion.* What a person 
says only to his wife, to himself, or in his sleep constitutes his private opinion. 
What he will say to a stranger is public opinion. (It should be noted that public 
opinion is being used here as the opinions people will express as members of a 
public rather than as the effective opinion of a collectivity. ) 

Harrison argues that the private opinion is unlikely to become public opinion 
unless it has social sanction. Such sanction may be provided by the support of a 
single prestigeful person or by the prestige of large numbers of lesser individuals. 

• •“W'hat is Public Opinion?" Political Qnartcrlr, 11 <1340). pp. 368-83. 
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In the absence of such sanction private opinion may gradually veer awav from 
^e prevalent public opinion. At the moment when sancLn is taheoming rablk 
m ‘^.'■="8= ^hrally, almost overnight. Those who have listened oSy 

to public opinion will be shocited at the seeming fickleness of the public Those 
who have been paying attention to more indirect and subtie indicators of private 
opinion Will have been able to anticipate the change. ^ 

the idea of soc/a/ sanction, Harrison is pointing out that the indi- 
vidual s group identifications determine the opinions he will express Not only 
the superficial expression of opinion but the genuine convictions of an individual 
at any given lime are extensively affected by his group identifications. To the 
extent to which a person identifies himself strongly with any group, he feels ill at 
ease when his opinions are not those of the group. To the degree to which he 
feels that the members of a group are “his kind of people,” he will be inclined 
to bring to the fore those attitudes within himself which will permit him to hold 
the group opinion as his own. 

The foregoing idea has been expressed under various labels. The term “refer- 
ence group” is sometimes used in the sense of an identification group with the 
implication that the process takes place as described above. Leon Festinger has 
restated the same principle in distinguishing the circumstances under which a 
person’s external compliance with the norms of any group will be accompanied 
by a private acceptance of those norms or will take place without such private 
acceptance. “Public compliance wit/i private acceptance will occur if there is a 
desire on the part of the person to remain in the existing relationship tvith those 
attempting to influence him.” • 

Under some circumstances it is useful to think of the units composing the 
public as groups rather than individuals. To the extent to which the members of 
a family feel constrained to present a common front on issues of public dispute, 
the family rather than the individual becomes the unit of participation. The same 
principle applies to larger groups. Members of a group may take a strong and 
uniform stand on an issue concerning which they neither know nor care anything 
except that they have been informed of the group position. 

Communication and decision patterns within the public. Both the course of 
communication and the content of communicafioa within the public depend first 
of aff upon the pre-esfa Wrshcc/ eftaaneis of commumcation within the soctety. The 
pre-existing conceptions of what it is proper to say to a minister, to a politician, 
to a neighbor to an employer, to a competitor, etc. will affect the opinions that 
get comniuiiicated to persons in any of these roles. The pre-existing f'ree/ionr of 
communication, as between persons of high and low prestige are likely lo be 
maintained within the public, and the unequal influence of different individuals 

will extend to the public. __ . 

Among the consequences of the pre-existing status system 
ence of a sort of elite public which niainlaiiK a cantmmty of memberehip from 
Sue to Lue Such a group constitutes the foniiu to which the official decision- 
ir rpfpr nuestions of policy and program, and upon whose decision they 
;f.o„ras puks JtJ Uiem ia power. An e,„e public may 

pp 232-55. 
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be entirely unofficial, and its function is not only to decide issues as an independ- 
ent public, but to interpret and take account of the broader public opinion so 
that in a crucial test its decisions will be backed by those of the larger publics. 
Floyd Hunter has contended that such an elite public, to which the Republican 
national administration referred issues of policy and program, was an important 
force in the United States in 1954. The elite public consisted of a core of about 
twenty individuals, located throughout the nation, some of whom held public 
office and some of whom did not, but all of whom knew each other on a some- 
what informal basis. Through the informal discussions of this elite public in 
primary group situations many of the important policies of the national adminis- 
tration were shaped. 

Superimposed upon the established community prestige structure is a structure 
peculiar to each public. Participants divide into instigators and receivers accord- 
ing to the direction of persuasive efforts, and into opinion leaders who mediate 
and interpret the communication for most of the receivers. The difference be- 
tween instigators and receivers is one of degree, since anyone who expresses an 
opinion or asks a question is exercising some influence. Furthermore, the roles 
of particular individuals and groups may shift in the course of the public, so that 
a receiver becomes actively identified with a position and attempts vigorously to 
shape the definition of issues and the alignments of others within the public. The 
instigators are often representatives of formal organizations, such as political 
party organizations, industries, labor unions, and churches. Since members of the 
public are likely to discount communications from organizations which have too 
obvious a stake in the outcome of public deliberations, such organizations fre- 
quently attempt to remain hidden while cultivating other conspicuous instigator 
groups. The organizational instigators then operate through some “citizens' com- 
mittee,” which is represented as being spontaneously aroused about the issue 
under consideration. Public opinion often revolves as much about the question of 
who are the true instigators as it does about the merits of the issue itself. 

Opinion leaders are those upon whose judgment other members of the public 
depend. Most of them are not the instigators, but merely those among the receiv- 
ers to whom others turn because of their generalized prestige or because they are 
thought to have special competence in the matters under discussion. 

While there are communication chains linking all sections of the public, most 
of the discussion takes place within separate discussion universes. Discussion 
universes tend to be separated from one another in at least three important ways. 
First of all, the amount of discussion that takes place among people within any 
such universe is greater than that which takes place between people from different 
universes. Second, the frankness and completeness of discussion are greater 
within a discussion universe than between universes. And finally, each discussion 
universe is characterized by a somewhat distinctive framework of values and 
thought within which the issues arc defined and interpreted and the arguments 
evaluated. Fundamentally, it is this third characteristic that creates the discus- 
sion universe and leads to the first two characteristics. 

The discussion universes are, in a sense, subsidiary publics within the larger 
public. The members of a discussion universe do not necessarily agree on the 
issue, but they do argue on the basis of a common frame of reference. Occupa- 
tional groups, people from common educational backgrounds, people with simi- 
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jar icIj^ous orienlations, people wilh common economic interests, are amons the 

rcliffous frame of reference may disagree on the issue of participation in war, but 
they wUl agree m relating the concrete issue before the larger public to their 
shared religious values and conceptions, fie same individual may be a member 
ot several Afferent discussion universes, but the manner in which he defines and 
argues the issues will be dilTerent in each discussion universe. 

Discussion universes with sharply defined frames of reference and with com- 
mitments which preclude members’ participation in other discussion universes 
become interest groups. In the broadest sense interest groups are bodies to whom 
a standing issue is of such general and sustained importance that they assimilate 
current issues to this standing issue, rather than treating each current question 
in its unique aspects. Thus a group may be committed to the cause of labor to 
the extent that they will subordinate the consideration of any specific issue to the 
general question of whether their vote is pro-labor or anti-labor. Since many 
individual members of these interest groups might otherwise be inclined to exam- 
ine issues on their individual merits, or may not see the strategic relation of any 
particular issue to the interests of the group, spokesmen play an important role 
in translating particular issues into interest-group terms. 

In popular usage, “interest group” is a term of invective rather than a term of 
analysis. To label a group an interest group is to condemn its members as having 
ulterior motives. But everyone has “ulterior motives” in the sense of pre-existing 
conceptions in terms of which they view current issues. It is only from the vantage 
point of one interest group which regards its own frame of reference as the only 
justifiable one that the motives of other interest groups are labelled “ulterior.” 

To some degree all people belong to interest groups, but certain interest groups 
may be more conspicuous in their operation than others. Such is the case of 
minority groups, among whom each issue is frequently translated into its signifi- 
cance for minority-majority j-elations before a judgment is made. With the tenu- 
ousness of the relation between many current issues and minority interests, there 
is abundant opportunity for minority leaders to manipulate blocs, either in 
terms of their honest assessment of the issues or considerations of personal gam. 
Henry Moon offers a generalized judgment regarding the role which Negroes as 
such an interest group have played in American politics. 


VOTES FOR SALE 
Henry Lee Moon 


That the Negro vote is singulariy ignj^ 
rant, venal, and corrupt is a widely bdd 
generalization in American politics. In- 
deed no other segment of the American 
electorate has been so consistently ma- 
ligned with the charge of vote selling. 




Professed liberals and confirmed conserv- 
atives alike share this appraisal of the 
Negro’s political morality and frequently 
express it in such a manner as to convey 
ihe impression that venality is a uniquely 
racial trait practically unknown among 
voters of other races. The supporters of 
the party or candidate agai/ist whom the 
bulk of the Negro vote may be cast can 
be depended upon to raise this cry. It has 
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proved to be a much easier way of ac- 
counting for the preferences of the Negro 
voters than an honest examination of the 
failings of the repudiated faction, parly, 
or candidate. A common complaint of a 
defeated candidate in any community 
where there is a sizable Negro vole is his 
lack of funds to “buy” that vote. 

Certainly some Negroes have sold their 
vote for cash or other considerations. 
There is, however, no evidence that this 
practice has been more common among 
Negroes than among other voters. . . . 

The average reformer’s cavalier un- 
concern for the welfare of the race, his 
remoteness from the day-to-day problems 
which confront Negroes, and his post- 
election forgetfulness all present hazards 
to the Negro voter who may desire to 
support certain reforms. Half a century 
ago Du Bols discerned this dilemma in 
his study of the Philadelphia Negro. Then 
a young man of high ideals, he was 
shocked and disturbed by the common- 
place political bargaining through which 
the machine controlled the city. Even so, 
“the paradox of reform” was clear to 
him. "Suppose," he ventured, "the Mu- 
nicipal League or the Woman’s School- 
board movement, or some other reform 
is brought before the better class of Ne- 
groes today; they will nearly all agree that 
city politics are notoriously corrupt, that 
honest women should replace ward heel- 
ers on school-boards, and the like. But 
can they vote for such movements? Most 
of them will say No; for to do so will 
throw many worthy Negroes out of em- 
ployment; these very reformers who want 
votes for specific reforms will not them- 
selves work beside Negroes, or admit 
them to positions in their stores or of- 
fices, or lend them friendly aid in trouble. 
Moreover Negroes are proud of their 
councilmen and policemen. ^Vhal if some 
of these positions of honor and respecta- 
bility have been gained by shady ‘politics’ 
— shall they be nicer in these matters than 
the mass of the whites? Shall they surren- 
der these tangible evidences of the rise of 
their race to forward the goodhearted but 
hardly imperative demands of a croud of 
women? l^pcclally, loo, of women who 


did not apparently know there were any 
Negroes on earth until they wanted their 
votes? Such logic may be faulty, but it is 
convincing to the mass of Negro voters.” ^ 
Most Negroes would agree with Gun- 
nar Myrdal that they "arc grossly discrim- 
inated against in what they get from poli- 
tics just as they are in their exercise of 
the right to vote.” From the reformers, at 
least until the advent of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the White House, they got 
practically nothing — or, too often, a post- 
election kick in the face. What little they 
have obtained in the way of benefits has 
come most generally from machine poli- 
ticians — often the heads of corrupt ma- 
chines — all the way from Republican 
President U. S. Grant to Democratic 
Mayor Ed Kelly of Chicago. To a people 
such as the American Negro, socially cir- 
cumscribed and economically depressed, 
the most important spoils of politics are 
job opportunities in both public and pri- 
vate employment and on varying levels, 
protection of civil rights, equality of ac- 
cess to public facilities, and adequate pro- 
visions for housing, health, schools, and 
recreation. For a small but often polit- 
ically influential group there is the added 
demand for protection of illicit practices, 
most frequently policy and other forms of 
gambling, and soft penalties for infrac- 
tions of the law. 

In terms of these objectives, the Negro 
probably attained his greatest recogni- 
tion under the lush administrations of 
Big Bill Thompson of Chicago, 1915-23 
and 1927—31. It was generally acknowl- 
edged that Mayor Thompson leaned heav- 
ily upon the Negro vote for his repeated 
victories at the polls. He discharged his 
obligation to this electorate to such a con- 
spicuous extent that his political enemies 
— and they were many and powerful — 
dubbed the City Hall "Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Unabashed, the mayor “did not 
hide his colored appointees in the back 
rooms but he gave them the regular places 
to which their positions entitled them. As 
the size of his majorities In the Black.Belt 
increased at each election, so the amount 

»W. R B. Du BoIs, TJie Plilladclphta >'c- 
pro (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania pubiicaUon, ISOS), pp. 383-84. 



of recognition he gave this section in the 
form of patronage also Increase J.*' - 
Under Mayor Thompson's administra- 
tion the Negro forged ahead po/ftjcally as 
he had not done anywhere since Recon- 
struction. This was not alone a measure 
of the mayor’s attitude or his political sa- 
gacity. It was primarily the result of an 
exceptionally astute Negro leadership 
which knew what it wanted and how to 
go about getting it. In Edward H. Wright 
the Negro community had a skilled and 
seasoned politician. Associated with him 
were others who, under his guidance, 
quickly learned the art and science of 
ward politics at a time when they could 
turn this knowledge to elTective use 
Thompson came to power during the pe- 
riod of accelerated expansion of (he black 
belt. Attracted by the high industrial 
wages of World War I and driven from 
their homes by discrimination and lynch 
terror, tens of thousands of southern Ne- 
groes flocked to Chicago during the dec- 
ade 1910-20. This inllux more than dou- 
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e marics Thompson received more than 80 
per cent of the Republican vote in the 

- Second Ward, in which most of the Ne- 
s groes were concentrated. In the 1927 pri- 

- mary he received 94 per cent of the party 
; vote in that ward. This support was essen- 

- tial to his nominations and elections. Ne- 
I gro support of Thompson, Gosnell reports, 

» survived '‘political landslides, economic 
► depressions, graft revelations and other 
1 ground swells that affected voters in other 

parts of the city." ^ 

It was not mere loyalty to the party of 
Lincoln and Thompson which consoli- 
dated the Negro vole behind the mayor. 

It was the conviction that Negroes were 
getting something out of this political soli- 
darity. The ambitious young men were 
finding a new outlet for their talents. 
Thompson appointed Bishop Archibald E. 
Carey to the Civil Service Commission 
and Wright as assistant corporation coun- 
sel. These were just the opening appoint- 
ments in the various legal departments of 
the city, county, and state, Negroes were 


bled the black belt population, which rose 
from 44,103 to 109,458 In the next dec- 
ade the Negro population continued to 
grow', expanding by 114 per cent — to 
233,903. It was these new voters. Repub- 
lican by tradition, who, crowded into the 
black ghetto, supplied the base of opera- 
tions for the Negro politicians and gave 
to the latter power m the city’s politics 
through solid support of the Thompson 
faction in the Republican party 

The eagerness with which these mi- 
grants turned to political action gave am- 
ple refutation to the charge that their 
acceptance of disfranchisement in the 
South was an expression of apathy. Or- 
ganized on a ward and precinct basis, they 
responded to the exhortations of their new 
leaders, who developed an enviably effec- 
tive political machine. As a result, 77 per 
cent of the potential Negro vote was reg- 
istered in 1920 as compared with 68 per 
cent for the city as a whole. This heavy 
registration gave to the Negro leaders the 
necessary bargaining power. In four pri- 


2 Harold F. Gosnell, 
(Chfeagx)' University 
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represented, not by one, but, in many in- 
stances, by several appointees The num- 
ber of Negro police, teachers, and other 
public servants was greatly increased and 
opportunities for promotion facilitated 
Young Negro women who previously had 
but little opportunity to use their training 
as stenographers and clerks found open- 
ings in the civil service Negro candidates, 
running on the Thompson ticket, were 
elected to the Board of Alderman and to 
both houses of the state legislature. One 
became the first Negro judge m the North 
elected on a city-wide basis And finally it 
was in this period that with Thompson's 
aid, Oscar De Priest was elected to Con- 
gress m 1928 as the first Negro represen- 
tative since 1901. 

What else did Negroes get out of their 
support of Thompson, whose regime has 
been widely publicized as the acme in 
corrupt machine politics? It was Thomp- 
son’s boast that he started the playground 
movement in America when be estab- 
lished the first public playground in a 
predominantly Negro neighborhood. Yet 
recreational facilities for Negroes re- 
Slbld. P. 43. 


1S3S). p. 55. 
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mained woefully inadequate. It was dur- 
ing one of Mayor Thompson’s adminis- 
trations that the disastrous race riot of 
1919 occurred. Contributing to this out- 
break were the insufficiency of recrea- 
tional outlets, the lack of adequate hous- 
ing to meet the needs of the swelling 
Negro population, as well as the economic 
fears and tensions which were the after- 
math of the war. Thompson’s regime 
further offered the protection which the 
Negro underworld demanded, but the ac- 
tivities of these black parasites were nei- 
ther as vicious nor as remunerative as 
those of white gangsterdom which flour- 
ished in the Chicago post-war era. While 
the Negro made gains under Thompson, 
his regime was not an unmixed blessing. 

The temptation to irregularity was cer- 
tainly present, but it was not always a 
matter of pecuniary gain. The Negro 
voter certainly has been no less hesitant 
than other citizens to align himself with 
corrupt political machines in his group 
interest. Thus in the Democratic prima- 
ries in 1946, Negro voters supported the 
Pendergast machine of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in a successful effort to retire Rep- 
resentative Roger C. Slaughter. The Mis- 
souri representative, as a key member of 
the important House Rules Committee, 
had been, perhaps, the one person most 
responsible for the refusal of that com- 
mittee to submit to the House the bill for 
a permanent FEPC. He had boasted: “I 
sure as hell opposed the bill for a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, and 
I’m proud of the fact that my vote {in the 
Rules Committeel was what killed it.” 
The labor movement, through the CIO- 
PAC, joined in the fight against Slaughter. 
President Harry S. Truman personally in- 
tervened to assure the defeat of the man 
who had held up legislation which the 
President had expressed a desire to have 
enacted. 

In the Fifth Congressional District 
which Slaughter represented there were 
21,000 potential Negro voters, constitut- 
ing approximately 15 per cent of the total 
vote. In the 1944 general election. Slaugh- 
ter had been rc-clcctcd, with the support 
of the Pendergast machine, by a margin 


of 5193 votes. In view of the strength of 
the Negro vote in his district, his open 
hostility to FEPC seemed to indicate ffiat 
Congressman Slaughter did not care for 
this vote or that he did not believe col- 
ored citizens were intelligent enough to 
vote in their own interest. In the next 
election he was defeated by a margin of 
2783, with 7000 Negro votes cast against 
him. His vote in the thirty predominantly 
Negro precincts was negligible. In two of 
these precincts he received not a single 
vote, and the highest was 35. This solid 
Negro vote was the decisive factor in the 
defeat of Slaughter. In the subsequent 
general election, the Democratic nominee 
was defeated by the Republican candi- 
date. Later, charges of fraud in the pri- 
mary election were made. To the Negro 
voter, however, the important thing was 
the retirement from public life of a man 
who sought to deny them equality of job 
opportunity, their paramount demand to- 
day. 

Except for Cbailanooga and Memphis, 
Tennessee, and San Antonio, Texas, Ne- 
groes have not been an important factor 
in recent years in the political machines 
of any southern city. What they have been 
able to get out of these political organiza- 
tions is far less than what their brothers 
have been able to get out of political ma- 
chines in Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Cleveland. While in San Antonio 
the Negro vote has been for years vital 
and, indeed, at one time the virtual polit- 
ical boss of the city was a Negro, little 
recognition has been given to the race in 
the form of patronage. The chief reward 
has been in the form of protection for the 
illicit practices of the Negro boss and his 
fellow gamesters. In Memphis, Negro 
supporters of Boss Crump point with 
pride to the overcrowded colored schools 
(better equipped and more numerous than 
elsewhere in the South), the recreation 
center, the shabby Negro park, the paved 
streets in the ghetto, the flourishing Ne- 
gro businesses as evidences of Crump’s 
beneficence and the opportunities for ra- 
ciid development afforded by his control 
of that city. In none of these cities have 
reform movements been able to make any 



appreciable headway, in part at least, be- 
cause they have been unable or unwilling 
to offer Negro voters even as liiUc as they 
now get from the machine. In Memphis, 
reformers commonly begin their attack 
upon Crump by focusing attention upon 
and discrediting his Negro supporters^ 
This docs not make for votes in the Ne- 
gro community, even (hough many of its 
citizens may be dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent regime. Maury Maverick made this 
mistake in San Antonio in 1 938 and alien- 
ated potential Negro support. 

What is the price of the Negro’s vote? 
What does he demand for it and what has 
he been able to buy with it? The price he 
can command depends upon a number of 
factors: the number and strategic location 
of qualified colored voters; the type of 
leadership and the degree of organization; 
the possibilities for favorable alliances, as 
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with a labor or progressive group, or a 
political machine; the extent of division 
prevailing in the communiiy at large and 
the competition for his ballot; the local 
political climate; the presence or absence 
of race as an issue in the campaign, and 
the degree of integration into the existing 
party structures. These are the factors 
which determine the value of the Negro’s 
vote. How much can be buy with it? In 
general, he has not been able to get as 
much for his vote as have members of 
other groups. However, in some instances, 
as Bunche points out, the Negro popula- 
tion “has been given an opportunity to 
exert a political influence often far in ex- 
cess of its numerical strength in the par- 
ticular locality.’’ Nowhere, however, has 
be been able to use the ballot to solve his 
basic social and economic problems. 
Amelioration — yes. Solution— no. 


Expansion and eonfracfion of fhe public. Public opinion and deliberations within 
the public may change without alteration of existing alignments through the addi> 
tion of new members or the withdrawal of old members. The public expands as 
more people become interested enough to enter into discussion of the issue. The 
public contracts as persons lose interest and cease to participate in the interaction 
processes contributing to the registration of public opinion. 

■ The boundary of a public may exist more as a theoretical construct than as 
an empirical reality. Mere interest and attention to communication do not neces- 
sarily constitute membership in a public. Studies indicate that many persons hs- 
tened to enemy radio propaganda during the war for amusement and because it 
provided interesting material for conversation, but without ever thinking of taking 
the material seriously. On the other hand, the listener group included propor- 
tionately somewhat more people from these groups who were inclined to be dis- 
contented with poUcies of their own government, suggesting that m some vague 
seme they may have been exploring issues which they did not verbalize to them- 
selves 

For an election public, the extent of nonvoting may be sometimes taken as an 
indication of the numbers outside of the pnbUc. However 
be an important way of registering opinton, or ,t may rellect an mabihty to resolve 

“SS’STp'S'rplw.rmay reflect mete lack of interest, or it may mfleC 
withdrawal and suppression of “-"rflifinr“:aKt.“ M 
srlr" he one of the conset,uences of conflicting 

pressures on the individual. 
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CROSS-PRESSURES AND ATTITUDES 

Martin Kriesberg 


Iq recent years, organized pressure groups 
have increasingly concerned themselves 
with activities designed to influence pub- 
lic opinion. Public relations budgets of 
many organizations have been increased; 
groups hitherto confining their activities 
to informing their membership have taken 
to mass media; “institutional” and “ide- 
ological” advertising appear more and 
more frequently in newspapers and mag- 
azines. America is characterized by con- 
siderable freedom for the political prop- 
agandist and by consummate skill in 
promotional campaigns. 

These attributes of our society raise 
problems in public opinion analysis which 
merit serious study. One such problem is 
the effect which conflicting propaganda 
has upon people's attitudes. In the face of 
conflicting propaganda will people's opin- 
ions be more or less moderate? Will the 
individual become more interested and 
better informed on the issue, or less so? 

The following study, designed to inves- 
tigate these questions m connection with 
attitudes on American foreign policy, sug- 
gests these conclusions: 

First, in an environment where people 
are exposed to contending propaganda 
regarding issues of foreign policy, rela- 
tively few individuals are aware of the 
conflicting interpretations to which they 
are exposed. Most of the people do not 
know that they are subjected to conflict- 
ing propaganda, and many, consciously or 
unconsciously, avoid continued exposure 
to the contradictory influences. 

Second, those who remain exposed to 
conflicting propaganda on a foreign pol- 
icy issue are more moderate in their opin- 
ions, but moderation is manifested in vari- 
ous v.ays, according to the individual’s 

Reprinted by permission of the Princeton 
University Press, from ilartln Krlcsl>ere, 
“Cross-Pressures and Attitudes: A Study 
of the Influence of Confllctlne Propaeanda 
on Opinions Regarding American-Soviet 
Relations.’' I’ublle Uplnloo Qaartcrly, 13 
(Spring. 1949), pp. 5-16. 


interest and information on the subject. 
The unconcerned and the uninformed 
tend to be unaware that they are exposed 
to conflicting influences; their attitudes 
tend toward uncertainty and inconsist- 
ency. The interested and the informed 
tend to be aware of conflicting influences 
and to consciously select one point of 
view, while rationalizing their rejection of 
the others. However, although these in- 
dividuals give greater credence to one 
body of propaganda than the other, their 
resultant opinions are more moderate than 
those of people not in a conflict situation. 

Third, those who remain exposed to 
strong cross-pressures appear to be less 
interested in the controversial foreign poh 
icy issue than those primarily subject to 
one or the other influence. TTie effect of 
conflicting propaganda upon levels of in* 
formation could not be ascertained. 

THB RESEARCH DESIGN 

Creating a research design which would 
reveal the effect of conflicting influences 
upon attitudes is complicated by the mul- 
tiplicity of variables affecting opinions. 
The problem is somewhat simplified by 
constructing a study around those deter- 
minate influences which, in a given situa- 
tion, are likely to have a decided effect 
upon attitudes, as for instance the factor 
of race on opinions about anti-lynching 
legislation. This suggests that one might 
begin with a particular issue and work 
back to specific factors or forces which 
are likely to affect opinions on that issue. 
Then, by selecting those forces which are 
in conflict regarding the issue and by lo- 
cating an environment in which these 
forces arc operative, the effect of cross- 
pressures may more readily be ascer- 
tained. 

With this approach in mind, the sub- 
ject of American-Soviet relations was 
selected for study as one of intrinsic 
interest and importance and one upon 
which determinate forces were likely to 
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have a decided influence. Two polar opin- 
ion groups which exercise conflicling in- 
fluenccs on opinions about American- 
Soviet relations immediately came to 
mind: the Catholic Church and the Com- 
munist Party. Having arrived at this June- 
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interviewing to be employed. As a result 
of the pretest, it was decided to conduct 
interviews at union meetings, since inter- 
viewing the workers at home or in the 
shop proved to have several shortcomings. 
Of these, the most important for purposes 
-c *1... t,;TC thnt nnlu 3 <:mnll nrODOr- 


rauniJt Parlv Havins arrived at this jiinc- Of these, the most important for purpose. 

tore ho pJoblcm Ls to locate people of this study was that only a small proper. 
;ro were'^suSec” silltaneously to the .ion of those ."terv.™ed__a_. home m a, 
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influence of the Church and the Party. 

Investigation of various geographic and 
social groupings led to the search for a 
trade union population in which Catholic 
and Communist influences might be evi- 
denced. Both organizations vvere known 
to participate actively in certain trade un- 
ions and, taking unequivocal stands on 
the subject of American-Soviet relations, 
both were likely to urge their views upon 
union members. . , 

A trade union was located which 
seemed to meet the research prerequisites. 
The probability of coodierms influences 
was high, since more than 65 pc «nt ol 
the group were Catholics and a number ot 
the union's local officers and rank and me 
admitted to Communist Party member- 
ship. Moreover, the trade union was re- 
puted, in union circles, to bo Communist 
led a. the national level. The survey took 
place in an eastern city with a large Oth- 
olic population. Doting the 
study, 1946, the St™''"" ? VKW- 

tended to reenforce the ^Ihurc 

point on American-Soviet remuons.^ A. 

the same time, rank and fi , union 
the union were not 

.■’o“r'u'nr n’:“w?pa;r':%iis 

'Ispaper, mailed weekly 

her of the union, rl»ely to lowei^lme 

Of the Daf/y Worker^ on the suDjeci 

American-Soviet relations. appar- 

e„?y%L^dL"rflici;influene«Jad 

In every local, cordial relations 

tablished. grst made 

Pretest inierviews . unions 

among members of wo population 

and one local of union 
studied. The pilot su y o^anner of 
test the questionnaire and the m 


tion or inose inieivicwcu i.krinv ... 
the shop came to union meetings or read 
their union newspaper It appeared that 
people who did not come to meetings and 
did not read the union paper were less 
likely to be exposed to the Party point of 
view— one of the two conflicting influ- 
ences. 

Before each meeting, the author was in- 
troduced to the membership by the local 
business agent or presiding officer The 
author would then indicate the nature of 
the study and solicit cooperation The in- 
troduction pointed out the nature of the 
study: a public opinion poll among work- 
ing people to learn their views on foreign 
alTairs. At the conclusion of these brief 
remarks the author introduced an assist- 
rnTTnWrvcwer and informed the mem- 
temhipTha. be aud his assistant would 
pLs among them soliciting interviews 

RK^ndems were asked to accompany 
ihe interviewer to a convenient place m 
toe mar of .be meeting hall or .0 an ad- 

E“re»m had been interviewed in 

“r, 103 interviews were made from the 
SIX locals included in the analysis. 

FEW RESPONDENTS AWARE OF 
CROSS-PRESSURES 

perhaps toe most i," 

this study o'. evidenced 
number of individuals who evi 
ewamness ot o?n'>'«i;e ,omc 

all those mtcrvievved were su J 
degree of conflicting P'’°P^S subject to 
fourth could bo classified as 

contending influences. 
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Three probable reasons for widespread 
unawareness may be advanced: (1) Opin- 
ions are functional and the process of in- 
dividual adjustment to conflict situations 
operates against acceptance of both Cath- 
olic and Communist viewpoints; (2) a 
large proportion of those interviewed 
lacked interest in issues of foreign policy 
and therefore both sets of propaganda 
were ineffectual; (3) the Communist 
propaganda was operative in an “inhibi- 
tive” context and even in the selective 
population studied was relatively weak 
compared to the Catholic. 

Opinions, like group membership, are 
functional; they are part of the individ- 
ual's social and psychological adjustment. 
From his earliest years the individual 
learns that certain opinions bring social 
approbation; others bring disapproval. 
He learns that certain opinions are ap- 
proved by some people and disapproved 
by others. Opinions serve to rationalize 
social and physical environments. One in- 
dividual believes that success accrues to 
hard work and frugality, another that it 
depends on luck and “drag." Both views 
help give meaning to a given situation, 
such as the individual's position in so- 
ciety. The body of beliefs which make up 
Catholicism and Communism, the cross- 
influences involved in this study, tend to 
be mutually exclusive means to compara- 
ble end satisfactions. In terms of psy- 
chological satisfaction, the two systems 
may be viewed as similarly authoritarian, 
similarly offering an integrated explana- 
tion of the individual’s world, and offer- 
ing similar satisfactions as a faith larger 
than the individual. 

The functional nature of opinion sug- 
gests that cross-pressures are likely to be 
avoided. Among the respondents there 
was a tendency to change either their be- 
liefs or their allegiance and thereby to 
resolve the conflict. Catholics who most 
nearly reflected the opinions of the Left 
tended to draw away from the religious 
fold. Several of the men in this category 
remarked that while their wives or their 
families went to church, they did not; 
others reported that the Church was bi- 
ased or should stay out of politics. It is 


also likely that a number of those inter- 
viewed, having been perturbed by the 
«>nflicting influences, had achieved a res- 
olution of the difficulty by rejecting the 
subject of American-Soviet relations, as 
well as, or together with, the contestants. 

Another means of avoiding conflicting 
influences, and a second factor making 
for relatively few cases in which cross- 
pressures were felt, is lack of interest in 
the issue involved. Apathy about foreign 
affairs was manifested by many respond- 
ents, and suggests that arguments pre- 
sented by the Left frequently fell on non- 
absorbent minds; Church pronouncements 
on the subject probably met with similar 
disinterest. Therefore neither contradic- 
tions nor conflicts were perceived. Closely 
related to lack of interest, and perhaps 
causally related, is lack of information by 
which to evaluate arguments of either 
Church or Party. Inability to see the re- 
lationship between conflicting arguments 
or their relevance for the individual fur- 
ther militates against their having a seri- 
ous effect upon him. This was particularly 
the case among women in the population 
studied. On the one band, the Church bad 
a greater influence upon their opinions 
than it did on the views of their menfolk. 
On the other hand, the women inter- 
viewed were generally members of locals 
where the Left influence was strongest. 
Despite this environment of cross-pres- 
sures, few women interviewed were con- 
scious of conflicting influences. 

A third factor making for a paucity of 
cross-pressure consciousness was the “in- 
bibitive’’ context in which the Party line 
was conveyed and perceived. Despite the 
selective nature of the population studied. 
Communist propaganda was less pervasive 
than that of the Church. The Left influ- 
ence was retarded by the status of its pur- 
veyors in relation to other sources of in- 
formation. Opinions presented by most 
fellow workers tended to be discounted 
when opposed by the more widely ac- 
cepted authority of Church or of secular 
commentators and columnists. Time and 
again resp>ondcnts reported that none of 
Ac men in the shop or union were better 
informed on Russia than they- Nor did 
Ae rank and file ascribe superior know!- 
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edge to the union leadership; to most re- 
spondents, they were merely fellow work- 
ers. Moreover, ideas presented by the 
Church, the secular city press, and the 
national mass media tended to reinforce 
one another, thereby increasing the dis- 
parity in weight between the views of the 
Left and of the prevailing environmental 
ideology. 

The Left was further handicapped be- 
cause its protagonists were occasionally 
tagged “Communist." Opinions advanced 
by men so labelled were discredited or de- 
rided by many of the workers interviewed. 
Moreover, formal discussion of Russia 
was usually avoided at union meetings. 
Where pro-Party men were in power. 
Communists were content to remain in- 
cognito and preferred not to raise dis- 
ruptive" issues. Where anti-Party men 
were in office, issues related to Russia 
were generally considered outside the pale 
of union activities. 


EFFECT OF INTEREST AND INFORMATION 
ON OPINIONS UNDER CROSS-PRESSURES 

What were the reactions of those peo- 
ple who, despite the inhibltive context of 
Communist propaganda and the individ- 
ual tendency to avoid cross-pressure situ- 
ations, were subject to strong conflicting 
influence of Party and Church? As mi^t 
be expected, strong cross-pressures made 
for moderation of opinions but, sigmn- 
cantly, moderateness was manifested dif- 
ferently according to the respondents 
interest and information on American- 
Soviet relations. Among respondents who 
were unconcerned and uninformed, there 
was unawareness of conflict and moder- 
ateness was manifested by uncertainty and 
inconsistency. In the long run these peo- 
nle might be espected to withdraw from 
to* influences and to move toward gen- 

“ NoS^Vto Vespni'i™*® snbiect to 

-5vrrdSnrpmS 

anti-Soviet probably the restill 

This factors. First, such 

of several coni “ among indind- 

cross-pressures c influence by both 

“S'i^Xn ftfiniiwidual dogmatically 


adhered to one viewpoint, he was not 
likely to listen to propaganda for the 
other. Second, the individual was cate- 
gorized as subject to strong cross-pres- 
sures only if he had been exposed to 
considerable influence from both sides. 
Finally, many respondents subject to 
cross-pressures were W’orried about Amer- 
ican-Soviet tension. For some of these, 
anxiety was related to a desire to see Rus- 
sia in a more friendly light. 

While cross-pressures tended to induce 
moderation, this absence of polar opin- 
ions was manifested differently according 
to the respondent’s interest in and infor- 
mation on American-Soviet relations. 
Among the more interested and informed 
respondents there was a recognition of the 
conflicting views to which they 
posed; *ey were aware of both Catholic 
and Communist ideologies. While recog- 
nizing the opposite view *ey 
Accepted one m ptefetenee » 

The positions of these respondents were 

frequrally well slruclured; 

were consistent and often cogently ex 

^’^ong *e respondents who were in- 
ler^erin Ameriean-Soviet relattons 
SS'pressures also tended to tndnee 

skepticism of information sources. For 

amonc informed respondents 
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their views, reporting undigested phrases 
of both Party and Church ideologies. For 
example, they would favor international 
control of the atomic bomb and yet want 
the United States to have a preponderant 
voice in the UN; they would stale that the 
Communist Parly was controlled by Rus- 
sia but was not a threat, or vice versa. 

This lack of structured opinions on for- 
eign policy issues may be contrasted to 
attitudes on election issues. For a great 
many people the social mores of their 
community or their group affiliation 
makes voting more or less mandatory. 
The individual is pressed to decide be- 
tween alternative views in order to offer 
some rationalization for his vote decision. 
However, for most people there is no 
equivalent social compulsion impelling 
decisions on foreign policy issues. It is 
socially acceptable to throw up one’s 
hands at the complexities of America’s 
international relations. While people fre- 
quently apologize for not voting, they 
readily admit their ignorance and inde- 
cision on foreign policy issues. 

EXPOSURE OF CROSS-PRESSURES ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH REDUCED INTEREST 

What is the relationship between cross- 
pressures and information and interest? 
Are cross'pressures associated with in- 
creased interest owing to the suggestion of 
conflict which makes the issue exciting — 
or with reduced interest and an expedient 
adjustment to a difficult decision situa- 
tion? While the findings are not conclu- 
sive, the evidence does suggest that con- 
tinued exposure to cross-pressures and 
reduced interest in the issue are corre- 
lated. 

The assertion that cross-pressures are 
associated with reduced interest is sup- 
ported by responses to a question on the 
importance of American-Soviet policies 
in influencing voting behavior. Among re- 
spondents who were subject to strong 
cross-pressures, America’s Soviet policy 
was a less important vote determinant 
than among people primarily subject to 
only one propaganda. This suggests that 
respondents subject to strong cross-pres- 
sures of Party and Church were less con- 


cerned and less interested in the issue of 
Soviet relations. These people also tended 
to be less certain of the relative impor- 
tance of policy toward Russia versus do- 
mestic policy as a factor affecting their 
vote; a larger proportion of them an- 
swered the question with “don’t know.” 
The evidence apparently confirms Paul 
Lazarsfeld’s finding that cross-pressures 
tend to reduce interest in election issues. 

Although people who remained ex- 
posed to cross-pressures were less con- 
cerned over U.S. policy toward Soviet 
Russia, they appeared to be better in- 
formed and more prone to discuss the 
subject than those primarily influenced 
by the Church. People who were prima- 
rily subject to Church influence scored 
lower on the information and articulation 
scales than those who were at the same 
lime subject to Communist influence. In- 
deed, levels of information and axticula- 
tion were both positively correlated with 
exposure to Left propaganda. 

The fact that respondents who were 
subject to both influences made higher 
information scores than those who were 
primarily influenced by one contestant 
may, however, be explained as an artifact 
of the criteria used in categorizing the 
individual as subject to strong conflicting 
influences. One of the criteria of strong 
influence by Church or Party was that the 
individuals regularly read their respective 
publications, and readership of the parti- 
san periodicals was highly correlated with 
wide press and periodical readership gen- 
erally. Furthermore, respondents under 
cross-pressures tended to be more con- 
cerned with foreign affairs generally than 
(hose subject to a single preponderant in- 
fluence. These factors, suggesting greater 
familiarity with the subject, may also ex- 
plain the higher articulation scores made 
by respondents under strong cross-pres- 
sures over those primarily under Church 
influence. Since the higher information 
score made by cross-pressure respondents 
may be an artifact, the relationship be- 
tween cross-pressures and information is 
not illuminated by the data. 

POSSIBLE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 

If the findings of this study may be 
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generalized, the political implications arc 
noteworthy. It has been said that a pre- 
requisite of an informed public opinion 
on foreign relations is “competing analy- 
ses” of the world situation and of Amer- 
ica’s role in world affairs. It has also been 
asserted that the answer to certain evils 
of pressure group propaganda is more 
propaganda. These arguments are well 
taken; a multiplicity of viewpoints is es- 
sential for an enlightened public opinion. 

This study suggests, however, that an in- 
formed public opinion cannot be left en- 
tirely in the hands of interests competing 
for public acceptance of their particular 
views. Unless the people have a frame- 
work of information in which the argu- 
ments may be set. conflicting propaganda 
may lead to confusion rather than clari- 
fication, and may not be conducive to a 
more enlightened public opinion. 

In the first place, the bulk of the peo- 
ple are likely to be unaware of. and un- 
able to differentiate between, conflicting 
propagandas on foreign policy issues. 

They may assimilate views of contending 
interests without being aware of the 
source or significance of the ideas sug- 
gested. Such absorption of information 
would seem to contribute hide toward an 
enlightened public opinion. 

Secondly, people are prone to avoid 
th6 conflict of contending 
rejecting one of the contestants or by 
withdrawing their attention fn°™ 
test. The study produced no co^juswe 
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influences may not lead to further polar- 
ization of opinions, but without an under- 
pinning of interest and basic information 
it may not mean a more considered opin- 
ion at any particular point on an attitude 
scale. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The effect of cross-pressures upon po- 
litical attitudes may be studied apart from 
omnibus national surveys on political be- 
havior. Representative samples of na- 
tional or community populations are not 
essential when the hypotheses to be tested 
are not related to such populations. In- 
stead. small, relatively inexpensive studies 
may be designed around those groupings 
which are included in the hypotheses. 
However, special care is necessary to in- 
tegrate the small study with related ex- 
periments and research programs m order 
to maximize its contribution. 

A study of cross-pressures may be con- 
cerued with different levels or kinds of 
conflicting forces. The study rep^ed ^ 
dealt with rather obvious influences, 
namely propaganda by specific organtza- 
"om The analysis might well he earned 
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well as incidence of change could be ex- 
plored. 

To maximize the value of the research, 
the attitudes assayed should be related to 
actions such as voting, attending political 
rallies, or writing members of Congress. 
A study on action-oriented attitudes is 
not only more significant politically but 
facilitates measuring the activating or in- 
hibiting effect of cross-pressures. Where 
attitudes may be channelized into socially 
prescribed courses of action, people arc 
more likely to react to their cross-pressure 
environment in a way permitting measure- 
ment. 


Political thinking and action are group 
phenomena, and the importance of group 
activities in the political life of the nation 
not declined but has increased since 
Pendleton Herring’s study stimulated re- 
search in the field of pressure groups and 
politics. There is need for additional re- 
search in this area, particularly of pres- 
sure group influence upon the politick 
opinions of its members and the public 
generally. Such studies, drawing upon the 
instruments and insights of psychologists 
and sociologists as well as political scien- 
tists, would redound to the benefit of the 
several disciplines. 


Except as issues undergo steady revision and events keep alive a vital interest, 
the large public lends to dwindle rapidly or to become transformed into some 
other type of group. If interest is kept alive about a somewhat stable issue, the 
members of the public tend to become converts, and the public is transformed 
into a number of organized groups with embyronic traditions and patterns of 
group behavior. At this point little is to be gained by trying to change people’s 
aflflliations since these are too well stabilized, and what remains is chiefly a power 
struggle between organized bodies. 

Also, as alignments become fixed, there is a tendency for conventions against 
discussion of the issues to arise. Thus it is regarded as poor manners to discuss 
religion, or politics because the resulting controversy might interrupt the serenity 
of the trivial. It is thought better that each person should make up his mind in 
private and register his vote in secret than that tempers should flare in public 
discussion. The result is the transformation of a public into the mass. 

While enduring issues tend to destroy the public by turning it into organized 
groups or into mass behavior, intense issues tend to convert the public into crowd 
behavior. On the one hand, intense convictions giving rise to intolerance may 
transform the public into separate crowds corresponding with each pre-existing 
faction. When one faction refuses to let the other be heard, employs physical 
violence, or in any way refuses to tolerate other positions, the public has ceased 
to exist. On the other hand, an event may eliminate the issue as a point of con- 
troversy and unite the entire public in a single intolerant group. Such was the 
consequence of the December 7, 1941, Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. What 
had been a public concerned with the issue of America’s involvement in the war 
became a single crowd intolerant of any who questioned the necessity of active 
retaliation and defense. 

Conventionaliialion of the public. The theoretically “ideal” public reflects a 
spontaneous arousal of interest about an issue that develops out of mass preoccu- 
pations with the events of the day. Most of our knowledge concerning the public, 
however, is based on that kind of public which is perhaps furthest from this ideal; 
namely, the election public. Just as we must qualify the application of the prin- 
ciples of crowd behavior when we examine the conventional crowd, so we must 
note that many of the principles of the public become distorted when the public 
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mmis of mombcrf a J^argdy bytart“oraS rSukfof 

designated lie manner of registering opinion is forraaliy 

rather tlif’ ““J™ *be public is a predetermined calendar interval 
nf* a . “““ preoccupation ivith particular problems. The mar- 

nmnort*”'^'^ r *^“8*1 ^1^ consequences of small shifts may be 

proportionately larger for this very reason. ^ 

In stressing the extent to which actual voting could be predicted in advance 
of an actual election, Paul Lazarsfeld points to some of the aspects of conven- 
tionalization. Within the context of such a public, he gives us a general overview 
ot the processes of opinion dcteimination and influence in a single American 
community. 


THE ELECTION IS OVER 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld 


vole inteniion of a respondent had 
changed between two interviews, he was 
subjected to a more detailed inquiry cen- 
tering on why be bad changed his mind. 

Three types of information resulied 


In an importani sense, modern Presiden- 
tial campaigns are over before they begin 
This is the conclusion that emerges 
from an intensive study of Eric County, 

Ohio, during the campaign of 1940. Eric 
County has a population of about 46,000 from this polling: (I) the hind of mate- 
people, half of whom live in the industrial rial which comes from any regular public 
town of Sandusky and half in the sur- opinion poll, with the distinction that 
rounding rural area. The county was more detailed questions than usual were 
chosen for analysis because for decades asked; (2) information on the same re- 
it has rested nearest the national average spondenis obtained at different time pc- 
in the quadrennial national elections. riods (ihis made possible a new kind of 
The technique employed was not the analysis: studying what happens to a de- 


cfai^ political opinion with the passage 
of lime and under different propaganda 
conditions): (3) the detailed reasons of 
those people who changed their vote in- 
tention- 


usual one of polling different representa- 
tive groups at different times. The same 
representative sample of 600 people was 
interviewed seven times, every month be- 
ginning with May and ending (he week 
after election day. Four other comparable 
samples of 600 people each were inter- 
viewed at different times during this pe- 
riod, partly for control purposes and _ j ,r^ u 

partly to get a broader statistical base on lamme seals went down. Oil the same 
the more crucial issues.' socro-^iromic tevd rural people voted 

In the course ot the study the membcis more Republican than the residen s of 
of tfifmain panel were asked approx- Sandu^y. Religion played a vp large 
imately 250 questions. A number of these role. On each socto-econom.c level the 
questions were repeated at each inter- * special tabulation showed that the re- 
view whom they intended to vote for, peated interviews, in themselM 
whom (hey expected to win, etc. If the influence on opinions, m regard 

Reprinted by permission of the PubUsh- 
cra. Public Opinion Qua^erly. Inc.,^oro 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, "The 
Public Opinion Quarterlj, S (Fall, 1944). 
pp, 317-30. 


SOCIAL GROUPING AND THE VOTE 

Throughout Erie County there was the 
usual increase m Democratic votes as the 


had no 
t ole In- 
tention, for example, the repeated Inter- 
vtews Induced people to m.tks uP Ihelr 
minds more qulcJvJy but do not change the 
propoMIon of Democrats and Republicans 
as compared nllh the control groups tliat 
nere not interviewed repeatedly. 
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proportion of Republican voters among 
the Protestants was two to three times ^ 
large as among Catholics. The age divi- 
sions were striking. Among Protestants^ 
the older the group, the more RepubU- 


portions of men and women who said 
they intended to vote. In October, just 
prior to the election, about 6 per cent of 
the men and 20 per cent of the women 
said they did not expect to vote. (It is 



i DEMOCRATS 

REPUBLICANS 

( 1 total cases 

O 'moex of political predisposition (IPP) 


Chart I 

This chan illustrates the high correlation of the index of political predisposition to 
vote intention. High SES level, affiliation with the Protestant religion, and rural resi- 
dence predispose a voter for the Republican party; the opposites of these factors make 
for Democratic predisposition. 


cans: among Catholics, the older the 
group, the more Democrats. The younger 
generation seemed to have a tendency to 
vote against the trend prevailing in its 
own socio-reU^ous circle. If socio-cco- 
nomic level was held constant, occupa- 
tions did not make much diilerence, al- 
though white-collar workers on each level 
tended to vote slightly less Democratic 
than other w-orkers.* 

There was no marked sex difTcrcncc 
among the Roosevelt and Wtllkie voters, 
but there was great variation in the pro- 


usually overlooked that the vast majority 
of "Don’t Know’s,” just prior to an elec- 
tion, are women who end up by not vot- 
ing or by going to the polls under the in- 
fluence of their husbands.) Especially 
striking was the large number of female 
2 The niarkod correlation between social 
eroupa and votes raised the quesUon 
whether the voters themsel\e3 saw the 
election jn class terms. Here agxiin the more 
detailed Inteiwlews proved >aluable. The ex- 
planations of the voters made plain that a 
considerable proportion saw the dl/Terence 
between ItepubUcana and Democrats os one 
of conllicUn^ class Interests. 
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citizens who bluntly staled that they did 
not see why women should vote at all. 

It became plain, then, that three soeial 
factors — religious afiiliation, economic 
status, and residence (urban or rural) — 
could be combined into a crude index of 
political predisposition (IPP). Thus peo- 
ple could be classified according to 
whether their social characteristics made 
it likely that they would vote Democratic 
or Republican. Chart I, for example, 
shows that wealthy Protestant farmers, 
who would have the lowest (i.e.. Repub- 
lican) IPP, had 74 per cent Republicans 
among their voters, whereas poor San- 
dusky Catholics, whose IPP was highest, 
had only 17 per cent Republican voters. 

The results of Chart I are based on the 
interviews made in May with 3,000 peo- 
ple and. of course, pertain only to those 
respondents who had a definite vote in- 
tention at the time. Presumably peo^ 
with more permanent political allegiances 
are influenced by their social situation, 
whereas those who form their decisions 
in the course of the campaign are ^ 
in their choice. This, however, d.d not 
prove to be the case. One group, who 
might be called the crystallizers. enWred 
the study as “Don’t Knows and made 
up their minds oniy doring the 
These crystailizers were 
IPP scores according to whether 
ciai characteristics indicated “ Pj 
can or a Democratic predisposition Sev 
enty-six per cent “f lXa,,; voted for 
suggested R'Pf ;”/“„%hose with 

f SeS'Ltic'ipP fed Hcpohii- 

same is true for the peop maionty 

went actual vote was more 

changed so that their niijical predis- 

in a/cordance with „ 

position than was the . There is 
the beginning of the camp g ^ 
a mass of additional evi 
campaign goes on pe p 
more inclined to vote P^^^at the 

prevails in their social g a,e 

campaign seems to^ o neoole. 

political Pr':?‘'P“''‘°“is aedva^n comes 
One way m whK* this 
about can be traced by sluoyi g 
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mon media of communication to which 
people arc exposed. In the course of the 
repeated interviews we were able to build 
up a fairly extensive inventory of the 
Items our respondents had read or listened 
to at different times during the campaign. 
Chart II pertains to those panel members 
who did not have a vote intention in Au- 
gust; they are classified according to their 
political predispositions as indicated by 
their social characteristics. Clearly their 
propaganda exposure was closely related 
to their IPP score. The campaign propa- 
ganda does not reach the citizen in the 



t6T*ie**£» 

(PtOPtS WITHOUT VOTE BCeiSlON IN AUSUlTI 

CHART II 

Pepple who have M yet decided about 

are predisposed by backprouad. 

•o which it is offered. Social 
groSp is geuemlly hestJe- 

S wSTe 

each single “f“eY„n„encc. The sample 
easily susceptible to m ^ study 

was not large .cnough to permit 
„f .pedal e.c. But an 
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who did and those who did not belong to 
such organizations arc compared.* The 
general finding is that belonging to an or- 
ganization accentuates political predispo- 
sition. Members of the higher socio-eco- 
nomic levels were more likely to vote 
Republican if they belonged to a social 
organization. Those on lower socio-eco- 
nomic levels were more likely to vote 
Democratic if they were members of such 
formal groups. Superimposed on this re- 
sult, however, is another trend. If a per- 
son of low income happened to belong to 
an organization the majority of which be- 
longed to higher social strata, then he was 
more likely to vote Republican. 

One other observation furnishes evi- 
dence for what might be called the social 
character of political behavior. One al- 
ways found people who had a contradic- 
tory opinion pattern. They intended to 
vote for one party but held opinions on 
one or two specific issues which were 
more characteristic of the other party. 
At the time of the next interview many of 
these respondents had become consistent, 
inasmuch as their vote intention and their 
opinion on a specific issue followed the 
prevailing pattern. In the large majority 
of cases the people who started out with 
an inconsistent opinion pattern kept their 
vote intention but shifted on the specific 
issue to the opinion prevailing In the po- 
litical group with which they had associ- 
ated themselves. Material of this kind 
bolsters the conclusion that people vote 
with the social group to which they be- 
long and that these groups in turn are 
strongly determined by a few basic social 
characteristics. 

RADIO AND PRLVT IN THE CAMPAIGN 

If the vote of the people who make up 
their minds during the campaign is so 
strongly determined by predispositions, 
then we cannot expect formal media of 
communication to ha\c a very great ef- 
fect- NVhat do we know on this subject? 

■ Such a comparison has to be carried 
through separately on dl/Terent socio-eco- 
nomic levels because othenvlso we would 
be misled by the fact that the more well- 
to-do people arc. the more likely they axe 
to belong to formal associations. 


Detailed analyses were made of the 
radio, newspapers, and magazines in the 
early, middle, and late part of the cam- 
paign. The content of the local news- 
papers was about 2-1 favorable toward 
the Republican Party and, surprisingly 
enough, the radio had about the same ra- 
tio. This is partly due to the fact that the 
Republicans bought more time on the air 
for speeches. It also came about because 
the opposition candidate had more news 
value. The magazines were the most par- 
tisan medium in favor of the Republicans 
(3-1). In the early part of the campaign 
they published a considerable number of 
articles on Willkie, who was a compara- 
tively new figure and whose career lent 
itself especially well to magazine treat- 
ment 

A considerable part of the population 
was scarcely touched by the political con- 
tent of the media. In October, when the 
campaign was nearing its peak, people 
were shown the front page of the news- 
paper they regularly read, a list of polit- 
ical articles appearing in the mass maga- 
zines with the highest circulation in Ute 


ex^^UMe TO rOklTlClt. items (OCTOBEII) 




MJL6X2INC 



OR MORE POLITICAL ITEMS 


ONE ROLITlCAL ITEM IN THAT MEUUM 
> NO ROLITlCAI. ITEMS IN THAT ME»<UM 


Chart III 

A considerable proportion of voters is 
untouched by the political content of 
radio speeches or newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. 




area, and a list of the five main radio 
speeches which had been on the air the 
day preceding the interview. Chart III 
shows the striking results. Similar in- 
quiries at earlier stages of the campaign 
showed even less exposure. Except for an 
extraordinary occasion, it is safe to say 
that during an average day of the cam- 
paign more than half the sample were not 
exposed to any political topics in the mass 
media of communication. Characteris- 
tically enough, the people who read po- 
litical items in the newspapers were also 
those who listened to political speeches. 
Those who had not been reached by prop- 
aganda at the time of one interview usu- 
ally proved to be still unexposed at the 
time of the second Interview. 

The importance of this lack of reading 
and listening on the part of about hah of 
the population is further accentuated by 
two facts. The people who read and lis- 
lened »Ere usually those uho had uell- 
established political opinions and affilia- 
tions. Those less set in their uays ^d, 
therefore, theoretically 
to influences, were also less hk y 
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a new'spaper or a radio item entered as a 
conscious factor. Content analysis showed 
that local newspapers cut reports of 
speeches short and so gave little room to 
direct or indirect argumentation. They 
had to lay stress on new’s, and the news 
of the campaign comes from actual cam- 
paign events, predictions as to outcome, 
and reports on people who have taken a 
definite stand. About two-thirds of the 
political content of newspapers was con- 
cerned with such campaign matters. On 
Ihe other hand, over the radio candidates 
spoke for themselves, and much time was 
given to actual argumentation. No won- 
der, then, that this kind of material lent 
Itself to closer integration with the think- 
ing people did for themselves. 

In the 1940 campaign, there was an m- 
teresiing relationship between supporters 
of the two parties and the two mam me- 
dia of communication. We have seen that 
the content of press and radin was equally 
strongly favorable toward the Republican 
:!de. hffi ut the ntmd of the audtence he 
situation was hifiereat. The [table at th 
bottom of this page) lists a numb=r or 


to influences, were also less likely o M bottom of in.s Pas J by 

S'- r ss t 

marked exposure bias was bt answer to both questions 

Se^rrh^^berwasthtsexposure -Jm ^ -"S 

"'a number of Z s'JS'S! And when « “/'Jo' 

be made about the r more ing changes ^ ’jgJded to vole for 

new’spapers. The ^The measure dunng the more fre- 

effective than newspapers 
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of how at some point m n^^mocrats 
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Republicans 
Newspaper Radio 


Democrats 
Newspaper Radio 
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reported more incidents where the radio 
played a role. All these differences, more- 
over, hold true for all educational levels, 
thus eliminating any effect of the lower 
educational status of the average Demo- 
cratic voter.* Obviously a considerable se- 
lection bias exists because people tend to 
expose themselves to the side with which 
they agree anyhow. The stereotype of the 
impartial voter weighing all the evidence 
offered by both political parties is just an- 
other political myth. 

THE ROLE OF PERSONAL CONTACTS 
The strongest influence discovered was 
face-to-face contact. Whenever the re- 
sponders were asked to report on their re- 
cent exposure to campaign communica- 
tions of all kinds, political discussions 
were mentioned more frequently than ex- 
posure to radio or print. On any average 
day at least 10 per cent more people par- 
ticipated in discussions about the election 
—either actively or passively — than lis- 
tened to a major speech or read about 
campaign items in a newspaper. And tbb 
coverage ‘‘bonus” came from just those 
people who had not yet made a final de- 
cision as to how they would vote — those 
who were still open to influence. Three- 
fourths of the respondents who at one 
time had not expected to vote but who 
were finally “dragged in” mentioned per- 

*Tlie fact that more than 80 per cent of 
the newspapers all over the country were 
in favor of the Kepuhllcan candidate can- 
not be a complete explanation for the above 
hndin?, for the three local papers In San- 
dusky were evenly dl\lded, one for each 
major party and one neutral. It is more 
likely that the regular and skillful use 
which Itoosevclt makes of the radio has 
bunt up the idea of radio as more friendly 
to the Democratic side. 


sooal influences. After the election, the 
voters were given a check list of “sources 
from which they got most of the informa- 
tion or impressions that caused them to 
form their judgment.” Those who had 
made some change during the campaign 
mentioned friends or members of their 
family relatively more frequently than did 
the respondents who kept a constant vote 
intention all through the campaign. 

It is worthwhile at this point to intro- 
duce a tabic [below] cross-tabulating peo- 
ple’s vote intention on the eve of election 
day as against the actual vote decision 
they reported right after November 5th.® 

Even at this late date there occurred a 
considerable turnover, although from a 
general political point of view most of the 
changes cancelled each other. Tte main 
point here is that many of the changers 
did not hesitate to report personal influ- 
ence. We can take as an example the six- 
teen people who had no definite vote in- 
tention in October but who went to the 
polls on election day. Half of them report 
incidents such as ie following: “I was 
taken to the polls by worker who insisted 

translation of vote Intentions into 
voting; action as discussed here and as 
traced in the table has implications of in- 
terest for those who want to understand 
the working of the re^lar public opinion 
polls. It is the task of an election forecast 
to Infer from the intended vote prior to the 
election the actual vote after the election. 
Some of the major hazards of making elec- 
tion predictions are nicely exemplified here: 
tl) the difficulty of predicting what the 
•'Don't Know’s” will do on Election Day: 
(2) the fact that those people who had in- 
tended to vote Democratic were more likely 
not to vote In the end than those who had 
intended to %ote Itepublican; and (3) the 
fact that all of the people w ho voted despite 
an original intention not to vote, toted for 
WiUkle. 


Vote Intention in October 
Don’t 


Actual Vote 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Don’t 

know 

expect 
to vote 

Total 

Republican 

215 

7 

4 

6 

232 

Democrat 

4 

144 

12 

0 

160 

Didn't vote 

10 

16 

6 

59 

91 

Total persons 

229 

167 

22 

65 

483 
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that I go. . . , My husbanj persuaded 
me lo vote for Willkic. He was opposed 
to the third term. ... The lady where 1 
'vorked wanted me to vote— took me to 
the polls and they all voted Republican so 
i Old, too. ... My parents are Repub- 
hean but I didn’t have any interest in the 
election at all. . . 

A more detailed study of all of the 
cases interviewed in the course of the 
campaign permits us to list the factors 
'vhich make personal contacts so infiuen- 
liah 

a- Personal contacts are more flex- 
ible. The clever campaign warier, 
professional or amateur, can fit the 
argument to the person. He can shift 
his tactics as he analyzes the reac- 
tions of the other person, 
h. Face-to-face contacts make the 
consequences of yielding to or re- 
sisting an argument immediate and 
personal. The mass media can only 
intimate or describe future rewards 
or punishments; the living person 
can create them at once in the form 

of smiles or sneers. , , . 

c. More people rely upon personal fn answer to all relev-ant ques ions these 
contacts to help them pick out argu- lfade« showed themselves more 
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/mm whom much of the personal talk 
about the election came. By appropriate 
questions and by getting advice from peo- 
ple who knew the community well, about 
20 per cent of the sample were spotted as 
opinion leaders. These were not neces- 
sarily prominent community figures; they 
were simply people who were likely to be 
asked their opinion and were eager to give 
their advice. The following table indicates 
how these opinion leaders were found in 
ail walks of life. 


Perceniage 
Number olepinion 


Occupational group 

in sample 

leaders 

Ptofesstonal 

17 

35 

Propnetary, managerial 

2S 

25 

Clerical 

21 

33 

Commercial, sales 

16 

44 

Skilled workers 

37 

33 

Semi-skilled workers 

31 

32 

Unskilled workers 

47 

23 

Farmers 

46 

IS 

Housewives 

230 

13 

Unemployed 

13 

15 

Retired 

23 

33 


involved In the campaign than the rest ctf 
the popolatiofl— -the largest difference be- 
ing in the extent to which they read po- 
litical matter in magazines. It therefore 
makes sense to talk of a two-step move- 
ment of propaganda. In a somewhat crude 
generalization, one can say that the for- 
mal media reach mainly the opinion lead- 
CIV, «'h<7 in to/w pass it on to the rest of 
the people by word of mouih. 

THE AVAILABLE VOTE 


ments which are relevant for their 
Own good in political affairs than 
rely upon the more remote and im- 
personal newspaper and radio. They 
are used to relying upon the judg- 
ment and evaluation of the respeaed 
people among their associates, 
d. Personal contacts are more cas- 
ual. If we read or tune in to a 
speech, we usually do so purpose- 
fully and in doing so have a definite 

mental attitude which tinges our re- practical question; 

ceptiveness. On the other hand, peo- people who make their dc- 

ple we meet for reasons other than during the campaign and thus are 

political discussions are more likciy joj. propaganda? Restricting this 

to catch vs unprepared and so cut respondents who actually 

through our barriers more easily. Erie County 

e. Finally, personal contacts can get ^ follows; about one-half the voting 

a voter to the polls without relying ggnjpjg made up its mind before May and 
to any extent upon comprehension change its vole intention; another 

of the issues of the eiection---some- made up their minds as soon 

thing the formal media can do Jess ^ candidates were nominalcd by the 
easily. coaveotions; the other 20 per cent hesi- 

It is possible 10 cbaracterue the people ated tong cnougii to be considered nt 
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least theoretically susceptible to propa- 
ganda influences. (This count excludes 
the 20 per cent of the total sample who 
were psychologically so outside of the 
campaign that they did not vote at all.) 

Two facts are closely related to the 
time of decision. The first is interest in 
the election. The less interested people 
were, the later they made up their minds. 
In the course of the study we used a con- 
siderable number of indices by which in- 
terest in the election could be reasonably 
measured. It turned out that people’s own 
statement as to whether they had a great, 
a moderate, or no interest in the election 
was about as good an index as could be 
found. In Chart IV, therefore, the panel 
members are divided into those who ex- 
hibited great interest and those whose in- 
terest was less strong. For both groups, 
the chart indicates at what time they 
formed the vote intention with which they 
went to the polls. (This chart, therefore, 
contains only the panel members who ac- 
tually voted.) By comparing the two bars 
we see that about two-thirds of the greatly 
interested people knew in May for whom 
they would vote, but among those with 
less interest less than half were that con- 
stant in their vote intention. Twice as 
many with less interest made their final 
decision between September and Novem- 


S"E*T ttSJ 

INTEREST INTEREST 



TOT&U USES (ITS) 

(ACTUAL VOTERS) 


Chart IV 

People greatly interested in the election 
make their final vote decision earlier than 
less interested people. 


ber. In the later phases of the campaign, 
then, the propagandists have to address 
themselves more and more to the least 
interested sector of the population. 

People susceptible to campaign influ- 
ences can be characterized in still another 
way. It is possible to set up a number of 
criteria of what can be called “cross-pres- 
sures.” We saw, for instance, that well- 
to-do people and Protestants were much 
more likely to vote Republican than poor 
people and Catholics. A well-to-do Cath- 
olic, therefore, was under cross-pressures. 
Another index of cross-pressure can be 
developed by dividing the respondents 
into those whose family members are all 
in agreement and those with a political 
deviate or, at least, someone tv ho bad not 
yet made up his mind. Another type of 
cross-pressure exists around a citizen who 
intends to vole for a party but does not 
agree with all its tenets. By such consid- 
erations we were able to develop a cross- 
pressure index which consisted of six 
elements. Only 15 per cent bad no cross- 
pressures at all. From Chart V it can be 
seen that the people who waited for the 
campaign before making a final vote de- 
cision were quite clearly those who live 
under the greatest variety of such pres- 
sures. The table is set up so that it is pos- 
sible to compare the effect of cross-pres- 
sures independently of the role of interest. 
By comparing, for instance, the first and 





Chart V 

Both cross-pressures and lack of interest 
delay the final vote decision. Separately, 
they show about equal strength. Their 
joint effect is especially strong. 
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third bar in Chart V we see that if people 
had great interest in the election, they still 
decided their vote later if they were sub- 
ject to many cross-pressures. 

The joint effect of interest and cross- 
pressure can be seen by comparing bars 
1 and 4 — an effect which is very great in- 
deed. People who had great interest and 
few Cross-pressures were three times more 
likely to make up their mind before the 
campaign. But only a quarter of those 
who did not care much about the political 
situation or found themselves under a 
number of cross-pressures decided that 
ro/Jy, Jnnenef}', ia ihe last n'&eks of ihe 
campaign, the propagandists dealt almost 
exclusively either with people who had no 
interest or w'ith people who found them- 
selves in a contradictory social and psy- 
chological situation.** 

THB TOTAL EFFECT OP THE CAMPAIGN 

Erie County had voted 58 per cent 
Democratic in 1936 and voted 46 per 
cent Democratic in 1940. When we en- 
tered the county in May, 1940, it had al- 
ready a solid Republican majority, which 
increased only slightly in the course of the 

6 As can b« seen from the base figures Jn 
Chan V. there exists a noteworthy rela- 
tionship between cross-pressures and Inter- 
est. One might have expected that people 
H-hose social situation contained conflicting 
elements became very alert to campaign 
events. This, however, is not the case. If a 
person belonged to a constellation where 
neither of the two candidates was a "nat- 
ural" solution to his problems, the whole 
campaign seemed to be of less Importance 
to him and he lost Interest. 


campaign. Here is the best indication that 
elections are decided by the events occur- 
ring in the entire period between two 
Presidential elections and not by the cam- 
paign. The evidence presented in this pa- 
per makes such a conclusion even more 
plausible. 

The study of Erie County does not, to 
be sure, suggest that a party could give 
up campaigning and win. Propaganda has 
to reinforce and keep in hne the vote in- 
tenlions of the approximately 50 per cent 
of the voters who have made up their 
minds before the campaign starts. The 
campaign has, moreover, to activate the 
latent predispositions of most of those 
who are undecided. The campaign is like 
the chemical bath which develops a pho- 
tograph. The chemical influence is neces- 
sary to bring out the picture, but only the 
picture pre-slruciured on the plate can 
come out. 

Only a very small percentage of people 
can be considered so truly undecided that 
propaganda can still convert them, and 
those are likely to be of a special kind; 
not much inierested and living in a social 
Constellation which makes neither of the 
two candidates a very convincing solu- 
tion. As a result, these people are espe- 
cially sensitive to the social pressures 
around them; and if they finally make up 
their minds, their vote is likely to be pro- 
portional to Che group ioRaeaces exerted 
upon them. This means that in the end 
their decision will not considerably alter 
the ratio of Republican and Democratic 
vote intentions which existed prior to the 
beginning of the campaign. 
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Manipulating the diffuse collectivity 


]/ V HiLE deliberate attempts to control the thoughts and actions of large 
numbers of people ate by no means recent, widespread concern about the tech- 
niques of manipulation is a phenomenon of modern times. As the mass and the 
public have emerged to self-consciousness, Jealously protecting their right to 
challenge the sacrosanct, there has been accompanying preoccupation with iden- 
tifying and resisting propaganda. At a time when the ultimate test of truth was 
the word of legitimate authority, propaganda was a term with favorable conno- 
tations referring to the approved education of the masses in those matters in 
which it was proper that they should be informed. When the conception of the 
public as the legitimate agency of ultimate decision became dominant, the effort 
to indoctrinate with predetermined truths by the careful selection and slanting of 
facts and accompanying censorship came to be feared. Thus the term propaganda 
became a bad word. 

Since the term propaganda is part of the folk-language, its evaluative conno- 
tations are more prominent in determining usage than any precise denotations. 
In popular use propaganda is likely to mean simply any arguments in behalf of a 
position with which we disagree heartily. More sophisticated usage makes propa- 
ganda the promotion of an idea or position through means of which we disap- 
prove. Groups with vested interests in persuasion attempt to spread definitions 
which protect their activities from the invidious label, propaganda. Education, 
for example, is differentiated from propaganda in accordance with the current 
philosophies of education. Training to think, to keep an open mind, to sec all 
sides, is called education, while propaganda tries to insure a closed mind. Unfor- 
tunately, the question of whether a man who argues his own convictions is thereby 
educating or propagandizing depends upon an exploration of his most obscure 
motivation and a delving into matters of which he is not himself necessarily 
276 
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Boundaries of the concept propaganda be altered. 

For purposes of practical socM control and applied philosophy it may be 
ul to make the foregoing distinctions. However, except in recognizing that 
people label what they see and hear and then react accordingly, it is probably 
not useful to differentiate propaganda as a special kind of influence. To the degree 
0 which communications identified by the recipients as propaganda are dis- 
counted and responded to differently from other communications, we must con- 
sider this labelling procedure a part of the total communication process. 

There are important differences, however, in the type of collectivity toward 
which the communication is directed and the kind of reaction sought. ( J ) Efforts 
may be directed simply toward the mass, seeking only the separate responses of 
a large number of individuals. Most advertising is of this sort, aimed only at 
maximizing the number of individuals who will buy a given product. (2) Efforts 
may be directed toward a public, intended to influence public opinion in a con- 
text of open controversy. (3) Efforts may be directed toward a group with the 
objective either of promoting solidaristic crowd behavior such as morale or of 
breaking down solidarity. (4) And finally, the objective may be the more complex 
one of breaking down existing solidarity and promoting collective action contrary 
to the initial group orientation. 

We shall discuss manipulative efforts in the foregoing order. While all of these 
types of activities are taking place constantly, the first two are likely to attract 
greatest attention within a society functioning under normal peacetime condi- 
tions. The latter types gain characteristically more attention as aspects of psy- 
chological warfare. The effort to strengthen the morale of the in-group, to break 
down the morale of the outgroup, and to promote organized dissension within 
the outgroup has come to be known as an important branch of military strategy. 
Basically the same strategies are constantly in use, however, whenever groups are 
in competition, although they are less likely to be openly admitted than in the 
relations between warring nations. 

Mass appeals. Certain fundamental conditions will determine the effectiveness 
of attempts to manipulate any type of collectivity. These conditions may be 
viewed in their simplest form in appeals to the mass. 

( 1 ) All effective influence obviously depends first of all on gaming access to 
the group to be influenced. Many of the problems in this connection are entirely 
technical matters, having to do with the coverage of any particular medium of 
mass communication. Recurrent questions deal with the relative merits of a few 
major appeals as contrasted to a large number of brief appeals. Will the political 
candidate for example, gain a better hearing by having one or two spectacular 
television rallies or by a large number of brief “spot” announcements? The prob- 
lem of reaching specialized audiences and the merits of mass appeal as opposed 
tn selective appeal confront the advertiser or propagandist. In promoting a school 
bond election for example, in which only a minority can be expected to fake 
the trouble to vote, the problem of access is not the number of persons reached 
tat raftS tte number of patents-tlie perrons «-ho are dimely alIec.ed-«ho 
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can be reached. Or in promoting a measure to benefit the underprivileged, the 
key problem may be how to get to those who neither read a newspaper nor listen 
to political discussions on the radio, but who constitute the potentially strongest 
body of supporters. The problem of access also includes the question of whether 
to make a mass appeal or to reach key persons who can then be expected to 
influence others. In advertising it may sometimes be more important to sell to a 
recognized fashion leader than to try to sell directly to the masses. 

(2) The second condition determining the effectiveness of manipulative efforts 
is the receptiveness of the mass toward the proposed course of action or thought. 
In the mass, the receptiveness is that of the individuals, since individuals must 
decide and act While the statement sometimes made that “a propagandist can 
convince people only of what they already believe’* is too extreme, manipulatory 
activities must take advantage of at least partial readiness to act in the indicated 
direction. 

Receptiveness is compounded of interest, motivation, and understanding. With- 
out interest there is no attention to the communications. Without motivation, 
verbal assent will not be followed by action. Fund drives for various “worthy 
causes” are particularly likely to encounter verbal acceptance without being able 
to dislodge people from a state of normal passivity. 

Robert Merton, on the basis of interviews with a sample of persons, some of 
whom did and some of whom did not contribute in response to a war bond drive, 
has shown the importance of guilt feelings in motivating people to buy bonds. 
Those persons who already felt some guUl over the paltriness of their own con- 
tributions to the war effort were led by the appeal to contrast themselves even 
more sharply with others who were making very great sacrifices. The intensifica- 
tion of pre-existing guilt feelings provided the motive power to make them buy 
bonds.* 

Receptiveness toward any proposed course of action or thought also includes 
the ability to “get the point” of the communication, to see the implications of 
the facts or arguments presented. The recipients must possess the frame of refer- 
ence necessary for understanding the message. Eunice Cooper and Marie Jahoda 
have demonstrated clearly how the entire theme of a communication can be com- 
pletely distorted when the recipient does not share the frame of reference of the 
communicator. Their study reports the ineffectiveness of certain efforts to alter 
the attitudes of individuals toward minority groups. 

• Robert K- Merton et aL. Mass Persnaslon (New York; Harper & Brothers. 1946). 


THE EVASION OF PROPAGANDA: HOW PREJUDICED 
PEOPLE RESPOND TO ANTI-PREJUDICE 
PROPAGANDA 

Eunice Cooper and Marie Jahoda 


A. PROPAGANDA EVASION AS A PROBLEM 
Communication research points up the 
fact that it is difficult in general for a 

Reprinted by permission of The Journal 
Press, from The Joarnal of PsycboloftJ, 23 
(January, 1947). pp. lS-24. 


communication to reach people who are 
not already in favor of the views it pre- 
sents. It is well-known that many people 
evade points of view which arc at odds 
with their own by the simple expedient of 
not exposing themselves to such views. 
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Those who most need to be influenced by 
certain communications arc least likely to 
be reached by them. 

Thus, the bulk of the listeners to edu- 
cational radio programs are among the 
better educated segment of the listening 
audience. A study of a radio program de- 
signed to promote friendship, coopera- 
tion, and mutual respect among various 
immigrant groups showed that a program 
about Italians was listened to chiefly by 
Italians, a program about Poles was lis- 
tened to chiefly by Poles, and so on. In 
the same way, anti-prejudice propaganda 
is likely to reach or affect a considerably 
smaller proportion of the prejudiced 
group in the population than of the non- 
prcjudiced. 

This is, of course, not a denial of J"® 
value of pro-democraUc propaganda. The 
audience of such propaganda is composed 
of sympathizers, neutrals, and opponent^ 

Although the opponents may be largely 
unaffected, the other two groups may stiU 
be influenced. Here, however, we are 
chiefly concerned with the reaction of the 
prejudiced person to anti-prejudice propa- 
ganda. What happens when in an ex^ri- 
mental situation they are involuntarily 
confronted with it? 

There are, theoreticaUy. two 
tics: they may tight it 

‘h “ “■ • --JeSte.- 

£T ehher: they prefer Ar. example of how a 

thcr 10 defLd themselves or to admit J ^ ,mdy of a 

Sf: 

‘Xt 'mcThal understanding of com- prudish figure, with ex- 

munications is related to ‘oTlhfc^Mon in- 
edueatiou of the Xatio-fl 'Vhf> ■>>' ’’Zt^This: The prejudiced 

among people on ® . j ^ed are more tended ^rceive that Mr. Biggolt’s 

level, those who “ ,han the reader “““'^fjS^ere similar to his 

apt to misunderstand a messag ,t™ir BTggmt w^an absurd ehar- 

unprejudiced. of absurd to have such 

This.artiele deals wim that it w _ _ 

the problem of Propa^* ,,sis. The 
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response to anti-prejudice propaganda; the 
second part is speculative and hypotheti- 
cal. Considerably more research would be 
needed to verify our tentative ideas on the 
motivation of propaganda evasion. 

B. THE MECHANISMS OF PROPAGANDA 
EVASION 

The evidence for the techniques em- 
ployed by a prejudiced respondent m or- 
der to avoid understanding is, of neces- 
sity. inferential. The process of evasion 
occurs in the respondent's mind some 
lime between the presentation of a propa- 
ganda item and the respondent's “final” 
‘statement in answer to the interviewer's 
'questions. The mechanisms involved m 
evasion, although they may be rather 
complicalcd and may appear to be delib- 
etale. are in most cases probably uncon- 
scious. It IS imposstbie to determine from 
even depth interview data at what level of 
consciousness the process occurs, that is, 
to what extent the respondent is aware of 
bis evasion. 

Evidence of the evasion process is often 
revealed in the course of the ^ 

the interview is considered as an inte 
grated whole and individual statements 
L not accepted in a disjointed, static 
fashion as isolated answers to isolated 
questions. 


acter; that it was 

ideas— that to bavn r „o„lj, 

as ridiculous as Mr. cS oroccss, prc- 
U«n, as the final stage in this proees 
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sumably reject his own prejudice, in order 
to avoid identification with Mr. Biggolt. 

The study showed a very different re- 
sult. Prejudiced respondents who under- 
stood the cartoon initially — that is, they 
went through the first three stages men- 
tioned above — went to such lengths to ex- 
tricate themselves from their identification 
with Mr. Biggott that in the end they 
misunderstood the point of the cartoon. 
To use the phrase of the writers of this 
report, there was a "derailment of under- 
standing.” 

Here is an example of one of the ways 
in which the cartoons were misunder- 
stood The respondent at first identified 
with Mr. Biggott, saying, among other 
things which indicated this identification, 
"I imagine he’s a sour old bachelor — 
(laughing) — I’m an old bachelor my- 
self.” He also seemed to be aware of Mr. 
Biggott’s prejudices. As the interview pro- 
gressed, in order to differentiate himself 
from Mr. Biggott, he concentrated on 
proving that Mr. Biggott’s social status 
was inferior, that he was a parvenu. This 
led to a loss of focus on the real prob- 
lems presented by the cartoons. 

“Sixth generation American blood. He 
don’t want anything but sixth genera- 
tion American blood! Ha! That’s pretty 
good.” 

At this point the man begins to focus 
on Mr. Biggott’s social inferiority and his 
attention is deflected from the issue of 
prejudice more and more as the process 
continues: 

“Well, you know. I’m eighth genera- 
tion myself, of English descent on both 
sides. My family settled up on Con- 
necticut, C — ^ Connecticut, 

in 1631. A sixth generation American 
— he’s a man of six generations him- 
self. Maybe less than that. . . . (\^at 
is the doctor thinking?) He’s aston- 
ished, I guess. He thinks this roan has 
an awful nerve. He looks like a crabby 
old man. He may not be the best blood 
either." 

> In the particular cartoon discussed, Mr. 
Ulggott l3 shown lying In a hospital bed 
with a doctor in attendance, and saying 
that for hl3 blood transtuslon ho wants 
only “Blxth generation ^Vmcrlcan blood." 


Mr. Biggott’s prejudices have become 
snobbish pretensions and as the interview 
continues, the respondent regards him 
more and more as a “lower class” sym- 
bol: 

“(Do you know anyone like him?) No, 
I have no interest in knowing anyone 
like that. I’ve known some like him up 

in C . This particular man 

was in the Congregational Church — 
of course that’s the church to which my 
family belongs. ... He made plenty 
of money as an undertaker too. You 
know, my father died a few years ago. 
The burial cost $180. He knew that at 
the time I didn’t have any money. He 
trusted me, let me pay it gradually. 
But, you know, he charged me 6 per 
cent interest. Yes, that’s what he 
charged me. Even though he knew my 
family and all that. . . 

By this time the issue of prejudice has 
been completely side-tracked. Biggott re- 
minds the respondent only of an old ac- 
quaintance whom he considers rather 
crude. At the end the cartoons become 
for him only a kind of test for judging 
personality characteristics: 

“(What do you think is the purpose of 
these cartoons?) To get the viewpoint 
of anyone. From the viewpoint you can 
form some opinion of that person. You 
can get different answers — some agree 
and some say something else. You can 
compare them and draw some conclu- 
sions. . . . (What is the artist trying 
to do?) To get the viewpoint of people 
to see if they coincide with the artist's 
idea of character and all. Some would, 
some would differ.” 

In the same study there were other 
variations in what might be called the 
path of the misunderstanding. Some peo- 
ple caricatured Mr. Biggott, made him a 
target of ridicule; others made him ap- 
pear intellectually inferior; still others 
transformed him into a foreigner or a 
Jew. Regardless of the particular line de- 
veloped, the process is essentially the 
same. NVhether or not a respondent fol- 
lows one of these lines rather than an- 
other is probably a matter of tempera- 
ment and character. 

Such complicated forms of arriving cir- 
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the Congressman is shown interviewing 
an applicant in his office. The man has 
brought a letter of recommendation say- 
ing that he has been in jail, has started 
race riots, has smashed windows. The 
Congressman is pleased and says, “Of 
course, I can use you in my new party.” 

One respondent commented: “It might 
be anything crooked. . . , might be a 
new labor party. That shady character 
makes me think so, the one applying for 
a job.” 

Another, in response to the second pic- 
ture in the series, said: . a bunch 

of men down in Congress that are more 
interested in keeping their jobs, interested 
in the votes rather than anything else. 
... I never liked Senator Wagner. . . 

Another: “It’s about a strike, 
about trouble like strikes. . . , He is 
starting a Communist party,” 

The type becomes clearest in the fol- 
lowing reply: “It’s a Jewish party that 
would help Jews get more power,” 

TOe only clue that these respondents 
took from the cartoon was the fact that 
it tried to show up a bad politician. The 
rest they supplied themselves by idemify- 
mg the Congressman with whatever ap- 
peared to them to be "bad politics.” Thus 
they imposed their own ideology on the 
cartoon and arrived at an interpretation 
satisfactory to thera-an intcrprelalion 
which, however, represented a complete 
misunderstanding of the cartoon’s mes- 
sage. 


4 . The Message is Too DifficuU 


The remaining type of misunderstand- 
ing can be dismissed quickly. This lake; 
the same form as misunderstanding hi 
unprejudiced people. Some respondents 
frankly admit that "they don’t get lh< 
point." This is most frequently due to in- 
tellectual and educational limitations ol 
these respondents or to defects in the 
propaganda. 


TTiese evasion processes have obvious 
implications for the producers of cartoons 
(and probably of propaganda in general) 
Given the tendency to evade opposition 
propaganda, evasion is facilitated by mak- 
ing the message subtle or satirical. How- 


ever, simplifying the message may lessen 
its emotional impact. What seems to be 
indicated is that the more subtle — and 
therefore the more easily distorted and 
misunderstood — forms may be appropri- 
ate for neutrals and for inactive sympa- 
thizers of the anti-prejudice message: 
these people do not show evidence of this 
tendency to evade the message although 
they may misunderstand for other rea- 
sons; and the impact of the item may 
make stronger supporters of them. For 
the prejudiced person the research sug- 
gests that this approach is ineffective. 

For a better understanding of the eva- 
sion mechanism we must turn to an ex- 
amination of the motivation underlying it 
and its role in our culture. 

C. EVASION — A CULTURAL PATTERN 

A thorough examination of the moti- 
vation underlying evasion would require 
a much more extensive treatment than 
we can provide here. However, certain 
cultural features may be mentioned 
which seem to bear out in other areas 
the kind of evasion mechanism discussed 
above. 

1. Fear of Isolation and the Threat to the 

Ego 

The fear of isolation is a major force 
in our society, where the majority of peo- 
ple are dependent upon group member- 
ship not only for their physical well-being 
but also for psychological support. They 
rely upon group codes and group values 
as guides for their behavior and their 
ideals. Nearly everyone wants to “be- 
long.” At the same time this is compli- 
cated by the fact that assembly-line pro- 
duction and the general complexity of 
modem life tend to drive people into 
more and more atomistic contacts with 
their fellow men, thereby increasing the 
fear of losing identity with the group. 

From a psychological point of view, 
the evasion of a propaganda message with 
which one disagrees functions «s a de- 
fense mechanism. Such defense mecha- 
nbms come into play whenever an indi- 
vidual senses a danger to his ego struc- 
ture — that is, whenever his scif-confi- 
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dcncc hangs in the balance. As we have 
seen, the steps involved in the evasion 
process are fairly complicated. However, 
these complications arc obviously negli- 
gible compared to the discomfort that 
would be created by facing the message. 

The printed propaganda items that at- 
tack prejudice are an attack on the ego 
of the prejudiced person. Moreover, they 
constitute an attack made with the au- 
thority of the printed word, thus presuma- 
bly speaking for a large part of the \wrld 
that disapproves of the respondent. He is 
confronted with a two-fold threat to his 
security: On the one hand he is an out- 
sider in the world represented by the 
propaganda item; on the other hand giv- 
ing careful consideration to the validuy 
of the propaganda and possibly accepting 
it threatens the individuals seou” y m 
the group to which he 
and which supports his present ideas 
interviewing situation increases 
,0 the security of the '"‘‘.‘’''f.'"' 
feels attacked by tinti-discr.ra.nat.on prop 
acanda Interviewers are trained to 
an engagins, polite, and 
when approaching a 

aelected not only for the sk.li they have 
acquired, hut also for "catne^ 
anmess of appearance m “ 'X 
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the need for evasion to the same degree 
as their less ideologically developed sup- 
porters. Witness the pseudo-science on 
race questions developed by the Nazis 
and their followers in this country. Those 
however, who are infected without hav- 
ing made the decisive step over to the 
“lunatic fringe." and who are only dimly 
aware of the irrational basis of their par- 
ricular attitude, will try to weasel out of 
their difficulty when confronted with the 
disconcerting aoti-discriraination message. 
2. The Mulliplictly of Value Systems 
Another dimension must be added to 
,he phenomenon of propaganda evasion 
before it can be understood. This diraen- 
aton?s closely related to that part of our 
life experience which involves 
encies or contradictions. There exists 
our society a culturally conditioned habit 
of evSon, a product of the fact that each 
SdSaMs compelled » P»^>" 

.nvS'S'lrTS’refdlllS'value 

lyslems. Often, these value “J' 

Mmewhat inconsistent '“"J. ^ °y“: 
sometimes they imply a different hier 

^Simpl't of simultaneous 
ofSwnsistent value systems 
obsequious bookkeeper who assumes a 
So^Sint role m political m 
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world. We are not surprised 
owner who privately =^P““ /"i- 
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may be evaded. Instead of looking 
squarely at the inconsistencies, one may 
divide one’s life into so many little pock- 
ets in which behavior is determined by 
independent and even contradictory val- 
ues; or one may realistically examine and 
compare the values involved in his vari- 
ous day-to-day roles and then weigh their 
relative merits as behavior guides. 

Evidence of this was found in a study 
of the impact of factory life on children 
who had just left school. The moral val- 
ues they had been taught in school were 
confronted in the factory with an infla- 
tion of the importance of efficiency to the 
exclusion of morality. Nevertheless, the 
absorption of this new value system was 
achieved with incredible speed. But the 
two systems were not reconcUed, nor was 
one abandoned for the other. They coex- 
isted m strictly separate compartments of 
conflict was 

evaded by the departmentalizing of the 
personality. 

3. Other Cultural Factors In Evasion 

In thU conte« ,he lack of spontaneity 
so charaotemtic of people living in our 
culture must be considered. The public 
which comprises the audience for the 
mass media of communications is enter- 
tamment hungry. Many of them are lulled 
into boredom and fatigue by their jobs- 
OTtside then- jobs they want to have fun’ 
They want to be entertained without hav- 
mg to thrak. And they are encouraged to 
pemist in this mental laziness by the ster- 
eotypy of these communications. Not only 
are they continually confronted with en- 
tertainment cast in the same mold: thev 
are even told how to react to it. Every- 
^ng IS, as it were, pre-digested for them. 
They are informed by advertUemems that 
a comedy will make them “laugh ’til their 
‘hat a sentimental love story 
will wTing their hearts," to mention oiS 
the most superficial appeals. As one 
OTiler has put it, “they march to their 
d«tmy by catch-words.” Ideas are 
ai^ptcd not as ideas, but as slogans. 
\Vhere ideas infiltrate in the guise of en- 
tertainment the habitual shying away 


from effort comes to the rescue of the 
person who is the propaganda target and 
helps him to miss the point of the mes- 
sage. The only alternative would be to 
face the implications of the message and 
think about them, and this they neither 
want nor are habituated to do. 

Also involved but probably less impor- 
tant in the complex of propaganda eva- 
sion is the factor of recognition-value. 
Audiences tend to prefer the things which 
are familiar to them. The best-liked music 
is the music one knows. NVhat is new is a 
little suspect, requires more effort in lis- 
tening, and has no pre-established asso- 
ciations which prescribe a pattern of re- 
sponse. Hence it is rejected. It is quite 
likely that a similar tendency makes itself 
felt in the consideration of new (and op- 
positional) ideas. 

4. IVhy Evasion? 

Why has evasion become so general? 
The answer lies partly in the difficulties 
the individual must face to achieve uni- 
formity in the various areas of his every- 
day experience. To face the contradic- 
tions and try to resolve them would 
undoubtedly set up disturbing tensions 
which would in turn involve serious diffi- 
culties for most individuals. For example, 
consider the fact that most people agree 
with the ideas of their own social group; 
they are conditioned by the people with 
whom they Jive and, in turn, they choose 
to be with people whose attitudes are 
compatible with their own. Adopting a 
conflicting attitude would create antago- 
nisms in inter-personal relationships, re- 
quiring considerable adjustment on the 
part of the individual. Even considering 
an opposing point of view may create 
great discomfort. 

Thus evasion appears as a well-prac- 
Uccd form of behavior, which receives 
encouragement from the social structure 
in which we live. In connection with re- 
sponse to anti-prejudice propaganda it 
serves as a defense against group attack. 
This may partly explain why persons with 
a poorly developed ego structure tend 
most frequently to take this easy way out. 
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fom I IT,"' T‘"“™ «>= effectiveness of manipulative ef- 

I T Carrying out the proposed action. Much advertising, for 

example, is premised on the assumption that listeners already want new cars, but 
,r„Vv r'-! '’®,®°"™ee<i that it is easier for them to buy a car than they 

think. To elicit a workman s support for a labor union it may be chiefly necessary 
to assure protection against possible retaliation from an anti-labor union 
employer. To make a man actively advocate a point of view it may be essential 
to provide him with arguments and techniques of debate with which he can fed 
confident of holding his own in a controversial discussion. Widespread defection 
within enemy forces cannot be secured until the means for deserting safely are 
assured. 


(4) With the inclination and opportunity to act, the recipient still makes some 
evaluation of the appeal itself and of the assumed source of the appeal. When the 
perceived source is an individual or group of high prestige and respected com- 
petence who is judged as having nothing to gain personally, the communication 
is likely to be well received. 


While the identification of any communication source as biased will frequently 
work to its disadvantage, recognized bias does not negate the communication’s 
effectiveness in all situations. This is especially true in the realm of advertising, 
where the bias is recognized in all materials. 

The appeal itself may be such as to make it easy or difficult to respond. The 
recipient may feel insulted by too childish, too demanding, too intimate appeals, 
or he may feel indignant over unfair or intemperate appeals. The very appeal may 
impede action by making the recipient feel that he is gullible if he complies. 

Appeal fo the Public. In our earlier discussion of processes within the public 
we have pointed out some of the circumstances under which public opinion 
changes. Effective influence will be directed toward creating or utilizing such 
conditions favorable to change. 

The conditions for effective influence which we have discussed under the mass 
apply equally to the public, but in somewhat different form. To the cAtent to 
which the strategy is that of a “grass roots” appeal, individuals will be the recipi- 
ents, and most of what has been said about the mass is applicable. However, the 
“possibility for action” will refer to the opportunity for each individual to engage 
in discussion in such a manner as to affect the decision being registered by the 


public. . 

For many issues serious efforts must be devoted not only to propagandizing 
persons to a particular point of view, but to preparing them— making them recep- 
tive— before the propaganda can be attempted. Efforts may also be necessa^ to 
stir people up about the positions which they accept so that they will contribute 
to an effective public. FrequenUy these efforts to ready people to listen to per- 
suasive attempts and to stir them into becoming ardent advocates are referred to 

under the term agitation. _ ... nro 

Among the varied usages of the concept aptanon two important elcrnents are 
Eenerallv found First, agitation is concerned with motivation, the atousai of feel- 
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their suspicions, or convince them of the necessity for drastic action, while 
strengthening, however, quite antithetical programs. 

Second, agitation tends to be negative in emphasis, creating, reinforcing, or 
redirecting discontent. To say that agitation is negative does not mean that it is 
only negative or destructive in its consequences. It is the sense of discontent that 
makes the individual receptive to a program of change, that makes him listen to 
reform programs as more than an intellectual game or a self-righteous broad- 
mindedness. The well ingrained sentiments in support of the established order 
override the intellectual understanding of arguments for reform unless these 
sentiments are already weakened through a personal dissatisfaction. 

Attempts to win support for any program are likely to fall short of creating 
the sense of issue which is necessary if a public is to appear. Such attempts may 
fail because of a pleasant agreement with the speaker — a sort of “Isn’t that a 
fascinating idea!” kind of reaction. There is a considerable market for amusement 
over our foibles, the inconsistencies in our formal associations, and for strictly 
in-group self-criticism. It is the sense of satisfaction and security with present 
conditions that allows this broadminded acceptance of our own shortcomings to 
be present without the least thought of taking self-criticism seriously. Or within 
a group which has become narcotized to suffering, committed to the view that 
life is hard and that one can learn to accept anything, programs of change only 
threaten to disturb the nice balance whereby the impact of suffering is subjec- 
tively lessened. 

On the other hand, attempts to promote programs of change may fail because 
they outrage the sense of loyalty to prevailing institutions. Patriotism and the 
“free-enterprise system” are sacred values which must be preserved even at the 
cost of some suffering to individuals. As long as confidence in the general out- 
lines of the established order is unshaken, a serious proposal for reform will pro- 
voke a sense of outrage which completely obscures any potential response to the 
arguments of the propagandist. 

Agitation is a process whereby the mass is prepared for the establishment of 
a public by creating a sufficiently aroused sense of discontent that there will be 
other reactions than the aforementioned unmotivated acquiescence or indignant 
repudiation. Agitation is a crucial step in the creation of a public about a new 
issue. Agitation may be an important auxiliary technique when the propagandist 
appeals to an established public. But it must be the major activity until a public 
has actually been developed and the issue has been accepted as a real one having 
important consequences for the members of the public. 

Herbert Blumer has called attention to an important difference in the manner 
in which an agitator must function if he is to be effective, depending upon the 
extent of prior development of a public.* Where no public or sense of issue exists, 
any frontal attack on alleged “problems” will be dismissed or resisted violently, 
depending upon the forcefulness of the agitator. However, the agitator, by con- 
cealing his purpose and working through indirection, may call people’s attention 
to sources of discontent that they had but faintly sensed. He must maintain the 

•Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior.*' in Prlcelples of SocloIo^T’, ed. A. jr. Lee (New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1953), pp. 203-203. 



safe appearance of a member of the 
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u ■ . .. \ '"“Sfoap. a person whose loyalty to the 

rot niv n t”' ^ questioned. He must also be a poised, quiet individual, 

not given to violent expression or unpredictable oulbrnsts. Thus salely defined 
as a solid and respectable citizen, he may ask the kinds of questions that start 
people wondering why conditions are not as they should be. He may point out 
iscrepancies that lead them to fairly obvious conclusions about the motives 
of their present leadership, about the justice of the present system, or about the 
inevitability of current inequities, without himself directly suggesting the con- 
elusions. As (he impact of this agitation develops, the amount of undercover pro- 
test talk gro^vs, until beneath the cover of overt conformity there has developed 
widespread covert ill will. Until such covert discontent has been widely expressed 
and discussed so that many people have become personally convinced that all is 
not right and strongly assured that their feeling is widely shared and supported, 
any frontal attack will still evoke the conventional responses. Indeed, as the dis- 
crepancy beiu’cen overt conformity and covert discontent becomes greater, the 
agitator or propagandist who attacks conditions frontally is more and more likely 
to be dealt with by indignation and violent repression, as the very responsive 
chord he has struck makes people more fearful of the consequences of unleashing 
such discontent. 


However, once the fear of bringing discontent to the surface has been over- 
come, the problem of the agitator is then lo push people to the point of acting 
upon their discontent. No longer is the quiet, poised individual effective, but 
rather a person with the enthusiasm that infects others, with assurance that makes 
others forget their doubts, and with extremity of conviction and feeling to make 
others forget their moderation. TTie agitator at this stage fits more closely the 
popular image of the agitator — the daring, contentious individual, the human 
dynamo. 

SelecfiVe appeal to the public. The locus of agitation and attempts to influence 
public opinion may not be the mass or the undifferentiated membership of a pub- 
lic. The “grass roots” appeal may be displaced by efforts to reach the effective 
decision-makers more parsimoniously. Access to key persons may be all that is 
required in some publics. 

A few spokesmen may be won over and create public opinion that does not 
depend upon large numbers of unpredictable individuals. Strategy may concen- 
trate upon interest groups. Or appeals may be directed toward Ibe elite publics, 
so that only a small number of persons need be won over. In all these instances 
the bulk of individual members of the public are by-passed and their tmPtm- 
ness opportunities for action, and evaluation of the appeal itself are of little 


™Sertht' auspices of the American Council on Race Relations, a 
made of the strategies employed in various carapaigns lo enact stale haw tm- 
ployment Practices” legislation. The findings were summarized m a manual m 
tended to guide those who would paruapate m subsequent !■ " “ 

following excerpt a strategy of working through established groups rather 
through mass appeal is stressed. 
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STATE CAMPAIGNS FOR 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES LEGISLATION 


Political and Social Factors. Between 
1944 and 1949 inclusive, FEPC bills have 
been introduced 59 times in 27 states, 
and have passed in 10 states. In two of 
these, Indiana and Wisconsin, “volun- 
tary” commissions were established; that 
is, commissions without the power of en- 
forcement. 

Republican controlled legislatures 
passed FEPC 7 times, while Democratic 
legislatures passed it once. One bill passed 
in a divided legislature, and one other 
passed as a result of Democratic action 
in a legislature with a Democratic House 
and an evenly divided Senate. Republican 
controlled legislatures defeated FEPC 30 
times, Democratic legislatures, 6. In leg- 
islatures where each party controlled one 
of the houses. Republicans were respon- 
sible for 9 defeats, the Democrats, for 2. 
Both Republican and Democratic legisla- 
tors from rural areas were usually op- 
posed to FEPC; Democrats from urban 
areas were usually for it, and Republicans 
from urban areas were split on the issue. 

The governor appears to play a decisive 
role only when he controls the majority 
party. His influence is almost directly pro- 
portionate to the power he holds in that 
party. Thus, in New York for example, 
the legislature easily disposed of FEPC in 
1944 when Dewey showed no interest in 
the issue, and just as easily passed it in 
1945, when he said that he wanted such 
legislation. In California and Minnesota, 
on the other hand, the majority has con- 
sistently opposed the governors, from the 
same party, and defeated FEPC despite 
their expressed desire to see it passed. 

Legislative committees are a signtfleant 
stumbling block in the w-ay of the passage 
of FEPC. Of the 40 out of 47 defeats for 
which we have complete information, 
FEPC bills died in committee 20 times, 
and were defeated 8 times. 


American Council on Race Relations 
(Chicago. ISrS). 


Another significant fact is that FEPC 
bills died as a result of inaction, or in- 
complete action on the part of commit- 
tees and the legislature proper, m 26 
cases, and were defeated by vote in only 
14. Thus it may be concluded that legis- 
lators prefer to avoid action if possible, 
and usually send the measure to com- 
mittee as a technique for getting rid of it. 

Of a series of six socio-economic and 
demographic factors examined, only two 
appear to be related to the passage or 
nonpassage of FEPC. States that passed 
FEPC had, on the average, a higher per- 
centage of foreign-born whites in the pop- 
ulation. Id addition, they bad a higher 
average urban population. However, there 
were important variations in this pattern. 

In summary, FEPC cannot be charac- 
terized as “Democratic” legislation. 

Rural legislators are almost always op- 
posed to FEPC, and proponents have 
failed to deal effectively with this prob- 
lem. 

Legislative committees so often are the 
end of the line for FEPC bills, that pro- 
FKinents would do well to give them more 
attention, with the following objectives in 
mind: 

1. The selection of the committee to 
which the bill will be sent. 

2. The selection of the members of 
that committee. 

3. Influencing action by, and the vote 
of, the members of the committee. 

Organizational Support for FEPC. 
FEPC campaigns have usually been led 
by organizations concerned with the rights 
of ethnic and other minorities. These in- 
clude Negro and Jewish agencies, as "cll 
as interracial and interdenominational 
groups, and civic unity councils. 

Various church groups have been 30 - 
tivc on the local and state levels, endors- 
ing FEPC, appearing at hearings, and 
working in the campaigns. Because of 
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Protestant often endorsed it. In some 


and Catholic church groups must be ap- 
proached in a different manner. 

The role of organized labor has been 
particularly disappointing in view of the 
professed stand it has taken. On the na- 
tional level, both the AFL and the CIO 
have expressed support for FEPC. On the 
state level, the unions have testified at 
hearings, and endorsed FEPC generally. 

Hosvever, the AFL has, in some states, 
worked behind the scenes against FEPC. 

On the local level, various AFL unions 
have actively opposed FEPC, though not 
always openly. TTie support of the unions 
nominally in favor of FEPC, except for 
several instances, has been substantially 
less than was possible. Unions have passed 
resolutions and endorsements, and occa- 
sionally put educational material in their 
publications, but there has been no con- 
certed effort to make FEPC a vital issue 
to union members. The responsibility for 
this lies both with the proponents of 
FEPC and the unions, "nte proponents 
for the most part have not worked out 
an effective approach to the unions, and 
as a result, the unions have remained 
concerned with other problems. The un- 
ions at the same time, have often found 
it expedient, for purposes of union poli- 
tics, to ignore discrimination, and thus 
are not always too anxious to become in- 
volved in more than a token way, with 
campaigns for FEPC. 

Veterans’ organizations have usually 
stayed clear of the sssue of FEPC; Cath- 
olic and Jewish veterans' organizations 
have occasionally endorsed FEPC, but es- 
sentially have shown little awareness of 
its significance for them The Amencan 
Veterans’ Committee has been some^vbat 
more active, but here again, proponents 
have not brought this organization info 
the mainstream of the campaigns The 
American Legion, despite its formal pol- 
icy on the national level, has rarely sup- (he business 

ported FEPQ ami has opposed it in sev- slates under 

eral states, though not Openly. K»An 

The League of Women Voters, while 
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, — cases, local 

Leagues have assisted in the campaigns 
for passage of FEPC. The state Leagues 
are an excellent educational medium, and 
an important political factor when they 
support an issue. 

In summary. Despite the important role 
played by the minority group agencies, 
there remains a great deal of room for the' 
expansion of these activities, and espe- 
cially for their extension beyond the large 
metropolitan areas. 

Churches today are moving towards a 
greater awareness of the need to do away 
with discrimination against minorities, 
and proponents of FEPC would do well 
to enlist their support It is especially im- 
portant to keep the local clergy well-in- 
formed and supplied with material The 
prestige value of endorsement by the 
churches is an important asset in the 
FEPC campaigns, but m addition, bodies 
such as social action committees are po- 
tential sources of active workers. 

Proponents of FEPC have, on the 
whole, failed to enlist the effective sup- 
port of organized labor 
Similarly, they have failed to organize 
effective support among the veterans' 
groups, such as the Catholic War Veter^ 
ans, the Jewish War Veterans, and the 
American Veterans Committee, which 
has shown some interest in FEPC. 

The above remarks are premised on 
the demonstrated need for "grass-roots" 
support, no matter what type of cam- 
paign strategy is emp/oyeef The func- 
tional groups mentioned above, minority 
groups agencies, civil rights organizations, 
church, labor and veterans’ groups, etc., 
have potentialities not merely for educa- 
tional purposes, but also for political pres- 

Organizaffonaf Opposition io FEPC 
Overwhelmingly, opposition to FEPC has 
come from those associations and other 


primarily an educational organization, 
potentially a great asset to proponents of 
FEPC. Wherever the League has di^ 
cussed the issue, it has approved it, and 


consideration. In addition, there has been 
some opposition from farm organization . 


niro^sition has used a «ide variety of 
arguments, but essentially they re^he 
around the /ollow’”' 


points: tolerance 
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cannot be legislated; such legislation will 
not work; business does not want to be 
bothered with government interference. 
Proponents must examine both the con- 
tent of the arguments and their intent, in 
order to counter them effectively. 

It would be incorrect to work on the 
assumption that opposition is based upon 
misunderstanding. The opposition is capa- 
ble of understanding the FEPC bills, but 
interprets them in the light of its own in- 
terests and aims. Proponents should not 
fall into the error of thinking that the 
facts alone will convert the opposition. 

Strategy of FEPC Campaigns. The use 
of a state committee to integrate the work 
of the proponents and lend direction to 
the campaign has been found to be the 
most efficient method of coordinating 
such a campaign. Some state committees 
established local committees throughout 
the Slate, and this permitted wider and 
more intensive coverage. Such an arrange- 
ment also enables the proponents to exert 
political pressure in the home constitu- 
encies of those representatives who ex- 
press opposition to FEPC, and this is the 
type of pressure that is most effective. 

Generally, two types of strategy have 
been employed — "grass-roots” and “top- 
level.” The former relies upon the devel- 
opment of mass public support as a base 
for political pressure; the latter upon deal- 
ings with key legislators and party lead- 
ers. Both strategies have succeeded, and 
both have failed. It is important that pro- 
ponents realize that neither is the one and 
only answer. Proponents should decide 
upon their strategy after careful analysis 
of the situation rather than on the basis 
of vague personal preferences. 

When a legislature is in the substantial 
control of one party, proponents will have 
to work through the majority party if 
they hope to succeed. When power is 
more evenly divided, proponents may 
choose to work with one of the parties, 
or rely upon a bipartisan approach. In 
such a situation, the bipartisan approach 
has one advantage, in that the majority 
party is usually not solidly in support of 
FEPC. and therefore the proponents will 
have to rely upon the support of some 
members of the minority party. 


Proponents of FEPC have dealt with 
the problem of “left-wing” support in 
many ways. Opponents will make use of 
every opportunity to describe FEPC as 
“communist-inspired,” and the propo- 
nents as “communist-tools.” Realistically, 
there is little that can be done about this, 
except to repudiate such support, and 
this will not in itself assure that the op- 
ponents will view the issue differently. 
The use of top-level strategy avoids the 
need to rely upon the “left-wing” groups. 
In some states, their support has been re- 
pudiated, though occasionally far more 
violently than one would expect from 
civil rights* advocates. A positive solu- 
tion, but one more difficult than the 
above, is so to organize the elements in 
the community that the “left-wing” 
groups become an unimportant minority. 

Defeat of FEPC by the legislature does 
not permanently ruin the chances for sub- 
sequent success. Defeat by referendum is 
far more serious, since here, for one rea- 
son or another, the public itself may be 
said to have repudiated the measure. 

Proponents have found it a distinct ad- 
vantage to have an FEPC committee in 
existence continuously, rather than merely 
during the year when the legislature is in 
session, even though that committee con- 
sists only of a few people. If this is not 
possible, proponents should begin to plan 
before the legislative elections, so that 
FEPC may be made an election issue. 
Party conventions can be asked to en- 
dorse FEPC, as can candidates for elec- 
tion. 

Tactics of FEPC Campaigns. The facts 
alone are not sufficient to pass FEPC, but 
such legislation will not be passed with- 
out them. The two most important sets of 
facts arc those dealing with 1) employ- 
ment discrimination in the states; and 
2) the experience of FEP Commissions 
and employers in other states. These are 
necessary to counter the arguments that 
FEPC is not needed "here,” and that “it 
won’t work.” 

Public meetings of a general nature 
have been found to be of little value. 
They involve too much time and money, 
and reach too few people not already 
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may, however, be instrumental for pur- 
poses of organization and to build morale 
among those who arc disposed to support 
the measure but need the confidence that 
they are not alone. 

For the most part, formal meetings 

with business associations and similar or- 

ganizalions have not been fraitfol. Pos- of repC hav7taile7t7give ademae™- 
siWy an mformal approach would prove tention to the opposition from suburban 


FEPC biil, so that the legislative session 
ivill end without action having been com- 
pleted. This also permits legislators to e,r- 
press support for the bill, without having 
to vote for it. Proponents must anticipate 
such maneuvers, and their intent. 
^Sonizational Problems. Proponents 


more successful. Similarly, few successful 
attempts have been made to organize spe- 
cial meetings for union members. It is 
felt that the best tactic is to have the dis- 
cussion of FEPC as a part of the regular 
agenda of a meeting. This was found to 
be true with most organizaiions that were 
willing to listen to speakers e;tplam FEPC. 

Little use has been made of newspaper 
advertising because of the expense, and 
there is no gauge of its effectiveness. Be* 
cause of the tendency of the press to be 
opposed to FEPC, proponents can facili- 
tate matters by making special efforts to 
have concise and accurate press releases 
prepared when the occasion warrants 

Radio stations do not editorialize, and 
often will give free time to both sides of 
a public issue. Proponents can also pre- 
sent their views through “forums” and 
other similar programs. In some slates, 
proponents have used “canned” programs, 
prepared by national agencies. 

Extensive use has been made of printed 
materials of all kinds. Little attempt has 
been made to determine the relative effec- 
ti^’eness of this hteralure, but proponents 
are of the opinion that such material 
should be prepared with special audi- 
ences, for example, labor, church groups, 
etc., in mind. This literature should con- 
centrate on bringing out the following 
points: the need for FEPC in the state; 
description and explanation of the bill; 
the results and effects of FEPC in other 


states. . . , 

The main tactic of the opposition, ana 
this should be differentiated from the ar- 


and rural areas. TTie least effort has been 
expended in these areas where we find 
widespread public opposition. 

An effort such as that to pass FEPC 
will generally arouse personal and organ- 
izational /ealousies and antagonisms with 
reference to publicity and the desire to 
run the campaign. To reduce this to a 
minimum, the state committee should at- 
tempt to have puWici/y divided among 
the supporting agencies, as well as reflect 
emphasis upon itself. Control should be 
decentralized to the extent that cooperat- 
ing agencies are given a feeling of respon- 
sible cooperation. 

It is important that the FEPC bill be 
correctly drawn and include all that is 
considered essential. There are numerous 
sources of legal advice with regard to the 
mechanics of drawing up such a bill. As 
a minimum, an FEPC bill should create 
a paid commission with the power to con- 
duct invesUgatioas, to render judgment, 
and to have sanctions enforced. 

Proponents of FEPC must agree be- 
fore the campaign begins, or at least be- 
fore the legislative session begins, on the 
type of bill that will be supported. Fur- 
ther, it is necessary to agree beforehand 
as to the minimum that will be accepted 
as a compromise. Finally, it is essential to 
have legislators agree, not merely to the 
principle of FEPC, but to a specific ^e 
of bill — one with “teeth." Only in this 
way can a united front be maintained, 
and legislators be prevented from sup- 
porting FEPC in principle, while finding 
fault with one and all bills. 


Creation and destruction 
diffuse crowd behavior must 


of morale. The manipulation of morale and other 
deal seriously with the relations among individuals 
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as well as with the promotion of a particular course of action. The adherence 
sought is to a course of action which is felt to be shared. A sense that the goal 
is a matter of enthusiastic consensus becomes as vital an element as adherence to 
the goal itself. Along with this conviction goes greater sugpstibility toward other 
members of the same collectivity and a sense of both the rightness and the power 
of the group. 

The attempt to destroy morale may often be an effort to convert a solidaristic 
type of crowd into an individualistic crowd. In the extreme instance a group with 
high morale may be caused to panic. In the more typical instance efforts are made 
to heighten awareness of disparate individual objectives at the expense of the 
shared objectives. Confidence in the group and its leaders is attacked, with sug- 
gestions that many are actually putting individual gain above the group welfare. 
If the strategy is sufficiently effective the mood of mutual suspicion may be as 
effectively diffused as the original mood of confidence. During World War II 
Nazi propaganda in the United States appeared to be directed toward this end. 
There was probably never any illusion that the United States might be brought 
into the war on the side of the Axis, but the effort was made to render American 
assistance to the Allies either unlikely or ineffectual because of internal dissension. 

The recognized source of communication is always an obstacle to its effective- 
ness in psycholo^cal warfare, and frequently the opportunities for those within 
enemy territory to carry out the urgings of the propagandist are meager. Recep- 
tiveness to enemy appeals depends on the extent of enthusiasm for the war and 
the degree of internal unity. When the fortunes of war are favorable, internal 
divisions tend to be overlooked and it is unlikely that psychological warfare can 
be effective. Psychological warfare serves chiefly to hasten defeat that is already 
in the making. Dealing with these problems — the enemy as the source of propa- 
ganda, the limited opportunity for defection, and the actual course of war — Mar- 
tin F. Herz outlines some of the practical lessons that were learned from the 
psychological warfare activities of the United States government during World 
War II. 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL LESSONS FROM LEAFLET 
PROPAGANDA IN WORLD WAR II 
Martin F. Herz 


The effectiveness of leaflets which were 
used in combat propaganda during the 
past war could be gauged to a much 
larger extent than was possible in the 
case of most other forms of propaganda. 
Continuous prisoner interrogation about 
the impact of combat leaflets, for in- 
stance, permitted the elaboration of cer- 
tain principles, and their confirmation and 
subsequent refinement, whereas with re- 

rteprlntod In part by permlaslon of the 
rrlnceton University Press, from Fablle 
Opinion Quarterly, 13 (Fall, 1949). pp. 471- 
8C. 


spect to the effectiveness of strategic 
propaganda it has been possible to make 
only broad and very general observations. 
Our mistakes in combat propaganda were 
often readily apparent, while correct psy- 
chological judgments could be confirmed 
by observing the behavior of enemy 
troops. It is the purpose of this article to 
set forth some conclusions about leaflet 
writing and propaganda in general which 
resulted from this experience. 

THE INSUFTICICNCY OF TRUTH 
During the early days of combat leaf- 
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leting, Ihe psychological warfare field 
team with the Fifth Army in Italy was 
partially dependent on shipments of prop- 
aganda material from governmental agen- 
cies in Britain and the United States. One 
leaflet sent to Italy seemed a first-rate job. 
It described, with many pictures and a 
brief text, the life in “British, American 
and Canadian Prisoner-of-War Camps. 
It showed, for instance, a Canadian base 
camp that had formerly been a hotel, a 
camp orchestra, a well-groomed prisoner 
(an officer) sitting in an overstuffed 
chair, and other prisoners playing bil- 
liards or sitting on a porch listening to 
the radio. Everything this leaflet said or 
depicted was true. It was thought b«t, 
however, to test it first on some of the 
prisoners in the Aversa P/W enclosure. 

As a result of those tests, the entire 
shipment had to be discarded. The pris- 
oners were by no means uncooperative-— 
in fact, many of them stated that tf 
they had known that treatment would ^ 
as good as It was in Aversa, they would 
have surrendered earlier. Nevertheless, 
they simply refused to believe that condi- 
tions in P/W camps in America could be 
as shown on the leaflet. 

Although it was true that 
Americim P/W camps 
breakfast, further testing showed us that 
this notion svas so 

Germans on the other s'f 7' S 
line that they simply laughed at 
"is dLedfted the ba.ance of ou 
messace, it became another tavor^ie 
truth which we learned to suppress, 
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put ships together in ti J 
this spectacular fact was tru , 
stress the less spectacular and m g 
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Intelligence on what expected 

lieved, and what they could bj «P 
to believe, forced us extensive 

Eventually, as the theme on 

prisoner out, which 

P/W treatment was work West- 

ionnd its widest application on the Wes. 


em Front. Instead of picturing captivity 
in the U.S. as the outrageous idyll which 
it really was, we used the slogan: “It’s no 
fun being a prisoner-of-war!'' and went 
on to show that it was a grim but toler- 
able fate for anyone who had fought hard 
but who nevertheless had been unable to 
evade capture. We did point out, how- 
ever, that being a prisoner had certain re- 
deeming features. The punch line to this 
type of appeal was: “Better Free Than a 
Prisoner-of-War, Better a Prisoner-of- 
War Than Dead" That line proved highly 
effective. Understatement, m this instance, 
was probably the only viable means of 
communicating with the enemy. 

HOW CAN EFFECTIVENESS BE JUDGED? 

At this point, the question may legiti- 
mately be asked just how it was known, 
during the last war. whether a combat 
leaflet was more, or less, successful. After 
all, the psychological warfare intelligence 
officer could only in the rarest instances 
observe the behavior m battle of those 
enemy units which had been subjected to 
a specific leaflet message. Since this ques- 
tion Is important to consideration ofthc 
following case material, we will dwell on 

'' Mence of effectiveness, or of lack of 
effectiveness, was obtained chiefly froin 
SrSving sources: (a) quantity of 
eaflets found on the persons of prisoners. 
bT^^colfection of leaflets by pnsoneij 
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early days of the Normandy invasion, 
showed merely the seal of the U.S. and 
the British royal crest, together with a 
standard text in English and German 
which called upon the Allied front-line 
soldier to accord his prisoner good treat- 
ment. By the time the Safe-Conduct leaf- 
let went into its sixth printing, the follow- 
ing changes had been made as the result 
of P/W interviews; (a) the German text 
had been placed above the English; (b) a 
note had been inserted, stating specifically 
that the English text was a translation of 
the German; (c) General Eisenhower’s 
signature had been added; (d) his name 
had been spelled out, because it was 
learned that Germans did not recognize 
the written signature as Eisenhower’s; (e) 
the leaflet was printed in red rather than 
in green, which made it more conspicu- 
ous on the ground; and (f) a note had 
been added under the word “Safe Con- 
duct,” pointing out that the document 
was valid for “one or several bearers.” 
These improvements resulted from con- 
tinuous testing of the leaflet’s effective- 
ness. 

In planning for propaganda exploita- 
tion of our landing at Anzio and Nettuno 
in January 1944, we provided for db- 
semination of a leaflet on the main (Cas- 
sino) front as soon as we knew that our 
troops were ashore. In this leaflet we com- 
mitted the mistake of making specific 
predictions, speaking of the German re- 
treat being blocked and of a “battle of 
encirclement” that would commence with 
the landing operation. When the beach- 
head was subsequently contained, the 
Germans were so elated about the falsity 
of our prediction that they disseminated 
replicas of our (German-language) leaf- 
let to the American soldiers at the front, 
jeering at us and delighting in proving us 
wrong. It need hardly be pointed out that 
this was rather foolish on their part: our 
soldiers had never seen our German-lan- 
guage leaflet and did not care what it 
said. What the Germans might have done, 
but failed to do, was to dbseminate the 
leaflet to their own troops, thus demon- 
strating the falsity of our propaganda. 


THE HANDLING OF PROPAGANDA DEFEATS 

The lesson to be learned from thb ex- 
perience would seem to be that it is highly 
rbky to make predictions about a forth- 
coming operation, and aUo quite unneces- 
sary. The argument was advanced during 
the planning stage before Anzio that we 
“owed it to our boys to assume that they 
would be successful,” since “if they fail, 
the incidental propaganda defeat won’t 
matter.” In other words, it was contended 
that the propaganda risk was part of the 
major military rbk. Experience proved 
thb attitude to be wrong. \VhUe it b nec- 
essary to take military (and political) 
risks, it does not appear to be necessary to 
lake propaganda rbks. If facts go against 
us, we can still salvage some propa- 
ganda honor from them by admitting that 
the facts are against us. If we make false 
predictions, however, subsequent admis- 
sions have much less value because our 
whole credit has been undermined. Vic- 
tories, after defeats in battle, may restore 
the enemy’s fear of our weapons; but 
truth, after falsity, does not necessarily 
restore the belief in our truthfulness. 

The second instance of an Allied prop- 
aganda defeat also contains food for 
thought. We had achieved considerable 
success with a leaflet which factually and 
in pictures described the first day in the 
life of German P/W’s captured on the 
C^lentin peninsula. The leaflet was widely 
disseminated all over the Western front. 
When we broke out of the beachhead and 
captured Paris, the last picture on the 
leaflet (which showed P/W’s being em- 
barked on an LST) was overprinted in 
red to show that henceforth prisoners 
would not longer be shipped to America 
but would remain in enclosures in West- 
ern France. This was a correct deebion 
based on interrogations which showed 
that many Germans, feeling that the war 
about to end, were fearful of being 
shipped to America, from where it would 
presumably take longer to get home after 
the armistice. 

German counter-propaganda selected 
thb widely disseminated leaflet to “prove” 
that since “prboners are no longer sent 
to America” — they were being shipped to 
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panded into the general slogan Sieg oder he is the man who dist^sts us and has 
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font, ^is confronted us with the prob- presumably already convinced, and thus 
icm ot how to meet a preposterous false- are not strictly marginal targets.) In our 


hood that apparently was having some 
success in bolstering German troop mo- 
rale. 

After careful discussion, it was de- 
cided not to respond directly, because <a) 
any reply could be picked up by the Ger- 
tnans as similarly spurious ‘'proof’ of the 
correctness of their contention; and (b) 
We did not wish to give additional cur- 
rency to the idea of Siberia. It was as- 
sumed that every denial of a flagrant lie 
lends it a certain dignity that it did not 
possess before. The word ‘‘Siberia’’ was 
consequently never mentioned in our out- 
put, and the German campaign eventually 
died a natural death. During the entire 
period, we continued our regular output 
on P/W treatment, ignoring the question 
of shipment but playing up somewhat 
more heavily the guarantee, under the 
Geneva Convention, that prisoners would 
be returned home “as soon as possible 
after the war.” 

In general, to deny a lie disseminated 
by the enemy is in most cases merely to 
give it additional circulation. (The So- 
viets are experts at picking up a denial 
and using it to revitalize the original false- 
hood.) Disputing a specific point with an 
opponent usually means descending to his 
level. When the enemy has scored, it is 
usually best to chalk up the score in bis 
column and then to hit him somewhere 
else. If we dispute a point vyith him, we 
meet him on ground which he has 
chosen and engage in defensive propa- 
ganda. Later it will be demonstrated Ibal 
defensive propaganda is — at least in com- 
bat propaganda— a virtual impossibihty. 
Propaganda is essentially an offensive 
weapon. 

target: the marginal man 


The marginal man in propaganda^ is 
the man who does not believe everything 


combat propaganda we always tried to 
address ourselves to potential vvaverers, 
10 the men who despaired of victory but 
were reluctant to draw the consequences, 
the men who were still willing to fight but 
who fought without determination, who 
would “never surrender” but who might 
submit to capture “if the situation were 
hopeless.” To address the out-and-out 
fanatics would have been a waste of lime, 
and would have harmed us with our other 
listeners and friends. On the other hand, 
to address directly the defeatists and 
those waiting to desert harmed us with 
the potential vvaverers. 

The concept of the marginal propa- 
ganda man may be a useful one for 
peacetime propaganda also. Too much 
output may be addressed to persons who 
already agree with us. With battle lines 
fairly clearly drawn, communications 
which meet the approval of completely 
pro-Amencan elements are less impor- 
tant than those which appeal to potential 
waverers on both sides of the ideological 
front (i.e., we must not forget potential 
waverers in our own democratic ranks). 
That is why public opinion polling on the 
effectiveness of our peacetime propa- 
ganda, if It does not weight its samples in 
favor of the critical strata of the popula- 
tion, may be misleading. If, for instance, 
a theme of ours elicits exceptional en- 
thusiasm on the part of extreme rightist 
elements abroad, while intensifying doubts 
about us on the part of potential waver- 
ers among the democratic left, then such 
a theme has done us more harm than 
good. 

The reasoning behind this conclusion 
is similar to that which made us forego 
outright appeals to the German soldier to 
desert, on the assumption that the deser- 
tion-minded would in any event receive 
our message warmly, whereas a blunt ap- 
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peal for desertion would have harmed us 
with the potential waverers. For the po- 
tential waverer needs more than “just one 
little push” to make him topple. To ad- 
dress him with overly partisan, overly di- 
rect, overly anti-enemy propaganda might 
sour him on us completely. Similarly, if 
propaganda favoring American “rugged 
individualism” is directed to potential 
waverers abroad who are convinced that 
they want economic security most, but 
who are not yet convinced that it is 
worthwhile to surrender freedom for it, 
equally adverse results might be expected. 

NECESSITY OF CONCENTRATING 
PROPAGANDA FIRE 

During the war, demands were con- 
tinuously made upon our propagandists 
to “tell the enemy” a large number of 
things, to attack him on a variety of 
fronts and to undermine his credit in 
numerous ways. These demands tended 
to lead to output which devoted a small 
amount of attention to a large number 
of subjects. 

The dispersion of themes in some of 
our combat propaganda may also have 
been caused in part by the advertising 
and journalism background of many of 
our propagandists. Yet combat propa- 
ganda and other propaganda addressed 
to enemy populations in wartime posed 
quite different problems than domestic 
advertising. The advertising man need 
only imagine that he is charged with pub- 
licizing Fleetfoot automobiles in publica- 
tions which contain anti-Fleetfoot mate- 
rial, both editorial and advertising, in 
about twenty-five times the lineage that 
he has at his disposal. Let him imagine 
that the publications on which he must 
rely to communicate with his public will 
contain material such as the following; 

A news item describing how a cer- 
tain individual sat down at the wheel 
of his Fleetfoot, switched on the igni- 
tion, stepped on the starter, and was 
blown to smithereens by gasoline fumes 
which had accumulated under the 
hood, due to imperfections of the car- 
buretor . . . Pictures of the man’s fu- 
neral . . . Resolutions of the bereaved 
of other families similarly stricken to 


boycott FIcetfoots ... A news item 
about another Fleetfoot driver who diz- 
zily careened down a steep incline 
when his brakes failed to function, and 
a picture of the resulting smashup and 
carnage . . . Reports of protest meet- 
ings against the slipshod manufacturing 
methods and repressive labor policies 
of Fleetfoot . . . Pictures of disorders 
at the Fleetfoot plant, and articles de- 
scribing the disorganization of the pro- 
duction line, which resulted in rejected 
parts being inadvertently built into cars 
on the assembly line . . . Stories about 
the cost-cutting policies of the Fleet- 
foot management which brought the 
elimination of many safety features or- 
dinarily present in other cars . . . Sta- 
tistics proving the falling-off of Fleet- 
foot sales and production, and the in- 
crease in complaints and fatalities . . • 
To appreciate the situation of the war- 
time propagandist one need only imagine 
such items appearing in all newspapers 
and other media of a country, in a vol- 
ume many times that of any message that 
the Fleetfoot advertiser can bring to bear. 
For in a totalitarian country, the mass 
and insistence of domestic propaganda is 
altogether out of proportion to what the 
enemy can offer. Only an occasional leaf- 
let and snatches of radio programs, and 
often only messages passed on at second 
hand, can be brought to the attention of 
the average enemy target. Under such 
circumstances, it would be idle to speak 
of the beauty, low price, popularity, en- 
gineering advances, etc. of the latest 
model — as one would do in domestic ad- 
vertising. There is only one thing, under 
such circumstances, that can and should 
be pounded home: namely, that Fleet- 
foots work. 

In peacetime, preparatory to possible 
hostilities, the basic desideratum of prop- 
aganda addressed to potential enemy 
populations is that it should contain proof 
of our veracity. Praising the excellence of 
our product is not only secondary but 
rather beside the point. As we have seen, 
it would be difficult to sell the beauty and 
stylishness and engineering advances of 
FIcetfoots to potential customers who arc 
day in, day out, told that FIcetfoots arc 
a danger and a menace. 
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«P. Re-education is not a task of psycho- 
logical Warfare, but of postxvar recoo- 
struction. Many men surrendered during 
the last War who had been convinced by 
our combat propaganda that to fight on 
was hopeless and that they ivould be well 
treated if thej’ gave up. To convince them 
of the fsisjly of Nazism and of H/tles’s 
iniquity might have taken many months 
and perhaps years longer. 

The correctness of this finding is well 
demonstrated by the failures of Soviet 
Russia's initial combat propaganda effort 
against Germany during the last war. 
making excessive demands vpos 

THE ENEMV 

All through the bilter winter of IWl 
in front of Moscow, when the Soviets 
might have had an excellent opportunity 
to appeal to the frustrated attacking 
troops, German morale was perceptibly 
stiffened by injudicious, doclnnatre So- 
viet propaganda. Conversations witb 
Austrian Communists who participal^ in 
that propaganda effort reveal that a bitter 
fight raged between Soviet propagandists 
and political officers, with the 
sisting that Soviet combat propaganda be 
“revolutionary.” Soviet leaflets t us ini 
tially called upon German soldiers in the 
front-lme to "overthrow Hidcr m or er 
to save Germany.” . , , 

It is a well-established principle of psy- 
chology that if pressure ‘s Put on a per- 
son .0 porform an ac. of wtach ho .s 
incapable, serious i”"™®' 
turbances are set up whw ^ 
culminate in hostility toward the peoun 


Even after the break had been made, 
however, the spillmg-over of Communist 
concepts and nomenclature (including 
occasional domestic propaganda carica- 
tures and words such as ‘‘bankruptcy,” 
“lackeys," “cliques”) continued to give 
their propaganda an outlandish flavor, in 
spite of their brilliant use of captured 
German generals for combat psycholog- 
ical warfare purposes. It is an axiom of 
all propaganda of the written word, of 
course, that the language must be truly 
that of the rectpieDi — and that any queer- 
ness of idiom severely detracts from the 
effectiveness of the message. This is so 
obvious that we may forego the pleasure 
of offering Japanese exhibits which con- 
vincingly demonstrate the point. 
"exporting” domestic propaganda 
Generally speaking, it can be said that 
domestic propaganda and propaganda ad- 
dressed to the enemy simply do not mix. 

It follows that exceptional loathing and 
hatred of the enemy, perhaps derived 
from personal humiliation, persecution, 
and other on-the-spot experiences, do not 
by any means constitute good qualifica- 
tions for combat propagandists. Thus per- 
sons who returned from Germany and 
Japan shortly before the v\ar, and con- 
sidered their primary mission to be 
spreading knowledge in America about 
the iniquity and menace of the systems 
there, found it extremely difficult to 
achieve the necessary adjustments that 
would make Ihem useful for propaganda 
directed tosvard the enemy civilian pojv 
ulatiOns. Similarly, in combat propaganda, 
the propagandist’s exultation over the 
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enemy’s discomfitures should not be too 
apparent in his output. Leaflets gleefully 
pointing at weaknesses and absurdities of 
the enemy, jibing and jeering at his trav- 
ails, (the "We hear you have a one- 
legged man in your company" type) gen- 
erally proved unsuccessful during the 
last war. It was difficult to prevent the 
production and dissemination of such ma- 
terial, however, since intelligence officers, 
for whom propaganda inevitably means 
capitalizing on all weaknesses and mis- 
takes of the enemy, frequently pressed 
very strongly for leaflets of this type. 

The above point is by no means as ob- 
vious as it seems, for while in theory 
many might agree, in practice it seemed 
unreasonable to some that we did not 
fight “ideologically" in our combat prop- 
aganda. To clinch this point, therefore, 
it is well to observe the effect on our- 
selves of enemy propaganda which in- 
corporated domestic propaganda ele- 
ments. 

One example may be found in German 
anti-Semitic propaganda. The Nazis, to 
whom it seemed obvious that the Jews 
were behind America’s entry into the war, 
found it impossible to contain themselves 
on that score. As a result, leaflets and 
radio programs which otherwise might 
have had a measure of success became 
even queerer and stranger to the Amer- 
ican soldiers — for instance, the Axis-Sally 
programs with their reference to the 
“Jewnited States,” or leaflets about war- 
time profiteers which pictured a charac- 
ter named Sam Levy who had been helped 
up the ladder to fame and fortune by 
Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel. To the Nazis, the 
name of a real-life figure such as Mr. 
Ezekiel seemed a God-given propaganda 
asset which the propagandist simply could 
not pass up. After all, did not that name 
clearly convey the idea of an untrust- 
worthy, scheming and grasping individ- 
ual? To Germans who had been steeped 
in Nazi anti-Semitic propaganda it un- 
doubtedly had such a connotation. To 
American GI’s, however, such leaflets 
looked more like “propaganda” than 
they would have otherwise, and the en- 
tire venture acquired a fatally alien and 
unreasonable quality. 


A second example is afforded by Ger- 
man and Japanese anti-Roosevelt propa- 
ganda. Let it not be said that the average 
American was more loyal to his President 
or more convinced of Roosevelt’s essen- 
tial honesty than the average German was 
of Hitler's. Many a German who consid- 
ered the war a mistake, and perhaps even 
a crime, nevertheless resented slurs on 
Hitler, especially when made by the en- 
emy. The same, mutatis mutandis, was 
true of many American soldiers. An anti- 
Roosevelt leaflet had a decidedly adverse 
(i.e., anti-enemy and morale-strengthen- 
ing) effect on our troops. 

The third, and most recent, example 
may be taken from the propaganda now 
being directed to Europe. In this the So- 
viets, whose propagandists appear to have 
their hands lied by directives, have with- 
out question sinned and failed the most: 
in Austria, for instance, the Soviet news- 
paper Oesferreichische Zeitimg, \vith its 
alien make-up, its queer wording ("over- 
fulfilled the norm," “miasmas of capital- 
ism,” etc.) and its preponderance of out- 
landish news items, has lost nearly all 
reader interest — although the Austrian 
Communist paper, which is written by 
Austrians, is quite another story. War 
films of all nations, in which enemy sol- 
diers are shown, have met with unfavor- 
able receptions in ex-enemy territory. 
Plays, such as the eminently successful 
“Watch on the Rhine,” which packed 
them in on Broadway, elicited general 
astonishment and dismay over what Ger- 
man and Austrian theatergoers (including 
violent anti-Nazis) considered to be in- 
accuracies and “patent propaganda.” 

DOCTRINE OF LIMITED AGREEMENT 

Thus it can be said that in combat 
propaganda it would be fatal to expect 
the enemy to identify himself with our 
side. Totalitarian enemies do not revolt 
because they cannot, and they do not 
change sides because they rarely under- 
stand the truth until it is too late. Conse- 
quently, we cannot expect an individual 
enemy to agree with us on more than one 
point at a time. 

In order to find any common ground 
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at all, to find a point of departure for the 
psychological manipulation of the enemy, 
it may even be necessary to select a i»int 
of his own creed on which to register 
agreement- During the last war, the ele- 
ments of the German propaganda posi- 
tion which we used as such “points of 
departure” were (a) the belief In the 
excellence of the soldierly qualities of the 
German infantryman: and (b) the belief 
that he was being crushed by Allied su- 
periority of materiel, rather than out- 
fought man for man. No propaganda to 
enemy targets can be successful 
some such common ground which can 
used as a point of departure for the mes- 
sage is found. - . . 

As an example of the validity of this 
doctrine, there is featured what was prob- 
ably the most successful combat leaflet of 
the last war. This leaflet is usually pawed 
over by chroniclers of our combat propa- 
ganda record because of its seeming 
of originality or insidiousness. Yet it ww 
again and again adjudged the m 
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countries will greet us as liberators when 
we redeem them. (This assumption also 
immeasurably lightens the task of con- 
solidation and post-war reorientation 
propaganda in occupied territories.) To 
make concessions to the Quisling poiot- 
of-view in any particular would be quite 
out of place. 

VVEDCE-DRIVINO AND APPEALS TO 
THE UNCONSCIOUS 

To “widen the gulf" between two en- 
emy nations, to "drive a wedge" between 
officers and enlisted men, or to “exploit 
Ihe cleavage” between elite troops and 
combat infantry, or “between the party 
and the people,” are ever-cherished ob- 
iectlves of the propaganda directive 
witer. As objectives they are of course 
entirely sound. Implementation may, 
however, involve so many psychological 
difficulties that more harm than good is 
done. For sometimes it will suffice for a 
famnt dissatisfaction » be brought out 

into the open by the enemy, for it to dis 

“'’fVnness the German propaganda at the 
Anzio beachhead in February 1944, 

rh reasoned puitecorrectiy that 
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the result was so crass and clumsy that 
if it lowered the morale of any American 
soldier reading such a leaflet, at the same 
time it quite likely made him want to 
vent his pent-up feelings upon the enemy. 
Although there were some abler attempts 
in the same direction, all suffered from the 
directness of the appeal: it simply is not 
for the enemy to remind us of our desire 
for women, or, for that matter, of our 
desire to get out of the battle alive. What 
goes for sex goes even more for coward- 
ice. Enemy media can hardly appeal 
plainly and directly to the individual’s un- 
soldierly, unheroic desire for self-preser- 
vation. Perhaps it could if he were alone, 
but since powerful group pressures work 
upon him, and feelings of duty, comrade- 
ship, fear and patriotism Intervene, the 
overt appeal cannot run directly counter 
to them. German appeals to our GI’s, 
slogans such as ‘Take it easy, youll last 
longer,” fall into this category. 

DANGERS OF BLACK PROPAGANDA 

It may be said, in view of the above — 
and there are many other examples — that 
to bring out and nourish any subconscious 
feelings of resentment on the part of the 
enemy soldier may be beyond the capa- 
bilities of “white” propaganda (the source 
of which is admitted) and instead is a 
fitting subject for "black” or “gray” prop- 
aganda (ostensibly produced by dissident 
elements within the enemy population, or 
mentioning no source at all). The diffi- 
culty there, however, is that detection of 
the origin of such propaganda will not 
only result in heightened hatred against 
the actual originator for having thus in- 
vaded the most private recesses of the 
enemy’s mind, but it will also redound 
emphatically to the detriment of all 
“white” propaganda from the same 
source. 

As a good example of this danger, 
mention might be made of an Allied 
“black” or “gray” leaflet of the last war 
that was designed to fan the sex-starved 
German soldier’s resentment against the 
alleged increased latitude given foreign 
laborers in Germany. The leaflet in ques- 
tion showed a swarthy foreign worker 
shamelessly disporting himself with a 


naked Teutonic maiden, and was decid- 
edly apt to arouse the passions of a front- 
line soldier. Had it been possible to con- 
ceal the source completely, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, this leaflet might well 
have been a smashing success in under- 
mining German troop morale. As it was, 
however — and this is a criticism of most 
of our naive “black” and “gray” activity 
of the last war — the enemy could easily 
see from the elaborateness of the leaflet 
(which in this case was printed in four 
colors) that this was Allied propaganda. 
Even though he might agree with the 
message, he would resent it since it was 
painful to him. Moreover, since at the 
same time all our “white” media were 
laboring hard and patiently to establish 
the essential honesty and forthrightness 
of our propaganda, some* harm was prob- 
ably done to the credit of our white 
media. 

No nation can talk out of two sides of 
its mouth at the same time; we cannot on 
the one hand speak nothing but the truth 
and then, with a changed voice and pre- 
tending to be someone else — but quite 
obviously still ourselves — say things 
which we don’t dare to say straight out. 
Black propaganda must be like the voice 
of a master ventriloquist which really ap- 
pears to come out of the mouth of an en- 
tirely different individual. In the case of 
the ^gray” leaflet under dtscussioo, the 
general make-up of the message and es- 
pecially the elaborateness of its presenta- 
tion, made it quite obvious that it was not 
the product of a clandestine printing press 
in Germany. Had it been possible to cre- 
ate such an impression, ho%vever, or had 
it been possible to make it seem an inad- 
vertent German disclosure, it might have 
been the important adjunct to our overt 
program which it was originally intended 
to be. 

ON THREATS AND “TOUGHNESS” 

IN PROPAGANDA 

There does not appear to be a single 
case on record in the last war when an 
ultimatum resulted in surrender of a sur- 
rounded enemy unit. On the other hand, 
we know of many cases when, in the face 
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of a hopeless situation, commanders sent 
or received emissaries to discuss surren- 
der. Because, in a sense, a totalitarian 
country at bay resembles a beleaguered 
fortress, the question of collective surren- 
ders in the face of collective threats is 
all-important. First of all, it must be said 
that the threat of force is only cfTcctive if 
immediately follossed by force — nothing 
is more damning than an empty propa- 
ganda threat. Second, a message written 
from the strength of one’s position can- 
not be hedged or qualified, or couched in 
a defensive tone, and should not attempt 
to answer imaginary counter-arguments. 
The German appeal to the American 
forces in Bastogne, in fact, might have 
been written by an American fifth co - 
umnist in the ranks of a German combat 
propaganda company, or by Arnerican 
black operators attempting to raise e 
morale of the defenders. Instead of em- 
phasizing all factors of German s^ength, 
the writer attempted to answer all i g* 
inable counter-arguments and thus prac- 
tically created the impression that tne 
Germans at Bastogne were the 
guered ones and that the 
“really had no reason to be as sc 
dent" as he imagined them to be. 
an excellent example of the Setter P 

osition that defensiveness has no p 
combat propaganda and little p 

however, do occesionf y ha- 
a place in propaganda. In or 
scribe the conditions under w 
may have a salutary effect, it is neces^ 
to differentiate among four 

tions: (a) the situation of the ene y 

dier-if he can do someth, ng 
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do nothing about civilian 
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mnkfl him ripe at least for capture. If he 
IS in no position to surrender, however — 
and most members of beleaguered gar- 
risons belong m this category — he is quite 
likely to be galvanized into especially fa- 
natical resistance by the threat, because 
of the psychological mechanism of frus- 
tration which has been mentioned above. 

As to civilians, those who are in no 
position to do anything about the war — 
and these constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the population of all totali- 
tarian countries — will quite likely be em- 
bittered by threatening propaganda. Occa- 
sionally. however, such bitterness can be 
exploited for tactical purposes The Ger- 
mans are said to have used terror prop- 
aganda during their Blitzkrieg in 1940 
specifically in order to create panic and 
courage civilians to take flight and thus 
01074 = ro.*. They also a.tomp.ed .0 
use*^ scare lactics durriJg their Ardennes 
ofTensive, when they cynically advised un- 
torlunate French civilians in the Stras- 
boiirg-Mulhouse area (where they had 
ipmoorarily recrossed the Rhine) to save 

S as we have treated your comrades 
during the iast four years!” The Western 
ImesMso used such tactics when, at the 
£^St ofpnme Minister Chnrehili they 

f^ded a propaganda effort early m 
VSS leh was' designed to start large 
” of tTcrmans trekking from eer- 
rrs^hed”dang~ 
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had the intended effect. 
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Social movements; 
character ancf processes 


OLLECTIVE behavior is the study of those phenomena which fall be- 
tween on the one hand group behavior, which is organized on the basis of rules 
and tradition, and on the other mere disparate individual behavior. The bound- 
aries of the field of study tend to be vague, shading both info the study of organ- 
ized group behavior and into the dynamics of individual behavior. Perhaps the 
most ephemeral type of collectivity and that which merges most closely with 
disparate individual behavior is the momentary panic. TTie social movement falls 
toward the other extreme of the area of study, with a considerable degree of 
organization, the emergence of rules and tradition, and stability and continuity 
in time. Indeed, the longer the life of a social movement and tlie larger and more 
powerful it is, the more if takes on the characteristics of an association rather 
than a collectivity. 

We have observed that the crowd tends to develop and enforce on its members 
a uniform course of action. The public determines a course of action that takes 
account of acknowledged differences of position. If the crowd develops a more 
enduring sense of group-identity and pursues a plan of action requiring more 
sustained activity than can be maintained through crowd conditions, a social 
movement is emerging. Or if members of a public who share a common position 
concerning the issue at hand supplement their informal person-to-person discus- 
sion with some organization to promote their convictions more effectively and 
insure more sustained activity, a social movement is incipient. 

In spile of the relation of social mowments to other forms of collect/te behav- 
ior, social movements are different in important respects. Popular writers often 
307 
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treat a social movement as a sort of extended crowd made up of people acting 
under a delusion fostered by the mechanisms of crowd behavior. Because the 
members of a movement are in constant contact with persons who do not adhere 
to the movement, because sustained activity and enthusiasm over an extended 
period of time is required, and because some sustained division of labor is re- 
quired within the movement, the members* activities on behalf of the movement 
must be disciplined rather than chiefly impulsive. At times the provocation and 
manipulation of crowd behavior is an effective tactic, either in making the opposi- 
tion afraid of the movement, in arousing the enthusiasm of outsiders for the 
movement, or in strengthening the esprit de corps of the members through crowd 
experience. At other times the spontaneous resurgence of crowd behavior may 
lead members of a movement to excesses of behavior that discredit the move- 
ment within the public to which it is appealing. In either case, however, the crowd 
behavior is a phase of the movement rather than the whole of it. 

Definition of a social movement. A social movement is a collectivity acting 
with some continuity to promote a change or resist a change in the society or 
group of which it is a part. 

As a collectivity, a movement is a group with indefinite and shifting member- 
ship, with leadership whose position is determined more by the informal response 
of the members than by formal procedures for legitimizing authority. 

The movement is marked by continuity in several respects. First, the move- 
ment’s objective must be of a type that requires sustained activity. A move- 
ment could hardly be said to develop over so short-range an objective as lynching 
a single kidnapper, though the determination to control kidnapping in general 
could give rise to a movement. Likewise, there will be some continuity in move- 
ment strategy. There will also be some continuity in the division of function, with 
some stability of leadership and other roles. There will be continuity in the sense 
of group identity, so that even with rapid turnover of large portions of the mem- 
bership the sense of group continuity prevails. 

In saying that a social movement promotes or resists change we are differenti- 
ating it from an informal group whose activities are entirely self-contained in their 
implications. A group of people who assemble strictly for their own enjoyment 
or their own betterment without making any demands on the community would 
not be a social movement. 

There are three types of groupings which we may call quasi-movements be- 
cause they possess some but not all of the characteristics of a movement. 

First, the term mass movement is applied to phenomena that fall somewhere 
between the mass and a true social movement. In a mass migration or a gold 
rush, for example, there is a certain amount of social contagion and we-feeling, 
though in the final analysis the behavior remains individual. There may be con- 
siderable activity in the common interest, such as combined activity to protect 
migrants from hostile natives or to promote favorable political measures. But the 
governing objectives and plans of action remain individual. The numbers involved 
are likely to be great, and the implications for change in the society considerable. 
We may learn a good deal about the grass roots, mass support aspects of social 
movements from the study of this type. 
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Second, the term follomng is applied to a collectivity that is united in ite 

thlT-I?" f° “ P"'"® 'ndividual. The attachment to a hero is 

the basts for continuity, and the subject of interaction among “fans." The attach- 
ment is to the hero himself rather than to any cause that he represents. Hence 
While there inay be some organizalion and a vitally developed we-feeline the’ 
following IS short of being a collectivity concerned with promoting some pro- 
gram. However, the following is seldom an altogether neutral force in the larger 
society since the members seek to imitate the hero in numerous ways. Hence the 
dilterence between a following and a true movement built about an admired 
leader tends to be one of the degree to which admiration for the leader causes 
the followers to promote a program of social change. 

Third, a ctilt is a collectivity that has the continuity of a social movement, 
but that makes demands only on the behavior of its memhers. A religious cult 
may demand of its members behavior that is quite different from the estab- 
lished social conventions while making no effort to promote acceptance of such 
a program in the society. The cult membership is content to remain withdrawn 
from the society in general, fn many coUectivities the members believe that the 
world can be changed by winning large numbers of people to their way of behav- 
ing. Hence they attempt to modify the social order by extensive proselyting — by 
incorporating more people within their movement and enforcing their behavioral 
demands upon them. Although this procedure is different from that of the typical 
movement which attempts to modify society through legislation or influence on 
policy, it also distinguishes these movements from simple cults. To the degree to 
which collectivities proselytize as a means toward changing society, they become 
true social movements. 

Life-cycle of a social movemeof. One of the approaches frequently used to 
study social movements has been to describe the typical life-cycle of social move- 
ments in general or of certain types of social movements in particular. The life- 
cycle consists of an idealized series of stages from the origin to the success or 
other final form of the movement. 

This approach is one of value in several ways. It places emphasis on process, 
which is particularly important in the study of phenomena whose most important 
characteristic is change. Furthermore, the life-cycle is a way of organizing our 
knowledge about movements so as to perm/f prediction of forthcoming events. 

The life-cycle also offers a framework within which the many aspects of a move- 
ment may be seen working together— leadership, ideology, tactics, membership, 
etc., rather than each studied separately. Finally, it provides a framework wthin 
which the determination of “success” of a movement may be approached. 

On the basis of an historical study of political revolutions in South America. 

Rex Hopper has sketched a typical life-cycle. While the cycle is only supposed 
to apply to revolutions, it incorporates generalized life-cycles proposed earh^ by 
Park aid Burgess, by Blumer, and by Dawson and Gettys as 
types of sodal niovereent. It should be read as a generated cycle, “ 

S kinds of social movements in its broad ouUines. At 

should constantly consider the degree to which such an idealized scheme can 
correspond to the actual events of any movement. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS: A FRAME OF REFERENCE 
FOR THE STUDY OF REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS 
Rex D. Hopper 


. . . The hypothesis to be discussed is 
an example of what is known as the 
natural history approach to the study of 
human behavior. . . . ‘The natural his- 
tory method is nothing more nor less than 
an account of an evolutionary process — 
a process by which not the individual but 
the type evolves.” 

This approach when applied to the 
study of revolutionary movements has 
yielded the postulate that such movements 
pass through four stages in their develop- 
ment: the Preliminary Stage of Mass (In- 
dividual) Excitement, the Popular Stage 
of Crowd (Collective) Excitement and 
Unrest, the Formal Stage of Formulation 
of Issues and Formation of Publics, and 
the Institutional Stage of Legalization and 
Societal Organization. 

To prevent what we are here doing 
from being judged as merely another in 
a series of clever surmises, it is important 
to realize that the hypothesis just formu- 
lated has a history. By collating the work 
of such pioneer students as Sorokin, Ed- 
wards, Gettys, Blumer, and Brinton, it is 
possible to draw a general picture of rev- 
olutionary behavior in which the nature 
and interrelationships of the different as- 
pects of a revolutionary movement are 
rather clearly indicated. . . . 

Before undertaking to outline the rev- 
olutionary process, it is necessary to un- 
dergird such a description of revolution- 
ary behavior with a brief statement of 
the way human behavior looks to con- 
temporary students of the "science of 
human relationships.” In answer to the 
question, “What is human behavior?” 
there is an increasing tendency to reply 
that human behavior is a function of Ibe 
development of socially-acquired attitudes 
toward culturally-held values. 

NVhat does this point of view mean 
when applied to the analysis of the rev- 

Tteprinted In part by permission of the 
editors, from Social Forces, 28 (March, 
19:0). pp. 270-79. 


olutionary process? Expressed otherwise, 
what happens when one social order col- 
lapses and another emerges? It means, 
first, that any social order or society may 
be viewed as a sort of moving equilibrium 
of culturally-held values and socially-ac- 
quired attitudes. In relation to the social 
order, then, it consists of a system of 
relatively orderly values. From the point 
of view of the people living in the culture 
and responding to its values, a social or- 
der consists of a system of commonly 
held tendencies to act toward a given sys- 
tem of values. Thus men call the times 
orderly, speak of social order and organi- 
zation, and believe that they live in a 
cosmos when the values deposited in their 
culture satisfy the attitudes in terms of 
which they tend to act. On the other 
band, men deem the times to be out of 
joint, speak of social disorder and disor- 
ganization, and fear that they live in & 
chaos when the values deposited in their 
culture no longer satisfy their attitudes. 

It means, second, that social order is 
disturbed and the process of social disor- 
ganization sets in when for any reasons at 
all attitudes and values begin to diverge. 

It means, third, that social change has 
taken place if and when social disorgani- 
zation eventuates in the reorganization of 
attitudes and/or values. 

It means, fourth, that significant social 
change always has to do with change on 
the institutional level — that is, with 
changes in the attitudes-values that are 
deemed to be basically important. Changes 
on this level are very disturbing and re- 
sult in great disorganization and unrest 
until the changed attitudes and their cor- 
responding values have been worked into 
the institutional structure of the culture 
and a new social order has been built. 
Therefore, an understanding of the proc- 
ess of social change on this level is im- 
perative to those interested in doing some- 
thing about social change. 
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It means, finally, (hat revolutionary 
change is precisely that Jcind of social 
chan^ which occurs when the basic in- 
stitutional (i.e., legally enforced) values 
of a social order are rejected and new 
values accepted. 

We may now ask what a revolutionary 
movement looks like when historical 
events are re-examined in terms of the 
hypothesis which the events themselves 
have suggested to trained observers. Ar- 
ranged in terms of the postulated four 
stages and in a fashion designed to indi- 
cate the interdependence of the various 
features of the movement during each 
stage, the answer runs as follows. 
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5. Cultural drift in the direction of rev- 
olutionary change 

6. Spread and socialization of restless- 
ness as evidenced by: 

A. Increased tension, cramp, and ir- 
ritation 

B. Increased talk of revolution 

C. Wandering of attention from one 
individual, object, or line of action 
to another 

It is suggested that this arrangement of 
the dominant characteristics of the pre- 
liminary stage portrays what happens as 
a society breaks up into a mass, a process 
that is necessarily preliminary to the ini- 
tiation of a revolutionary movement. 


THE PRELIMINARY STAGE 

OF MASS (INDIVIDUAL) EXCITEMENT 
AND UNREST 

Characterislie Conditions 
In this stage socio-psychological condi- 
tions (meaning simply the traits which 
people tend to manifest in a society where 
a revolutionary movement may be getting 
under way) may be grouped under six 
headings, so arranged as to reveal a socio- 
psychological sequence or orderliness. 

1. General restlessness which manifests 
itself in: 

A. Wish repression 

B. Development of a balked disposi- 
tion mind-set 

C. Restless behavior of individuals 

D. Increase in crime, vice, insanity, 
imicide, agitation,, and travel (wan- 
dering individuals of all classes, and 
emigration) 

2. The development of class antago- 
nisms as shown by: 

A. The increase in wealth, inlelli- 
gence, and power of ‘ repressed 


Typical Process 

How may people like this be expected 
to behave? Or, what process is typical of 
the Preliminary Stage? They will be sus- 
ceptible to the millmg process or "circu- 
lar interaction” as it is sometimes called. 

. . . When translated into the terms used 
in our earlier description of the nature of 
human behavior, this means that milling 
occurs in the early stages of the process 
by which disparity is produced between 
(he attitudes of a group and their social 
ralues. This disparity is initially ex- 
pressed by a sort of unorganized and un- 
formulaled restlessness, the causes of 
which are unknown, hence unrecognized. 
The diffused nature of the discontent 
makes impossible the projection of any 
plan of action and accounts for the ran- 
dom character of behavior at this stage 
as welt as the uncertainty with references 
to the ends toward which action should 
be directed. 

Effective Mechanisms 

Ho%v may people so behaving be in- 


B Thl sEOaration of economic floOTMd? 'Wat meehanisms or devices 

C The dSelopment of a condition Sage? In general terms, of 
wherein men of ability are shut on, Sr'dornant moo'd. 

1 Reform efforts on the part of the out- 

government ^ ^ ^ 
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lined can be influenced by such devices 
as agitation, suggestion, imitation, propa- 
ganda, ct cetera. It also means that those 
men will emerge as leaders who are most 
able and skilled in the use of such control 
devices. Thus it may be said that the 
dominant socio-psychological conditions 
determine both the nature of the leader- 
ship and the choice of mechanisms of so- 
cial control. 

Types oj Leaders 

What kind of leader will potential rev- 
olutionists follow? This stage belongs to 
the agitator and, as Blumer has shown, 
there are two types of agitators who cor- 
respond to the two types of situations in 
which they function. 

Dominant Social Form 

In what sort of groupings do such peo- 
ple as we have been describing act? In 
other words, what is the form of elemen- 
tary collective behavior, or the sort of 
behavior characteristic of the Preliminary 
Stage of a revolutionary movement? 

It is suggested that possible participants 
in such a movement constitute a “psycho- 
logical mass,” a form of human collective 
behavior with the following features: first, 
the people composing it come from ali 
walks and levels of life; second, the mass 
is made up of anonymous persons, re- 
sponding to common influences but un- 
known to each other; third, because they 
are unknown to each other, there is little 
interaction or exchange of experience be- 
tween the members of the mass; fourth, 
there is little or no organization on the 
level of mass behavior. 

In short, the nature of the mass is de- 
termined by what the people composing 
it are like. And the people behave as they 
do because of the characteristics they 
share. Thus persons who participate in 
mass behavior do so because the objects 
of interest which gain their attention lie 
outside of the local culture and groups 
and are something for which the mores 
of the local groups offer inadequate ex- 
planations. In consequence, the members 
of the mass are detached and alienated 
individuals, both with reference to the 


mores of their old culture and the new 
objects of attention. They are in a mar- 
ginal position. A disparity of attitudes 
and values has developed and the process 
of social disorganization has set in. 

THE POPULAR STAGE 

OF CROWD (collective) EXCITEMENT 
AND UNREST 

Whether a movement passes from the 
preliminary stage of mass (individual) 
excitement and unrest into this stage de- 
pends on the nature of developments in 
the first stage. The hypothesis under ex- 
amination does not postulate an inevi- 
table sequence of events. Quite to the 
contrary, it recognizes that in a variety 
of ways a possible movement may be 
indefinitely postponed or completely re- 
directed. For example, governments some- 
time use war with another nation as a 
device for keeping down threatened in- 
ternal disturbances. Or, the unrest may 
be drained off in non-political directions. 
This seems to have happened in England 
when the development of Methodism re- 
directed a movement that might have had 
catastrophic revolutionary effects. 

However, failure to deal with the un- 
derlying causes of unrest and discontent 
will mean that the evolution of the move- 
ment will continue. If it does, the basic 
socio-psychological conditions typical of 
the second stage will emerge and their 
general nature is suggested by the name 
given to the period. It is a time of the 
popularization of unrest and discontent; a 
lime when the dissatisfaction of the peo- 
ple results in the development of collec- 
tive excitement. It is not implied that un- 
rest and discontent become popular in the 
sense that they spread to every last man 
in the population. Rather, popularization 
takes place among those psychologically 
prepared to share in the movement. On 
the part of the opposition, the very popu- 
larization of unrest and discontent serves 
to intensify their resistance to the spread 
of the movement. Thus popularization in 
one section of the population is paralleled 
by resistance in another. 

This is the stage when individuals par- 
ticipating in the mass behavior of ihe 
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preceding stage become aware of each 
other. Their negative reactions to the 
basic factors in their situation are shared 
and begin to spread. Unrest is no longer 
covert, endemic, and esoteric; it becomes 
overt, epidemic, and exoteric. Discontent 
IS no longer uncoordinated arid individual; 

It tends to become focalized and collec- 
tive. 


Characteristic Conditions 


fn consequence of all this, the socio- 
psychological conditions typically present 
in this stage can be classified under six 
headings. 

1. The spread of discontent and the 
contagious extension of the several 
signs of unrest and discontent as man 
ifested in: 

A. Increased activity 
B Growing focus of attenuon 
C. Heightened state of expectancy 

2. The transfer of allegiance of the in- 
tellectuals, including: 

A. Wish reformulation 

B. Loss of faith in their leadership 
on the part of the repressed classes 
and the loss of faith in themselves 
on the part of the leaders 

C. Spread of rumor and Scandal and 
the development of a literature of 
exposure 

D. Emergence of the “good man fal- 
lacy” 

E. Identification of a guilty group, 
focusing of attention on it. and the 
development of an “advertising of- 
tensive”^ against if 

F Development of an “oppression 
psychosis” 

3. The fabrication of a social mj'fh with 
these allied characteristics' 

A. Creation of collective illusions, 
myths, and doctrines 

B. Emergence of the economic in- 
centive to revolutionary action 

C. Development of a tentative object 
of loyalty 

4 The emergence of conflict with the 
out-group and the resultant increase in 
in-group consciousness 
5. The organization of the discontented 
for the purpose of remedying the 
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threatened or actual breakdown of gov- 
ernment 

6. The presentation of revolutionary de- 
mands which jf granted would amount 
to the abdication of those in power. 
Typical Processes 

With reference to the processes func- 
tioning at (his level, there is a marked 
intensification of milling. But, it is not 
quite so random and aimless. People de- 
velop more definite notions of the causes 
of their difficulties and of what should be 
done to resolve them. This intensification 
and speeding up of the mrlifng process 
results in so changing it that social con- 
tagion and collective excitement are bet- 
ter terms for describing what is going on. 
The attention is being caught and riveted 
and (he people are becoming emotionally 
aroused and more likely to be earned 
away by impulses and feelings Hence 
collective excitement serves to integrate 
unrest and discontent, break down old 
behavior patterns, and prepare the way 
for new patterns of behavior Where col- 
lective excitement is intense and wide- 
spread there is also the possibility of so- 
eta! contagion: that h, there occurs the 
relatively rapid, unwitting, and non-ra- 
tional dissemination of a mood, impulse, 
or form of conduct. 

Social contagion, then, is simply an in- 
tense form of miHing and collective ex- 
citement in which rapport is established. 
These processes serve to unite the indi- 
viduals of the mass into the crowd and 
so lay (he foundations for further devel- 
opment 

Effective Mechanisms 

ft IS necessary again to remind our- 
selves that the four stages of a revolu- 
tionary movement are not clear-cut and 
mutually exclusive. No such claim has 
ever been made for them The concept 
"stage” is simply a means of describing 
dominant tendencies and makes no pre- 
tense of dealing with absolutely delimited 
periods. . 

This reminder is particularly desirable 
when considering the processes and mech- 
anisms of the Popular Stage. Milling wn- 
tinues, though there is a basic, if subtle 
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change. There is a focusing of attentioti 
on a tentative objective to be realized 
that was absent in the previous age. Agi- 
tation, suggestion, imitation and propa- 
ganda continue in use. But the change in 
the nature of the processes gives new di- 
rection to the mechanisms already in op- 
eration and calls into play certain addi- 
tional devices. 

Of these the effort to develop esprit de 
corps is especially important. Leaders 
who desire to intensify rapport as a means 
of transforming a mass of individuals into 
a psychological and/or acting crowd will 
employ esprit de corps as a means of so- 
cial control. That is, they will foster it as 
a way of organizing and integrating loy- 
alty to the movement — as a way of mak- 
ing people feel that they belong together 
and are identihed with and engaged in a 
common undertaking. It is at once evi- 
dent that esprit de corps is very necessary 
as a means of developing unity and soli- 
darity in a movement. Its use prevents 
disintegration and permits the organiza- 
tion of unrest and discontent in such 
fashion as to forward the evolution of 
the movement. It is achieved through 
promoting the in-group relationship, the 
formation of informal fellowship associa- 
tions, and participation in informal cere- 
monial behavior. 

Another important mechanism that is 
brought into use at this stage has been 
called the “social” or “revolutionary” 
myth. In order to mobilize unrest and 
discontent and prepare for action, the 
people must be led to believe that they 

are on the march toward a New Order- 

a potential Utopia which it is their duty 
to help actualize. 

In addition to these two major devices 
and as aids to their realization rumor, 
scandal, a literature of exposure, pam- 
phlets, plays, protests, and many other 
mechanisms are also employed. 

Types of Leader 

The conditions of the period and the 
skills requisite to the use of the nec^sary 
mechanisms determine the requirements 
for successful leadership. Thus the Pop- 
ular Stage provides opportunity for the 


talents of the prophet and the reformer. 

The prophet feels set apart or called 
to leadership; that he has a special and 
separate knowledge of the causes of un- 
rest and discontent which the agitator has 
already brought to the attention of the 
people. He speaks with an air of author- 
ity, revealing a new message and a new 
philosophy of life, though always in gen- 
era! terms. He formulates and promul- 
gates the social myth. He uses his belief 
in himself and his confidence in his mes- 
sage as a means of articulating the hopes 
and wishes of the people. 

The reformer is a somewhat different 
type. He is produced by and is reacting 
to the same basic conditions, but the na- 
ture of the reaction is different and it is 
likely, too, that he appears somewhat 
later than the prophet, whose aims are 
general and vague. The reformer attacks 
specific evils and develops a clearly de- 
fined program; he attempts to change con- 
ditions in conformity with his own con- 
ceptions of what is good and desirable. 
Dominant Social Form 

The above brings us to the considera- 
tion of the social form typical of the 
Popular Stage. For the fact that the mass 
of the first stage evolves into the crowd 
of the second is the most obvious differ- 
ence between the two. . . . 

\X leroains only to lemark that the evo- 
lution of the mass into the crowd is the 
result of the changing socio-psychological 
situation and the work of the leadership. 
Given the characteristics present, the 
processes operative, and effective leader- 
ship, the crowd emerges as the form 
within which collective behavior goes on. 

THE FORMAL STAGE 

OP THE FORMULATION OF ISSUES AND 
FORMATION OF PUBLICS 

Transition from the Popular to the 
Formal Stage marks a crucial point in 
the development of a revolutionary move- 
ment. Esprit de corps must be buttressed 
by devices designed to develop group 
morale and ideology if disintegration is 
to be avoided. Furthermore, collective ex- 
citement and social contagion are not ad- 
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equate to serve as the processual founda- 
tion for enduring social change. For this 
the formulation of issues and the formal- 
ization of procedures are demanded. In 
other words, the roots of the movement 
must strike deeper than sensationalism, 
fashion, and fad. It must come to appeal 
to the essential desires of the people. 


Characteristic Conditions 


The typical characteristics found at 
this stage may be classified in terms of 
the two major developments which occur. 
1. The fixation of motives (attitudes) 
and the definite formulation of ainis 
(values). This major characteristic is 
paralleled by these developments: 

A. A struggle between the conserva- 
tive, moderate, and radical factions 
of the revolutionary group; the con- 
tinuation of the in-group-out-group 
conflict, and the intensification of 
class antagonisms 

B. The moderate faction gains con- 
trol to the accompaniment of these 
typical events: 

1) Release of prisoners 

2) Apparent co-operation of re- 
formers and revolutionists 

3) Abortive attempts of the rad- 
icals to seize power . 

4) Radical-conservative coalition 
attacks on the reformers 

5) Evidence of manifest incompe- 
tence on the part of the reformer 

C. The reformers are confronted 
with three typical handicaps: 

1) Fear of armed invasion 

2) Fear of internal rebellion 

3) Political inexperience 

D. The desertion of lukewarm sup- 


1° The elimination of the conaen-a- 

tives by the reformers , 

F. A movement toward the left, 

or an “uncontrollable swing of the 
masses toward , 

G. The emergence of the yp 

S’Thf de^lopmen. of a set of 

with a marked increase m the use 01 
shibboleths 


I. The fusion of patriotism and the 
social myth elevates the radical to 
power 

I. The radicals are also confronted 
with three typical dangers. 

1) The danger of conservative op- 
position and foreign invasion or 
intervention 

2) Domestic insurrection 

3) Political inexperience 

2. The development of an organiza- 
tional structure with leaders, a pro- 
gram, doctrines, and traditions. This is 
accompanied by: 

A. The increasing recognition of or- 
ganizational breakdown and Govern- 
mental inefficiency 

B. The development of a condition 
of dual sovereignty 

C. The occurrence of an immediate 
precipitating factor and the seizure 
of power by the radicals 

D. The presence of conflict within 
the ranks of the radicals 

E. "nie formation of a provisional 


government . 

F. A “lull” between the seizure or 
power by the radicals and the initi- 
ation of the Reign of Terror 

G. The use of the Reign of Terror a 
a control technique 


pica! Processes 

Because ut the character f 

this stage the behavior 

Its in the movement may be deseribeu 

fcr three headings: (1)““““'°"“? 

iberatiou. (2) formulation, and (3) 

malization. . . j.i.u. 

Since the terms discussion and delib 
tion are self-defining they are intr 
xd here only to show the 
the different phases of a revolutionary 
Give"; .he Wical even.,. - 
.etion miirl take '»= 

SSr^.S;&es under 
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debate, by dispute, and by the dominance 
of conflict relations. This results in the 
participants becoming more self-conscious 
and critical. This, in turn, makes for op- 
position and disagreement and places a 
premium on the careful consideration of 
pertinent facts, and produces arguments 
and counter-arguments. 

The process of formulation may be 
thought of as both a continuation and a 
result of discussion. In the give and take 
of argument over and critical analysis of 
possible lines of action with reference to 
the issues under examination, policies be- 
gin to take shape and programs are for- 
mulated. 

As the movement proceeds through the 
third stage a development occurs that 
may be called formalization. That is, 
wishes (attitudes) that have been re- 
formulated, goals (values) that have 
emerged, and policies that have been de- 
veloped get worked into the mores of the 
participants and become a formal part of 
their behavior in preparation for subse- 
quent institutionalization. 

Effective Mechanisms 

In general, the mechanisms character- 
istic of this stage are those devices that 
are effective in developing group morale 
and ideology. 

Morale is the device by which a devel- 
oping movement is given cohesion, soli- 
darity, and unity — just the qualities 
needed for its on-going. It roots in three 
convictions: (1) that the purposes and 
objectives of the movement are right and 
just and that victory will initiate a sort of 
Golden Age; (2) that these purposes will 
actually and ultimately be realized, with 
all the intense motivation deriving from 
this faith; and (3) that these purposes 
represent a sacred responsibility which 
must be fulfilled. 

The ideology of a movement consists 
in a body of doctrines, beliefs, and myths 
which provide direction and ability to 
withstand the opposition of out-groups. 
The following elements are usually pres- 
ent: (1) a statement of the objectives, 
purposes, and premises of the movement; 
(2) a body of criticism and condemna- 
tion of the existing social order which the 


movement is attacking and seeking to 
change; (3) a body of defense doctrine 
serving to justify the movement; (4) a 
body of belief dealing with policies, tac- 
tics, and practical operations; and (5) the 
myths of the movement. From all this it 
is evident that it is the function of an 
ideology to give an answer to the unrest 
and discontent of the people. Unless such 
an answer is provided the movement can- 
not move forward. 

On a slightly different level propaganda 
— ^“The deliberately evoked and guided 
campaign to induce people to accept a 
given view" — is also of major importance 
at this stage. 

There is no thought of presenting here 
a complete list of possible mechanisms. 
Rather, the important point to be estab- 
lished is that whatever mechanisms are 
employed, they serve to facilitate the 
process of formalization. Various types 
of leaders and various types of mecha- 
nisms combine to realize this end. His- 
torians, apologists, poets, hymnologists, 
and propagandists use the radio, the press, 
pamphlets, books, the stage, the movie, 
the platform, the pulpit, cartoons, posters, 
slogans, banners, insignia, and so forth 
to carry the movement along its way. 
Types of Leaders 

As might be expected in view of the 
nature of the period, leadership is in the 
hands of statesmen. That is, the leaders 
are those who are able to formulate poli- 
cies and will attempt to carry social pol- 
icy into practice. They are those who are 
skilled in estimating and evaluating the 
nature and direction of the prevailing so- 
cial forces. They are those who will try 
to understand and champion the beliefs 
and convictions that have become estab- 
lished in the thinking of the people. They 
are^ those who will propose the program 
which promises to resolve the issues and 
realize the objectives of which the people 
have become aware. 

Dominant Social Form 

As already intimated, all this goes on 
in a pubiic. Because of the interdependent 
character of the different features of a 
revolutionary movement, discussion and 
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deliberation, formulation and formaliza- 
tjon can only occur in a public; these 
processes cannot function in a mass or a 
crowd. . . . 


processes 3jy 

C. Social reconstruction along lines 
of the old social structure but with 
the new principles (values) essen- 
tially intact 


THE INSTITUTIONAL STAGE 

OF LEGALIZATION AND SOCIETAL 
ORGANIZATION 

We come now to the final stage in the 
development of a revolutionary move- 
ment; The period in which institutional- 
ization takes place. If the revolutionaries 
are to avoid the stigma of permanent 
classification as “rebels” this must occur. 
That is, the out-group must finally be 
able to legalize or organize their power; 
they must become the in-group of the 
structure of political power. When the at- 
titudes and values of the revoloiionaiy 
leadership have thus become the legal 
and political foundation of social organ- 
ization. a new society has been formed 
and the revolution has been consum- 
mated. 

Characteristic Conditions 

The socio-psychological conditions 
which indicate that a revolution is mov- 
ing from the Formal into the Institu- 
tional Stage may be classified as causal 
or transitional and resultant or accom- 
modative. 

1. Causal characteristics: 

A. Psychological exhaustion which 
undermines the emotional founda- 
tions of the revolution 

B. Moral let-down and return to old 
habits (attitudes), including “escape 
recreation” and the re-emergence of 
graft, speculation, and corruption, 
become deterrents to continued rev- 
olutionary behavior 

C. Great economic distress, mount- 
ing almost to chaos, demands a set- 
tling down 

2. Resultant characteristics; 

A. End of the Reign of Terror; 
granting of amnesty; return of ex- 
iles; repression of extremists; and 
search for scapegoats 

B. Increase in powers of central gw- 
ernment, frequently resulting in dic- 
tatorship 


p. Dilution of the revolutionary 
ideal, transformation of evangelist 
fervor for social change into the de- 
sire for conquest; transformation of 
the “revolutionary sect” into a “po- 
litical denomination” 

E. Re-accommodation of church 
and state 

F. “Reaction to the reaction” repre- 
sented by escape recreation 

G. The revolution becomes attitudf- 
nally established and develops a per- 
manent organization that is accepta- 
ble to the current mores; that is, it 
is institutionalized 

Typical Processes 

From a processual point of view, the 
movement increasingly relies on discus- 
sion and deliberation as the means for 
fixing policies and determining action. 
That is to say, the unrest and discontent, 
and collective excitement out of which 
the movement came, together with the 
correlative behavior, slip into the back- 
ground and mechanisms and processes 
emerge that are appropriate to the pre- 
vailing mood of the participants. The 
process of institutionalization results: the 
process by which collective behavior 
which begins outside formal offices and 
without formal rules, engaged in by un- 
conveotionaJ groups of people, in unex- 
pected situations, or in ways contrary to 
use and ivonf, develop formal offices, or- 
ganized groups, defined situations, and 
a new body of sanctioned use and wont. 

It is obvious that this description cov- 
ers the entire process by which any area 
of behavior becomes institutionalized. It 
also describes the entire revolutionary 
process by which mass behavior, originat- 
ing in unrest and discontent generated by 
the institutional inadequacies and inef- 
ficieocies of a society, becomes popular- 
ized and finds expression in the cronitj 
begins to acquire form in the pubhc; and 
finally legalizes a new body of sanctioned 
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use and wont. That is, a new society 
emerges, its core being a new constella- 
tion of institutions. Our present concern 
is with the final stage of this process. 

It is also helpful to relate the revolu- 
tionary process to such basic sociological 
concepts as conflict, accommodation, and 
assimilation. In the Preliminary Stage, 
conflict remains covert and endemic be- 
cause the causes of unrest and discontent 
have not yet been identified. In the Popu- 
lar Stage it becomes overt and endemic, 
increasing in intensity as issues emerge 
and are recognized. However, it is in the 
Formal Stage that conflict becomes vio- 
lent, organized and directed toward the 
realization of definite objectives. 

Evidence that the movement is moving 
through the Formal into the Institutional 
Stage is found in the subsidence of con- 
flict and the emergence of accommoda- 
tive and/or assimilative processes. That 
is, the people involved in the movement 
are becoming reconciled to changed con- 
ditions of life through the formation of 
attitudes adequate to the changes that 
have occurred; and they are beginning to 
recognize and accept a new set of values 
— a new set of defined relationships 
which fix a new status system. 

The success of the entire revolutionary 
movement hinges on what happens at 
this point in its evolution. If the objectives 
(values) that were formulated in doc- 
trine, written into the constitution, and 
expressed in ritual and ceremony, are 
really attitudinally accepted and become 
the bases for behavior, the goals of the 
movement have been assimilated and vic- 
tory has been relatively complete. 

\Vhat more frequently occurs makes 
for a condition in which the new values 
are legally but not auiiudinally accepted. 
The legally-defined values are then held 
as ideals; the behavior of the people falls 
far short of them. A compromise is ef- 
fected between the values of the decadent 
old order and the emergent new society. 
In short, what might be called incomplete 
or imperfect institutionalization results, 
and the movement comes to rest at a 
point that is short of its expressed pur- 
poses. 


movement 
Effective Mechanisms 

With reference to the mechanisms em- 
ployed at this stage two observations are 
in order: (1) they are well-nigh innumer- 
able, for, conceivably, any device by 
which the behavior of people can be in- 
fluenced may be used at some time or 
another; therefore, (2) a general state- 
ment regarding such mechanisms must be 
concerned with the ends sought rather 
than with the specific devices employed. 

From this point of view, it may be ob- 
served that the movement now intensi- 
fies the development of its ideology and 
perfects the tactics previously employed 
to cany people along in the desired di- 
rection. The use of established mecha- 
nisms and procedures takes precedence 
over “personalities”-— “personal ascend- 
ancy is less essential to this stable and 
established order than the impersonal in- 
struments it has forged for itself: the 
laws, descriptions, faiths, dogmas, and 
ideals.” 

Type of Leader 

Given what is going on at this stage, it 
follows that the movement now requires 
the services of the administrator-execu- 
tive. This does not mean that a society 
does not and cannot always use agitators, 
prophets and reformers, as well as states- 
men and administrators. On the contrary, 
it could be argued that sound adminis- 
tration would deliberately employ all 
these various types of leadership. The 
only point here being urged is that we 
are dealing with another aspect of the 
division of labor in leadership and that 
this function must be fulfilled if the move- 
ment is to reach full institutionalization. 
The policies formulated by the statesmen 
— in order to satisfy the demands for ac- 
tion voiced by the prophets and reform- 
ers in consequence of the unrest and dis- 
content generated by the agitator — must 
be administered. Herein lies the func- 
tional justification for the rise of the ad- 
ministrative type of leadership. 

Dominant Social Form 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the prevailing social form in which be- 
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havior is channeled in the Institutional 
Stage. We have seen that the mass, the 
crowd, and the public are the dominant 
social forms of the first, second, and third 
stages. These have been called “Forms of 
Elementary Collective Behavior” because 
they “arise spontaneously and their action 
is not set or determined by existing cul- 
tural patterns. Each has a distinctive 
character and each arises under a special 
set of conditions." Thus, from the point 
of view of the social forms within which 
collective behavior goes on, a revolution- 
ary movement may be thought of as a 
development in the course of which a 
mass is transformed into a crowd, a crowd 
becomes a public, and a public evolves 
into a society. That is, the movement 
“acquires organization and form, a body 
of customs and traditions, established 
leadership, and enduring division of labor, 
social rules and social values; in short, a 
culture, a social organization, and a new 
scheme of life,” 

The resultant society or social order 
may be said to possess the following char- 
acteristics: 
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1. A body of common expectations 
upon the basis of which people are 
able to co-operate and regulate their 
activities to one another. This pro- 
cedure yields them customs, tradi- 
tions, rules and norms. (It was this 
aspect of society that Park had in 
mind when he defined it as a “net- 
work of accommodative arrange- 
ments.") 

2- A set of values which are attached 
to these expectations and which de- 
termine bow important they are, 
and how readily people will adhere 
to them. 

3. The conceptions which people have 
of themselves in relation to each 
other and to their groups. 

4. A common subjective orientation in 
the form of dispositions and moods. 


In terms of what was said earlier about 
the nature of human nature and social 
change, this means that a destroyed equi- 
librium between the attitudes of the peo- 
ple and the values of (he culture has been 
re-established, attitudes has’e been refor- 
mulated, values have been redefined, and 
a new social order has been built. . . . 


Interpretation and use of the idealized life-cycle in the examination of par- 
ticular movements and the formulation of generalizations is not a simple matter. 
Statements of “t 3 ^ical life-cycles” are frequently hedged about with qualifications. 
Thus we are often told that a movement may change either backward or forward 
in the cycle and that a movement does not necessarily have to pass through the 
entire series of stages. But with such qualifications, what is left of the cycle? 

The life-cycle approach became popular in the early period of sociology when 
organismic analogies were in favor. Social forms were thought to have invariant 
stages of development from birth to maturity to death in the same manner as 
living organisms. With this approach discredited, the life-cycle is sometimes re- 
garded as merely an empirical sequence of events that has been noted m the 
examination of several cases. ... t. - 

However, the life-cycle acquires significance in causal analysis when each stage 
is regarded as containing some of the causal precondiUons for development 
of the following stage. Without the preceding stage, any paitieular stage cannot 
come about. However, since each stage mcludes only a portion ^ 
tions to the following stage, the progression to succeeding stages is not mev labfc 
Frequently there will be not merely one stage but alternative stages that may 

'°'SS”of the life-cycle, Oien, is to permit us to discover the oddo 
rfoSl ir/oiir that have to be present if 

given stage to the next. The causes that push a movement from the first g 
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to the second may not be the same as those pushing it from the second to the 
third stage. Thus we can refine any general discussion of the factors contributing 
to success of a movement by observing that these factors may not be the same jn 
the early and late periods. Through such analysis we can find explanations for 
movements that make impressive beginnings and then fail of further achieve- 
ment and for movements that have weak be^nnings and suddenly burst into 
rapid development. We should also be able to discover the crucial conditions 
that cause a movement to take one rather than another direction when alterna- 
tives are present. 

Success and crucial aspects of a movement. In speaking of a cycle from begin- 
ning to success of a social movement, we have been taking for granted the idea 
of success. In actual practice, however, the term success is likely to have several 
meanings. Often a movement is regarded as successful so long as the number of 
its adherents is increasing. However, not all movements depend upon support by 
large numbers to accomplish their objectives. The labor movement in Amenca, 
for example, was more successful in collective bargaining and in securing desired 
legislation when it reduced the base from which its members were drawn for the 
sake of homogeneity of interest. Success of a movement is sometimes viewed as 
the perpetuation of the movement itself and its organization. However, a move- 
ment may cease to exist because its objectives have been largely achieved, or a 
movement may persist at the cost of extensive departure from its original goals. 

Even measuring success by the degree to which the values that the movement 
promotes are achieved introduces difficulties. Seldom is there a simple, clear-cut 
value being promoted. A movement to remove a corrupt political administration 
may “succeed” in the sense of winning a recall election, but the entrenched power 
of the old machine may be such that the new officials are never able to gain com- 
plete control of the governmental machinery. Or a movement may be unsuccess- 
ful in winning its specific goal, such as the adoption of a particular statute, but 
the strength of the movement may lead to the adoption of other measures that give 
substantially the same benefits. Or, finally, the very strength of a movement may 
result in its objectives being “stolen” by some established party or stronger move- 
ment. Thus, the Socialist party in the United States lost a great deal of support 
during the 1930’s because the Democratic party adopted some of its proposals. 

In each of these instances the decision to describe a movement as successful 
or unsuccessful depends upon the perspective of the observer. The various cri- 
teria of success are al! found to some degree in every movement and represent 
essential pursuits. Thus we may conclude that among the essential aspects of a 
social movement are, first, a program for the reform of society, second, the pro- 
motion of membership gratifications; and third, the establishment of power rela- 
tions favorable to the movement. But so long as the importance of these various 
activities is evaluated differently in different movements, we shall have to examine 
particular kinds of success rather than success in general. It appears, then, that 
some effort to classify significant types of social movements should precede dis- 
cussion of the conditions making for success. 

Classification of social movements. The commonest basis for classifying social 
movements has been the type of activity and objective with which they are con- 
cerned. Movements are frequently grouped as political, religious, social reform, 
etc. Another frequent type of classification concerns the movement’s relation to 
the direction and rate of social change. Thus movements may be labelled pro- 
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with^ir’ reactionary, etc., according lo wlietJier they are in accord 

movements may fa? 

Ifgfadual or sudln '"‘’'“'“’"=“'5' ‘'““"'“S “> '^'■=«'er the change they fester 


None of these bases is adequate as a framework for the sociological and social- 
psychological analysis of movements. The first is deficient because we cannot 
take for granted that merely different types of purpose give rise to movements 
that are structurally or dynamically different. Thus, we cannot assume just be- 
cause a movement has religious rather than political aims that the leader-fol- 
lower relation will be different, the tactics will be different, or that the internal 
organization or the appeal of the movement to mass membership will be funda- 
mentally different. Classification should be based on differences in the function 
and structure of the movement, irrespective of whether the resulting divisions 
between types correspond to the “content” or purpose differentiations or not. 

The other types of classification have more justification because they relate the 
change promoted by the movement to the general pattern of change in the society. 
However, in practice such criteria are difficult to use and tend to become seri- 
ously confused with the evaluations of the investigator. The rapidity of change 
advocated by a movement becomes a point of debate between the advocates and 
opponents of the movement, and the term “revolutionary” tends to become a 
term of condemnation rather than of analysis. Likewise, each movement urges 
that its program expresses the trend of the future. We do not have at hand tech- 
niques that would enable us to identify the direction and rate of social change 
in values with sufficient confidence to make this the key criterion for examining 
movements. It may be essential that such judgments be made when the interest 
in social movements is subordinated to the study of social change, but it seems 
preferable not to do so when the movements themselves are the principal focus 
of interest, 

As a guide to some major principles that should be incorporated into a soci- 
ological classification of movements we may examine Louis Wirih’s definition of 
the types of minority and nationalist movements. In attempting to find a basis for 
generalizing about minority movements anywhere in the world, Wirth devises a 
set of ideal types. He then indicates the interrelations among these types of move- 
ments and the circumstances governing which type will be found in any given 
situation While the movements discussed are exclusively minority movements, 
the general approach to the establishment of types has much wider appTicahiliiy. 


TYPES OF MINORITY MOVEMENTS 
Louis Wirth 


fWe can come closest to the actual minor- 


Reprinted in part by permission of ^ 
lumWa University Press, from Louis 
“The Problem of Minority Groups, In 
Ralph Linton, editor. The Science of Man 
in the -World Crisis (New York. Colombo 
University Press, 1915), pp. 3S4-5S. 360- 


ily problems that plague the modern 
world] by analyzing the major goals to- 
ward which the ideas, the sentiments, and 
the actions of minority groups are di- 
rected. Viewed in this tvay mmoniies may 
conwnicntly be typed into: (1) pluralis- 
tic; (2) assimilationist; (3) secessionwt, 
and (4) militant. 
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A pluralistic minority is one which 
seeks toleration for its differences on the 
part of the dominant group. Implicit in 
the quest for toleration of one’s group 
differences is the conception that variant 
cultures can flourish peacefully side by 
side in the same society. Indeed, cultural 
pluralism has been held out as one of the 
necessary preconditions of a rich and dy- 
namic civilization under conditions of 
freedom. It has been said in jest that 
“tolerance is the suspicion that the other 
fellow might be right.” 

Toleration requires that the dominant 
group shall feel sufficiently secure in its 
position to allow dissenters a certain lee- 
way. Those in control must be convinced 
either that the issues at stake are not too 
vital, or else they must be so thoroughly 
imbued with the ideal of freedom that 
they do not wish to deny to others some 
of the liberties which they themselves en- 
joy. If there is a great gulf between their 
own status and that of the minority 
group, if there is a wide difference be- 
tween the two groups in race or origin, 
the toleration of minorities may go as far 
as virtually to perpetuate several subso- 
cieties within the larger society. . . . 

The range of toleration which a plural- 
istic minoTily seeks may at first be quite 
narrow. As in the case of the Jews in 
medieval Europe, or the Protestants in 
dominantly Catholic countries, it may be 
confined to freedom to practice a dissent- 
ing religion. Or, as in the case of the 
ethnic minorities of Czarist Russia and 
the Austro-Hungarian empire of the 
Hapsburgs, it may take the form of the 
demand for the recognition of a language 
as the official medium of expression for 
the minority and the right to have it 
taught in their schools. While on the one 
hand the pluralistic minority craves the 
toleration of one or more of its cultural 
idiosyncrasies, on the other hand it re- 
sents and seeks protection against coerced 
absorption by the dominant group. Above 
alt it wishes to maintain its cultural iden- 
tity. 

The nationalities of Europe, which In 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies embarked upon a course of achiev- 


ing national independence, began their 
careers as pluralistic minorities bent 
merely upon attaining cultural autonomy. 
Some of these minorities had enjoyed na- 
tional independence at an earlier period 
and merely wished to recover and pre- 
serve their cultural heritage. This was the 
case in Poland, for instance, which sought 
to recover from Czarist Russia a measure 
of religious and linguistic autonomy. 
Czech and Irish nationalism was initiated 
under similar historic circumstances. 

It would be an error, however, to infer 
that the claims for cultural autonomy are 
generally pursued independently of other 
interests. Coupled with the demand, and 
often precedent to it there proceeds the 
struggle for economic and political equal- 
ity or at least equalization of opportunity. 
Although the pluralistic minority does not 
wish to merge its total life with the larger 
society, it does demand for its members 
a greater measure of economic and polit- 
ical freedom if not outright civic equality. 
Ever since the revolutionary epoch of the 
late eighteenth century the economic and 
political enfranchisement of minorities 
has been regarded not merely as inherent 
in the “rights of man” but as the neces- 
sary instrument in the struggle for cul- 
tural emancipation. Freedom of choice 
in occupations, rights of landownership, 
entry into the civil service, access to the 
universities and the professions, freedom 
of speech, assembly, and publication, ac- 
cess to the ballot with a view to repre- 
sentation of minority voices in parliament 
and government — these and other full 
privileges of citizenship are the founda- 
tion upon which cultural freedom rests 
and the instruments through which it 
must be achieved and secured. 

Throughout the period of awakening 
of dominant ethnic minorities in Europe 
in the nineteenth century and subse- 
quently in all parts of the world the first 
stages of minority movements have been 
characterized by cultural renaissances. 
The primary emphasis in this stage of 
development has been upon accentuating 
the religious, linguistic, and cultural her- 
itage of the group and driving to obtain 
recognition and toleration for these dif- 
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relipon, an obscure lore, and eccenlnc dominant group are not necessarilv an 
transformed into objects of obstacle to assrLation as long as thi eul- 
the^ntelllr'l ^ '? tural traits of each group are not regarded 

the intellectuals among the minority lake as incompatible with those of the other 
an especially avid interest and the promo- and as long as their blending is desired 
non of which becomes the road to their by both. The "melting pot" philosophy in 
leadership and power. T^hc aim of the the United Slates which applied to the 
pluralistic minority is achieved when it ethnic minorities but excluded the racial 
has succeeded in wresting from the dom- minorities, notably the Negro, in so far 
inant group the fullest measure of equal- as it was actually followed, tended to de- 
ity m all things economic and political velop both among immigrants and na- 
and the risht to be left z)ooe in aJi things rives an atmosphere coodacrVe fa the 
cultural. . . . emergence of a crescive American cul- 

It should be recognized however that tore to which both the dominant and 

pluralistic minorities, like all structures minority groups contributed their share, 

expressive of dynamic social movements, This new culture, which is still in the 

are merely waystations on the road to process of formation, comprises cultural 
further developments. They move on in- elements derived from all the ethnic 
exorably to other stages where corre- groups constituting the American people, 
spondingly new types of social structures but integrates them into a new blend, 
emerge. Unlike the pluralistic minority. The success with which such an experi- 
which is content with toleration and the ment proceeds depends in part upon the 
upper limit of whose aspiration is cul- relative numbers involved and the pe- 
tural autonomy, the assimilationist mi* riod of time over which the process ex- 
noriiy craves the fullest opportunity for tends. . . . 

participation in the life of the larger so- No ethnic group is ever unanimous in 
ciety with a view to uncoerced incorpo- all of Its attitudes and actions, and minor- 


ration in that society. It seeks to lose itself 
in the larger whole by opening up to its 
members the greatest possibilities for 
their individual self-development. Rather 
than toleration and autonomy, which is 
the goal of the pluralistic minority, the 
assimilationist minority works toward 
complete acceptance by the dominant 
group and a merger with the larger so- 
ciety. 

Whereas a pluralistic minority, in or- 
der to maintain its group integrity, wiD 
generally discourage intermarriage and 
intimate social intercourse with the dom- 
inant group, the assimilationist minority 
puts no such obstacles in the path of its 
members but looks upon the crossing of 
stocks as well as the blending of cultur« 
as wholesome end products. Since assimi- 
lation is a tivo-way process, however, in 
which there Is give and take, the iner- 


ity groups are no exception. They, too, 
have their internal differentiations, their 
factions and ideological currents and 
movements. It should be understood, 
therefore, that the difference between a 
pluralistic and an assimi/af/onist minority 
must be sought in the eharacfenslic ori- 
entation and directing social movement 
of these groups. The Jews furnish an ex- 
cellent illustration of a minority which 
especially in modern limes has vacillated 
between these two tjpes. ^Vhen the “out” 
group was favorably disposed toward the 
fevs's, assimilation proceeded apace, even 
in fbe face of occasional rebuffs and per- 
sistent discrimination. ^Vhe^ the domi- 
nant group made entry of the Jews dim- 
cult, when intolerance movements became 
powerful and widespread, and when per- 
secution came to be the order of the day, 
tbe Jews as a minority group generally 
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withdrew into themselves and by virtue 
of being excluded became clannish. The 
most conspicuous example of this trans- 
formation is to be found in the shift in 
the attitude of the German Jews who — 
before the anti-Semitic wave climaxed by 
the Hitler epic — could have been cor- 
rectly characterized as an assimilationist 
minority and whose optimum longing 
upon the advent of Hitler was for even a 
modicum of toleration. Among Jews in 
this country a similar difTerentiation is 
contemporaneously found. The older set- 
tlers and those who have climbed the eco- 
nomic and social scale seek on the whole 
full incorporation into the larger society 
and may truly be regarded as an assimila- 
tionist minority; but the later comers and 
those whose hopes have been frustrated 
by prejudice, those who through genera- 
tions of persecution in the Old World re- 
tain a more orthodox ritual and a more 
isolated and self-sufficient community life, 
generally do not seek full cultural identi- 
fication with American society at large* 
To be sure they aspire to full social and 
economic equality with the rest of the 
population but they seek to retain a de- 
gree of cultural autonomy. , . . 

The secessionist minority represents a 
third distinct type. It repudiates assimila- 
tion on the one hand, and is not content 
with mere toleration or cultural autonomy 
on the other. The principal and ultimate 
objective of such a minority is to achieve 
political as well as cultural independence 
from the dominant group. If such a group 
has had statehood at an earlier period in 
its career, the demand for recognition of 
its national sovereignty may be based 
upon the cultivation among its members 
of the romantic sentiments associated-— 
even if only in the imagination — with its 
former freedom, power, and glory. In 
such a case the minority’s cultural monu- 
ments and survivals, its language, lore, 
literature, and ceremonial institutions, no 
matter how archaic or reminiscent of the 
epoch of the group’s independence, are 
revivified and built up into moving sym- 
bols of national grandeur. 

In this task the intellectuals among the 
minority group play a crucial role. They 
can find expression for their talents by 


movement 

recovering, disseminating, and inspiring 
pride in the group’s history and civiliza- 
tion and by pleading its case before world 
public opinion. Having been rejected by 
the dominant group for higher positions 
of leadership, and after having been de- 
nied equal opportunity and full participa- 
tion in the intellectual, social, economic 
and political life of the larger society, the 
intellectuals of such minorities tend to be 
particularly susceptible to a psychic mal- 
ady bordering on an oppression psycho- 
sis. They find their compensation by 
plunging into the life of the smaller but 
more hospitable world of their minority. 

The Irish, Czech, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Esthonian, Latvian and Finnish nation- 
alistic movements culminating in the 
achievement of independent statehood at 
the end of the first World War were ex- 
amples of secessionist minority groups. 
The case of the Jews may also be used to 
illustrate this type of minority. Zionism 
in its political, as distinguished from its 
cultural variety, has acquired considerable 
support as a result of the resurgence of 
organized anti-Semitic movements. The 
forced wholesale migration out of the 
countries practicing violent persecution 
and extermination has changed the con- 
ception of Palestine from a haven of ref- 
uge in which Jews are tolerated to a 
homeland to which Jews lay official claim. 

The protest against the dominant 
group, however, does not always take the 
form of separatism and secessionism. It 
may, under certain circumstances express 
itself in movements to get out from under 
the yoke of a dominant group in order to 
Join a group with whom there exists a 
closer historical and cultural affinity. This 
is particularly true of minorities located 
near national frontiers. Wars, and the ac- 
companying repeated redefinitions of in- 
ternational boundaries, rarely fail to do 
violence to the traditions and wishes of 
some of the populations of border terri- 
tories. It is generally true that these mar- 
ginal ethnic groups exhibit more fervid 
nationalistic feelings than those who have 
not been buffeted about by treaty-makers. 

Secessionist minorities occupying bor- 
der positions, moreover, generally can 
count upon the country with which they 
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ject of special interest on the part of 
Frenchmen in and out of these territories. 
And when these same provinces vvere lost 
to Germany at the end of the first World 
War, a similar propaganda wave on the 
German side was set in motion. When the 
Nazis came to power and embarked upon 
their imperialistic adventures they made 
the “reunion with the Fatherland” of such 
territories as the Saar, Alsace, Lorraine, 
Eupcn-ei-Malmedy, Sudetenland and the 
Danzig Corridor an object of frenzied agi- 
tation. By every means at their command 
they revived the flagging or dormant se- 
cessionist spirit among these ethnic groups. 
They created incidents wherever the 
slightest pretext existed to provoke violent 
outbreaks so as to elicit from the neigh- 
boring governments countermeasures that 
could be exploited for the purpose of cre- 
ating a world opinion that the German 
minorities in these territories were suffer- 
ing from extreme persecution and were 
anxiously waiting to be rescued by the 
armed might of the fatherland. 

The solidarity of modern states is al- 
ways subject to the danger of the under- 
mining influence of secessionist minori- 
ties, but it becomes particularly vulnerable 
if the minorities are allied with neighbor- 
ing states which claim them as their own. 
Out of such situations have arisen many 
of fhe (ensfans (vfrccfr hstv pr-oroked i>v- 
merous wars in recent times. 

There is a fourth type of minority 
which may be designated as militant. Its 
goal reaches far beyond toleration, as- 
similation, and even cultural and political 
autonomy. The militant minority has set 
domination over others as its goal. Far 
from suffering from feelings of inferiority, 
it IS convinced of its own superiority and 
inspired by the lust for conquest. ^Vhlle 
the initial claims of minority movements 
are generally modest, like all accessions 
of power, they feed upon their o\yn suc- 
cess and often culminate in delusions of 
grandeur. 


granted, would have 
reduced the Czechs to a minority in their 
own country. The story. let us hope it is 
legendary, of the slave who upon his 
emancipation immediately proceeded to 
buy himself a slave, suggests a perverse 
human tendency which applies to minori- 
ties as well. No imperialism is as ruthless 
as that of a relatively small upstart na- 
tion. Scarcely had Italy escaped the hu- 
miliation of utter defeat in the first World 
War when she embarked upon the acqui- 
sition of Italia Irredenta far beyond her 
own borders across the Adriatic. In re- 
cent times, the rise of the relatively ob- 
scure Prussian state to a position of dom- 
inance in Central Europe is illustrative of 
the dynamics of a militant minority in 
quest not merely of a secure basis of na- 
tional existence but of empire. The none 
too generous treatment accorded by the 
newly emancipated Poles between the two 
World Wars to the Ukranian, White Rus- 
sian, Lithuanian, Jewish, and other mi- 
norities allotted to the Polish state offers 
another case of the lack of moderation 
characterisiic of militant minorities once 
they arrive at a position of power. 

The problem of finding a suitable for- 
mula for self-government in India would 
probably have been solved long ago if the 
Hindu “majority," which considers itself 
a minority in relation to British imperial 
rvie, «>uld have been satisfied with an ar- 
rangement which stopped short of Hindu 
domination over Moslems. Similarly the 
problem of Palestine could be brought 
much nearer a sensible solution if certain 
elements among Jewish and Arab groups 
were less militant and did not threaten, in 
case either were given the opportunity, to 
reduce the other to the status of a mi- 
nority- . ^ 

The justification for singling out tne 
four types of minorities described above 
for special delineation lies in the fact that 
each of them ethibets a charactemtic set 
of collective goals among historical and 
contemporary minority groups and a cor- 
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responding set of motives activating the 
conduct of its members. These four types 
point to significant differences between 
actual minority movements. They may 
also be regarded as marking crucial suc- 
cessive stages in the life cycle of minori- 
ties generally. 

The initial goal of an emerging minor- 
ity group, as it becomes aware of its eth- 
nic identity, is to seek toleration for its 
cultural differences. By virtue of this striv- 
ing it constitutes a pluralistic minority. If 
sufficient toleration and autonomy is at- 
tained the pluralistic minority advances 
to the assimilationist stage, characteruted 
by the desire for acceptance by and in- 
corporation into the dominant group. 
Frustration of this desire for full partici- 
pation is likely to produce ( 1 ) secession- 
ist tendencies which may take the form 
either of the complete separation from 
the dominant group and the establishment 
of sovereign nationhood, or (2) the drive 
to become incorporated into another state 


historical identification. Progress in either 
of these directions may in turn lead to 
the goal of domination over others and 
the resort to militant methods of achiev- 
ing that objective. If this goal is actu^ly 
reached the group sheds the distinctive 
characteristics of a minority. 

It should be emphasized, of course, 
that this typology of minorities is a the- 
oretical construct, rather than a descrip- 
tion of actually existing groups. We 
should not expect to find any one of these 
types to occur in pure form either in his- 
tory or in the present. All minorities con- 
tain within themselves tendencies and 
movements in which we can discern the 
characteristic features of one or more of 
these types. Using such a typology as a 
tool we are in a better position to an^yze 
the empirical problems of minority situa- 
tions and to evaluate the proposed pro- 
grams for their solution. 


The first principle that emerges from Louis Wirth*s statement is that the 
same movement— or at least a movement recruited from the same group— may 
fall into different types at different times. The type refers to the current charac- 
teristics of the movement rather than to any immutable characteristics. Such a 
basis for classification acknowledges that the entire dynamics of a movement may 
change from time to time. With each type, the kind of accomplishment that 
constitutes “success” for the movement is different. Achievements which would 
be regarded as substantial success for one type may be regarded as failure for 
another. 

The second principle in Wirth’s system is the construction of types from the 
way in which the movement seeks to relate itself to groups outside the move- 
ment. Thus the minority movement may be directed toward gaining certain con- 
cessions from the majority, disengaging itself from the majority, or securing 
domination over the majority. 

Third, these categories refer to Ideal types, since any movement is likely to 
combine elements of each. In order to gain concessions (as the pluralistic type 
does) or even effective separation from the majority (as the secessionist type 
does) it may be necessary to obtain control over some of the machinery of the 
majority group. Consequently both of these t>'pes are to some degree militant 
movements. A movement may be examined according to the degree to which 
each of these elements prevafls and determines in part its course of action, its 
recruitment of members, the response of outsiders to the movement, etc. Only 
in those instances in which one of the tendencies becomes so clearly dominant as 
to shape the whole internal and external dynamics of the movement can the 
movement be placed in just one of the categories. 
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decree ta f rcta'tonships are all preseaTto seme 

ofthe ° *“ “ -nrasured by any one 

bv -n® '° dynamics of the movement are shaped 

by each aspect will var}'. In the Nazi movement the power relationship seemed 
to be the major element, so that ideology and the gzatiGcations of membership 
leu into place as subordinate to the quest for power. Franz Neumann m his 
analysis of the ideology of the Nazi movement has concluded that there was no 
stable ideology, but that the ideology was changed from time to time to fit the 
strategy of power. * 

Movements of this sort will differ in important respects from movements that 
are closely bound to a particular program for change in the society. Any effort 
by movements of the latter type to gain power through methods that compro- 
mise their program will damage the movement. The achievement of effective 
power will not be regarded as success unless the program remains intact, and the 
movement may be judged successful if its program is adopted and carried out by 
another group. The c.rucial, decision-making core of members will be recruited 
and guided more by the needs of promoting the ideology and by the need to be 
consistent with the general scheme of values contained in the ideology than by 
the sheer effort to establish favorable power relations. 

Both of the foregoing types of movements wiD differ from that in which the 
provision of personal satisfactions to members becomes the orienting feature. In 
some movements the ideology of societal change and the movement’s power siN 
uation may have little to do with the continuity of membership, the sense of the 
members regarding the movement’s success, and the character of decisions ren- 
dered within the movement. Thus a cultish group may depict itself as the ultimate 
inheritors of society and adhere to an ideology of widespread change. But the 
hold of the movement on its members may be quite unaffected by the failure to 
gain any power or to take any effective steps in the direction of modifying society, 
and the crucial interaction within the movement may be little related to ideology. 

Thus we have identified three fundamental ide^-types of movements, based 
upon the degree to which the internal interaction, the maintenance of member- 
ship, and the conception of what constitutes success are oriented about the pre- 
dominance of one aspect of the movement. In general we may speak of value- 
oriented, power-oriented, and participation-oriented movements. No movement 
will be a “pure” instance of any type- Many, if not most, movements will have 
to be described as mixed. But to the degree to which they are mixed in different 

combinations, the types will be useful in their analysis. 

Additional cfassiffcations. These three types do not exhaust the useful classi- 
fications of social movements. There are other important criteria which crosscut 
them. From the many, we shaU select two of the most important for special 

“mfSinction commonly made between the reform and revoIuUonaty tyj^s 
of movement suggests a dimension of ctosiBeation not yet touched. Besides the 
rate of change, to which we have already referred, this distinction ^ 
to the movement’s relationship to the fundamental values of society. The rcvolu 
. rrane Neumann, irehemelh: The Slrnrt.re .nJ K.cito ot .V.tl.n.I Soe/athn, f.Vew 
Tork: Oxford University Press, 1942). 
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tionary movement is said to challenge the fundamental values while the reform 
movement seeks modifications within the existing value scheme. The reform 
movement advocates a change that will implement the existing value scheme 
more adequately than present conditions, while the revolutionary movement urges 
replacement of the existing value scheme. 

Taken literally, such a distinction puts the investigator in the position of having 
to judge the ultimate relation between the movement’s program and society’s 
values. No movement advocates total overthrow of existing values. Indeed, the 
ideologists of the most revolutionary movement argue that it seeks to re-establish 
the most fundamental aspects of the current value scheme by doing away with 
other aspects which adulterate them. Furthermore, it is commonplace that appar- 
ently innocuous changes may sometimes have altogether revolutionary conse- 
quences and that our advance predictions concerning the ultimate consequences 
of any movement are highly fallible. 

But this distinction, when considered from a different standpoint, is quite 
useful. The fact is that every movement is viewed in the society either as gener- 
ally consistent with or as fundamentally antagonistic to the established value 
scheme. How it is viewed \vill determine crucially the type, and tactics of opposi- 
tion with which it is confronted, the circumstances under which it may recruit 
members, the degree to which it may operate openly through ledtimate means, 
and many other conditions. 


Every movement, through defining and promoting consideration of an issue, 
thereby creates or fosters a public concerned both with the issue and with the 
movement iteelf. Part of the function of the public will be to define the move- 
“heme. The effective definition that emerges 
dettnnine the access that the movement has to legitimate 
® Its program in society. Whether a dispassionate or retro- 
s^clive evaluation would determme that the movement's objectives were or were 
not in /act consistent with the basic value structure of society is not the important 
question. The manner in which the movement will be required to operate tvithin 
he society is detenumed by the effective definiUon that emerges from the pub- 
dassified usefully as respectable or resolu- 
nmTtb, definition. In addition to this dichot- 

omy there IS a sort of intermediate category. Some movements are regarded as 

of inconsistent with the basic valuc^structure 

and Dermittert ^ thou^t to be harmless and consequently can be tolerated 
dvlTef 'o I'Sitimate means of promoting their objec- 

m7mW tmd ostracism of their 

f ^ ‘’3' deprivation of access to legitimate 

channels of promotion. Oftentimes the diffeience between a revolutionfry and 
a peculiar movement is simply one of apparent strength, so that change of a 
given movement from one to the other type is frequent. 

aayifying types in terms of public definition, character of the opposition 
evoked, and access to legitimate means of action suggests a further subdivision 
of the respectable movement into the lactional and nontactional. Certain move- 
ments must cope primarily with compeUng schemes claiming to promote similar 
ends by su^rior means. Hence they are likely to be concerned not so much with 
gaming adherence to their general objecUve as to promoting their own particular 
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definition of the movement's relation to the basic value seheme of the Ickty 
involving the general type of opposition that ivill be evol-ed 
and the access to legitimate channels of action. The four types are schematized 


PMic Defimtion Type of Op„o,Hio„ Mean, of Ac, Ion 

U) Respectable-nonfacffonal Diamtercsi and lol^en support Legitimate means 

(2) Respectable-factional Competing movements advcv Legitimate means 

eating same general objec- 
tive 

(2) Peculiar Ridicule and ostracism Limited access to 

legitimate means 

(4) Revolutionary Violent suppression Chiefly illegitimate 

means 


Movements may finally be differentiated according to the manner in which 
they “act.” Some movements promote their particular program chiefly through 
the creation of a public concerned with the movement. Most limited social reform 
movements depend heavily upon securing a large favorable public, assuming that 
in the last analysis public definition will determine whether the desired reforms 
are achieved or not. Other movements depend largely upon creating a public 
that fears the movement and consequently will not risk opposing it. 

Movements of a contrasting type, however, place 16ss dependence on creating 
any particular type of public. 111656 movements depend upon the actions of their 
members to accomplish their objectives. When such movements are concerned 
with more than personal reform, they act by incorporating into their membership 
those persons who are in a position to take the crucial actions themselves. For 
example, the progressive education movement in the United States has operated 
chiefly through enlisting teachers and professors of education into their mem- 
bership. The movement has been effective in modifying educational practires 
throughout the country in spite of apathetic reactions outside of the teaching 
profession and in the face of powerful counter-movements that hove created 
quite hostile publics in some locations. While a movement of this sort is impeded 
to some degree by a hostUe public, it is much less vulnerable than one eiclusively 


dependent upon a public. . „ . , . 

Outline of discussion. In the remainder of this section we shall rate “P 
the three major aspects of a social moveurent as ,ve have 
characteristies of the corresponding broad i*ial-t^s 

examine the sources and charactcnstics of the values and ideology that more- 
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ments seek to promote, and point out some features of those movements that 
are primarily value-oriented. Next we shall view the power orientations of move- 
ments and examine in some detail a subtype, the separatist movement. Then we 
shall consider the nature of the participation-oriented types of movements and 
explore the different types of participation orientations that are found in move- 
ments generally. 

Supplementing the discussion by types we shall first look at leadership phe- 
nomena and the characteristics of the following, and secondly at the various ways 
in which movements terminate or reach a more or less permanent form. 



^kaptct fS 

Value-orientations of social movements 


question we Dormatly ask about any social movement concerns 
J!r changes it seeks to promote in the society. 

While few investigators today would fall into the error of limiting their study to 
the content of a movement’s program, as did many writers of an eari/er genera- 
tion, neither can we overlook the pivotal character of the program in any move- 
ment. The program must be acceptable to the bulk of the movement’s adherents. 
The program will be interpreted by outsiders as part of the basis for determining 
what reaction there shall be in the larger society. And there is an enforced com- 
mitment within every movement to its original program that predetermines the 
movement’s course and limits its adaptability to changed circumstances. 

Movements will vary, however, in the degree to n-hich the support of their 
members is derived from a conviction of the worth of the movement’s manifest 
program and in the degree to which the key decisions which govern the move- 
ment’s course from within are directed toward promoting the manifest program. 
We refer to manifest program to eliminate from consideration private under- 
standings at variance with the publicly-understood program of the movement. 
Those movements whose publicly-understood program is more crucial in the 
sense indicated above will be referred to as value-oriented movements, in con- 
trast to other types of movements. Those respects in which any movement what- 
ever is directed or limited in its activities and recruitment of adhererits by its 
publicly understood program will be called value-orientations. 

At the outset we may distinguish the particular program of change that a 
movement advocates from tfie concepUon of society through which it justi/ies 
that program. The latter we shah call the ideology of the movement, while bcar- 
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ing in mind that other usages of the term are prevalent in the literature on 

movements. , • c tv, 

Ideology includes many elements. Normally there is an interpretation of tne 
historical processes that have led to the present state of affairs.^ An ideology of 
impersonal historical processes, such as the Marxian dialectic, will necessarily be 
associated with a program aimed at altering the social structure directly, while 
an ideology attributing present conditions to a moral decline among the people 
will follow a program of individual regeneration like that of Moral Rearmament. 
The ideology also usually extends the historical interpretation into a prediction 
for the future, either by depicting the ultimate consequences of adoption or 
non-adoption of the program in utopian and catastrophic terms respectively, or 
through preaching the inevitable success of the movement. The ideology also 
usually includes a re-evaluation of the worth of population segments, such as 
social classes, minorities, and the like. It is possible that the most influential 
consequence of the various movements for old-age pensions since World War I 
has been the diffusion of that portion of their ideology which holds that elderly 
people deserve more than it is possible for many of them to have in modem 
society. And running through each of these elements is the designation of a 
villain — some entrenched group whose selfishness or limited vision prevents 
immediate acceptance of the movement’s program. 

The ideology and program usually evolve interdependenlly. “Men of action” 
may be attracted to the movement because its program appeals to them, while 
more contemplative persons may be won to the movement by its ideology. But 
there is a constant interplay, for the ideology must justify the program and the 
program must be sound in light of the ideology. At certain stages the ideology 
may be more salient than the specific program, while the ideology may take a 
back seat at other times, Such movements as those in the fields of art, literature, 
and thought may have little in the way of program to supplement the ideology 
which they promote. 

As a consequence of the foregoing considerations we have sought a broader 
term than either ideology or program to encompass the two in combination. The 
ideology and program are linked together in their espousal of certain changes in 
the values of the society. These values, though often vaguely felt rather than 
expUcilly stated, ate the criteria by which the ideology and program are both 
judged, and which both are designed to express. 

A value is any category of objects that are felt to have worth, that ought to be 
protected and promoted rather than treated with indifference. Objects of value 
can range from tangible things to broad ideas and their related activities. People 
“feel good” when an object of value is being honored; they feel distressed or 
outraged when it is being disregarded or profaned. An object of value is felt to 
merit some sacrifice of less highly valued objects for the sake of its attainment 
or preservation. A program to change the values of a society is a proposal that 
some gratifications that are currently being enjoyed should be given up for the 
sake of attaining or preserving the newly emphasized value. 

The program of a movement is the more-or-less definite set of procedures for 
getting the value reflected in the social organization, while the ideology is a way 
of viewing reality that supports the value. In its fullest sense, however, the 
value includes both ideology and program. The abolitionist movement, for ex- 
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ample, was directed toward eliminating slavery. Various proposals were followed 
at (Jifferent times for achieving this value. To justify the high value placed on 
sS To tt if sla™ owners as insen- 
hp'lff ,t' The ideology also 

helped to divert attention from the problems of readjustment for both slave- 
owners and slaves that were certain to foUow abolition. In the operation of the 
movement the ideology and the specific programs were seldom distinguished from 
the general objective of eliminating slavery. The movement promoted a value- 
complex consisting of ways of viewing slaves and slave-owners, interpretations 
of histo^, a series of proposals for action, and a general objective of abolition. 

Ideology and Utopia." A distinction has been made between ideology and 
utopia by Karl Mannheim. Although his usage differs from our own, the distinc- 
tion rests on an approach which has been extensively incorporated into the analy- 
sis of social movements. Mannheim subdivides our conception of ideology into 
two kinds according to a relation to the historical process of change. Ideas that 
depict the world in such a manner as to render the inequities of the existing order 
acceptable and right are called ideology. Thus ideology is conservative in its im- 
plications. Ideas that stir people to break away from the existing order to bring 
about new conditions that seemed unrealizable and fantastic at the time are 
utopian. Mannheim recognizes the difficulty in tellmg which ideas are utopian 
and which ideological in the present, ,but argues that the criterion of realization 
enables us to separate the two in past history: 

Ideas which later turned out to have been only distorted representations of a past 
or potenth} sodai order were ideological, while those which were adequately real- 
ized in the succeeding social order were relative utopias. The actualized realities of 
the past put an end to the conflict of mere opinions about what in earlier situa- 
tionally transcendent ideas was relatively utopian bursting asunder the bonds of the 
existing order, and what was an ideology which merely served to conceal reality.* 

Societal manipulation vs. personal transformation. As we have suggested, there 
are two broad directions in which the program and ideology may point. They 
may point toward changing individuals directly or toward changing social institu- 
tions. The circumstances under which a movement sets about converting masses 
of people to a faith that requires a moral or intellectual transformation on their 
part but does not seek to manipulate social institutions directly are not well 
understood. Movements of limited scope whose special way of life serves princi- 
pally to advance the special interests of a small segment of society are properly 
treated only as participation-oriented movements. But those more ambitious 
movements which seek to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth or to pro- 
mote international peace by conversion on a mass scale are genuinely value- 
oriented. The major religions of the world, such as Christianity and Buddhism 
have sought to promote a new set of values on a society-wide basis through 
attention to the “hearts" and motives of men. 

We may suggest tentatively three conditions that are essential if movements 
are to take this direction rather than the f 

lions. First, there must he a vrorld-vieiv prevalent in the society that 
a basis /or believing that widespread seU-imptovement is possible. The Judaic 

•ICarl Mannheim. Ideology and ntopla (New York; ’ . to . 

p. 184. 
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conception that man was made in the image of God and Greek and Roman ver- 
sions of the belief in human perfectibility set the stage for the Christian doctrine 
resting upon the divinity of man. Second, the conception of the universe must 
be such as to lead people to assume that the state of the social order will reflect 
the integrity and character of individual men. The belief in a punishing and re- 
warding supernatural is one such belief; a view that society is what the sum-total 
of its individual members make it is another such belief. Third, the circumstances 
giving rise to the movement must be such that the people can take some respon- 
sibility upon themselves for their present unsatisfactory condition. 

For this third reason such movements as the woman suffrage crusade, the 
abolitionist movement, and the labor movement could only take the direction of 
societal manipulation. The women could feel no personal responsibility for their 
position and had necessarily to force suffrage upon the men. Abolition was a 
movement among nonslaveholdets self-rightcously forcing the abandonment of 
slavery upon slaveholders. And the labor movement explicitly rejected the em- 
ployers* view that the laboring man deserves his fate for not having initiative 
enough to get out of the ranks of labor. 

Some of these movements begin as quite limited messianic movements or as 
movements of resignation within subjugated classes. But because of the fore- 
going conditions they do not take on their full value-oriented character until they 
become dominated by a better established membership and subordinate their 
messianic emphasis. Thus the Christian movement, beginning as a nationalistic 
messianic movement, only became the movement we know when it centered 
among the gentile populations of the Roman empire. 

Movements of this sort are also not likely to have their main strength in com- 
pletely depressed classes of people. Such groups are unlikely to have a basis for 
believing that man’s will can transform the world. Consequently these movements 
are not so much associated with serious deprivation as with loss of a sense of 
personal purpose and worth in life. In the presence of a certain amount of mate- 
rial comfort, combining a sense of individual capability with an absence of mean- 
ingful direction, people are prepared to assume personal responsibility and feel 
guilt for the current state of affairs. A movement for social reform through con- 
vincing men at large to adopt a particular set of values as their guide in everyday 
life is the natural outcome of (his widespread feeling of directionlessness coupled 
with experiences that suggest that man can better himself when he will. 

Movements for personal transformation characteristically exhibit tendencies 
to shift toward a societal manipulation emphasis when they have achieved some 
success and added to their membership persons of influence in society. Most 
Christian codes, for example, have been translated into laws imposed upon the 
general populace at one time or another. The upsurge of the “social gospel” in 
Christendom during the depression period of the 1930’s suggests that the per- 
sonal transformation emphasis may also lose ground to societal manipulation 
during periods when there is pressure for a more immediate solution of social 
problems than the gradual process of wiiming men’s souls can promise. 

Keeping in mind that no social movements are simple examples of pure types, 
these two forms of the value-orienled movement represent tendencies correspond- 
ing to the other two major types of movements. The valuc-oriented movement 
stressing societal manipulation necessarily combines some of the features of the 
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!“=gy will have to include some preoccupation with 
gaming power over the legitimate instimtions in society. The value-oriented move- 
ment working through the conversion of personal attitudes and behavior moves 
m the direction of the participation-oriented movement, gaining much of its 
^ngth from the sense of personal satisfaction which follows the conversion. 
Ihese partjcjpatjon gratjficatjons may expbin why a few such raovements appear 
have outlasted in time all movements that have sought to modify society 

Value-orienfed movements. For the value-orienfed movement success is meas- 
ured by the degree to which desired changes are promoted in the larger society. 
It is appropriate, therefore, to formulate hj^theses about these movements in 
terms of their ability to marshal effective support for such changes. 

( 1 ) The ability of a value-oriented movement to marshal effective support for 
change in society depends upon combining within the program and ideology both 
a promise of societal betterment and a promise of immediate and tangible benefits 
to the members of an important segment of society. Research has not yet been 
focussed in a manner that would tell us how these two themes must be com- 
bined, but each serves an essential function in promoting the movement. 

The appeal to self-interest of an established segment of society not only insures 
a vigorous rather than lip-service support from a group of people, but it also 
gives the movement access to the pre-established organization and communica- 
tion networks of a group with some pre-existing homogeneity. By appealing to 
farmers, laborers, or elderly people, a movement taps the informal communica- 
tion nets which already link people within these categories, and it may make use 
of the prestige of already recognized leaders. 

A movement that has had powerful support may lose it when the tangible 
benefits it can offer to its major carrier group come to an end. Seymour M. LIpset 
points out this difficulty as it has applied to the Canadian Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, a farmer’s movement with a socialistic program and ideology: 


Most C. C. F. leaders assume that if farmers are given enough economic security 
and increased social services they will continue to support the movement in its 
efforts 10 socialize the rest of (he economy. Experiences in other countries do not 
lend weight to this assumption. In fact, the contrary seems to be true — farmers 
tend to become conservative when they achieve their economic goals. The farmer 
is radical vis-a-vis the larger society when his economic security and land tenure 
are threatened. He may join other exploited groups, such as the workers, to wn 
his own economic demands. However, once the farmer achieves these immediate 
goals and becomes a member of the secure property holders of society, he resents 
government controls and labor or tax legislation that interferes with the expansion 
of his business.* 


A movement that presents as its value only the self-interest of a segment of 
society can hardly be effective except through sheer powcr-subjugation of the 
larger society by a group who are willing to repudiate their .dent, flcat.on wi h 
that society. Members of the self-interest group themselves will be hesitant openly 
to pursue L unidealistic an objeetive. And all but actively revo lulionary mme- 
ments depend upon a permissive atmosphere m which lo work in Ihe larger 
society. Tte passive sympathy from the great mass of people which contribuKs 

•Seymour M. I.ll..et. Ayrorlan S.rMl. m IBwM .yi UW.er.Uy ot Celir.mla rree., 
1350), p. 229. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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to such a permissive atmosphere will be replaced by fear and intolerance when 
the group’s self-interest is not felt to be subordinated to the general welfare. 
When passive sympathy prevails, overly aggressive opposition to the movement 
enlarges the sympathetic public. When such sympathy is replaced by fear, aggres- 
sive opposition encourages more widespread active opposition. 

The self-interest group need not be large if it is crucially related to the legiti- 
mate means for realizing the movement’s values. W. F. Ogbum has pointed out 
the rapid success of the movement for safety in industry after laws had been 
enacted making employers liable in case of injury to their employees. The em- 
ployers, though a relatively small group, possessed the legitimate means to estab- 
lish and enforce safety procedures and to install safety devices. 

(2) To achieve sustained effectiveness a movement must present a hierarchy 
of goals, ranging from some that are fairly immediately attainable to others 
that are practically unattainable. Movements for the reform of civil govern- 
ment are notably ineffective in the long run because they marshal their forces 
for a single accomplishment, such as recall of a corrupt official or the sensational 
clean-up of a single vice condition. After this accomplishment the movement 
quickly dissipates and the old conditions are quietly reinstated. Unless the mem- 
bers are convinced before the first accomplishment that it is merely an important 
step toward the ultimate goal, the movement will be difficult to revive. Efforts 
to revive support will lead to disillusionment rather than renewed enthusiasm. 

un the other hand, movements that can claim no proximate successes but 
only preparation over a long period for an ultimate triumph are unlikely to main- 
Technocracy and Upton Sinclair’s “End 
(EPIC) movement offered no haifway accomplishments 
of creS Programs to be established in iota. Each movLent had a period 

and puSteresr'’*’" '' “ falling-away of membership 

mom“sTe‘cifif iw"' 8'"=ral terms permit flexibility in the 

Secm?c™k °bjft.ves. Movements that do not subordinate their 

when LnditLs H f ^"b'titute one scheme for another 

Tor LamSrr,. i" the United States, 

i^ovemeTs rafter thrfrn°‘" “ “"rpeting and relatively short-iived 

been attached to the o ^ single sustained movement. Each movement has 

Merh 

came under -ftneir ‘ reached its apex and its program 

in forcinjliberal- 

i-mcoin, an constitute such sacred values m American society 

Many of these sacred values are only sacred for purposes of oubJic reoresenfa- 
tion. but their defamation is nevertheless dangerous fcr a movement ^Though 
ny people were privately thinking and saying the same. Charles Lindbergh’s 
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famous remark in a public address in 1941 that Jews were unduly seekine Amer 
.can involvement in the war against Nazi Germany made the 
movement vulnerable to attack. Opponents of the movement made use of the 
\vl,f’n " f '"‘"■c basis for opposing America’s entry into World 

War II, airf many leaders of the movement felt compelled to disavow Lindbergh’s 
emarks. Tolerance as a public value, particularly in consequence of Hitler’s 
attacks on Jews, was sacred. 


(4) To the degree to which a movement incoqyorates only major sacred values 
Its power will be diffused by a large body of conspicuous lip-service adherents 
who cannot be depended upon for the work of the movement. Too widespread 
support is a danger to any movement. A movement needs enemies who threaten 
Its success so as to marshal the determination of its members to overcome the 
obstacles. 


(S) To maintain its effectiveness a value-oriented movement must reveal pub- 
licly only tactics that are in keeping with its values. Practical tactics of com- 
promise are often gainsaid for a movement whose ideology is presented in 
absolute terms. Tactics that can be interpreted as a group’s taking the law into 
its own hands are dangerous. The labor movement has been through a series of 
struggles as it tried out new tactics of force, ranging from the strike to the sit- 
down strike and open violence, each new tactic evoking public fear and fre- 
quently damaging the positron of the movement. 

There is, however, an ill-defined line separating tactics consonant with the 
sacred values of the society and those which outrage these values. The most 
respectable movements are able to argue (hat (he ends justify the means m some 
instances and are able to win support by taking direct action to “cut through red 
tape," or to argue that "you have to fight fire with fire." Arousal of an altitude 
of righteous indignation seems to be the general condition that permits such 
violations of customarily sacred values. Indignation is a sentiment that is di- 
rected against persons and conditions whose behavior deprives individuals of the 
rights of due consideration and due process that normally apply Indignation 
calls for decisive action and the movement that can take advantage of such 
opportunities will increase its popular strength. An important and neglected area 
of research concerns the circumstances under which an indignant public can be 
created and successfully manipulated. 

Tactics must also be consonant with those aspects of the movement ideology 
which concern the dignity, rectitude, and power of the movement and its figure- 
heads. When subpoenaed before a Congressional investigating committee, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, the originator of the Townsend Plan, had little choice but 
to accept the martyr role and go to jaH for contempt. In thus defying review of 
his activities by an unfriendly body he was maintaining his own sanctity as figure- 


head of the movement. 


With respect to these last three propositions, a movement that o^nly accepts 
revolutionary definition will adopt a dilTerent pattern ot teches and "=«“™ly 
Challenfie some of the society’s sacred values, though still rctainii^g some. The 
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the American communist party had changed from a revolutionary movement to 
a pressure group. 

Sources of value-orlenfation. We may look for the sources of ideology and 
program of movements either in the current situation and mentality of the major 
group from which the movement is recruited (the carrier group), or historically 
in changes that have prepared the way for an ideology of this sort. The two 
approaches are complementary. 

In following the first approach the commonest oversimplification is to regard 
the values of any particular movement as a simple expression of the self-interest 
of the carrier group. Our traditional moral attitudes lead us to think in terms of 
an unjustifiably simple dichotomy of self-interestedness versus altruism. Three 
points must be understood in viewing the relation of a movement’s values to the 
interests of any group. 

First, very few groups conceive their own interests as antithetical to the inter- 
ests of the rest of society. Most groups think of a community of interest shared 
by most legitimate segments of the society. Their definition of this community of 
interest is shaped largely by their own situation, but their definition of their own 
interests is also restricted by their unwillingness to find themselves in sharp an- 
tagonism to the entire society. The billboard advertisement of a nationwide busi- 
ness organization depicting a baby, with the slogan “What’s good for business is 
good for me,” is typical of the sincere belief of any interest group. 

Second, there are many ways in which any group may conceive its self-interest. 
As Talcott Parsons has pointed out, an elaborate body of ideas which are not 
subject to immediate empirical verification have a part in shaping a group’s inter- 
ests. Max Weber has shown that not only the search for religious salvation but 
the entire conception of the manner in which salvation is to be achieved shaped 
the activities of early Protestants. 

Finally, an objectively identifiable group does not automatically conceive of 
Itself as an interest group. As Rudolph Heberle points out, economic classes are 
not necessarily social classes. Persons in similar economic position do not de- 
velop a class consciousness or sense of likeness and identification, except from 
repeated experiences of class differentiation, discrimination, and antagonism.” * 

In a classic statement. Selig Perlman has attempted to explain the type of 
Ideology and program that dominate successful labor movements. The contrast 
rnmrlt * for labor and the “grass roots” program is a 

self-interest. Only brief selections could 
be abstracted from this important book, and the interested student will wish to 
read more extensively in the original. 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AND LABOR UNION PHILOSOPHY 

Selig Perlman 


A theory of the labor movement should 
include a theory of the psychology of the 
laboring man. The writings of socialists, 
syndicalists, anarchists, communists, and 
“welfare” capitalists abound in embroi- 
deries on the theme of “what labor wants 
or “what labor aspires to.” But the safest 
method is to go to the organizations of 
labor’s own making, shaped and managed 
by leaders arisen from labor's own ranks, 
and to attempt to discover “what s really 
on labor’s mind” by using as material the 
“working rules,” customs and practices of 
these organizations. A study of such 
“rules” and customs, the products of long 
drawn out, evolutionary developments, 
will aid in distinguishing fundamental 
from accidental purposes. No such wr- 
tainty can attach, of course, to the for- 
mulations by the “ideologists” of labor, 
just because these latter, being inteUec- 
tuals and without the workingman's shop 
experience, are unable, for all their devo- 
tion, to avoid substituting their own W* 
ical attitudes and wishes for the genuine 
philosophy of the laboring man. 

There are, by and large, = 

economic philosophies: the 
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contributions to economic history, can be 
made the starting point of a more com- 
prehensive theory of economic group psy- 
chology. It can be done by showing, first, 
how the psychological contrast between 
the two historical epochs, the gild and the 
capitalistic, continues in our own day, in 
the contrast between the psychology of 
trade unionism and the psychology of 
business, and second, how each and every 
type of such group psychology, past and 
present, can be explained through a com- 
mon theory. 

In an economic community, there is a 
separation between those who prefer a 
secure, though modest return, — that is to 
say, a mere livelihood.— and those who 
play for big stakes and are willing to as- 
sume nsk in proportion. The first com- 
pose the great bulk of manual workers of 
every description, including mechanics, 
laborers, farmers, small manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers (since petty trade, as 
Sombart correctly points out, « 
manual occupation): while the " ^e. 
of course, the entrepreneurs and he big 
business men. The limited or unlim.ted 
purpose is, in either case, the product of 
a staple survey of accessible 
opponunity and of a psychic sclf-ap- 
prasal. The manual worker 
by experience that he rs Imng in a world 
of limited opportunity. He 
sure, how others, for instance bus ness 
men are finding the same world a store- 
house of apparently “"'“"""“’PP"',"' 
nity. Yet he decisively 
far as he is himself concerned. Th® 

^ess mam on .he contrary ts an e 
ontimist To him the world is brimtui oi 
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the complex and ever shifting situations 
of modern business. He knows himself 
neither for a born taker of risks nor for 
the possessor of a sufficiently agile mind 
ever to feel at home in the midst of the 
uncertain game of competitive business. 
Added to this is his conviction that for 
him the world has been rendered one of 
scarcity by an institutional order of things, 
which purposely reserved the best oppor- 
tunities for landlords, capitalists and other 
privileged groups. It may also be, of 
course, that the manual worker will as- 
cribe such scarcity to natural rather than 
to institutional causes, say, to a shortage 
of land brought on by increase of popula- 
tion, or, like mediaeval merchants and 
master workmen, to the small number of 
customers and the meagre purchasing 
power of these. At all events, whether he 
thought the cause of the apparent limita- 
tions to be institutional or natural, a 
scarcity consciousness has always been 
typical of the manual worker. In direct 
contrast to the consciousness of an abun- 
dance of opportunity, which dominates 
the self-confident business man. 

By correlating economic types, as we 
do here, with an abundance or a scarcity 
consciousness, respectively, we are en- 
abled to throw a bridge between our own 
time and earlier periods. The mediaeval 
craftsman and gild master, notwithstand- 
ing his economic “independence,” was of 
the same economic type as the wage 
earner of today. The gildsman maintained 
his independence solely because his rudi- 
mentary business psychology sufficed for 
an age when the market was limited to 
the locality, and the tools of production 
were primitively simple. Put the average 
wage earner back into the Thirteenth 
Century, and he would set up as a mas- 
ter; transfer a gild master into the age of 
modern business, and he would fall into 
the ranks of wage labor. While, to be 
sure, the economic historian was justified 
m refusing to sec any historical continuity 
bctvvcen gilds and trade unions, he often 
overlooked their common fundamental 
psychology: the psychology of seeking 
after a livelihood in the face of limited 
economic opportunity. Just as, to the 
Isman, opportunity was visibly limited 


to the local market, so, to the industrial 
wage earner, it is limited to the number 
of jobs available, almost always fewer 
than the number of job seekers. 

The economic pessimism of the manual 
group is at the bottom of its character- 
istic manner of adjusting the relation of 
the individual to the whole group. It 
prompts also the attitude of exclusion 
which manual groups assume towards 
those regarded as “outsiders.” Again the 
manualist's psychology can best be 
brought out by contrast with that of the 
fully developed business man. Basically 
the business man is an economic individ- 
ualist, a competitor par excellence. If 
opportunity is plentiful, if the enterpris- 
ing person can create his own opportu- 
nity, what sane object can there be in 
collectively controlling the extent of the 
individual’s appropriation of opportunity, 
or in drastically excluding those from 
other localities? Nor will this type of in- 
dividual submit to group control, for he 
is confident of his ability to make good 
bargains for himself. If, on the contrary, 
opportunity is believed to be limited, as 
in the experience of the manual worker, 
it then becomes the duty of the group to 
prevent the individual from appropriating 
more than his rightful share, while at the 
same time protecting him against oppres- 
sive bargains. The group then asserts in 
collective ownership over the whole 
amount of opportunity, and, having de- 
termined who are entitled to claim a share 
in that opportunity, undertakes to parcel 
it out fairly, directly or indirectly, among 
its recognized members, permitting them 
to avail themselves of such opportunities, 
job or market, only on the basts of a 
common rule.” Free competition be- 
comes a sin against one’s fellows, anti- 
social, like a self-indulgent consumption 
of the stores of a beleaguered city, and 
obviously detrimental to the individual as 
well. A collective disposal of opportunity, 
including the power to keep out undesir- 
ables, and a “common rule" in making 
bargains are as natural to the manual 
group as "laisscZ'fairc" is to the business 
man. 

In practice the same methods employed 
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classes. After all, inferiority as a bar- 
gainer, when the individual acts atone, is 
but the other side of opportunity circum- 
scribed. When the gild or the trade union 
applies the “common rule” as “worWng 
rules” (or “rules for the occupancy and 
tenure of opportunity," as we might term 
them), which abolish or check competi- 
tion for jobs or for patronage of custom- 
ers, it creates a solid bargaining front 
against employer or customer, and at the 
same time tends to bring about a distri- 
bution of the opportunity to earn a live- 
lihood, fair to all. Checking the race for 
employment opportunity tends to equalize 
security among the members, and simul- 
taneously safeguards or raises the stand- 
ard of life, establishes industrial liberty, 
protects future earning power, and in- 
creases leisure. . . . 

What relation has this opportunity 
theory of the labor group psychology to 
the plans of the socialists, to “workers’ 
control,*’ to the “abolition of wagery,” 
and so forth? 

Socialism, in its many varieties, while 
correctly grasping a part of the true psy- 
chology of the worker-~his desire for sol- 
idarity — overlooks his unwillingness to 
become completely merged with his own 
class. Whenever and wherever full “work- 
ers’ control” has been tried, by “self-gov- 
erning Workshops” and like organizations, 
history shows that soonet or later the 
workers have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, opposed the creation of a soli- 
darity exceeding a common control of op- 
portunity and common "working roles, 
—that is. if the undertaking did not die 
at birth, or, surviving, experience a con- 
version, materially prosperous but spir- 
itually degrading, into a capitalist enter- 
prise owned by a few of the smarter 
co-operators. For, the workers, it seems. 
will cheerfully submit to an almost mili- 
tary union discipline in ‘beir struggle 
agSnst the employer; they will 
by the union working rules in seeking and 


control." Perhaps in 
abstract reasoning, the wage earner might 
be expected to envisage the whole of the 
economic organization of society as the 
ultimate source of his job opportunity; 
and therefore wish for a complete “work- 
ers* control" of industry. Actually, how- 
ever, the typical wage earner, when he 
can express himself in and through his 
trade union free of domination by intel- 
lectuals, who are never too bashful to do 
his thinking for him, seldom dreams of 
shouldering the risks of management. Or- 
dinarily he traces the origin of his oppor- 
tunity not much farther back than the 
point where it materializes in jobs, and 
will grasp and support only such union 
policies as will enable or force the em- 
ployers to offer more jobs, equally avail- 
able to all fellow craftsmen, and upon 
improved terms. . . . 

America is a significant illustration of 
how the psychology of economic groups 
is shaped by economic opportunity, in 
this country, primarily in the non-slavery 
states, history has manifested probably 
the most extensive, if not the only large- 
scale example of the availability to the 
manual worker of practically unlimited 
economic opportunity. This unbounded- 
ness of opportunity was the effect of easy 
access to the natural resources of a rich 
and unoccupied continent; it lay further 
in the simplicity of the industrial and 
business structure of a young community. 

In consequence, the great mass of Amer- 
ican manual producers — which includes 
farmers, mechanics, small manufacturers, 
and small business men — developed a 
competitive psychology which greatly ex- 
ceeded in intensity the competitive psy- 
chology of the very same classes in fcu- 
rope, and was strongly akin to the typical 
business men’s psychology. Surrounded 
on all sides by opportunity, m natural 
resources and in business, the thought 
could scarcely have occurred that oppor- 
tunity needed to be rationed, or that an>- 
one had to be kept out. or that tbewd 
vidual competitor needed to be controlled 
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and restricted by his fellows, in the coin- 
mon interest and in the interest of his 
own protection from oppressive bargains. 
Let each individual seek his own oppor- 
tuniiy to his heart’s content, and the out- 
come can only be good; so ran the ac- 
cepted social maxim. 

Yet, the individualist millennium was 
far from realization, even in pioneer 
America. Wealth somehow showed a 
preference for the coffers of the few 
rather than for the tills of the ‘'produc- 
ers.” Nevertheless the producing com- 
munity was not turned away from its 
individualistic creed, but developed a 
remedial program based on a character- 
istic “anti-monopoly” philosophy. The 
trouble with America was — as the theory 
went — that access to opportunity was 
really not free: that, aided by traitorous 
legislators, a small number of monopolists 
had succeeded in locking up the legit- 
imate opportunities of the American 
people. The land speculator robbed the 
willing producer of his chances for profit- 
able self-employment upon the soil. The 
money and credit monopolist, the banker, 
denied to the producer a free enioyraent 
of credit opportunity, which was really 
his by right of personal integrity and by 
right of his toil-created physical property. 
Thus credit was converted into a means 
for exploitation, notwithstanding that it 
was, in the last analysis, the mere prod- 
uct of the producers’ confidence in one 
another’s honesty. Similarly, the mercan- 
tile monopolist and the manufacturing 
“trust,” aided and abetted by publicly 
chartered banks and by other special priv- 
ilege institutions — tariffs, patent rights, 
public utility franchises, and by a private 
appropriation of limited natural re- 
sources — denied to the honest producer 
free marketing opportunity, and forced 
upon him a monopoly price both as buyer 
and seller. The remedy was “anti-monop- 
oly," namely, to cut away the ground 
from under the monopolists by destroy- 
ing, through legislation, their special priv- 
ileges, Once the monopolist had been 
forced to restore free access to oppor- 
tunity, free competition could be relied 
upon to set up a producers* paradise. It 
was only monopoly and the monopolist 


that needed regulating — not the honest 
producer in his relation to economic op- 
portunity. 

That was the core of all “producer” 
philosophies in America — from Shay’s 
Rebellion through Jackson, to Bryan and 
to La FoUette. And so powerful was the 
grip of “anti-monopoly” philosophy upon 
the labor movement, that nearly three- 
quarters of a century had to elapse be- 
fore it could shake loose and arrive at a 
philosophy of its own — the philosophy of 
trade unionism. Trade unionism, particu- 
larly the trade unionism of the American 
Federation of Labor, marked a clear 
shift in the psychology of American la- 
bor. It was a shift from an optimistic psy- 
chology, reflecting the abundance of op- 
portunity in a partly settled continent, to 
the more pessimistic trade union psychol- 
ogy, built upon the premise that the wage 
earner, in a complex industrial structure, 
is faced by a scarcity of opportunity. The 
new altitude no longer called for a res- 
toration of free competition, but for con- 
trol and administration by the union of 
all job opportunities available to the 
group. This includes determination by 
the union of the rules under which the 
individual was permitted to occupy and 
hold his proper share of the total group 
opportunity. When, in the Presidential 
campaign of 1934, the American labor 
movement supported Senator La Follette, 
it was not a return to the former “anti- 
monopoly” theory, but merely an alh" 
ance cemented by the political issues of 
curtailing the powers of the judiciary and 
of presenting a united front to reaction. 
The trade unionism of the American 
Federation of Labor, far from repeating 
the traditional “anti-monopoly” clamor 
against “big business” and for free com- 
petition, envisages unionism as the nec- 
essary counterbalance to inevitably **blg 
business.” The province of the union is. 
therefore, to assert labor’s collective mas- 
tery over job opportunities and employ- 
ment bargains, leaving the ownership of 
the business to the employer, and creat- 
ing for its members an ever-increasing 
sphere of economic security and oppor- 
tunity, equal to that which the craft gilds 
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— those superb manifestations of the man- 
ual worker’s aspirations and power — ^vvere 
able to guarantee to workingmen's com- 
munities of an earlier age. . . . 

Wliile it is true that a union can never 
become strong or stable except by attach- 
ing the individual to itself through the 
tangible benefits accruing to him from its 
administration of the job opportunities of 
the group as a whole, neither can it be a 
union in the full sense of the word unless 
it has educated the members to put the 
integrity of the collective "job-territory” 
above the security of their individual job 
tenure. Unionism is, in this respect, not 
unlike patriotism which may and does de- 
mand of the citizen the suprcrrie sacrifice, 
when the integrity of the national terri- 
tory is at stake. Just as a mere pooling 
by forty million Frenchmen of their indi- 
vidualistic self-interests will not yet pro- 
duce a patriotic France, so a bare adding 
together of the individual job interests of 
five million wage earners, unit^ m a 
common organization, will scarcely result 
in a labor movement. To have n reajly 
stable unionism and a really stable la- 
bor movement, the individual members 
must evince a readiness to make sacri- 
flces on behalf of the control by their 
union of their collective ' job-terrilory, 
without stopping to count f ' 

costs involved to themselves. And hk' na- 
tionalism, unionism is keeidy 
of a •'palria irredenta" in the non-union 
portion of its trade or indust^. 

But if unionism means 
readiness on the part of the 
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American unionism ^ 
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professions of idealistic aims — socialism, 
anarchism, and the like, — but to overlook 
the unselfconscious idealism in the daily 
practice of unionism. In truth, unionism, 
even "business unionism,” shows idealism 
both in aim and in method; only it does 
so in the thoroughly unsophisticated way 
of “Tom, Dick, and Harry idealism.” All 
unions sooner or later stress “shop rights,” 
which, to the workingman at the bench, 
are identical with “liberty” itself, — since, 
thanks to them, he has no need to kow- 
tow to foreman or boss, as the price of 
holding his job. And, after all, is not this 
sort of liberty the only sort which reaches 
the workman directly and with certainty 
and that can never get lost en route, like 
the “broader” liberty promised by social- 
ism? For, in practice, that other liberty 
may never succeed in straining through 
the many layers of the socialistic hier- 
archy down to the mere private in indus- 
try. Secondly, a union which expects its 
members to sacrifice for the group on a 
scale almost commensurate with the sac- 
rifices which patriotism evokes, cannot 
be without its own respectable ideology. 
Frequently, therefore, the “materialism 
of unionism proves only the one-sidedness 
of the view of the particular observer. 

Yet. granting that even “business un- 
ionism” possesses ideology after a fash- 
ion. might it not be 

conception of unionism advanced here 
S fit only . narrow craft untontsm. 
not a unionism with a wider conception 
riabur solidarity? True the more d.- 
find the trade identity of a given group 
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tually undivided “job-territory” for all 
employed in it, the function of framing 
“rules of occupancy and tenure” for the 
job opportunities included within the now 
expanded job-territory will sooner or later 
be taken over by an industrial union or 
by an amalgamated union bordering upon 
the industrial type. And that union, when 
k will come to lace the common enemy, 
will display a solidarity no less potent 
than the solidarity of the original craft 
unions, although as a job administrator 
the new and expanded union will en- 
deavor to give recognition, so far as It 
will still remain possible, to the original 
particularistic job claims. 

Nor need a job conscious unionism, 
with respect to many portentous issues, 
arrest the growth of its solidarity, short 
of the outer boundaries of the wage earn- 
ing class as a whole. Many are the influ- 
ences affecting union job control: the le- 
gal status of unionism, the policies of the 
government, a favorable public opinion, 
and others. Thus every union soon dis- 
covers that the integrity of its “job-terri- 
tory," like the integrity of the geographic 
territory of a nation, is inextricably de- 
pendent on numerous wide relationships. 
And the very consciousness of the scar- 
city of opportunity, which is basic to 
labor’s thinking, engenders in individual 
unions, labor’s original organic cells, a 
wish for mutual cohesion, a comoxoa 
class-consciousness, and eventually a 
readiness to subordinate the interests of 
the individual cell to the aspirations of 
the whole labor organism. We know from 
history that the most craft-conscious bod- 
ies that ever existed, the mediaeval gilds, 
left nothing to be desired so far as soli- 
daristic action against the common over- 
lords was concerned. There is, however, a 


practical limitation upon labor's solidar- 
ity, and this limitation is a very vital one, 
namely that, in a labor movement which 
has already gone beyond the emotional 
stage and acquired a definite rationale of 
its oum, an appeal for common class ac- 
tion, be it through a sympathetic strike 
or through joint political action, will only 
be likely to evoke the response which is 
desired if the objective of the proposed 
common undertaking be kept so close to 
the core substance of union aspiration 
that Tom, Dick, and Harry could not fail 
to Identify it as such. 

Just as we find job conscious unionism 
far from devoid of idealism of a kind, so 
its ultimate industrial vision need not at 
all be limited to the job itself. In truth, 
such a unionism might easily acquire a 
lively interest in problems of manage- 
ment without previously undergoing mu- 
tation. It is not at all unnatural that a 
unionism which is intent upon job oppor- 
tunities should join with management in a 
joint campaign to reduce the cost of op- 
eration and raise eflSciency — all for the 
“conservation" of the current job oppor- 
tunities. However, to grant so much Is 
far from making the claim that labor 
might be brought to embrace “efiBciency” 
as its primary concern instead of merely 
pursuing it secondarily to the primary in- 
terest in pbs. Thus it grows out of the 
preceding that whether one is trying to 
“Improve” labor’s “ideology,” to broaden 
its solidarity, or to awaken its interest in 
“efficiency,” one will indeed do well, in 
order to avoid wasted efforts, to steer 
close to the fundamental scarcity con- 
sciousness of the manual worker, which 
rules unionism today as It ruled the gilds 
of the past. . . . 


Frequently several movements appear at the same period of time that hav’e 
many common features in their ideology and may overlap extensively in mem- 
bership, In spite of the individual failures and successes of the specific move- 
ments, an increasingly wide acceptance of these common ideological features 
may be taking place. Often the individual movements can be view’ed as expres- 
sions of the growth of this broader ideology. Herbert Blumer has referred to 
these broader shifts as general movements. General movements give rise to large 
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numbers of interrelated specific movements and limit the possible success of 
movements whose ideologies are in opposition to the prevalent general movement. 

General movements are not social movements as we have defined them, since 
they have no organizational identity apart from their specific movements. The 
general movement is rather a social trend and preoccupation in mass values 
which is both reflected in and facilitated by specific social movements. 

Edwin Sutherland has shown that the specific movement for treatment of sex 
offenders as patients rather than as criminals is not an isolated phenomenon in 
contemporary society. In the following paper he points out that the direction of 
this movement reflects the prevailing general movement more than it reflects any 
comparative evaluation of the effectiveness of different programs for dealing with 
sex offenders. 


THE DIFFUSION OF SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH LAWS 
Edwin H. Sutherland 


This paper is an analysis of the diffusion 
of sexual psychopath laws from the point 
of view of collective behavior. Since 1937 
twelve states and the District of Columbia 
have enacted sexual psychopath laws. 
With minor variations they provide that a 
person who is diagnosed as a sexual psy- 
chopath may be confined for an indefinite 
period in a state hospital for the insane. 
This confinement is not ordered by a 
criminal court as a punishment for cnme 
but by a probate court for the protection 
of society against persons who are be- 
lieved to have irresistible sexual impulses. 

Implicit in these laws is a 
propositions which have been 
phcit in an extensive popular literature, 
namely, that the present danger to women 
and children from serions 
very great, for the number of sex cnm« 
is large and is increasing more raptd^ 
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serious sex crimes; and that sexual psy- 
chopaths who are diagnosed and identified 
.should be confined as irresponsible per- 
sons until they are pronounced by psychi- 
atrists to be completely and permanently 
cured of their malady.* 

Most of these propositions can be dem- 
onstrated to be false and the others ques- 
tionable. More particularly, the concept 
of the “sexual psychopath” is so vague 
that it cannot be used for judicial and 
administrative purposes without the dan- 
ger that the law may injure the society 
more than do the sex crimes which it is 
designed to correct. Moreover, the states 
I in some states convicuon orff" 

Ishment and treats him as a paiieni 

a mental malady. c 5 ~fe is Tour 
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which have enacted such laws make little 
or no use of them. And there is no dif- 
ference in the trend in rates of serious 
sex crimes, so far as it can be determined, 
between the states which enact such laws 
and adjoining states which do not.* 

These dangerous and futile laws are 
being diffused with considerable rapidity 
in the United States. Michigan first en- 
acted such a law in 1937.* Illinois fol- 
lowed in 1938, and California and Min- 
nesota in 1939. Thus four states have had 
these laws for ten years. In 1943 Vermont 
passed a sexual psychopath law; in 1945 
Ohio; in 1947 Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin; in 1948 the District 
of Columbia; and in 1949 Indiana, New 
Hampshire, and New Jersey. They con- 
tinue to spread, with no indication of 
abatement. What is the explanation of 
this diffusion of laws which have little or 
no merit? 

First, these laws are customarily en- 
acted after a state of fear has been 
aroused in a community by a few serious 
sex crimes committed in quick succes- 
sion. This is illustrated in Indiana, where 
a law was passed following three or four 
sexual attacks in Indianapolis, with mur- 
der in two. Heads of families bought guns 
and watchdogs, and the supply of locks 
and chains in the hardware stores of the 
city was completely exhausted.* 

The sex murders of children are most 
effective in producing hysteria. Speaking 
of New York City in 1937, after four 
girls had been murdered in connection 
with sexual attacks, Austin H. MacCor- 
mick says: 


For a while it was utterly unsafe to 
speak to a child on the street unless 
one was well-dressed and well-known 
in the neighborhood. To try to help a 
lost child, with tears streaming down 
its face, to find its way home would in 


SThMe appraisals of the sexual psycho- 
path laws have been elaborated In my 
I»per Jn the Journal of Criminal I.aw and 
C34**'!i*^'****^* t'^^nuary-February, 1950), 


« This law was declared unconstitutional 
but a revised law T\’as enacted in 1939 
6 Time, November 24, 1947, pp. 29-30. 


some neighborhoods cause a mob to 

form and violence to be threatened.® 

The hysteria produced by child murders 
is due in part to the fact that the ordi- 
nary citizen cannot understand a sex at- 
tack on a child. The ordinary citizen can 
understand fornication or even forcible 
rape of a woman, but he concludes that 
a sexual attack on an infant or a girl of 
six years must be the act of a fiend or 
maniac. Fear is the greater because the 
behavior is so incomprehensible. 

A protracted man-hunt following a sex 
attack arouses additional fear. The news- 
papers report daily on the progress of the 
chase, and every real or imagined sex at- 
tack, from near and far, is given prom- 
inence. In the case of Fred Stroble in 
Los Angeles in November, 1949, three 
days elapsed between the discovery of 
the mutilated body of his victim and his 
capture. A description of the crime and 
of the suspected criminal was sent to all 
adjoining cities and counties, and block- 
ades were set up along the Mexican bor- 
der. Watches were set at hotels, motels, 
bus stations, railway stations, and saloons. 
Hundreds of reports came to the police 
from Los Angeles and from other cities. 
Timid old men were pulled off streetcars 
and taken to police stations for identi- 
fication. and every grandfather was sub- 
ject to suspicion. The body of a drowned 
man, recovered from the ocean, was at 
first reponed to be Stroble. The history 
of Stroble's molestations of other girls 
was reported. A detailed description of 
seven other cases of sex murders of girls 
in Los Angeles since 1924 was published. 
At the end of the week, twenty-five other 
cases of molestations of girls in Los An- 
geles had been reported to the Los An- 
geles police.^ After three days it appeared 
that Stroble had gone to Ocean Park, on 
the edge of Los Angeles, and had stayed 
in hotels there. He then returned to Los 
Angeles with the intention of surrender- 
ing to the police. He went into a bar 
after alighting from a bus and was recog- 

•“New York's Present Problem.” Sfental 
I'XB’lpne, XX (January, 1938), 4-5. 

* ‘ Molestation” is a weasel ord and can 
refer to anything from rape to whistling at 
a girt 
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nized and pointed out to a policeman. 

The picture of the policeman who made 
ihc arrest was published in scores of 
newspapers over the United States as the 
“caplurcr of the set fiend." After his cap- 
ture, other details of the case and of re- 
lated cases kept the community in a stale 
of tension. As soon as the district attor- 
ney secured from Stroble an account of 
the manner of the murder, he went to 
the assembled reporters and repeated the 
story, “with beads of sweat standing on 
his face and neck.” The psychiatrist’s 
diagnosis of Stroble was published: he 
loved this little girl because he was a 
timid and weak old man, insufficieniiy ag- 
gressive to approach grown women; the 
murder of the girl was merely an incident 
due to fear of being caught and punished. 

Fear is seldom or never related to sta- 
tistical trends in sex crimes. New York 
City’s terror in 1937 was at its height in 
August, although that was not the month 
when sex crimes reached their peak. The 
number of sex crimes known to the po- 
lice of New York City was 175 in April, 

211 in May, 159 in August, and 177 in 
September.* Ordinarily, from two to four 
spectacular sex crimes in a few weeks are 
sufficient to evoke the phrase “sex crime 
wave," 

Fear is produced more readily in the 
modem community than it was earlier in 
our history because of the increased pub- 
licity regarding sex crimes. Any spectacu- 
lar sex crime is picked up by the press 
associations and is distributed to prac- 
tically all the newspapers in Ihc Dalton; 
in addition, it is often described in news 
broadcasts. Then weekly and monthly 
journals publish general articles on sex 
crimes. All this produces a widespread 
uneasiness which, given a few local inci- 
dents, readily bursts into hysteria. 

Although this condition of fear has 

been found in all the states prior to the 

enactment of their sexual psychopath investigation of sex crimes. The 

laws, it is not a sufficient explanation of protective Committee urged an 

the laws. For generations communities appropriation of $50,000 for medical and 
• Cltlan.- commute, foe C Control of dtafcaJ te.nmmi of SK offender and 
Crime In New York. “Sex Crimes In New ||,g COunty Probation Department ener- 
York City," quoted In Journal of getically requested the authorizing of a 

Law and Crlra/aoloer. XXIX (May. 193*>, ^ clinic for the study and super- 
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have been frightened by sex crimes and 
have not enacted sexual psychopath laws. 
In the present generation the states which 
have not enacted sexual psychopath laws 
have had similar fears. 

A second element in the process of de- 
veloping sexual psychopath laws is the 
agitated activity of the community m con- 
nection with the fear. The attention of 
the community is focused on sex crimes, 
and people in the most varied situations 
envisage dangers and see the need of and 
possibility for their control. When a news 
broadcaster, in connection with the Stro- 
ble case, expressed the belief over the 
radio that something should be done, he 
received more than two hundred tele- 
grams agreeing with him. The mother of 
the murdered girl demanded punishment 
for the daughter of Stroble, who had har- 
bored him without notifying the parents 
of girls in the neighborhood that he was 
a dangerous criminal. A woman spoke m 
condemnation of strip-tease and other 
lewd shows as stimulating sex fiends and 
demanded that they be closed. Letters to 
the editors demanded that sex criminals 
be castrated; others recommended whip- 
ping. The City Council of Los Angeles 
adopted a resolution demanding that the 
legiriature of the stale be called m special 
session to enact laws which would punish 
sex crimes more severely and would make 
sex criminals ineligible for parole. The 
attorney-general of the state sent a bul- 
letin to all sheriffs and police chiefs urg- 
ing them to enforce strictly the laws 
which required registratioa of aJJ sex 
criminals. The judiciary committee of the 
stale legislature appointed a subcommit- 
tee to study the problem of sex crimes 
and to make recommendations to a spe- 
cial session of ibe legislature. The super- 
intendent of city schools urged, among 
other things, that sex offenders who loi- 
tered around the schools should be prose- 
cuted, The grand jury met and started a 
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vision of sex offenders. It was reported 
that some psychiatrists in the city opposed 
these suggestions for psychiatric clinics 
as “socialized medicine” and “statism.” 

In the meantime, organization devel- 
oped in other directions. The sheriffs of- 
fice set up a special detail on sex offenses, 
with a staff to co-ordinate all police ac- 
tivities on sex offenses in the county. The 
Parent-Teacher Association sponsored 
mass meetings, with blanks on which in- 
terested persons could enrol as members 
of an organization which would continue 
its efforts until effective action for con- 
trol of sex crimes was taken. At the first 
mass meeting, attended by about eight 
hundred people, speakers were scheduled 
to explain the existing laws and proce- 
dures and to suggest programs for im- 
provement. The news of the Stroble crime 
and of subsequent events was carried 
over the nation by the press associations 
and produced national reactions. J. Edgar 
Hoover was quoted as calling for an all- 
out war against sex criminals. The Asso- 
ciated Press’s science editor wrote a syn- 
dicated column on the views of leaders 
in the nation regarding methods of con- 
trolling sex crimes. 

The third phase in the development of 
these sexual psychopath laws has been 
the appointment of a committee. The 
committee gathers the many conflicting 
recommendations of persons and groups 
of persons, attempts to determine “facts,” 
studies procedures in other states, and 
makes recommendations, which generally 
include bills for the legislature. Although 
the general fear usually subsides within a 
few days, a committee has the formal 
duty of following through until positive 
action is taken. Terror which does not 
result in a committee is much less likely 
to result in a law. The appointment of a 
committee is a conventional method of 
dealing with any problem. Even during 
the recent agitations in California and 
Michigan, which have had sexual psy- 
chopath laws for ten years, committees 
have been appointed to study sex crimes 
and to make recommendations. 

These committees deal with emergen- 
cies, and their investigations arc relatively 


superficial. Even so, the community some- 
times becomes impatient. Before a com- 
mittee appointed by the Massachusetts 
legislature had had time for even a super- 
ficial investigation, the impatient legisla- 
ture enacted a sexual psychopath law. 
The committee report several months 
later recommended that the statute which 
had just been enacted should be repealed 
on the ground that sex crimes should not 
be considered apart from the general cor- 
rectional system of the state.® Similarly, 
the legislature of New Jersey enacted a 
sexual psychopath law in 1949 and also 
appointed a committee to investigate sex 
crimes and to suggest a policy. In New 
York City, on the other hand, the mayor 
took certain emergency actions in 1937 
and did not appoint a committee until 
several months after the crisis. This com- 
mittee made a very thorough study of all 
sex crimes in New York City in the dec- 
ade 1930-39 and did not report for two 
or three years. The result was that New 
York Stale did not enact a sexual psycho- 
path law; and, in fact, the committee was 
divided in its recommendation that such 
a law should be enacted. 

In some states, at the committee stage 
of the development of a sexual psycho- 
path law, psychiatrists have played an 
important part. TTie psychiatrists, more 
than any others, have been the interest 
group back of the laws. A committee of 
psychiatrists and neurologists in Chicago 
wrote the bill which became the sexual 
psychopath law of Illinois; the bill was 
sponsored by the Chicago Bar Association 
and by the state’s attorney of Cook 
County and was enacted with little oppo- 
sition in the next session of the state 
legislature.*® In Minnesota all of the 
members of the governor’s committee ex- 
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cept one were psychiatrists. In Wisconsin 
the Milwaukee Ncuropsychiatric Society 
shared in pressing the Milwaukee Crime 
Commission for the enactment of a law. 
In Indiana the attorney-general’s commit- 
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tee received from the American Psychl- with the explanation that these are The 


the legislature and the public as “science.” 
Although these propositions are all false 
or questionable, they have nevertheless 
been very effective in the diffusion of the 
laws. Bills are presented to the legislature 


atric Association copies of all of the 
sexual psychopath laws which had been 
enacted in other states. 

Such actions by psychiatrists are con- 
sistent in some respects with their general 
view's. Most psychiatrists assert that seri- 
ous sex crimes are the result of mental 
pathology, although few of them would 
make such unqualified statements as that 
attributed to Dr. A. A. Brill at the time 
of the panic in New York City in 1937: 
*‘Sex crimes arc committed only by peo- 
ple of defective mentality. All mental de- 
fectives have cither actual or potential 
sex abnormalities.” “ Also, psychiatrists 
almost without exception favor the view 
that criminals should be treated as pa- 
tients. Moreover, since the sexual psy- 
chopath Jaws usually specify that the di- 
agnosis for the court shall be made by 
psychiatrists, they have an economic in- 
terest in the extension of this procedure. 

While psychiatrists have often played 
an important part in the promotion of 
sexual psychopath laws, many prominent 
psychiatrists have been forthright in their 
opposition to them. They know that the 
sexual psychopath cannot be defined or 
identified. Probably most of the psychi- 
atrists in the nation have been indifferent 
to legislation; they have exerted them- 
selves neither to promote nor to oppose 
enactment. 

The function of the committee is to 
organize information. The committee, 
dealing with emergency conditions, cu^ 
tomanly takes the information which is 
available. Much of this has been distn'^ 
uted through popular literature, which 
contains the series of propositions out- 
lined above. The latter are customanly 
accepted without firsthand investigation 
by the committee and are presented to 

11 Quoted in Time, August 23, 1937 
42^4. If the Kinsey Report is 
all males, whether defective or not. 
either actual or potential sex abnormal! 
ties.” 


most enlightened and effective methods 
of dealing with the problem of sex crimes 
and that the states which have sexual psy- 
chopath lasvs have found them effective. 
Very little discussion occurs m the legis- 
lature. When the bill for the District of 
Columbia was presented in Congress, the 
only question asked was whether this bill, 
if enacted, would weaken or strengthen 
the sex laws; the questioner was satisfied 
with a categorical reply that the bill 
would strengthen fhem.i® 

The law IS similarly presented to the 
public as the most enlightened and effec- 
tive method of dealing with sex offenders. 
After the sexual psychopath bill had been 
drafted in Indiana, the Indianapolis Star 
had the following editorial: 

Indiana today is one step nearer an 
enlightened approach to the growing 
menace of sex crimes A proposed new 
law to institutionalize sexual psycho- 
pathies until pronounced permanently 
recovered has been drafted by a special 
state citizens’ conimtttee which helped 
the attorney general’s office to study 
the problem. . . . Such a law should 
become a realistic, practical answer to 
the sex crime problem. This type of 
legislation has succeeded elsewhere and 
is long overdue m Indiana.*^ 

The diffusion of sexual psychopath 
laws, consequently, has occurred under 
the following conditions' a state of fear 
developed, to some extent, by a general, 
nationwide popular literature and made 
explicit by a few spectacular sex crimes; 
a series of scattered and conflicting reac- 
tions by many individuals and groups 
within the community; the appointment 
of a committee, which in some cases has 
been guided by psychiatrists, which or- 
ganizes etisfing information regarding 
sex crimes and the precedents for their 
IS Conrrosslonal Record, XCXV (April S6, 

194S), 48S6. 
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vision of sex offenders. It was reported 
that some psychiatrists in the city opposed 
these suggestions for psychiatric clinics 
as “socialized medicine” and “statism.” 

In the meantime, organization devel- 
oped in other directions. The sheriffs of- 
fice set up a special detail on sex offenses, 
with a staff to co-ordinate all police ac- 
tivities on sex offenses in the county. The 
Parent-Teacher Association sponsored 
mass meetings, with blanks on which in- 
terested persons could enrol as members 
of an organization which would continue 
its efforts until effective action for con- 
trol of sex crimes was taken. At the first 
mass meeting, attended by about eight 
hundred people, speakers were scheduled 
to explain the existing laws and proce- 
dures and to suggest programs for im- 
provement. The news of the Stroble crime 
and of subsequent events was carried 
over the nation by the press associations 
and produced national reactions. J. Edgar 
Hoover was quoted as calling for an all- 
out war against sex criminals. The Asso- 
ciated Press’s science editor wrote a syn- 
dicated column on the views of leaders 
in the nation regarding methods of con- 
trolling sex crimes. 


The third phase in the development of 
these sexual psychopath laws has been 
the appointment of a committee. The 
committee gathers the many conflicting 
recommendations of persons and groups 
of persons, attempts to determine “facts ” 
studies procedures in other slates, and 
makes recommendations, which generally 
include bills for the legislature. Although 
the general fear usually subsides within a 
few days, a committee has the formal 
duty of following through until positive 
action is taken. Terror which does not 
result in a committee is much less likely 
to result in a law. The appointment of a 
committee is a conventional method of 
dealing with any problem. Even during 
the recent agitations in California and 
Michigan, which have had sexual psy- 
chopalh laws for ten years, committees 
have been appointed to study sex crimes 
and to make recommendations. 

These committees deal with emergen- 
cies, and their investigations are relatively 


superficial. Even so, the community some- 
times becomes impatient. Before a com- 
mittee appointed by the Massachusetts 
legislature had had time for even a super- 
ficial investigation, the impatient legisla- 
ture enacted a sexual psychopath law. 
The committee report several months 
later recommended that the statute which 
had just been enacted should be repealed 
on the ground that sex crimes should not 
be considered apart from the genera! cor- 
rectional system of the stale.® Similarly, 
the legislature of New Jersey enacted a 
sexual psychopath law in 1949 and also 
appointed a committee to investigate sex 
crimes and to suggest a policy. In New 
York City, on the other hand, the mayor 
took certain emergency actions in 1937 
and did not appoint a committee until 
several months after the crisis. This com- 
mittee made a very thorough study of all 
sex crimes in New York City in the dec- 
ade 1930-39 and did not report for two 
or three years. The result was that New 
York State did not enact a sexual psycho- 
path law; and, in fact, the committee was 
divided in its recommendation that such 
a law should be enacted. 

In some states, at the committee stage 
of the development of a sexual psycho- 
path law, psychiatrists have played an 
important part. The psychiatrists, more 
than any others, have been the interest 
group back of the laws. A committee of 
psychiatrists and neurologists in Chicago 
wrote the bill which became the sexual 
psychopath law of Illinois; the bill was 
sponsored by the Chicago Bar Association 
and by the state’s attorney of Cook 
County and was enacted with little oppo- 
sition in the next session of the state 
legislature.!® In Minnesota all of the 
members of the governor’s committee ex- 
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ccpt one were psychiatrists. In Wisconsin 
the Milwaukee Neuropsychiatric Society 
shared in pressing the Milwaukee Crime 
Commission for the enactment of a law. 
In Indiana the attorney-generars commit- 
tee received from the American Psychi- 
atric Association copies of all of the 
sexual psychopath laws which had been 
enacted in other states. 

Such actions by psychiatrists are con- 
sistent in some respects with their general 
views. Most psychiatrists assert that seri- 
ous sex crimes are the result of mental 
pathology, although few of them would 
make such unqualified statements as that 
attributed to Dr. A. A. Brill at the time 
of the panic in New York City in 1937: 
“Sex crimes are committed only by peo- 
ple of defective mentality. All mental de- 
fectives have either actual or potential 
sex abnormalities.” Also, psychiatrists 
almost without exception favor the view 
that criminals should be treated as pa- 
tients. Moreover, since the sexual psy- 
chopath laws usually specify that the di- 
agnosis for the court shall be made by 
psychiatrists, they have an economic in- 
terest in the extension of this procedure. 

While psychiatrists have often played 
an important part in the promotion of 
sexual psychopath laws, many prominent 
psychiatrists have been forthright in their 
opposition to them They know that the 
sexual psychopath cannot be defined or 
identified. Probably most of 
atrists in the nation have been 
to legislation; they have everted them- 
selves neither to promote nor to oppose 
enactment. »o 

The function of the 
organize information. 
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the legislature and the public as “science.” 
Although these propositions are all false 
or questionable, they have nevertheless 
been very effective in the diffusion of the 
laws. Bills are presented to the legislature 
with the explanation that these are the 
most enlightened and effective methods 
of dealing with the problem of sex crimes 
and that the states which have sexual psy- 
chopath laws have found them effective. 
Very little discussion occurs in the legis- 
lature. When the bill for the District of 
Columbia was presented in Congress, the 
only question asked was whether this bill, 
if enacted, would weaken or strengthen 
the sex laws; the questioner was satisfied 
with a categorical reply that the bill 
would strengthen them.’^ 

The law is similarly presented to the 
public as the most enlightened and eflfec- 
tive method of dealing with sex offenders. 
After the sexual psychopath bill had been 
drafted m Indiana, the Indianapolis Star 
had the following editorial: 

Indiana today is one step nearer an 
enlightened approach to the growing 
menace of sex crimes. A proposed new 
law to institutionalize sexual psycho- 
pathies until pronounced permanently 
recovered has been drafted by a special 
stale citizens’ committee which helped 
the attorney general’s office to study 
the problem. . • • Such a law should 
become a realistic, practiwl answer to 
the sex crime problem. This type of 
legislation has succeeded elsewhere and 
is long overdue in Indiana 
Tbe diffusion of sexual 
laws, consequently, has 
the following condtnons; a state of fear 
developed, to some extent, by a generat 
„a.ionw.de popular literature 
explicit by a few spectacular sex crimes, 
a scries of scattered and conflicting 
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control and which presents a sexual psy- 
chopath law to the legislature and to the 
public as the most scientific and enlight- 
ened method of protecting society against 
dangerous sex criminals. The organization 
of information in the name of science 
and without critical appraisal seems to be 
more invariably related to the emergence 
of a sexual psychopath law than is any 
other part of this genetic process. 

The most significant reason for the spe- 
cific content of the proposals of these 
committees — treatment of the sex crim- 
inal as a patient — is that it is consistent 
with a general social movement.** For a 
century or more two rival policies have 
been used in criminal justice. One is the 
punitive policy; the other is the treatment 
policy. The treatment policy is evidenced 
by probation, parole, the indeterminate 
sentence, the juvenile court, the court 
clinic, and the facilities in correctional 
Institutions for education, recreation, and 
religion. The treatment policy has been 
gaining, and the punitive policy has been 
losing, ground. 

The trend toward treatment and away 
from punishment is based on cultural 
changes in the society. The trend away 
from punishment in criminal justice is 
consistent with the trend away from pun- 
ishment in the home, the school, and the 
church. The trend toward treatment is 
consistent with a general trend toward 
scientific procedures in other fields, as 
illustrated by medicine, with its tech- 
niques of diagnosis and with treatment 
and prevention based on scientific knowl- 
edge of the causes of disease. The trend 
away from punishment toward treatment 
is not, however, based on a demonstra- 
tion that treatment is more effective than 
punishment in protecting society against 
crime, for no such demonstration is avail- 
able. Also, the fact that the trend in pun- 
ishment is consistent with trends in other 
aspects of culture is not an adequate ex- 
planation of the trend in punishment. A 
general theory of social change must in- 

Herbert Blumer, "Social Move- 
ments.” chap, xxlli In New Ontllne of the 
rrlnrlples of Soclotosry, edited by A. M. Lee 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, 1916). 


elude more than a showing that one part 
of a culture changes consistently with 
other parts of a culture. 

Not only has there been a trend toward 
individualization in treatment of offend- 
ers, but there has been a trend also to- 
ward psychiatric policies. Treatment tends 
to be organized on the assumption that 
the criminal is a socially sick person; de- 
viant traits of personality, regarded as 
relatively permanent and generic, are re- 
garded as the causes of crime. Since the 
time of Lombroso, at least, the logic of 
the typological schools of criminology h^ 
remained constant, while the specific trait 
used as the explanation of criminal^ be- 
havior has changed from lime to time. 
The first school held that criminals con- 
stitute a physical type, either epileptoid 
or degenerate in character; the second, 
that they are feeble-minded; the^ third, 
and current, school holds that criminals 
are emotionally unstable. All hold that 
crime can be caused only by a mental 
pathology of some type. The profes- 
sionally trained persons other than law- 
yers who are employed in the field of 
criminal justice, whether as social work- 
ers, psychologists, psychiatrists, or soci- 
ologists, tend toward the belief that emo- 
tional traits are the explanation of crime. 
This conclusion likewise has not been 
demonstrated, and the body of evidence 
in conflict with the conclusion is increas- 
ing. 

A specific aspect of this trend towara 
treatment of offenders as patients is the 
provision for psychotic and feeble-minded 
criminals. When such persons do the 
things prohibited by criminal law, they 
may be held to be irresponsible from the 
legal point of view and may still be or- 
dered to confinement in institutions for 
the protection of society. All the states 
have some provision for psychotic crim- 
inals, and several have provisions for 
feeble-minded criminals. In some Eur^ 
pean nations the provisions for psychotic 
and feeble-minded criminals have been 
expanded and generalized under the name 
of “social security” laws: some have in- 
cluded sexual criminals under their social 
security measures, and the latter are the 
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direct precedents for the sexual psycho- 
path laws of the United States. 

One of the questions in criminal law 
has been the criterion of responsibility. 
The courts have generally held that 
“knowledge of right and wrong” is the 
most satisfactory criterion. The psychia- 
trists have generally opposed this; they 
have argued that 90 per cent of the in- 
mates of state hospitals for the insane 
can distinguish right from wrong but are, 
nevertheless, legally irresponsible. The 
important consideration, they argue, is 
that the psychotic person has impulses 
which he cannot control and that "irre- 
sistible impulse" should be substituted 
for “knowledge of right and wrong’ as 
the criterion. The psychiatrists, however, 
have not been able to make their criterion 
clear cut for practical purposes. 

The trend away from punishment and 
toward treatment of criminals as pa- 
tients is to some extent a “paper trend. 
Laws are enacted which provide for treat- 
ment rather than punishment; but the 
treatment goes on within a framework of 
punishment, and in many respects the 
punitive policies continue, despite changes 
in legislation. Probation, for 
upheld from the constitutional Pf'O* « 
view as a suspension of punishment rather 


ible impulse” for the criterion of “knowl- 
edge of right and wrong”; and they reflect 
the belief that sex criminals are psycho- 
pathic. The consistency with a general 
social movement provides a part of the 
explanation of the diffusion of sexual 
psychopath laws. 

In the United States the connection be- 
tween the enactment of sexual psychopath 
laws and the development of treatment 
policies is, at best, vague and loose. This 
is obvious from a consideration of the 
distribution of the laws. Three New Eng- 
land slates, one Middle Atlantic state, 
and two Pacific Coast states have passed 
such laws; but the remainder— half of 
all the states with sexual psychopath laws 
—are in the North Central region These 
laws, in fact, have been enacted m a 
solid block of North Central States. Ohio. 
Indiana. Illinois, Michigan. Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota On the other hand, no 
state in the southern, South Central, or 
Mountain regions has a sexual psycho- 
path law These regions also are less com- 
mitted to treatment policies than are the 
regions which have sexual psychopath 
laws. \Vhile this association may be found 
when large regions are compared, it is 
not found when specific states are com- 
oared; New York State, for instance, has 
had an exlens.va 
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rather than the urban mentality. But within the cities there developed movements 
that came closer and closer to the type of planning that became a central theme 
in the early Roosevelt administration. 

In light of this type of analysis, the New Deal — and other similar movements 
— become a culmination of many movements. Consequently, the movement draws 
together many ideological threads, not all of which join in a consistent fashion. 
Movements within any particular general movement may merge for strategic 
purposes, or because their respective purposes are in harmony. Thus the abolition 
movement and the woman suffrage movement were much identified before the 
Civil War in the United States, because many of their leaders and adherents were 
moved by a common equalitarian value. 

But however ill-defined the official program and identity of any movement, 
they may well become more confused once the movement attains some effec- 
tive power. This is partly because a movement which demonstrates any power 
promptly attracts those who see it only as a vehicle through which to gain power 
for themselves. But it is also because the many related movements are likely to 
ally themselves with any movement that shows real power. The ascendance of 
the representatives of various movements led to abundant shifts in policy within 
the New Deal, so that it would be difficult to locate any single consistent ideology 
that was maintained throughout. 

Furthermore, the practical exigencies of enacting the desired reforms place 
the movement in a different position from that of a movement that is not made 
responsible for its actions. Extreme programs are compromised and the move- 
ment becomes more conservative as it now has a commitment to preserve its 
own status quo. Priorities among the objectives of the various allied movements 
also force revisions, as in the early New Deal postponement of strong action on 
race relations in favor of other reforms. 

In short, whether or not a movement has a clearly defined set of values before 
It wmes to power, its access to power is certain to make them unclear. 

Representation of the values. There are many ways in which the logic of a 
movement’s program and the ideolo^ which gives it justification may be com- 
municated. Formal declarations, the speeches of persons thought to represent the 
movement, dramatic actions, and many other devices serve this purpose. But it 
would be an error to view the program and ideology primarily as cognitive mat" 
ters, to be explained in direct language. 

The vital element in the ideology and program is a sense of value, a feeling 
for a certain direction of change. Those who attack particular movements on 
cognitive grounds constantly point to unworkable details in their programs. Fol- 
lowers are not greatly distressed by a certain amount of this sort of criticism, 
since their conviction is that practical details can be worked out as the plan goes 
into operation if only the right kind of people who hold the right kind of values 
are in control. This is to a considerable degree true of movements that have 
had an important impact on history, as well as of minor “crackpot” movements. 

The official spokesmen of movements necessarily share this sense of value and 
the subordination of details of program. It is not surprising, then, that official 
representations of a movement’s ideology are largely taken up with depicting tb® 
movement in terms of values, rather than logical details. It is to be expected that 
the public representations will be more concerned with the arousal of feelings 
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than with rational exposition. Such concentration on feelings may be the sincere 

support™ “ tacdf .o^eJpWMSS 

Following a content analysis of the documents of a series of revolutionary 
movements in France, Jean Belin-Milleron observes this noneognitive charactei^ 
ot the public representations of movement ideology. He attempts to make the 
observation mote precise through a series of generalizations. 


SYMBOLIC EXPRESSIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF POLITICAL CRISES 
Jean BELIN-MtLLERON 


The study of popular political te.sts sup- 
plies useful information to the social psy- 
chologist on what can be called the un- 
derlying collective consciousness. In fact, 
there is found in such interesting docu- 
ments as the addresses and peittjons of 
the revolutions of 1789 and of 1848, as 
also in certain testimonies of 1871, a tech- 
nique of intensive suggestion which ex- 
tends from the well-known of the 

psychoanalysts to a sort of grasp of the 
moral and social universe through the in- 
termediary of the physical universe. We 
shall seek here to discern, in the course 
of a concrete study, the kind of symbol- 
ism into which this political psychology 
is translated, by drawing conclusions from 
the manipulation of unedited documents 
1. Symbolic combhialions — When the 
reasoning contained in the petitions, ad- 
dresses, journals, hand bills, and tracts of 
the revolutions of 1789, 1848, and 1871, 
is examined piece by piece, it proves that 
certain processes of thought are repeated 
with a regularity which allows them to be 
analyzed and classified. We have sepa- 
rated these processes into 3 groups. From 
the start the public mind has Jinked to- 
gether juridical and political ideas — “civil 
liberty,” “constitution,” "democracy,” — 
moral and social notions — “pubhc good,” 
“civic virtue,” “solidarity,” all of which 

Translated by Italph H. Turner from 
Jean Ceifn-Jrilieron, "Les E.xpress/ons Sym- 
boliques dans la. Psycholosie Collective ties 
Crises Polltiquea.” Catilers Internatlonaui 
lie Socfologfe, 10 (1551), pp. 153-^7. Used 
by permission of Aux Editions du Seull and 
the author. 


are ideas that have served as symbolic 
expressions. 

If, as we have done, one prepares a 
staiistica! survey of the values most ap- 
preciated by opinion — for example, polit- 
ical and civil liberty, “people,” "equality” 
—one notes that they are interrelated 
by means of intercalary terms and that 
they are assimilated to each other, what- 
ever their precise signification or the log- 
ical relation m which they figure may be. 
Thanks to the practice of symbolic link- 
age among words, the diverse systems 
that have been used by revolutionary 
thought have, down to a few terms, the 
same symbolic content. It follows that 
political notions cease to be abstract and 
distinct concepts to become poles of at- 
traction which are measured by the mul- 
tiple complements which surround them 
in the collective mind. Moreover, in con- 
crete use one can no longer consider each 
concept as a unity. It is appropriate to 
understand, beyond them and with the 
same logic, the collection of connected 
ideas which is to be interpreted in the 
political psychology of a given epoch. 
Then one sees the technical concepts de- 
velop in Jong chains of ideas and of senti- 
ments which represent symbolic superim- 
positions of the social e.xperience upon 
space and time. 

The study of these experiences can be 
approached thanks to what v\e propose to 
call the statistical method of connections. 

For each great political notion adopted 
as a major idea one uncovers networks 
of connected terms. Their coliation re- 
veals that certain notions are doubled. 
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quadrupled, quintupled, or carried to 
higher powers. The index or frequency of 
these repetitions indicates the intensity of 
the symbolic work which has been ef- 
fected on these words in the collective 
thought. 

A second procedure, necessitated by 
the first, is that of symbolic substitutions 
which serve to bring about a promotion 
of ideas, such as those of people and of 
equality in 1792, 1848, and 1871. Since 
the chains communicate by means of 
common terms which they include, it is 
possible to replace any notion by the 
ideas which are directly or indirectly 
linked in the symbolism of the chains. 
Such is the operation of substitution. To 
substitute equality in the liberty network 
is to replace equality by the collection of 
terms which are linked to it in the revolu- 
tionary symbolism. By these “operations,” 
one is led to writings where repetitions 
are observed again, and consequently to 
a geometric augmentation of the number 
of connections and of frequency. 

Finally, the comparative examination 
of the promotion of ideas from one to 
another of our revolutions shows the ex- 
istence of a third process, reinterpretation. 
This is explained by the psychological 
work accomplished through the process 
we have just studied, but goes beyond it. 
Let us follow its successive articulations. 
From the first the public mind has, in 
1848 and m 1871, linked the terms be- 
queathed to it by the French Revolution 
to a newly appreciated theme. Thus the 
traditional ideas of “liberty” and “equal- 
ity” have been linked to the idea of “peo- 
ple” or to the notion of “economic need” 
in order to introduce the problem of the 
relations between capital and labor. This 
elementary process of coupling which 
serves to bring together two meanings 
separated in historical time, is at the base 
of the social reinterpretation of political 
notions; it is encountered in each line 
written by the petitioners of 1848. Then, 
when the newly appreciated political or 
economic idea introduced through this 
process occupies opinion sufficiently to 
render it relatively Independent from the 
ancient political themes, the phenomenon 
correctly called reinterpretation appears. 


The newly received notion — “people,” 
for example — will be promoted by means 
of the process of substitution described 
above. Let us note that in this case sub- 
stitution will be accompanied by surviv- 
als. As a matter of fact, other terms from 
the traditional ideology, such as “liberty,” 
will remain linked to the term which has 
been promoted in time (“people”), as if, 
in order to preponderate, the latter re- 
quired the support of an ancient notion 
which does not offend the habits of 
thought and can acclimatize a new idea. 
When the idea which must be promoted 
is finally received, one of two things hap- 
pens; either the ancient term which has 
served it as protector disappears, or the 
latter undergoes a reinterpretation in its 
turn. This is what happened when liberty 
and equality became, in popular writings, 
synonymous with the “right to live.” 

Finally, and this will be the last aspect 
of reinterpretation, one witnesses a re- 
turn to the process of multiple linkage 
which has been defined earlier; the ideas 
advanced are linked among themselves to 
furnish mutual support. "Equality” is ad- 
joined to “fraternity,” the “people,” the 
“revolution,” or yet the word “people” is 
adjoined to the trilogy “revolution,” 
“equality,” “welfare.” Thus reinterpreta- 
tion, which appears to us as a phenome- 
non of selection of values, is accompanied 
by a condensation of psychological sig- 
nifications about a small number of 
strongly symbolic ideas. 

The study of these processes gives rise 
to two observations. On the one hand 
terms are connected, in revolutionary 
symbolism, between which no universal 
linkage exists. It follows that the social 
psychologist is not dealing with ideas that 
have sharp contours, such as those of 
logicians and jurists, but with themes of 
varying combinations whose distinctive 
trait is the psychological tension which 
propels them. That is to say, political no- 
tions seen throughout the public mind 
are characterized by a deep practical ori- 
entation which can only be judged by in* 
timacy with the most concrete evidence. 

In the second place, we assert that all 
the terms of the liaisons are ambiguous 
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notions, since they are suspended from 
historical facts which could not have pro- 
duced them, with implications very dif- 
ferent according to whether they are 
placed in 1790, in 1792-1793, in 1848, 
or in 1871, and according to whether one 
observes the requests of the towns or the 
country, etc. The public mind has experi- 
enced this radical uncertainly of the great 
political words — words which are at the 
same time moral; also it has sought in 
certain moments of enthusiasm or of 
crisis to escape from this ambiguity. For 
that purpose it has imagined a use of 
words which is no longer the liaison of 
ideas, but a projection of ideas sometimes 
in the framework of time and sometimes 
in the framework of space. Projected in 
time the ideas we have encountered in 
chains and reinterpretations are absorbed 
in the ideas of historical cycle and of 
progress. Projected in space, they are 
materialized. Let us examine first the for- 
mer process. 

2. Oriented social //me— Time in our 
texts is simultaneously both oriented and 
reversible; it is compatible with human 
intervention in historical events. This is 
seen as early as in the formula of the 
“regeneration” employed in 1789, but 
again in 1848. Regeneration is the refor- 
mation of institutions, opening out in the 
direction of public welfare and using I c 
teachings of the past in view of the fu- 
ture. A forward step, but also a return to 
history; with its highly symbolic charac- 
ter. this expression possesses a consider- 
able force. Another oriented theme s 
that of progress, certainly meaningful fo 
lowing 1848 since the 

dustrialism. After the tramfo rnatrn^ 
which have taken place in , 

“5 Sr'So are 

plSd in live °o"nsdo“JL- 

sodal time, for the > 


again is that of oriented time. On the 
other hand, political, social, and moral 
progress is depicted as being commanded 
by economic transformations. Conform- 
ing to the process of the carrying forward 
of ideas explained above, the term prog- 
ress is introduced here by the traditional 
word “liberty," to which the memorials 
have taken care to connect it. 

The idea of a time with fixed direction 
has introduced a third theme, that of the 
“new era." A phase of material and moral 
civilization has begun which will be dis- 
tinguished from earlier periods by the 
absence of any future regression. “No 
revolution will put an end to it"; for that 
reason it is said that the new order “has 
no precedent whatever in the history of 
the world.” Sometimes this theme is go- 
ing to be developed in political and moral 
actions that we know: “the new era 
which has just appeared . . ■ must be 
for all the French the era of welfare, 
equality, and liberty.'' Or it mobilizes lib- 
erty and fatherland, the "reign of jus- 
tice” and the republic, “political liberty 
and the "government of the people by 
themselves,” or yet the notions of wel- 
fare and humanity, of regeneration and 
fraternity. Sometimes the “era is suffi- 
cient to itself, there is a condensation of 
feelings about this theme; one temaii« 
within the bounds of the formulae^ new 
era ” “new phase of humanity All this 

phr’aseology supposes that “ 

divided into periods of progress, of stag 
nation and regression that ^ * 

there are "epochs of history, as George 
£'d v:^te in April, IS48. Thence m 
our texts, came the sentiment of a his 

r/tc “diliny" and even a dynamtsm m 

the terms used in the P=ttt'U“- P” 
ties “depose" their prejudices, men maren, 
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Jffie wnrid's marehing.” This movemen 
of minds, accelerated by universal sni 
frage is described as a unique 
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tions by introducing the political symbol 
of Republic. The Republic, surrounded 
by the dynamic images of which wc have 
just taken note, will be considered in a 
perpetual state of becoming for the ac- 
complishment of the privileged time 
which is that of progress and of the 
phases of civilization already evoked. This 
becoming is proclaimed to be perpetual, 
“in the sense that there will always be 
the immature in human societies, the 
ignorant and the feeble.” In this both 
dynamic and symbolic perspective of 
themes and of political forms, how docs 
one define a government, the provisional 
government for example? It is a govern- 
ment “to the limit,” as the mathemati- 
cians would say; it is a political form 
which “will never wholly exist,” say the 
petitions or the lampoons. Similarly, to 
define the Republic is impossible; the 
form is not sufficiently hardened, for it is 
carried on the arrow of social time, and 
passes from an inferior phase of human- 
ity to a superior phase. Also one w'ill go 
as far as to say in a language which is 
not itself unrelated to that of certain 
great mystics that the Republic possesses 
“an unknown character” of which “no 
history would be able to give the meas- 
ure.” These many formulae show that 
political notions are very far from the 
sharp concepts which jurists handle, and 
that they must be studied above all by the 
social psychologist who will study them 
in the context of the privileged time 
which already appertains to a desired fu 
ture and which confers on them, as we 
shall see, a characteristic potentiality. 

3. Symbolic spalialization — Let us pass 
to the second factor that we have men- 
tioned, the spatial factor. When they are 
projected in space, political notions are 
materialized. This materialization is espe- 
cially visible in 1848 and 1871. Following 
are several examples. The idea of revolu- 
tion is identified with the idea of work, 
which is materialized: “The revolution,” 
writes one, “has need of work.” Moreover 
the materialization of the revolution takes 
the form of a “portion ‘taken’ at the ban- 
quet of social life.” Or yet socialism is 
represented by a “beacon suspended over 
the abyss” which permits attainment of 


the “promised land.” The Republic is 
identified with the “day” which dissipates 
the “moral night,” or with “the rainbow” 
which follows the storm. Even a moral 
notion such as fraternity becomes an ob- 
ject, it is a “jewel.” Similarly civic virtue 
b corporealizcd as the “stone” which each 
carries to the common work of reform 
which, in its turn, is materialized in a 
“social edifice,” For its part the social- 
ization of private properly is accompa- 
nied by intense materializations: the soil, 
the “portions,” the “shares,” the food 
products reserved to the possessing class 
such as wine, etc. In the course of the 
process of spalialization one endeavors 
on the other hand to encompass social 
history within the Jaws of material bodies, 
such as are enunciated by the physician 
and the chemist. Thus a lampoon claims 
to be supported by the work of the chem- 
ist J. B. Dumas, at the same time as by 
the notions of “force” and of “physical 
attraction” considered as laws of the uni- 
verse, to affirm by analogy that men in 
society obey “the passionate attraction” 
and eight “soul stimuli.” Finally, one 
sees affirmed here and there a mystic ma- 
terialism which incarnates moral forces 
In the stars. Thus one will explain that 
the moon is the principle of evil, of death, 
and that its influence is, in February 1848, 
dominant over a world corrupted by an 
unjust division of wealth. The cosmic ele- 
ment will serve to present the socializa- 
tion of the soil, but it also utilizes in its 
technique the liaisons of ideas that v.e 
have encountered at the beginning of this 
article. One will say that justice, economic 
equality, welfare will be realized only 
with the preponderance of the very foun- 
dation of good which is the sun. 

Such is the spalialization through evo- 
cation of the inanimate world. But it also 
exists in the revolutionary symbolism of 
materializations borrowed from the ani- 
mate world. In this category appears the 
theme of the tree. Bringing back a very 
ancient tradition well known to mytholo- 
gists. the Tcvolutions of 1789 and of 1848 
have planted the trees of liberty, the “oaks 
of liberty,” but the oak has ceased to be 
the sacred plant of immemorial cosmolo- 
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glcs lo become “the social tree.” The free 
is a symbol because in the collective con- 
sciousness there persists a fund of natural- 
ism which is unconscious in the manner 
of a complex. Then beyond the animate 
beings the biological theme of life has 
been used. This word, also endowed with 
a high symbolic value, is associated with 
ideas of revolution, of republic, of people, 
conveying, in the milieu of linkages of 
political ideas, the echo of a residual nat- 
uralism. The dissertations on economic 


and social questions which «e have sur- 
veyed have been very often hitched to 
ideas of nature and of life; it is explained 
that the factors of life which form the 
“soul of the world” have tended to be 
eliminated by money, so much that after 
the struggle of man against natural forces 
must begin the struggle of man against 
the evil forces of society. This serves to 
signify that social understanding is the 
logical sequel to the understanding of na- 
ture. In the prolongation of the latter Is 
opened the “new world of solidarity,” 
which correlatively to the mastery of the 
material universe will bring the moral lib- 
eration of humanity. 

4. Conclusion: the underlying political 
consciousness — In conclusion, let us dis- 
entangle the characteristic traits from the 
course that we have just analyzed. First 


of all what distinguishes the spontaneous 
political consciousness is the orientation 
which is manifest in the symbolism of 
words and of their use. Certainly political 
terms designate social, economic, and in- 
stitutional realities, that the sociologist 
and the historian reveal by monographic 
studies which must be as localized as pos- 
sible in space and time, in order to grasp 
the turns of meaning. But the phraseology 
which holds our attention comports above 
all a considerable mobilization of emo- 
tions, of evocations whose fascinating 
imagery informs the social 
conferning the “SeSZ 


jacent to this imaginative consciousness. 
It is a lyrical and fabulous locale, aes- 
thetic and sociocosmological, in which 
the reality of social conditions, of events 
and of hopes are amalgamated to form a 
structure. This structure can be analyzed 
in terms of connections among words and 
their frequency, in terms of condensed 
themes that can be recognized which as- 
sociate concepts, things, and beings to the 
implications of the political consciousness. 
Taken from real life, these testimonies 
have value as so many projections of an 
underlying mentality. From the start there 
is not any symbolism of political liberty, 
of revolution and of life except as there 
are “secondary elaborations,” we say, bor- 
rowing an expression from the psycho- 
analysts. These elaborations are the con- 
nections of ideas, of sentiments and of 
images which constitute the chains of 
statements that we have indicated. The 
words are sometimes added, sometimes 
substituted one for the other, as to ex- 


haust the orientation of the popular con- 
sciousness. But in these connections there 
is only an imperfect identification, which, 
moreover, is not at all surprising since 
the logician asserts in other domains that 
pore reason itself is “inaccessible.” Hence, 
in our findings come these clear “equa- 
tions,” which make of the supplementary 
and of the intercalary a sort of law of 
political consciousness. These equations 
suppose a conception of number not uni- 
tary but plural, of combinations which 
belong to meta mathematics. 

Let us go further and substantiate a 
use of ideas where opposites are together; 
“equakty” is « all equivalml to Ihe 
••consl.tut.oo.” since the latter installs a 
suffrage by tee. political liberty is a no 
lion deemed contradictory tvhen eco- 
nomic liberty of salary is "o* ^ 
etc. But thete is for each epo* an^ ^ 
the public mind, coexistence of ideas 

which ive have examined and * 

as a whole. It the illogic 
SO suddenly, when one passes to a 
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ent level of the political consciousness, 
to the stage of evocations of real spatial 
collections (cosmo-social), with the 
themes of “work” or of “life.” For there 
the perspective is distorted. The political 
ideas, by being subordinated to a vision 
which is no longer exclusively centered 
on abstract themes, lose a part of the 
symbolic force which masked the dis- 
harmonies and contradictions. Also they 
fall in the field of rational criticism and 
the ambiguity appears. This process of 
combination followed by separation of 
contraries recalls what one observes in 
the history of religions when the neo- 
phyte inserts his experience in a cosmic 
group. Like him, the citizen who nour- 
ishes political and social themes inter- 
nally in the course of an experience which 
is both personal and collective, remakes, 
beyond the conceptual thought, an orig- 
inal synthesis which can be analyzed thus: 

At the base liaisons of concepts with 
powerful images take place; then a par- 
ticular combination intervenes on the het- 
erogeneous symbols; finally, a push to- 
ward cosmo-social wholes unifies (his 
disordered proliferation about a very few 
condensers. In the course of these proc- 
esses the subject, at once both individual 
and collective, which is that of concrete 
documents merges with the conceived ob- 
ject, an image or political idea. In every 
case the states of consciousness are polar- 
ized by the theme which they summarize 
and which they lend to realize more and 
more completely. Let us translate this 
phenomenon by saying that the orienta- 
tion of the imaginative political conscious- 
ness is accompanied by an integration 
into spatialized collections which respond 
to a collective mentality and to a par- 
ticular technique. In fact, the represen- 
tation of political ideas or symbolic 
themes is for the petitioner the represen- 
tation of something which touches both 
him and as his social category. It is a 
matter of a difference of juridical, eco- 
nomic, moral, professional treatment 
which he allocates to the class or party 
or to the nationality to Nshich he belongs. 
What he discerns is a privilege and an 
injustice. To this positive element are 
added the elements of a complex. In ef- 


fect the mentality of the “patriot” of 
1789, like that of the worker of 1848, or 
of the “communard” of 1871, is deter- 
mined by the long powerlessness in which 
the institutions and the customs which 
oppose the expression of his desires have 
kept him. The texts often supply details 
which illuminate this aspect of revolu- 
tionary mentality, shared by an entire 
category of men. A man of this type dis- 
patches his project of reform with the 
conviction that he believes it useful to 
the common welfare and as an “offering 
to the nation,” while adding that he feels 
that he “will not be heard.” Another, a 
peasant secularly pressured by the public 
treasury, petitions by saying that “nothing 
will change.” Others whose mentality is 
wrought in the pressure of the imperial 
regime express a deep pessimism which 
is explained in the last number of Salut 
Public, printed May 23, 1871, in these 
words: “Work without results, misery 
without end. No more hope ...” AH 
these notations do not fail to recall cer- 
tain avowals which characterize the com- 
plexes studied today in psychoanalysts. 
Let us pass to the structure of the libera- 
tors’ themes themselves. The revolution- 
ary experiences them as potentials. The 
themes of liberty, of fraternity, of the 
people, draw positive or negative solu- 
tions, while in another connection each 
historical event — ^Federation, invasion, 
fall of the July monarchy or of the Em- 
pire, and also each minor happening — ■ 
seems to correspond in advance to the 
interrogations posed by the collective 
consciousness and to take its place 
among the implications of potential 
themes. In this perspective one compre- 
hends more completely the symbolic 
technique in its role of combining notions 
and of integration in cosmo-social wholes. 
This technique represents a mental work 
undertaken at the same time in reality 
and in the imaginary. In following the 
mental work through expansion and con- 
traction of conceptual linkages, one can 
restore the exploration of the moral world 
by the underlying collective conscious- 
ness. Studies that we follow in the do- 
main of the social psychology of myths 
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have shown us that these processes an- investigations of the collective mentality 
swer to a more general scheme of the beneath the clear consciousness. 


An ideologist for the French Syndicalist movement, Georges Sorel, makes this 
noncognitive character of movement values the explicit justification for the myth 
of the “general strike.” Dedicated to a revolutionary socialism and despising 
“parliamentary socialism” as an insincere surrender to capitalist forces, he urges 
that all socialist energies be devoted to spreadmg the doctrine of one general 
strike which will paralyze all society. Sorel’s work is of interest here not because 
of his particular brand of socialism, but because of his analysis of the noncopi- 
live character of mylh. Only a brief excerpt is included here to suggest the line 
of thought developed in his book, Reflections on Violence. 


the myth of the general strike 

Georges Sorel 


. . . Syndicalism endeavours to employ 
methods of expression which throw a full 
light on things, which put them exactly 
in the place assigned to them by their 
nature, and which bring out the whole 
value of the forces in play. Oppositions, 
instead of being glozcd over, must be 
thrown into sharp rel.ef if desite U> 
obtain a clear idea of the Syndicalist 
movement; the groups which are strug- 
gling one against the other mus e * 
as separate and as compact as 
in short, the movements of 
masses must be represented in su 
that the soul of the revolutionaries may 
receive a deep and lasting impression. 

-STese results could not be Pr^ - 
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thus no longer any place for the recon- 
ciliation of contraries in the equivocations 
of the professors, everything is clearly 
mapped out. so that only one inte^e- 
talion of Socialism is possible ms 
method has all the advantages which m- 
tecral*’ knowledge has over analysis, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Bergson; and 
perhaps it would not be possible to cite 
another example which would so per- 
fectly demonstrate the value of the la- 
mous professor’s doctrines. 

The possibility of the actual realiza- 
lion of the general strike has been much 
discussed; it has been slated that the So- 
cialist war could not be decided in one 
single baltle. To the people who think 
themselves cautious, practical, and scien- 
liBc the difficulty of setting great masses 
of the proletariat in motion at the same 
moment seems prodigious; >|;=y 
alyzed the difficulties of detail which such 
an enormous struggle ' 

There is no process by which the 
future can he predicted sciemilically, nor 
“r„?e which enables us to ducuss 
whether one hypothesis about t"" 

than another; it has been proved by IM 
many memorable examples 'hat the great- 
.•«t men have committed prodit,ious_ 
rots in thus desiring to make predict, ons 
about even the least distant 

And yet without leaving the P«s®nt. 
mtbout reasoning about this future, w 
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seems for ever condemned to escape our 
reason, we should be unable to act at all. 
Experience shows that the framing of a 
future, in some indeterminate time, may, 
when it is done in a certain way, be very 
effective, and have very few inconven- 
iencest this happens when the anticipa- 
tions of the future take the form of those 
myths, which enclose with them, all the 
strongest inclinations of a people, of a 
party or of a class, inclinations which re- 
cur to the mind with the insistence of 
instincts in all the circumstances of life; 
and which give an aspect of complete 
reality to the hopes of immediate action 
by which, more easily than by any other 
method, men can reform their desires, 
passions, and mental activity. We know, 
moreover, that these social myths in no 
way prevent a man profiting by the ob- 
servations which he makes in the course 
of his life, and form no obstacle to the 
pursuit of his normal occupations. 

The truth of this may be shown by nu- 
merous examples. 

The first Christians expected the return 
of Christ and the total ruin of the pagan 
world, with the inauguration of the king- 
dom of the saints, at the end of the first 
generation. The catastrophe did not come 
to pass, but Christian thought profited so 
greatly from the apocalyptic myth that 
certain contemporary scholars maintain 
that the whole preaching of Christ re- 
ferred solely to this one point. The hopes 
which Luther and Calvin had formed of 
the religious exaltation of Europe were 
by no means realized; these fathers of the 
Reformation very soon seemed men of a 
past era; for present-day Protestants they 
belong rather to the Middle Ages than to 
modern times, and the problems which 
troubled them most occupy very little 
place in contemporary Protestantism. 
Must we for that reason deny the im- 


mense result which came from their 
dreams of Christian renovation? It must 
be admitted that the real developments of 
the Revolution did not in any way re- 
semble the enchanting pictures which cre- 
ated the enthusiasm at its first adepts; 
but without those pictures would the Rev- 
olution have been victorious? . . . 

The myth must be judged as a means 
of acting on the present; any attempt to 
discuss how far it can be taken literally 
as future history is devoid of sense. It is 
the myth in its entirely which is alone 
important: its parts are only of interest 
in so far as they bring out the main 
idea. . . , 

The strike throws a new light on all 
this; it separates the interests and the dif- 
ferent ways of thinking of the two groups 
of wage-earners— the foremen clerks, en- 
gineers, etc., as contrasted with the work- 
men who alone go on strike — much better 
than the daily circumstances of life do; 
it then becomes clear that the administra- 
tive group has a natural tendency to be- 
come a little aristocracy; for these people. 
State Socialism would be advantageous, 
because they would go up one in the so- 
cial hierarchy. 

But all oppositions become extraordi- 
narily clear when conflicts are supposed 
to be enlarged to the size of the general 
strike; then all parts of the economico- 
judicial structure, in so far as the latter 
is looked upon from the point of view of 
the class war, reach the summit of their 
perfection; society is plainly divided into 
two camps, and only into two, on a field 
of battle. No philosophical explanation of 
the facts observed in practical affairs 
could throw such vivid light on the situ- 
ation as the extremely simple picture 
called up by the conception of the gen- 
eral strike. 
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Control movements and 
power orientations 


^’ERsistence, prominence, and power of the membership and of 
their organization often come to be the effective criteria of success in a social 
movement. The objective of gaining some power, recognition, or special status for 
the movement as a whole may be more important than other objectives in direct- 
ing the movement’s course. Programs of societal reform may be sacrificed or 
modified in the interests of the group’s recognition and power. Ideologies may 
either be flexible so as to fit in with changing strategic considerations or may be 
designed merely to justify the claims of power and recognition that the group 
is making. 

The simplest instance of such an orientation, a movement devoted to dom- 
inating the larger group or society of which it is a part while leaving its value 
objectives flexible or undefined, w'e shall call a control movement. We shall first 
discuss the control movement in general, and then examine po\ver-orientations 
within other types of movements. 

While the control movement is the simplest case of dominant power orienta- 
tions, we shall also discuss two related kinds of movement. First is the movement 
whose principal objective is to oppose and defeat another movement. To the 
degree to which defeat of the other movement comes to exceed in importance 
the values at issue, we shall speak of the counter-movement as a power-oriented 
type. Second, there are movements to sever ties with a dominant group or to 
achieve some’ separation or autonomy within the dominant group. When tlie pre- 
occupation with reducing or eliminating the power of the dominant group by 
achieving some degree of separation exceeds other objectives in imnorinnce. we 
361 
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may speak of the separatist movement as another power-oriented t>’pe. We shall 
discuss this latter type, as exemplified in political splinter movements, ethnic and 
racial minority movements, and sectarian religious movements, at some length. 

Control movements. Some of the best-known illustrations of the control move- 
ment include many of the national dictatorships, urban movements that cul- 
minate in political “machines,” “palace” and military “revolutions” such as those 
frequent in South America, and recurring factional movements for control within 
established organizations of many sorts. From an examination of these and other 
examples, it is apparent that such movements may operate in two rather con- 
trasting ways. On the one hand, they may operate like the dictatorships of mod- 
em Europe on the basis of an extensive mass support. Many political machines 
likewise depend upon their ability to “deliver the votes” and function quite 
openly. On the other hand, some control movements depend upon concealing 
their activities and even their existence from the mass and achieve control through 
strategic infiltration and the surprise coup <V6tai. 

( 1 ) Control movements of the latter sort which are not dependent upon mass 
support begins within groups that already possess important power that is lim- 
ited in scope. Such movements are frequently military revolts in which officials 
use their control of the armed forces to capture the state machinery as well. 
Military coups d’6tat are often spectacular when they finally culminate, but com- 
parable movements consisting of an economic elite extending their control to 
the political sphere, or of a political elite expanding their power, or of a church 
elite pursuing economic or political domination, may proceed almost unnoticed 
at the time. 

Since such movements are the work of those who already hold some legitimate 
power, their success normally reflects a strongly embedded cultural tradition 
that provides justification for such extension of power. Societies in which power 
is conceived as incorporating a responsibility toward the governed provide less 
fertile soil for such movements than those in which power is regarded chiefly 
as a prize. On the other hand, when the possession of certain types of power is 
defined in the cultural tradition as evidence ot superior worth or superM.tural 
sanction, this circumstance facilitates any movement to extend such power to 
other areas. For example, the Western European tradition of “noblesse oblige” — 
that nobility implies obligations toward one’s inferiors — is an obstacle to the 
military coup d'etat. However, the Protestant-Capitalist tradition that the pos- 
session of wealth is evidence of superior personal worth facilitates movements 
among the economic elite for the control of political and even religious power. 
The latter tradition justifies the control movement in its activities and makes the 
power-holders in other spheres receptive to influence from the economic elite. 

If such elite control movements arc to operate in secrecy they must also mo- 
nopolize the means of mass communication. Thus, control of the press by the 
economic, military, religious, or political elite facilitates such movements. But 
elite control movements may also operate successfully in fairly open struggle 
under certain conditions. A mass conviction that shifts in power “up there” make 
no difference to the life of the ordinary man provides the background for a non- 
interventionist spectator attitude. Indeed, those who resist the coup d’etat may 
be viewed as unnecessarily prolon^g the crisis and delaying return to normal 
activities. Likewise, an aristocratic tradition that keeps the masses from ever 
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luchlri""" •“ " ofi” policy when 

such elite power stru^les are taking place. ^ 

ciePif 'P*; to monopolize the agen- 

nrts communication, the control movement resorts to mass sanction for 
ts activities and attempts to manipulate mass support as one of its weapons 
^uch movements range from those inspired by elites seeking to extend their 
power to those originating among groups that lack legitimate power. Two condi- 
lons appear to be essential if control movements dependent upon mass support 
are to develop and succeed. First, there must be some weakness in the estab- 
hshed power, frequently produced by a divisive rivalry among the various elites, 
becond, the masses must Jack effective organization through which to determine 
and register their interests in a continuous manner. 


Except when there is no established power, control movements appealing to 
mass support succeed in large part because of the support they receive from one 
or more of the established elite groups. In the rivalry among elite groups one 
faction sees the budding movement as a weapon which can be used against its 
rivals. The movement acquires access to established power through making bar- 
gains with such a faction. Without such access it would be difficult to overcome 


the inherent advantage of those already in power. The support of Hitler by the 
wealthy Junkers, for example, provided resources that made the Nazis more 
than just one of several competing parties. Political machines often receive sur- 
reptitious support from ambitious “insiders” among the established elite and 
from business groups who hope to gain more favorable operating conditions from 
the machine. 


Emil Lederer refers to “the amorphous masses” as the indispensable basis of 
modem political dictatorship. Large masses of people without respected leader- 
ship and stable group affiliation may be unable to assess the promises and claims 
extravagantly made. Unrepresented and unheard by society’s legitimate power- 
holders, they are susceptible to movements that pretend to some special interest 
in them. Without effective channels of discussion with other groups they are 
unable to take note of the contradictory promises made to these other groups. 


The pattern of private dealings with groups in power and public gestures to 
those lacking all regular channels of influence have been characteristic of the 
political dynasties, such as that of Huey Long in Louisiana, and of the big city 
political machines. Through frank bargains with minority interest groups and 
through a ward organization which maintains a personal kind of contact with 
the otherwise unrepresented individuals, the machine incorporates people info 
an organization that appears interested in their individual needs. Frequently the 
most intense personal loyalties are evoked. . . ■ 

The control movement is generally a highly centraltzed, authoritarian organ- 
ization making up for its lack of sanctioned respectability by evidence that it 
can take decisfve and drastic action where eatabKshed authorities apf«ar to act 
with indecision and compromise. Frequently, elaborate pathological ezpJanations 
are offered to account for susceptibility to these control movements. However, 

.n the of .a SeSread feeling that (a) conditions could no. be n™ch worse 

than they are, and that (b) ™ drastic 

lc&n.‘’r widespread attitude of cynicisn. toward the stated programs of all 
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organizations will conceal ideological differences between the power-oriented and 
the more value-oriented organizations, so that the apparent ability of a move- 
ment to act becomes the foremost consideration. 

The conditions conducive to such mass attitudes have been described fre- 
quently. In one such discussion, J. O. Hertzlcr stresses the part played by a 
disruptive crisis in facilitating dictatorship. His discussion anticipates in certain 
respects our later treatment of the movement built around a conspicuous leader. 
However, the dictator is a special type of leader, one who tends to exalt power 
in his person and to employ his power ruthlessly to maintain his control. 


CRISES AND DICTATORSHIPS 
J. O. Hertzler 


Most nations have had some kind of “one 
man rule” at some time during their his- 
tory. Dictatorship has been a common 
and recurrent form of this type of rule. 
Among some ancient peoples, a dictator 
was provided for under certain conditions 
by the constitution; in the overwhelming 
proportion of instances, however, the 
would-be dictator, usually with the as- 
sistance of a clique or party, and at the 
opportune time, seized power which he 
wielded arbitrarily. In most cases, such 
dictatorial power has been held in an un- 
orthodox, irregular, illegal, or extralegal 
manner, by the post facto invention of 
some fiction of regularity or constitu- 
tionality, or by belated approval involv- 
ing some strained constitutional interpre- 
tation. 

The present writer has examined some 
thirty-five instances of this latter type of 
dictatorship selected from ancient Greece 
and Rome, from Europe since the Middle 
Ages and up to the World War, from 
Latin America in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, and from postwar Europe and the 
Near East. These various historical and 
contemporary dictatorships have revealed 
many peculiar individual variations, as 
determined by their own particular times, 
the developmental stage of the country in 
which they appeared, their unique re- 
gional differences, their exceptional men, 
and the conditions as reflected concretely 
in their cultural traits and patterns. This 
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is what one must expect among all nat- 
ural phenomena, even those of the same 
type, regardless of whether they fall 
within the physical, biological, or social 
realm. At the same time, it is equally 
evident from the case analyses of this 
larger study that dictatorships have many 
striking and frequently recurring uniform- 
ities. Of primary significance in this paper 
is (he fact that dictatorships, regardless 
of their constitutional or unorthodox na- 
ture, are a pattern of control which the 
logic of circumstances often tends to 
thrust upon people when certain crisis 
conditions prevail. 

TUe Crisis Situation. The members of 
human societies are subjected to a variety 
of crises to which adjustment must be 
made. Crises induced by nature and indi- 
vidual life crises have been abundantly 
treated. More important from the point 
of view of this paper are the crises which 
develop from various social processes and 
have as their precipitating factors such 
things as financial panic and depression, 
invasion, war, revolution, civil strife, folk 
depletion, the breakdown of strategic in- 
stitutions, and so on. These have been 
important and recurrent throughout his- 
tory, they have affected social processes 
and social structures profoundly, but 
there is available very little competent 
and comprehensive analysis, either of the 
processes involved or the group adjust- 
ments necessitated by them. An attempt 
will be made here to synthesize and sup- 
plement the fragmentary material now 
available. 
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A certain degree of disorder, confusion 
and inadequate functioning of the social 
machinery appears to be endemic in all 
societies. Certainly no group or society 
functions perfectly. In fact, we must look 
to Utopias for conceptions of societies 
perfect in structure and function. How- 
ever, this endemic disorder and inade- 
quacy does not mean that a crisis situa- 
tion exists. All societies can absorb a 
considerable amount of failure and dis- 
content relative to existing institutions 
and conditions. Most social processes are 
carried on with fairly satisfactory results, 
there is no general feeling of unrest or 
insecurity or dislocation, and there are 
no demands for radical measures of read- 


whether the incubation of factors has 
been gradual or fairly sudden, the ele- 
ments making for social disorganization 
have precipitated and the trend has 
reached a climactic stage. The social 
structure seems to be disorganized; series 
of problems present themselves which 
seemingly are insoluble by the old or ex- 
isting social machinery — at least, in its 
disorganized state. There is serious dis- 
turbance of the habits, customs, values, 
and working life-patterns of the group. 
The functional efficiency of existing in- 
stitutions and the conventional patterns 
of control are lessened or lost entirely. 
The old control personnel, deep in its 
ruts of tradition and established practice. 


justment or willingness to support them. 
Like the human body, human sodeties 
can and must endure many minor ail- 
ments and much tinkering. 

\Vhile one cannot definitely determine 
the precise point at which what might be 
called “normal” disorder and confusion 
becomes abnormal, it can be said that a 
society must have a considerable amount 
of breakdown and inadequacy in its ex- 
isting machinery to produce a crisis sit- 
uation. We have a crisis only when we 
have a striking excess of incapacity, ineffi- 
ciency, and insecurity of existing rulers 
and machinery. Furthermore, as LaPiere 
states. 

No circumstance, however unusual, 
is a crisis unless it is so defined by hu- 
man beings; that is . . - the individ- 
uals involved must either be aware of 
the danger which is actually ^ 

else must believe that danger is pres- 
ent. 

The social crisis is due to the 
gration, the over-rapid expansion o 
or mor; of the strategic parts of the sc^al 
system. The disintegration may be a grad- 
ual accumulation of socially ^ 

occurrences which eventually d^sUoy the 
old equilibrium. Due to some dramat^^ 

event, the people concat- 

situation. On the other band, 
enation of circumstances, ^ 
pected internal or externa e ’ ^ 

Lour with gre.. rapi-Uy 
people into a panic. In 


is unable to cope with the situation. 

Then ihe time comes when the group 
defines the situation as a crisis, tensions 
heighten to the breaking point, suppressed 
fears become panic, and everyone is 
aware of insecurity, but is helpless The 
people are projected into the world of the 
unknown; they are at their ivits' end The 
ordinary and expected has been replaced 
by the extraordinary and unexpected. 
Fear becomes widespread, confusion and 
disorder reign; morale disintegrates Many 
individual crises are induced Chaos seems 
to threaten. Problems of survival, group 
solidarity, and welfare become of para- 
mount importance The dangers of irra- 
tional and precipitate action are greatly 
increased. The suffering people want es- 
cape or release from the crisis situation. 
Matters cannot be allowed to become 
worse, they must, if possible, become bet- 
ter. There is a demand for solutions, for 
order, fixity, and security, and a tangible, 
even though temporary, program of ac- 
tion. The great majority are willing to 
Dav a price for these. . „ , 

The Demand lor Regimental Behavior. 
Obviously such unprecedented dtsorgam- 
zalion cannut be prepared for rn the or- 
Banizattotr of the Merely. Hence, iri a 

Ssis situation, the group (trrds ttself uu 
able to effect a collectite solution of the 
SsHy eonrplreated problem of reorganr- 
Jion. At the same time, there u the 

apparent need of concenlratrrrg po«er 

aid control in order to eentralrze plan 
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ning and facilitate orderly and construc- 
tive procedures. The situation takes on 
the characteristics of a military emer- 
gency. The entire community cannot 
function as a debating and voting society; 
it must be organized and marshalled for 
quick and decisive action. Stern discipline 
and absolute hierarchy of personnel cul- 
minating in a generalissimo is essential. 
In brief, a system of regimental behavior 
must be established. A befuddled and 
fearsome mass in time of crisis is nearly 
always ready, nay anxious, to give over 
control to anyone who gives evidence of 
ability to wield it efficiently. This situa- 
tion, in turn, both demands and provides 
the opportunity for a leader or a cohesive 
minority group which offers a ready-made 
formula of social procedure and which 
promises a dynamic attack upon the prob- 
lems. Hence, in time of crisis, a leader 
and his aides, either by invitation or by 
insinuation of themselves into the aitair, 
are often gratefully accepted and per- 
mitted to arbitrarily reestablish the rou- 
tines of social life. In times of disorder 
and distress, the benefits derived from the 
ruthlessly forceful organization of strict, 
unquestioning discipline often more than 
outweigh the benefits of liberty in the 
opinion of the people. 

Crises Preceding Dictatorship. Prac- 
tically every dictatorship examined has 
been preceded by a period of confusion 
and emergency which terminated in cri' 
sis. In the times preceding the ancient 
Greek and Sicilian dictatorships, we note 
class antagonisms, civil war, ever-present 
threats of barbarian invasions, economic 
distress, rival cities, widespread violence. 
Preceding the Romans — Marius, Sulla, 
Caesar, and Augustus — there was civil 
war and foreign invasion, unequal distri*. 
bution of wealth, mongrel and hungry 
populations, poverty, devastation, piracy 
and brigandage, expensive, and not often 
successful wars, rival cliques, sensational 
intrigue, revolts of gladiators and slaves, 
riots, conspiracies, and massacres. In th^ 
“age of despots” in the fourteenth to thQ 
sixteenth centuries, we find eastern and 
central Europe aflame with the Hussite 
revolt, the oncoming Turks were threaU 
cmag awJ there waj 


unrest and ferment; civil war between 
Guelf and Ghibelline, between city-states, 
and between plebeians and aristocracy 
flourished. The quarter century preceding 
Cromwell’s dictatorship is a story of 
struggle between king and commons, dis- 
solution of Parliaments, violations of the 
Petition of Rights, unsuccessful military 
exploits, religious strife, insurrection in 
Ireland, strife between king and Parlia- 
ment, and successive civil war. From a 
bankrupt treasury, a paralyzed monarchy, 
an incessantly turbulent nobility, warring 
religions, a people gaining neither wealth 
j}or Yiheriy, and a state internationally 
embarrassed, one comes to Richelieu’s 
absolutistic administration. Behind Robes- 
pierre and Napoleon Bonaparte, there is 
the whole train of events which precipi- 
tated the French Revolution, and the con- 
fusion of the Revolution itself, with its 
conflict between Jacobins and Cordeliers, 
Girondists and Constitutionalists, its 
Reign of Terror, its defeated armies un- 
der the Directory, its coalition of powers 
against France, not to mention increased 
poverty, recurrent mob rule, and eternal 
confusion. Louis Napoleon is preceded 
by a corrupt public service, crushing tax- 
ation, economic depression, the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and much political bungling 
by Cavaignac and others. 

The Latin American dictators almost 
without exception came into power dur- 
ing crisis or times of emergency — civil 
war and rampant factionalism, plotting 
Juntas, invasion or threat of invasion, 
revolution, machinations of politicians, 
disorganized national finances, feeble and 
ephemeral existing governments, warring 
petty caciques and caudillos. 

The postwar dictators of Europe and 
the Near East almost without exception 
capitalized on the chaos and travail — so- 
cial, economic, and political— of that un- 
happy period. Most of us have lived 
through it all. A vast flood of literature, 
far too extensive to attempt listing, has 
further informed and misinformed us. The 
story need not be retold. However, while 
the specific ingredients of the crises pre- 
ceding the different dictatorships, ancient, 
mediaeval and modern, varied consider* 
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ably, as did the dictatorships themselves, 
all reveal certain common types of social 
disintegration. 

In this first stage of dictatorship, we 
usually find most of the following unset- 
tling factors in operation: (1) economic 
weakness and dislocation, in the form of 
depression, inflation, bad harvests, short- 
ages of the necessities of life, impaired 
standards of living, frightened capitalists 
and business men hesitant to undertake 
new enterprises or to continue with the 
old; (2) international complications, for- 
eign war, the pressure of war, military 
catastrophe, a prostrating or “mutilated” 
victory, or the harrowing state of a post- 
war period; (3) revolution or civil war, 
or the threat of either, violent class cleav- 
ages, hatreds and clashes, and the shaky 
condition of the ruling classes; (4) the 
breakdown or serious impairment of po- 
litical institutions, weak and vacillating 
rulers, the loss of confidence in the list- 
ing governmental agencies, the multipli- 
cation of factions and parties, or the 
political illiteracy or ineptitude of the 
people as a whole; and (5) personal dis- 
organization, psychological upheaval, 
moral breakdown, and low morale oi 
considerable numbers of the people. 

The close relationship bet'veen r^olu- 
tion and dictatorship should be noted par- 
ticularly. As cases in point, we might 
mention the dictatorships of Cromwell. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Louis 
numerous Latin-Americari 
Russian dictatorships, and, to a d^re . 
that of Hitler. Daring and after » 
tion, the moderate,, first m 
many mistakes. One 
is in control. The masses may 
but they do not know how to “e it. 
seat of power shifts haek 

right to left Leadershtp^^^^ 

altogether. Eventually, t ^companied 

fidence which precede J J Tte 

the insurrection nave v 
people have misfired, there is 

the revolution has t fearful and 

bleak suffering, the pe P order 

feel impotent, they is on 

desperately. In gener . j 

the verge of di inligrating: 

dtviduals have known is o 
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they are confronted by vast incompre- 
hensible menaces. The fear which befalls 
people in such circumstances is paralyz- 
ing; it leaves no room for action. Self- 
assertive tendencies are inhibited or seem 
to be entirely futile. Sources of informa- 
tion are inaccessible; programs of action 
cannot be formed or initiated in any 
known and tried manner. 

In fact, dictatorship practically pre- 
supposes a condition of crisis and emer- 
gency prior to its establishment. Without 
crisis the dictatorship would be neither 
possible nor necessary. If the crisis situa- 
tion did not exist, it is quite reasonable 
to assume that the ordinary constitutional 
governors or administrators would be 
functioning through the standard and es- 
tablished machinery of control Every- 
thing would be running smoothly: people 
would not feel distraught or insecure; 
propagandists would sing in vain their 
siren song of revolutionary change in in- 
stitutions and location of power; the peo- 
ple would staunchly resist any extralegal 
assumption of power. 

The Demand for Deliverance. For 
three hundred years, the Church of Eng- 
land has had in its litany this supplica- 
tion: “From famine, from battle and 
murder and from sudden death, from all 
seditions, privy conspiracy and rebellion. 
Good Lord deliver us.” If the Good Lord 
seems to be rather remote and otherwise 
preoccupied in time of crisis, a lesser de- 
liverer is demanded and arranged for, or 
he is given his opportunity. 

At such times, people have temporarily 
set aside their devotion to their cons l u- 
tions and their normal political mstitu- 

IfoL In order .0 wealher .hg cns» and 

restore order and routine, they have de 
liberaldy asked a strong «n^omeIun« 
a wise and experienced man, or 
di,T=:.o assoma aaolusive 
power On other occasions, when 5““ ^ 
Ls eonspienons^ly 

man, often a power. In 

torsbip. 
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In ancient Greece and Rome, constitu* 
tional provision was made for a dictator 
in time of crisis or emergency. In Thes- 
saly of the fourth century b.c., the office 
of tagus was technically one carrying ty- 
rannical or dictatorial authority to which 
an outstanding leader, usually a member 
of the predominant noble family, was 
elected in order to pursue a foreign war 
or to deal with some crisis of vital im- 
portance. With the passing of the stipu- 
lated emergency, he retired to private life. 

In the ancient Roman Republic, the 
“dictator” was a recognized official legally 
appointed to deal with a crisis so excep- 
tional and so pressing that it could not 
be dealt with by ordinary governmental 
agents operating through familiar consti- 
tutional forms. These emergencies most 
frequently grew out of the threat of in- 
vasion, civil strife, financial disaster, or 
administrative deadlock. At such times, 
the citizens voluntarily surrendered their 
liberties to a strong man. The Senate de- 
creed a suspension of the ordinary checks 
and balances of the constitution and the 
consuls were ordered by the Senate to 
appoint one person to whom was given 
absolute power {Imperium) for the dura- 
tion of the crisis, It was thus a regular 
constitutional procedure for exceptional 
times. The title “dictator” by etymology 
meant “one who can speak with great, 
indeed, irresistible, force, one who can 
command and compel obedience and need 
not try to persuade.” The old Roman 
motto was, “Let the public safety be tho 
first law.” 

The office was bestowed in solemn, 
legal fashion, by means of a special cer- 
emony held in the dead of night. Though 
the power was absolute, the tenure was 
temporary. When the task was completed, 
the constitutional agencies of control and 
administration were again put into effect. 
Thus, when Rome’s army was threatened 
with destruction by the Acquians, the 
Senate immediately appointed the vener- 
able Cincinnatus (519-439 D.C.), a grand 
old patrician, as dictator. He gathered n 
Roman army, surrounded and captured 
the enemy, forced them all beneath the 
yoke of submission, returned his array to 
Rome in triumph, laid down his office, 


and after a total lapse of sixteen days 
again enjoyed the retirement of his farm. 

During the three centuries, beginning 
with 501 B.c, when the office was first 
established, and ending with the last in- 
stance of its use in 201 b.c,, Rome had 
eighty-eight dictatorships. These dictators 
could not retain office beyond the legal 
term of the consuls by whom they were 
appointed, nor in any event could they 
function for more than six months. At 
the expiration of their term, an account- 
ing of their acts had to be made to the 
Senate. Thus, while acting extraconstitu- 
lionally, they were doing so by conslUu- 
tional mandate in order to preserve the 
constitution. This old “constitutional” dic- 
tatorship — the original form, incidentally 
— practically came to an end with the 
Hannibalic Wars. 

The greater portion of the unorthodox, 
unconstitutional, or self-appointed dicta- 
tors were gratefully accepted by the peo- 
ple as saviors and deliverers. After the 
Battle of Actium, which brought a cen- 
tury of chaos to a close, the Roman Sen- 
ate, with the approval of the people, 
accepted Octavius as the revered chief. 
Presently, he was made imperator for life 
and was offered the dictatorship which 
he refused but which he exercised, never- 
theless. After matters in Florence had 
been going from bad to worse for gen- 
erations and collapse was impending, 
Cosimo de Medici, one of the city’s lead- 
ing citizens, on October 6, 1434, was 
hailed by people and government as “the 
patriot whom the Republic delighted to 
honor.” In 1 649, nearly everybody iu 
England was agreed that the one hope 
for a strong and stable government rested 
on Oliver Cromwell. When Napoleon 
Bonaparte had himself made First Con- 
sul on the 18th Brumaire, after ten years 
of turbulence, France was willing to sub- 
mit its destiny to his mastery. After the 
bloody days of June, 1848, Louis l^a- 
polcon was called back to France. During 
the next three years, though opposed by 
the deputies, he was permitted to en- 
trench himself. On December 2. 1852. he 
was proclaimed emperor, and the people 
■were ready to allow another Napoleon 
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3n imperial dictator— to do their ruling 
for them. 

In 1814, Francia of Paraguay was 
chosen dictator by the national assembly 
and three years later he was made “per- 
petual" dictator. After the Revolution of 
1877 in Mexico, PorGrio Diaz was the 
autocrat, the benevolent tyrant, who or- 
ganized order out of chaos. On March 1, 

1920, the Hungarian National Assembly, 
after war and Bolshevism, elected Horihy 
as “Protector of the Magyar Republic.” 

Though Mussolini, like many another dic- 
tator, “dressed" the situation in his own 
behalf, the Italians accepted him. Why? 

Because he acted and gave the people to 
Understand that he was halting anarchy 
and establishing order. In December, 

1923, Kcmal Atatiirk, who had already 
distinguished himself by his brilliant mil- 
itary exploits, was elected president and 
allowed to set up one of the most notably 
Constructive dictatorships of modem 
times. In 1923, Reza Khan of Iran, after 
a series of order-producing military and 
political successes, resigned as Secretary 
of War. The inhabitants of various prov- 
inces and cities rose en masse demanding 
that he withdraw his resignation, which 
he did. Soon he made himself Prime Min- 
ister. On December 13, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed Reza Shah Pahlevi and the Pah- 
levi dynasty became possessor of the 
Persian Peacock Throne. It is generally 
conceded that the establishment of Primo 
de Rivera’s dictatorship m Spain on Sep- 
tember 13, 1923, met with the approval 
of the majori’ty of the peupiV, ernt if stib- 
mitted to the Cartes, it would have been 
constitutionally adopted. When old Gen- 
eral Josef Pilsudski rode into Warsaw 

on the morning of May 12, 1926, to stop c^ynsel is silenced by a single authorita- 

what he called the “suicidal fooling,” he - • -• 

found the bulk of the army, the workers, 
the poorer peasantry, and the lower twid- 
dle classes behind him. Early in 1928, 
the thirty-nine year old professor^ of 
finance, Dr. Oliviera Salazar, was invited 
to the Portuguese capital, and his ojm 
terms for taking over the financial dic- 
tatorship of the country were gladly 
granted. When he converted this info a 
political dictatorship as well in July, 19S2. 
almost no protest was voiced. 
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Abel’s German case histories, covering 
the period from the end of the War to 
the time when Hitler came into power, 
reveal the longing of the people for a 
strong man to unify their divided and 
chaotic sentiment and action. On January 
30, 1933, when Adolf Hitler was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Reich, he was 
accepted by the majority of the people 
who m turn were receptive to Nazi agi- 
tation. When General Metaxas, the Gre- 
cian Premier, was faced on August 3, 
1936, with the painful necessity of choos- 
ing between anarchy and dictatorial con- 
trol, he decided upon the latter. In gen- 
eral, people of all parties welcomed the 
change, accepted his authority with re- 
lief, and hoped that he would rule with 
an iron will 

In times of social disorganization, such 
as have been outlined above, political dic- 
tatorship is a form of coercive accommo- 
dation in which a reign of concentrated 
power IS established which inflicts its con- 
trol upon the whole population. The pro- 
spective deliverer is often accepted on his 
own terms. 

The "Leadership Principle.” Closely 
related to the above is the underlying sig- 
nificance of leadership per se in crisis 
Personalities, as Sims points out, are the 
most elemental forces that society knows. 
When policies, programs, or established 
social machinery fail, people dissolve their 
emotional and intellectual tension by fall- 
ing back upon that ultimate factor, per- 
sonality. “By the acts of one man society 
thus seeks (0 ftnrait the achernisc ast' 
breakable impasse." Not only are the feel- 
ings and desires of the group focused upon 
solution, but the confused, multiple 


live voice and the conflicting procedures 
are submerged by a single clearewf, auda- 
cious line of action. At such times, people 
invariably not only accept but even wel- 
come the imperious “strong man” with 
his reassuring self-confidence, his willing- 
ness and readiness to make decisions by 
hU own fiat. Underlying this is the “lead- 
ership principle." Loewenstein makes the 
observation that 

As the “leadership principle" works 
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automatically by its inherent spell . . . 
it becomes a sort of abstract force dis- 
sociated from its personal embodiment, 
and the ascendancy of the leader is 
easily established. [Again] . . . the 
person of the “leader” or in some cases 
of the rival “leaders,” is less important 
than the leadership principle itself. 

The Messiah or Savior state of mind 
is almost a universal reaction to a crisis 
situation. The Jews throughout the last 
2500 years have lived in a state of per- 
petual crisis. During all this time and to 
this day, they have cherished the idea of 
a comms MessiaK. Applymg this principle 
to the dictator, we note that he frequently 
becomes an almost mystical symbol of 
authority, leadership, and national great- 
ness. In various dictatorships, there has 
been a tendency to look upon the dictator 
as a Messiah, to develop a ruler cult, and 
to deify the dictator. In recent years Mus- 
solini, Kemal Ataturk, Pilsudski, Lenin, 
and Hitler have been discussed among 
their people as Messiahs, and so accepted 
by some. Miss Spearman states that. 

The hero-myths which appear In so 
many parts of the world suggest that 
the fantasy of a beneficent all-powerful 
savior is one which arises in the minds 
of many peoples in face of disaster. 
[She is of the belief that] The cult of 
the dictator in the modem state seems 
to have as its foundation the same im- 
pulse or impulses as the deification of 
the Hellenistic monarchs and of Au- 
gustus. 

In this connection, Rostovzeff is con- 
vinced that the cult of Augustus grew up 
spontaneously and was not imposed from 
above. There is much justification for the 
article published a few years ago with the 
suggestive title, “Stalin as Ikon.” Modern 
scholars are of the belief that the deifica- 
tion of leaders has not been simply a form 
of flattery, but has arisen in part from a 
genuine psychological impulse. 

The official propaganda itself of many 
dictatorships suggests that there is a de- 
sire for a powerful and irrepressible ruler. 
Not only does it not refrain from calling 
attention to the overwhelming position of 
the dictator; it actually exaggerates his 
all-pervading influence, and asserts the 


joy, the dignity, and the worth of obeying 
him. Thus do the distraught and humili- 
ated individuals merge themselves with 
something which is assertive, powerful, 
and reputedly invincible. 

This tendency is crystallized in the 
titles assumed or given — titles which stim- 
ulate loyalty, focus allegiance, and make 
childlike submission a joy as well as a 
duly. Thus, Caesar was made consul, dic- 
tator for life, and Pontifex Maximus; Oc- 
tavius was made princeps and then “Au- 
gustus” (the revered); Cosimo de Medici 
was called “Pater Patriae” after his death; 
Cromwell was given the title “Lord Piu- 
tector” for life; Mussolini is “II Duce” 
and Hiller is “der Fiihrer”; Kemal Ata- 
tiirk in 1922 was given the title “Ghazi” 
(the Victorious) and later "Ataturk” 
(Chief Turk); in 1929, Gomez of Vene- 
zuela was given the ill-deserved title, “El 
Benemerito” (the Well-Deserving). 

Appropriating the Crisis. While there 
always are ambitious men who seek to 
grasp personal power, achieving it ordi- 
narily is a rather slow process. Most socie- 
ties in normal times have regular routines 
for selecting their leadership. However, in 
a crisis situation with its unsettled con- 
ditions, with the people conditioned to 
expect anything and ready to follovv an 
imperious, all-promising deliverer, the 
business of appropriating the crisis by 
an ambitious and often unscrupulous 
would-be dictator is greatly facilitated. 
But even then, the crisis situation does 
not automatically produce a dictatorship. 
From the Greek Tyrants to Franco, the 
greater proportion of the dictatorships 
have been caused quite as much by the 
tactics of the would-be dictator and his 
clique or party as by the crisis conditions. 
Most dictators, dominated by their “will 
to be dictator," have deliberately sought 
power. Furthermore, they have been able 
cleverly to seize and capitalize existing 
conditions, manipulate, direct and crystal- 
lize them, exaggerate them, or even fo- 
ment or revive crisis conditions, in order 
to create a demand for their own particu- 
lar brand of incisive and arbitrary savior- 
hood, or to justify it. It is quite conceiv- 
able in many cases, notably in tbe case 
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of Russia, Italy, and Germany among the 
recent dictatorships, that half the emer- 
gency would have disappeared if the 
would-be dictator had commanded his 
shrieking followers to cease their nefari- 
ous activities. Significant also is the di- 
abolically clever enlistment of hatred 
against a minority which has long served 
as a traditional scapegoat, or the presen- 
tation as a whipping dog of some new 
b6te noir within or without the group. 
This safely channelizes antipathetic emo- 
tions and deflects attention from the real 
issue. 


and accept his flamboyant ideology is a 
means of compensating for the sense of 
inferiority and frustration. 

By their ideologies, the would-be dic- 
tators soothe the distraught people, “cure” 
their panicky state of mind and feelings 
of humiliation, flatter and exalt them with 
great ideals and objectives, and even pro- 
vide outlets for their masochistic and sa- 
distic tendencies. Throughout the ideolo- 
gies, there run such appealing phrases as 
Napoleon's “Grand Empire," Louis Na- 
poleon’s “Restoration of the Empire,” the 
Lalin-Americans' “Liberation," “Unifica- 


Especially to be emphasized is Ihe fact tion,” •'La Restatiracionr “Pacification,” 
that the would-be dictator has been aided "Cmra Relmbitiladora:' the Bolshevik's 
in developing and appropriating the crisis “Dictaloiship of the Proletanat,'' Beth- 
by small but effective pressure and action len’s “Hungary for the Magyars, Mus- 
groups, often including semiprivate ar- solini's 'The Resurrecuon of Ancient 
mies and police. Cromwell's New Model United. World-Conlrolling Rome Kemal 
Army. Napoleon's army groups, the or- Ataturk's “Modernization of Turkey and 
ganizations wanting Louis Napoleon, the his ‘Turkey for the Turks, * 
Bolsheviks in Russia, the Fascist bands of “Polonization" and “National Reconstruct 
Italy, Pilsudski’s “Defensive,” the Nazi lion.” and Hiller’s Cleichschaliung and 
bands in Germany, and the army cliques his “Chosen people” philosophy, 
in Spain, are but cases in point. Such The final confirmation of the fact that 
groups work for the dictatorship and its dictatorship usually is seized is evidenced 
causative revolution; they direct the crisis ihe almost universal use of the coup 
toward dictatorship. They are relatively Under cover of crisis, while the 

small, well-organized, single-minded, well- crowds mill and muddle, the crucial gov- 
disciplined, and readily maneuvered. Be- emmeotal and military offices are taken 
ing dominated by a feeling of “special forcibly, usually with some spectac- 

election,” often fanatically devoted to the dramatic gesture— Pisistratus 

leader, and conscious of a definite pur- (he Acropolis, Sulla marching on 

pose, they are able to make quick and ^3^53^ crossing the Rubicon, 

final decisions, act decisively, push forcibly dissolving Parliament, 

through to the goal, and Napoleon overthrowing the Directory on 

rather easily. They thus make Ppss'b e the Brumaire. Gomez taking posses- 

achievement of that "brilliant sion of Miraflores Palace. Kemal Af^urk 
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They are Machiavellians, or as Crane 
Brinton aptly puts it, they are not philoso- 
pher-kings, but philosopher-killers. 

In general, dictators are not the kind of 
men who would be ruling in more norma! 
times. On the whole, whether we like to 
admit it or not, they are abler than those 
necessary in more normal times. Many 
men can fit into a well-organized going 
concern, but the man who can organize 
chaos must be a genius of a sort. So these 
men who appropriate a crisis and become 
dictator combine in themselves diabolical 
cleverness, arrogance, the love for In- 
trigue, unscrupulousness, a bent toward 
strategy, and fanatical idealism, along 
with hard-shelled realism, and the ability 
quickly to utilize every advantage. The 
crisis provides the opportunity for the 
would-be dictator, but successfully to ap- 
propriate it takes great abilities — of a sort. 

Conclusion. \Vhile crisis or alleged 
crisis is not the guarantee of dictatorship, 
it is its only raison d’etre. No one knows 
this better than the successful dictator 
himself. Therefore, he must always act as 
if an emergency existed. He must and 
often does manufacture emergencies to 
justify his own existence, especially in the 
form of war and war scares, and by his 
activities as an “institution wrecker,” as 
Max Aseoli puts it. There is also the 
temptation for him, as for other adminb- 


trators and executives, to assume that a 
state of emergency always cxbis; hence, 
there is too much use of the concentra- 
tion of power principle and the develop- 
ment of what might be called the execu- 
tive “frame of mind.” Translated into 
Pennsylvania Dutch, this means that dic- 
tators come to think of themselves as be- 
ing “Hcavengesent.” 

When the dictator finds that such an 
interpretation of the situation is no longer 
accepted by the people, he has one of 
three choices: (1) he may try to convert 
hb rule into a dynasty as Augustus and 
Reza Shah Pahlevi succeeded in doing, 
and as Napoleon Bonaparte and Loub 
Napoleon tried to do; or (2) he may ar- 
range to die, in bed, before the emergency 
passes, as did Cromwell, Richelieu, Lenin, 
Pilsudski, Gomez, and Kemal Ataturk; 
or (3) he may leave quickly before the 
“break” comes, preferably under cover of 
darkness, for Paris, that haven of ex-abso- 
lutists and other dispossessed rulers, as 
did Diaz and several other Latin-Amer- 
ican dictators. Olherwbe he will suffer: 
(a) forcible detention or exile; or more 
likely, (b) be the victim of hb own favor- 
ite device, namely, sudden and violent 
“liquidation.” Why? Because thus far in 
history, when a society has achieved nor- 
mality, it has discarded its dictators and 
set up a system of “checks and balances.’ 


Growth of control tendencies. Within any movement there is likely to be a 
fairly continuous struggle between value-orientations and power-orientations. As 
a consequence, many movements which originate with the promotion of a clearly 
sensed value undergo transformation untD the value objectives are extensively 
subordinated to power objectives. There are three major ways in which such a 
change may occur. 

First, a strong belief in the unlimited worth of a movement’s objectives tends 
to provoke the attitude that any means are justified by the ends to be gained. 
The acquisition of power seems to be a much easier way to accomplish the aims 
of the movement than the slow process of winning a favorable public and getting 
constituted authorities to accept the movement program. To some extent, an 
extreme dedication to the movement — an inability to understand how anyone 
could disagree with its aims except through ignorance or willfulness — is a natural 
product of highly developed esprit de corps and morale. Such an altitude makes 
the members and leaders impatient with value-toned discussions of what methods 
are proper and what are not. Even when leaders are inclined to search their 
consciences regarding strategy, the demands by members for immediate and 
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tangible accomplishments may force decisions in terms of power, irrespective of 
their consistency with the movement’s values. Such compromise of principle 
probably occurs in every movement to a degree, but frequently it extends far 
enough that the value-orientations sink into the background of movement de- 
cisions. 


Second, a movement may be taken over or subverted to power considerations 
by outsiders who see its potential usefulness to themselves. A movement of any 
considerable strength immediately has to contend with many efforts to “capture” 
it for power purposes. But even movements that represent only small minority 
interests have nuisance value or a potentially crucial influence when major forces 
are balanced. Consequently opportunists seek to capture the movements and 
trade concessions of policy for personal gain. It has been noted that many of the 
small political movements in the United Stales have lost their distinctive ideolo- 
gies in this manner. Starting with a fairly radical viewpoint and commanding a 
small but vigorous body of supporters, the movement becomes important enough 
to trouble the leaders of the major parties. As skflled opportunists work them- 
selves into key positions, the sharp edge of the radical doctrine becomes blunted 
until eventually it becomes almost indistinguishable from that of more estab- 


lished groups. . -1 ui ♦ 

Third, certain kinds of opposition so narrow the range of tactics available to 
a movement that it has no alternative other than to adopt elTective means iw- 
spective of their immediate consonance with the values of Uie movement, ihe 
movement that is regarded as revolutionary by the society m which it operates 
is in this position, as we have pointed out earlier. If a revolutionao- movement 
is to achieve any appreciable measure of success in the face o re p 

tices, it must develop an extensive strategy and employ tactics th« more va 
oriented movements avoid. Adherence to a carefu l y 

weakened by internal division, questions of pub ic ““V«Mity or matter of 
sentiment. It is for this reason that some of the clearest and stic 

ments of movement strategy are to be found in rovolubonajy literam . 

The international communist movement, for example ^"ll™ oons ““their 
egies for organization and for the .he 

purposes in great detail. The pre-eminen p .. gjj^Qng Marxist 

movement is evidenced by the fact that some about 

groups have occurred about ™,h .he Bolshevik revolution 

differences in values to be promote . “Seizure of power is the point of the 

of 1917, Lenin is said to have commented Semummpoive 

uprising. Its political task ^"f^Inply a form of control movement, how- 

The revolutionary "’“vement is py^ revolutionary movement than 

ever. While PO'vK-orientations loom la displaced in 

in most value-oriented types, the displaced, we should expect to see 

the typical revolutionary 8™“?' .jervatization and a move toward respecta- 
successful infiltration followed g’ ^ eonsiderations the unacceptable ide- 

bility. From the standpoint of shee acceptability after the initial slrengh 

ology should be softened fo . , Bu. .he communists in the Uni 

has been built untas Suteorg^ i" 

States operating w because of continued promotion of a Ihre S 

have suffered severe setbacks occa 


ideology. 
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They are Machiavellians, or as Crane 
Brinton aptly puts it, they are not philoso- 
pher-kings, but philosopher-killers. 

In general, dictators are not the kind of 
men who would be ruling in more normal 
times. On the whole, whether we like to 
admit it or not, they are abler than those 
necessary in more normal times. Many 
men can fit into a well-organized going 
concern, but the man who can organize 
chaos must be a genius of a sort. So these 
men who appropriate a crisis and become 
dictator combine in themselves diabolical 
cleverness, arrogance, the love for in- 
trigue, unscrupulousness, a bent toward 
strategy, and fanatical idealism, along 
with hard-shelled realism, and the ability 
quickly to utilize every advantage. The 
crisis provides the opportunity for the 
would-be dictator, but successfully to ap- 
propriate it takes great abilities— of a sort. 

Conclusion. While crisis or alleged 
crisis is not the guarantee of dictatorship, 
it is its only raison d'etre. No one knows 
this better than the successful dictator 
himself. Therefore, he must always act as 
if an emergency existed. He must and 
often does manufacture emergencies to 
justify his own existence, especially in (he 
form of war and war scares, and by his 
activities as an “institution wrecker,” as 
Max Ascoli puts it. There is also the 
emptation for him, as for other adminis- 


trators and executives, to assume that a 
state of emergency always exists; hence, 
there is too much use of the concentra- 
tion of power principle and the develop- 
ment of what might be called the execu- 
tive “frame of mind.” Translated into 
Pennsylvania Dutch, this means (hat dic- 
tators come to think of themselves as be- 
ing “Heavengesent.” 

When the dictator finds that such an 
interpretation of the situation is no longer 
accepted by the people, he has one of 
three choices: (1) he may try to convert 
his rule into a dynasty as Augustus and 
Reza Shah Pahlevi succeeded in doing, 
and as Napoleon Bonaparte and Louis 
Napoleon tried to do; or (2) he may ar- 
range to die, in bed, before the emergency 
passes, as did Cromwell, Richelieu, Lenin, 
Pilsudski, Gomez, and Kemal Atatiirk; 
or (3) he may leave quickly before the 
“break” comes, preferably under cover of 
darkness, for Paris, that haven of ex-abso- 
lutists and other dispossessed rulers, as 
did Diaz and several other Latin-Amer- 
ican dictators. Otherwise he will suffer; 
(a) forcible detention or exile; or more 
likely, (b) be the victim of his own favor- 
ite device, namely, sudden and violent 
“liquidation.” Why? Because thus far in 
history, when a society has achieved nor- 
mality, it has discarded its dictators and 
set up a system of “checks and balances.” 
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consciences regarding strategy, the demands by members for immediate and 
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tangible accomplishments may force decisions in terms of power, irrespective of 
their consistency with the movement’s values. Such compromise of principle 
probably occurs in every movement to a degree, but frequently it extends far 
enough that the value-orientations sink into the background of movement de- 
cisions. 


Second, a movement may be taken over or subverted to power considerations 
by outsiders who see its potential usefulness to themselves. A movement of any 
considerable strength immediately has to contend with many efforts to “capture” 
it for power purposes. But even movements that represent only small minority 
interests have nuisance value or a potentially crucial influence when major forces 
are balanced. Consequently opportunists seek to capture the movements and 
trade concessions of policy for personal gain. It has been noted that many of the 
small political movements in the United States have lost their distinctive ideolo- 
gies in this manner. Starting with a fairly radical viewpoint and commanding a 
small but vigorous body of supporters, the movement becomes important enough 
to trouble the leaders of the major parties. As skilled opportunists work them- 
selves into key positions, the sharp edge of the radical doctrine becomes blunted 
until eventually it becomes almost indistinguishable from that of more estab- 


lished groups. 

Third, certain kinds of opposition so narrow the range of tactics available to 
a movement that it has no alternative other than to adopt effective means iw- 
spective of their immediate consonance with the values of the movement, ine 
movement that is regarded as revolutionary by the society m which it operates 
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Power and strategic considerations. No movement can progress far without 
some deliberate formulation of the strategy for gaining power. The value-orienta- 
tions will dictate the general outlines within which strategy may be formulated. 
If the value lies in some improvement of democratic political processes, the 
strategy will have to be formulated chiefly in terms of legitimate democratic 
political process. If the value lies in the attitudes of people, the strategy will have 
to center about communicating effectively to the masses and eliciting individual 
demonstrations of loyalty to the new values. 

However, whether blueprinted in advance or strictly ad hoc, some genera! 
strategy must determine specific tactical decisions in every movement. A general 
strategy will deal with such matters as when to invest all its resources in a par- 
ticular move and when to make only token effort. It may be considered good 
strategy, for example, for a minority political party to invest all its resources in 
one precinct so as to elect one official rather than to push equally in all areas 
with the probability of getting none elected. Questions of when to compromise 
and when not to do so will also have to be governed by broad notions of strategy- 
The desirability of coalitions among movements will likewise have to be weighed. 

Strategy has often been called an “art” rather than a “science.” By this state- 
ment it is generally meant that no rigorous set of rules can be devised to deter- 
mine “best” strategy because of the complex variation in situations to which it 
must be applied. At the same time it is supposed that a person through experience 
can gain a “sense” of what is good strategy whereby he makes right decisions 
without himself being able to state fully the principles governing his judgment. 
Whatever truth there may be to such a conception, there have been a few care- 
fully developed statements which are designed as general guides in the strategy 
of power. The historically famous formulation by Niccolo Machiavelli applies 
gecifically to a group already in possession of power and seeking to retain it. 
However, many of MachiaveUi’s principles can be applied to the attainment of 
power by a movement. Recently a general formulation of power strategy has 
been developed in mathematical terms. Although the complete formulation is 
highly technical, a number of efforts have been made to apply portions of it to 
speeme practical problems. We shall present one such statement, which relates 
the theory to the problem of movements engaged in power struggles. 


STRATEGY AND SOCIAL POWER: SOME PRELIMINARY 
FORMULATIONS 
Gideon Sjoberg 


Social power > — the ability to direct other 
persons toward one’s own goal is a fun- 

damental element in social organization. 
This subject is of major import for the 
modem world with its many groups, all 
striving to gain special advantages. One 


Reprinted by permission of the South- 
western Social Science ,VssocIaUon, from 
Sonthwestern Social Science Qnarterly, 83 
( 1953 ), 297 - 303 . 


facet of the general problem of power is 
particularly significant: What is the kind 
of social action, or more specifically the 
strategy, employed by special interest 
* The concept, “power," Is used here to 
encompass that of authority. Certain theo- 
rists have distinguished between power and 
authority, authority being an Institutional- 
ised form of power. This, however, does not 
appear to be a valid distinction. It seems w 
the writer that social power can only ^ 

wielded if It Is to a desree Institutionalised. 
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groups^ in achieving and/or maintaining 
power in a competitive social order? Little 
attention has been given to this question. 
Up to now, studies of strategy in social 
relations have had to rely upon such con- 
cepts as those formulated by the militaiy 
theorist, von Clausewitz.* Although a 
number of scholars, Macbiavelli, Weber, 
Merriam, Mosca, and more recently Lass- 
well and Bierstedt,^ among others, have 
added measurably to our understanding 
of the problem of power, their treatment 
of strategy is incomplete. Fortunately, re- 
cent theoretical developments, especially 
those of John von Neumann and Oskar 
Morgenstem,* although still overlooked 
by many social scientists, offer a basis for 
explaining the social action of individuals 
and/or groups under conditions of com- 
petition. 

In their book, von Neumann and Mor- 
genstem have taken games, e.g., poker 

»Itarl von Clausewitz. On War, trans. by 
O. J, Mattbljs JoIIea (New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1943). Although this book con- 
tains a few important concepts, these have 
not been carefully formulated. 

* Nlccolo Machtavelll. The Prince, trana. 
by W. K. Marriott (New York. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co, 1925), H. H. Qerth and C. 
Wright Mills (trana. and eds.). From Max 
IVebert Essays In Sociology (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1946). Charles 
Edward Merriam, Political Power (New 
York: Mcaraw-KIll Book Company. Inc., 
1934); Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, 
trans. by Hannah D. Kahn (New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939). 
Harold Lasswel] and Abraham Kaplan. 
Power and Society (New Haven' Yale Unl- 


and “matching pennies,” as prototypes of 
social situations. They suggest that their 
theory can be applied to economic rela- 
tions— especially those of the market 
place. And although their concepts have 
not generally been utilized to explain so- 
cial action m other areas of societal com- 
pefiRon, these concepts have definite im- 
port for the analysis of social power. 

The von Neumann and Morgenstern 
study derives the principles of strategy 
mathematically Possibly this is the reason 
that their theory has not received due 
recognition among social scientists Also, 
at the present stage of inquiry such a 
mathematical treatment of complex so- 
cial data is impossible. However, a liter- 
ary rendering of some of the concepts 
which have been derived for simplified 
models, and the application of these to 
specific social situations, should be profit- 
able. This will be attempted herein. Of 
course, the ensuing discussion suffers 
from a number of limitations. In translat- 
ing these mathematically formulated con- 
cepts into verbal form a great deal of 
preciseness and rigor is sacrificed, and 
many of the nuances of the von Neumann 
theory have had to be disregarded.^ Also, 
as presently constituted, it is essentially 
a static iheory and furihermore is not el' 
together satisfactory for games where 
there are three or more players “ Finally, 
it describes an ideal pattern which is only 
approximated by the actions of persons 
or groups in a complex society; ^ yet, no 
theory can do more than this. 

Some of the ideas presented in The 


Versify 1‘ress, ISSO): JJotwt Bjerslefll. “An 
Analysla of Social Power," American Soci- 
ological Review, XV, No. 6 (December. 
1950), pp. 730-38. 

* John von Neumann and Oskar Mor- 
genstern, Theory of Games and Economic 
Beliarlor (2nd ed. Princeton; Princeton 
University Press, 1947). For simplified dis- 
cussions of this theory see; J. MarschaX. 
"Neumann’s and Morgenstern’s Nmv Ap- 
proach to Static Economics,” Journal ox 
Political Economy, LIV, No. 2 (April 1946). 
pp. 97-116; Kenneth J. Arrow, "Mathemat- 
ical Models In the Social Sciences," in mn- 
fel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell. The 
Policy Sciences (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951), PP. J29-54; John Mc- 
Donald. Strategy In Poker, 

■War (New York: TV. TV. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950). 


Tke<rry <?/ Games, including the main 
principles of strategy, are sketched below. 
Next two case studies are offered; these 
empirically attest to the feasibility of in- 
terpreting social action in competitive sit- 

5 Therefore, such refinements as those 
presented by J. C. C. McKJnsey, Introdoc- 
tion to the Theory ot Games (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc, 1952) 
are not considered in this discussion. 

• Ibid, pp 303f, 355fr. Here other limita- 
tions are discussed 

XA number of critics have argued that 
the von Neumann theory is not particularly 
applicable to social data. However, some of 
these writers have used as their yardstick 
the criterion that a theory should account 
for all the "facts " 
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uations according to the von Neumann 
strategy. For only if a player subscribes 
to these rules of action can he expect lo 
achieve power against a rational oppo- 
nent. 

A game is defined by the set of rules 
which describe it. Its component elements 
are called moves; these are either per- 
sonal {the choice of the player) or de- 
pendent upon chance. The game has a 
specific duration, after which the spoils 
of victory are allocated. Von Neumann 
and Morgenstern describe this game math- 
ematically; the description forms the basis 
for a set of axioms from which their 
major concepts are derived. Thus, their 
axioms are not merely arbitrary defini- 
tions but are constructed upon empirical 
reality: the game. 

The authors further simplify the game 
by introducing the concept of strategy. 
T^is is the over-all "plan” of the game 
(it might also be considered a set of per- 
sonal moves). In the von Neumann game 
there are a finite number of strategies; 
one of these is selected by the participant 
before the game begins. Now, even a per- 
son in a social order must devise some 
general plan of action prior to the incep- 
tion of actual competition: a “good” 
strategy can not be predicated solely on 
day-to-day reasoning. And although, the- 
oretically, the number of strategies avail- 
able to an individual in a social situation 
may be infinite, they are in practice in- 
deed limited. Furthermore, a player in a 
game, by selecting a strategy in terms of 
mathematical expectation, is able to ac- 
count for chance factors.* Finally, the 
von Neumann player is rational. As such 
he is willing to “maximize” his gain, 
which is considered in terms of numerical 
(monetary) utility. In this paper, how- 
ever, the von Neumann and Morgenstern 
notion of utility has been interpreted 

8 The manner In which Individuals in a 
society view situations Involving uncer- 
tainty is a difficult problem. The writer 
doubts that this kind of action Is based 
solely on mathematical expectation. How- 
ever, the ramifications of this Issue can not 
bo considered here. It Is sufficient to note 
that this theory makes provisions for the 
“chance factors.” 


more broadly, i.e., in terms of social 
utility.® 

Essential to the formation of a rational 
strategy are the concepts of the minimax, 
randomized strategy, and coalitions. First, 
the minimax. In sharp contrast to certain 
classical theories of social action, the von 
Neumann theory rigorously shows that a 
player should not expect to achieve the 
greatest possible gain. This could only be 
accomplished in a so-called Robinson 
Crusoe society where nature alone is ex- 
ploited. In a competitive social situation 
with two or more players, no single player 
controls all the variables. In undertaking 
to secure optimum satisfaction, a player 
must, if he acts rationally, take into ac- 
count the potential strategies of his op- 
ponent. Therefore, a “good” strategy, 
which maximizes a player’s gain, is one 
which seeks not the greatest possible gain 
but an outcome between the maximum 
and minimum: the minimax. Thus, the 
advantaged player endeavors to achieve 
the minimum of the maximum, his oppo- 
nent the maximum of the minimum. In a 
game or social situation in which both 
players possess equally good strategies 
and where one’s loss is another’s gain, 
both, if rational, would in the end attain 
the same value. 

To many social scientists, especially 
those who have been imbued with the 
twentieth-century belief that the main 
area of scientific investigation is “irra- 
tional action,” this emphasis upon ration- 
ality may be unacceptable. Yet, signifi- 
cantly, von Neumann and Morgenstern 
demonstrate that if a player’s goal is to 
acquire gains in a competitive situation, 
he must play rationally; irrational action 
works to the advantage of the opponent. 
As will become apparent in the case stud- 
ies, this applies to competition in the so- 
cial order as well. 

A second, and most unique, contribu- 
tion introduced by The Theory of Games 
is the concept of mixed or randomized 
strategy — a pattern of action which is 
pursued when a player lacks complete 

•JustlffcaUon for this view Is given to a 
degree by von Neumann and Morgenstern 
themselves, op. clt., pp. 17t-78, In their 
discussion of the Holmes-Morlarty episode. 
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the game. Thus, in order to avoid having 
his strategy detected . a player does 
not, as previously, choose his strategy, 
but he plays all possible strategics and 
chooses only the probabilities with which 
he is going to play them respectively. 

« ♦ • By this device the opponent cannot 
possibly find out what the player’s strat- 
egy is going to be . . .” Of course, un- 
der certain conditions only a single or 
“pure” strategy is feasible; this would be 
assigned the probability of one and the 
other strategics probabilities of zero. 

Just what implications does this con- 
cept of randomized strategy have for the 
student of povi-er? Obviously, members of 
a society do not sit around choosing 
probabilities. However, just as in poker, 
blufting is practiced. The kinds of ruse, 
secrecy, or deceit emploj’ed will s'ary ac- 
cording to the rules of the “game.” “ A 
person will engage in this inconsistent be- 
havior in order to conceal his real inten- 
tions, or strategy. His actions thus become 
less vulnerable to attack, and his oppo- 
nent Is kept “ofT-balancc.” *• 

Finally, coalitions are an integral ele- 
ment of good strategy in many games 
with three or more players. The problem 
of coalitions, however, has many ramifi- 
cations, only a few of which are men- 
tioned here. First of all, rational players 
realize that they can secure as great a 
gain and possibly more by cooperating 
with others. Therefore, in many competi- 
tive social situations, just as in gam^, 
coafitions arise. But ffiey are inker'^any 
unstable and as such can easily be upset. 

In order to secure a partner, a player 
must refrain from demanding too great a 
share of the gain: otherwise, the potential 
partner will seek an alliance with some- 
one else and the overdemanding player 


10 von N-eumann and Morffenstern. op. 

reco&njzed the role of such -tVoUT 

crecy m -vm-n acUon- 

m. -e ?ree Pr»a. 

of mixed 1,^ 

account the element of 
emphasized by von Clausewltz. 


and Morgenstern demonstrate, especially 
for three-person games, just how stability 
can be achieved— the so-called “solution." 
But these “solutions” represent a rather 
delicate equilibrium and thus appear to 
be diHicult to maintain. 

Now that the primary components of 
good strategy — the mmimax, randomized 
strategy, and coalitions — have been de- 
scribed, thetr empirical validity must be 
determined. The following case studies 
illustrate the actual operation of these 
principles in a societal context. Here the 
players are groups rather than individuals. 
Although this introduces a complicating 
factor, it should not perceptibly detract 
from the results of the anal>sis 
Case study no I : The struggle between 
Robert A Taft and Dwight D Eisen- 
hower for the 1952 Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination revealed the actual op- 
eration of strategy in politics This 
competition in the political arena had 
much in common with a game Rules 
(both legal and informal) were present 
according to which the contest was car- 
ried on. In the struggle to achieve power 
the two combatants had to secure dele- 
gates; this corresponds to the monetary 
reward in, for instance, poker. To attain 
his end, each candidate had at his com- 
mand a number of strategies from which 
to choose In theory these were infinite, 
but in practice they were quite limited. 
Now, no successful politician works out 
his strategy simply as events unfold; in- 
stead, every attempt is made by means of 
an over-all plan to anticipate future de- 
velopments But, as in many games, the 
outcome of a political contest may be in- 
fluenced by chance occurrences. Even 
after a strategy has been selected, the pos- 
sibility exists that it may go awry. Radio 
commentators and newspaper columnists, 
in reporting trends within the Republican 
Convention, frequently prefaced their re- 


la Most of this material is rather 
fcnowledse* ft can be found In 
daily newspaper. However, The >>« , 

Times, The Chrtsffan feefenee , 

>DW8week were the writer's principal 
sources. 
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marks with the reservation, “uncertainly 
is ever present in politics." 

Without an elaboration of all the his- 
torical details, it can be noted that during 
most of the campaign for the Presidential 
nomination Taft was the leading candi- 
date. He commanded a favorable position 
because of a well-organized political ma- 
chine; much of the Republican Party 
was from the beginning Taft-controlled. 
Eisenhower began as a much weaker can- 
didate even considering his important 
primary victories. 


The question arises: What were some 
of the “mistakes” made by Taft which 
cost him the nomination? Von Neumann’s 
principle of the minimax is of real im- 
portance in understanding this problem. 
For it appears that if any single action led 
to Taft’s defeat, and, conversely, Eisen- 
hower’s victory, it was Taft’s failure to 
conduct his campaign according to the 
minimax rule. Taft undertook to secure 
the greatest possible number of delegates 
m certain Southern states where he had 
almost complete control of the Republi- 
can Party machinery. Particularly at the 
yarmus state conventions, the Taft organ- 
ization offered (at least publicly) few 
concessions to the Eisenhower group 
whose source of strength was outside the 
regular party organization. For example 
at the Republican State Convention in 
Texas the Taft group claimed all the del- 
egates: those supporting Eisenhower were 
Mhged to meet in a “rump convention." 
^IS action, however, opened up to the 
Eisenhower forces a new and efieefive 
stralegy— something they had lacked up 
to that lime. The Texas situation, in par- 
ticular. resulted in the leveling of such 
charges as “steamroller” and “big steal.” 
And this became the overriding issue in 
the weeks just prior to the National Con- 
vention. It was exploited by the Eisen- 
hower faction through the media of both 
the press and radio to muster opinion and 
sentiment for their candidate inside and 
outside the Party. Eisenhower’s claim to 
many of the contested delegates was sup- 
ported by many newspaper columnists, 

■ editors, and radio analysts. And what is 
more significant, Taft’s actions were a 


factor in stimulating a great majority of 
the Republican Governors attending a 
conference at Houston to petition the 
National Ck)nvention to vote for the Ei- 
senhow'cr-sponsored amendment which 
stipulated that contested delegates were 
not to be allowed to vote on their own 
seating. All of this unquestionably sers'ed 
to gather some wavering delegates into 
the fold. Thus, it was Taft’s own planning 
which made it possible for the Eisen- 
hower forces to adopt advantageously 
this particular strategy. If Taft had early 
compromised on Texas,** his opposition 
would have had little basis for its charges 
of “dishonesty.” To generalize from this 
incident: the very attempt by an organ- 
ized group to secure the greatest possible 
gain, an irrational act in von Neumann’s 
terminology, leaves open to the opponent 
a strategy which would otherwise have 
been unavailable if the minimax principle 
had been observed. Many students of pol- 
itics have noted the role of compromise 
in political activity, but the von Neu- 
mann theory seems to point up more 
sharply just why compromise is essential, 
even on the part of a rather powerful 
group. 

Further limitations of Taft’s strategj' 
were manifested in the Convention itself. 
His organization, which dominated the 
Convention machinery, voted to bar ra- 
dio and televbion from the Republican 
National Committee hearings on the sta- 
tus of contested delegates. But this at- 
tempt to exercise monopolistic control 
simply lent added support to the Eisen- 
hower strategy. It helped sustain the 
charge that something was really “wTong" 
with Taft’s position. 

The second principle — that of the ran- 
domization of strategy — is apparent m 
most political campaigns, for the partici- 
pants seldom possess complete informa- 
tion about their opponent’s intentions and 

**Taft sought to compromise the Issue 
when the Republican National Committee 
voted to seat part of the Texas Elsenhower 
^up. However, by this time the Elsen- 
hower forces would accept no comprom!-^' 
making cverj- effort to exploit their aJ' 
rantage The Xew York Times, July 3. 13--' 
p. 1; July 5. 1932^ p. 
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strength.*® The Taft-Eiscnhower contest 
utis no exception. Bluffing, for example. 
Was evidenced in the claims, many of 
them exaggerated, which each side ad- 
vanced during the course of (he campaign 
and in the Convention itself concerning 
the number of delegates who were pledged 
to vote for their candidate. But this was 
Only one aspect of more complicated ac- 
tion. For both Taft and Eisenhower ap- 
pear to ha%'e engaged in “double talJc” or 
were indecisive about some key issues. 
At least a few delegates were uncertain 
as to their choice of candidate; one stand 
was designed to appeal to some, another 
position on the issue to appeal to others. 
Furthermore, acting and talking in this 
inconsistent manner served to confuse the 
opponent and to make a position (which 
was as a result rather ill-defined) more 
difficult to assail. 

Coalitions also played an important 
role in determining the final outcome of 
the campaign. Inasmuch as the Eisen- 
hower forces went into the Convention 
as the weaker organization (in terms of 
actual pledged delegate strength), they 
were compelled to seek out other groups 
with whom they could combine in a coali- 
tion against Taft. By effecting an alliance 
with the delegations controlled by such 
weaker candidates as Warren and Stassen 
and by aligning themselves with Summer- 
field and Fine, leaders of the large stale 
party organizations of Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, respectively, the Eisen- 
hower group succeeded in halting Taft’s 
advance.** This coalition was able to 
adopt the so-called “fair play” amend- 
ment, which held that contested delegates 
should not be permitted to vote on their 


own seating. And this victory made it 
possible to seat those contested Southern 
delegates who were pledged to support 
Ebenhower; he was thus practically as- 
sured of winning the nomination. There- 
fore, another element in Taft’s defeat was 
hb inability to build a coalition which 
matched that of his opponent. Finally, 
the rumors just previous to the final bal- 
loting pointed to the instability of politi- 
cal coalitions ” — i.e., Taft was seeking an 
alliance with Warren and Stassen against 
Eisenhower, obviously without success. 
Case studv no. 2. The whole process of 
collective bargaining in union-manage- 
ment relations can be viewed from the 
standpoint of strategy, at least one writer 
has commented upon its similarity to the 
game of poker For collective bargain- 
ing is conducted according to a set of 
rules, both legal and informal And the 
participants are obviously vying for a 
gain; the desire for monetary reward rep- 
resents only a part of the general aspira- 
tion for social power. 

A brief examination of the conflict 
between the steel companies and the 
CI.O. Steelworkers Union in 1952 re- 
veals the workings of strategy, although 
the actions of the participants were so 
complex that only rough approximations 
to the ideal pattern are apparent in cer- 
tain instances. The history of this strug- 
gle extends over a long period of time; 
the present discussion begins, however, 
with (he March, 1952, recommendations 
of the Wage Stabilization Board.** Among 
the provisions were a straight wage in- 
crease of 12.5 cents an hour retroactive 
to January I, 1952, an additional 2.5 
other materials on the Instability of 


IS The Importance of Inconsistent a^on 
tn political campaigns has. of course, been 
observed by other writers. For example. 
see: Frank R. Kent, roUtlcal DelisTlor 
(Ne\v York: William Jforron- and lo.. 
1928), passim. , 

i«Thls coalition resulted to a larg-e 
gree from Taffs efforts to secure the gr^t- 
est number of delegates possible Jn s^e 
Southern states and from his , 

retain rigid control over the 
Taft apparently did not make the 
sary concessions to gain the supp 
aforementlonad groups, something his p- 
ponent seemed willing to do. 


political enmities as well as coalitions can 
be found In Kent, op clt., chap xxvl. Also, 
note that even after this rather "bitter" 
pre-convention campaign, Taft and Elsen- 
honer did cooperate during the Presiden- 
tial campaign proper. 

tsHugh G. Lovell, "The Pressure Lever 
In Mediation," Indngtrlal and Labor 
(Ions Review, VI, No. 1 (October, 


. convenient summary of 
pal facts In this case is present^ y- 
1C. Steel Strike of 


1952), PP.2S5-90. 
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cents increase on July 1, 1952, and 2.5 
cents more as of January 1, 1953. In addi- 
tion, certain fringe benefits were advo- 
cated; some of these were to take effect 
at once, and others were to be granted 
in 1953. This meant a total gain of about 
26.1 cents an hour for the steelworkers 
by mid-1953. Also recommended was the 
installation of some kind of union shop. 

The Union readily accepted the provi- 
sions of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
The representatives of industry, on the 
other hand, agreed to accept these terms 
only if they were assured of a price in- 
crease of $12.00 a ton for steel by the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
rather than the amount permitted under 
the existing rule, approximately $3.00. 
Furthermore, the companies balked at 
the idea of a union shop. 

The two parties to the dispute could 
not reach an agreement at first, and a 
53-day-long strike ensued. Yet, the final 
solution seems to have been in general 
accordance with the minimax principle. 
For although the C.I.O. and the steel 
companies were rather far apart at the 
inception of the negotiations over the 
recommendations of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, the final settlement was a 
compromise: it was not the worst and 
not the best for either group.*® The steel- 
workers secured a wage raise of some 16 
cents an hour plus 5.4 cents an hour in 
fringe benefits. In addition, they were 
granted a modified form of union shop. 
The industry, on the other hand, was per- 
mitted by the Government to increase 
the price of steel by an average of $5.64 
a ton Now, it seems apparent that neither 
side could have continued to insist upon 
its original demands without running the 
risk of incurring even greater losses. For 
the Union was continually faced with 
pressures exerted internally by its owm 
membership who were without adequate 
funds and externally by other unions who 
were experiencing work stoppages result- 
ing from the strike. Management under- 
went similar strains. It experienced a dim- 

20 For a summary of some of the Impor- 
tant step’’ tn the noROtLallons process, see: 
?>cwsncck, XL« (August 4, 1952), p. C5. 


inution of income and pressures from 
other industries which were compelled to 
close their plants because of the strike. 
And the fear of adverse reactions on the 
part of “public opinion,” ** from special 
interest groups such as the military, and 
particularly from various branches of the 
Federal Government definitely worked in 
favor of an approximate minimax settle- 
ment With neither group having a mo- 
nopoly of the strategies, compromise be- 
tween the two contestants was essential 
if they were to continue to receive sup- 
port from their own membership and 
from sympathetic groups. 

Inconsistent, or randomized, behavior 
was another integral part of the collective 
bargaining process. First of all, each side 
resorted to bluffing, all the while realizing 
that its original demands concerning the 
provisions of the new contract would nec- 
essarily undergo modification. A concrete 
example of mixed strategy occurred after 
the management failed to agree to a 
compromise formula, especially as it re- 
lated to the controversial union shop is- 
sue. The Union’s reaction was to revert 
immediately to the stand which it orig- 
inally had maintained.** This kind of 
maneuvering seemingly was designed to 
keep the opposition uncertain as to the 
concessions which the Union might finally 
offer or finally accept. 

The importance of coalitions in this 
dispute has already been alluded to. On 
one side were aligned the six major steel 
companies, as well as a number of smaller 
companies. Opposing them was a coali- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Government and the Steelworkers 
Union. The existence of this coalition was 
clearly demonstrated by the support given 
by President Truman to the Union’s de- 

«It ^vas more than a coincidence that 
the Truman Administration, acting in a 
coalition with the Union, permitted the 
companies to raise the price of steel Just 
at the time of the Democratic National 
Convention, thus bringing about a final set- 
tlement. Here President Truman seemed 
concerned lest continuation of the strike 
lead to a reaction against the Party at the 
polls. 

»Tlic Xew York Times, July 22, 1932, 
PP. 1, 21. 
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ever, ihe Judicial Branch of the Govern- 
ment declared this iliegal. A plausible in- 
terpretation of this action in light of the 
von Neumann theory is that the Courts, 
serving as an umpire, ruled that the Pres- 
ident’s seizure in this instance was not in 
accordance with “the rules of the game.” 

In the actual bargaining process, the 
Union leaders showed a keen awareness 
of the instability of coalitions. They at- 
tempted to pursue the pattern set by Ihe 
1949 negotiations. At that time, the Un- 
ion was able to bargain separately with 
the Big Six steel corporations. As a re- 
sult, a contract was first signed with Beth- 
lehem Steel, after which the other com- 
panies quickly came to terms. But in 1952 
the major steel corporations were able to 
present a united front,** and although the 
final contract evidently grew out of the 
negotiations with Bethlehem Steel, the 
other companies were able to restrain 
Bethlehem from signing until all had 
agreed upon the contract’s provisions. In- 
asmuch as the coalition of the large steel 
corporations held firm, the union shifted 
its attention to the smaller companies, 
who, having fewer resources, were more 
vulnerable to the strike By signing con- 
tracts with a number of these smaller 
companies, the C.I.O. Union strengthened 
its position with the larger corporations 
at the bargaining table. 

Now, the preceding case studies, it 
should be noted, represent only a few of 
(he competitive situations to which this 
theory seems applicable. A question might 
be raised concerning the role of greatly 
disadvantaged players. Their actions, also, 
conform largely to those of the Von 
Neumann player." For example, third 
parties in American politics have onen 
recognized the fact that although they 
could not possibly win an election, they 
could by running a candidate threaten to 
deprive a major party’s candidate of a 
sufficient number of votes so as to force 
him to compromise his position m the 
23 The New Tori Times, July 3. 1952, p.l. 


litical and economic conflict described 
herein.** Conflicts among educational and 
religious organizations might similarly be 
studied. Probably the most important field 
deserving of analysis within the frame- 
Wr'ork of strategy is that of international 
relations. Throughout the history of con- 
flict among nation-state systems, bluffing 
and ruse have constantly been employed; 
the contemporary international scene is 
no exception Also, history is replete with 
examples of the formation and dissolu- 
tion of coalitions as various nations have 
sought to gain special adrantages by join- 
ing first with one group and then with 
another. And empirical evidence is avail- 
able potnttng to the major role of Che 
mimmax principle m international affairs 
A specific instance of the failure to apply 
this rule seems to have been (he policy of 
the Western Allies who sought the great- 
est possible gam by demanding from Ger- 
many unconditional surrender during 
World War II. This act opened up to the 
Soviet Union, as well as to special groups 
within Germany, the use of strategies in 
the post-War years which would other- 
wise have been ineffective One result has 
been that the United States and its Allies 
are finding themselves faced with ever- 
growing problems in Europe, particularly 
as they relate to Germany. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The major purpose of this paper has 
been to indicate that in the struggle for 
social power among special interest 
groups in a competitive social order, cer- 
tain kinds of actions can be observed 
(hose involving the mimmax, randomized 

»*It appears that studies such as David 
B. Truman. The Gorernmenfal Process 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1951). which 
analyzes the functioning of special Interest 
eroaps and their effects upon political par- 
ties and the legislathe and the administra- 
tive precesses. could profit from ‘J’* 
tlon of the concepts developed by 
Neaatana. 
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strategy,” and the formation and dissolu- 
tion of coalitions. A consistency is appar- 
ent in competitive action which makes it 
amenable to scientific analysis. This ac- 
tion is not necessarily irrational as some 
social scientbts have supposed. Neither is 
it necessarily random, although “chance 
factors” have not been overlooked in the 
von Neumann theory. 

In the brief survey of the contest for 
the 1952 Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation and the 1952 union-management 
dispute in the steel industry, evidence is 
offered to verify empirically the hypoth- 
esis that the principles of strategy which 
have been formulated by von Neumann 
and Morgenstem are useful in interpret- 
ing the actions of groups in competitive 
social situations. Social power is achieved 
and maintained according to certain rules, 
the nonobservance of which may well 
undermine the strength of any organiza- 
tion. No question has been raised con- 
cerning the moral rightness of this kind 
of behavior; this study has merely sought 
to demonstrate that some recurrent pat- 
terns of action are observable in com- 
petitive social situations. 

It should not be assumed that this the- 
ory disregards the role of the ideologies 
and values adhered to by the contesting 
groups. Instead, the values are incorpo- 
rated within the concept, “the rules of 
the game.” And the relative importance 
of such variables as manpower and “tech- 
nical skills” is a function of “the rules of 
t^ game,” or the total social situation. 

The point made is that no organization 

no matter what its ideology, values, man- 
power or technical skills— can afford to 
pursue an irrational strategy, for rational 


25 A qualification, noted earlier, might be 
emphasized. There are situations In cames 
where a "pure” or single strategy must be 
played; this Is also true In certain kinds of 
societal competition. Thus, the rules or the 
circumstances may demand consistency and 
penalize Inconsistency. This problem re- 
quires some intensive Investigation 


Strategy is the mechanism by which power 
is achieved and maintained, or, in the 
case of the disadvantaged player, the 
means by which one’s loss is minimized. 

If the foregoing analysis is essentially 
correct, the implications for social theory 
of von Neumann’s and Morgenstem’s 
work are manifold. One of the most far- 
reaching is that this theory is “extra-cul- 
tural” in the sense that groups with diver- 
gent and even antagonistic value systems 
and/or goals may have to resort to sim- 
ilar actions in order to attain their differ- 
ent objectives.** Up to now, an “extra- 
cultural” approach to the problem of 
strategy has been generally lacking in the 
social sciences. Too often a particular 
strategy has been considered as merely a 
function of unique historical events. 

Finally, a word about the future. This 
paper has attempted to suggest some ap- 
plications of the von Neumann theory for 
the study of power. However, inasmuch 
as the theory is still in an early stage of 
development, certain limitations are ap- 
parent. Undoubtedly future mathematical 
formulations will make this theory even 
more useful for analyzing social action-— 
e-g.. the recent study of so-called non- 
cooperative games suggests such a trend. 
Therefore, social scientists will be well 
advised to follow the progress in this field. 

A direct mathematical treatment of social 
data along the lines of game theory may 
^t be feasible for a long time to come. 
However, even a verbal interpretation of 
the mathematically derived concepts of- 
fers a significant advance beyond the var- 
ious common-sense” formulations which 
have been rnade, and therefore these con- 
cepts contribute to an understanding of 
some problems which have troubled schol- 
ars for centuries. 
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their members. On tlie other hand, a movement may die from the unanimity of 
lip service given its program, with the result that no group attaches the program 
to its primary interests. 

Under some circumstances, however, opposition will be focused in a move- 
ment with some organization, program, recognized leadership, and membership. 
The presence of any vested interest group whose prerogatives seem to be threat- 
ened by the initial movement is a primary source of counter-movements. The 
likelihood that opposition of vested interests or other groups will be organized 
into a counter-movement depends on the supposed strength of the initial move- 
ment itself. The judgment that a movement is potentially strong may come from 
a sense that the grievances it represents are real. A counter-movement is more 
likely to develop against an initial movement combatting widely recognized 
grievances than against a movement reflecting superficial dissatisfactions. 

The public appearance of an initial movement may also determine the strength 
imputed to it. An official interpretation of the successful drive to enact woman 
suffrage in the Illinois state legislature attributes the success in part to an under- 
estimate of the strength of the drive, ivith the result that 
movement was organized. Regarding Mrs. Sherman Booth, who “ 

contacting legislators, it was remarked that, “She was so obv.ously helpless that 
even the bitterest antis did not worry about her.’ mme into 

Movements with conflicting ideologies and programs wUI inevitably “ros 
onSion However, only when the effort to defeat or wrest power from the 
in^fial movement begins to transcend the original P^Sram and ideotogy m shap- 
ing the opposition movement’s course may we speak of = ““"f “ 
a ttue counter-movement the ideology and program are adjusted as necessary 

support strategic power considerations. ideology of a counter- 
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answer to socialized medicine.” The definition of the opposed object has been 
altered, and the counter-movement now champions some of the opposed move- 
ment’s earlier accomplishments. Similar tendencies can be observed in the anti- 
New Deal movement and the anti-prohibition movement. It is a far cry from the 
1936 campaign of “repeal social security” to the Eisenhower program to expand 
social security coverage, for example. Likewise, the anti-Prohibitionists’ claims 
to be the true advocates of effective liquor control, assuring the public that they 
would never allow the pre-Prohibition saloon to return to America, represent 
ideological absorption from the Prohibition movement. 

The ideology of a counter-movement may also have certain distinctive char- 
acteristics merely because it is more preoccupied with opposing than with pro- 
moting a particular program. Suggestive in this regard is an interesting study by 
Elizabeth Herzog comparing the kinds of arguments used by the “pros” and the 
“cons” in response to questions dealing with several issues of interest to the 
United States government. The most important difference lay in the relative 
emphasis upon means or ends: 

It was found repeatedly that those who reported in favor of a program or policy 
tended to speak in terras of the objective: the ends to be served, the needs to be 
met. The opposition, on the other hand, tended to voice objections to the meai^ 
proposed, insisting either that these would not achieve the objective or that their 
concomitants and results would be so bad as to offset any possible gains — or both.* 

Whether a similar difference applies to the ideologies of “pro” and counter- 
movements, and whether the results apply generally or merely to the rather 
moderate kinds of proposals included in the study, constitute questions for fur- 
ther investigation. 

The significant long-range effects of the conflict of movement and counter- 
movement may lie not so much in the ultimate victory of one or the other in the 
power struggle but in the effect on societal myth. We speak of myth in a sense 
similar to that defined by Malinowski, not as a sort of primitive science or recre- 
ational speculation, but as a statement of supposed reality which serves “to 
strengthen tradition and endow it with a greater value . . .” While myth for 
Malinowski always refers to the supernatural, we may use it more broadly, as 
dealing with beliefs concerning fundamental reality which justify prevailing insti- 
tutions. Counter-movements depend chiefly on evoking the established myths 
of the society to oppose change. However, as a counter-movement absorbs ele- 
ments from the new movement’s ideology it must reinterpret the societal my- 
thology into consistency with these additions. It is thus through the agency of 
the counter-movement that far-reaching changes are incorporated into the so- 
ciety’s values without loss of continuity. Thus today the ideas of free enterprise, 
civil rights, and the republican form of government persist as strong as ever, 
but have been extensively modified from their earlier meanings by the very activ- 
ities of their staunchest defenders. 

•Elizabeth Herzog, "Patterns ot Controversy," PabUe Opinion Qnnrterly, l3 (19-19), 
pp. 39-52. 
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I 7 SEPARATrsT movement is a social movement whose activities are 
devoted to (he maintenance or attainment of its separate identity as a group to 
such a degree that this preoccupation shapes the entire character of the movement. 
Thus any distinctive ideology tends to ^come subservient to the strategic con- 
cerns of becoming an independent group. The degree of separateness sought 
may range from mere public recognition and limited autonomy to complete se- 
cession or partitioning of the parent group. 

Among the more clear-cut examples of separatism are movements for national 
independence such as the American Revolution or the Confederacy. Such move- 
ments are generally not revolutionary in the sense of challenging the major insti- 
tutions of the parent body. The government of the United States was established 
largely on the basis of British tradition and common law, and the Confederacy 
was patterned after the American government. Although the movements’ objec- 
tives were couched in terms of governmental reform, these objectives were applied 
only as necessary to justify separation. Dr. Samuel Johnson, for example, wrote 
a famous essay charging the American colonists with hypocrisy in demanding 
liberty while they continued to hold slaves. In the same manner the Puritans had 
come to America earlier to establish religious liberty, but only in the sense of 
freedom for their own religion while retaining the right to be as intolerant of 
dissent as they chose. 

Examples of separatist movements are also abundantly found in the realm of 
religion. The term sect is characteristically reserved for a relatively small religious 
movement which sets itself apart from and in opposition to the established reli- 
gious organization. A small religious movement almost inevitably takes on sec- 
tarian characteristics both because the nature of religious inspiration is conducive 
385 
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to a claim that all other religious groups must be in error and because the new 
group constitutes a threat to the integrity of the established churches. 

In addition to sectarian and political independence movements, minority ethnic 
and racial and minority political party movements have been most extensively 
studied. However, movements in the realm of ideas and the arts may also acquire 
separatist characteristics. Personal rivalry between two art leaders, for example, 
may lead their respective followers to emphasize the opposition in their schools 
of art to the point that the maintenance of distinctiveness between the two fol- 
lowings becomes their major preoccupation. Or in the realms of ideas, dissentmg 
interpretations and theories give rise to “schools” whose rivalry tends to displace 
the search for truth as the governing orientation. 

We shall treat the separatist movement as a special form of the power-oriented 
movement, and as a complementary type to the control movement. As subtypes 
of the power-oriented movement, both the control and separatist types are con- 
cerned primarily with securing some position of advantage for the group and its 
members. Characteristically the two tendencies are mixed within any particular 
movement. Not only does the movement for autonomy easily shift into a move- 
ment for dominance, as Louis Wirth has pointed out, but the frustrated control 
movement readily shifts into a movement for separation. The Confederacy, for 
example, came as the culmination of a regional battle for domination of the 
government and economy of the United States. In another instance the population 
and economic dominance of California was shifting southward during the I930’s 
■while the entrenched political domination remained disproportionately in the 
hands of Northern Californians. Simultaneously and in close association there 
developed two movements in Southern California, one for secession and estab- 
lishment of a forty-ninth state, and the other to wrest political domination away 
from the North. As the latter movement, aided by further shifts in population 
dominance and by expansion of Southern California economy, made appreciable 
gains, the separatist movement gradually disappeared. In a very real sense the 
control and separatist orientations had been the alternate strategies of a single 
movement concerned with political control. 

Sources of separatism. There are two general sources of separatist movements, 
depending upon whether the separatist orientation is directed toward a group 
which was ori^ally a parent body or not. Frequently two (or more) movements 
acquire separatist characteristics simply because they are in close competition 
and have rather similar programs. If one such movement has less strength than 
its competitor and relatively little difference in program, the more powerful move- 
ment will tend to absorb the smaller. Interested members and leaders of the 
weaker body who are committed to the movement itself or to hne points of differ- 
ence in program will then find their efforts increasin^y directed away from their 
formal objectives and toward resisting merger. With this shift in emphasis the 
movement acquires more and more separatist characteristics. If two such move- 
ments are of nearly equal strength, both may acquire separatist characteristics 
as they resist two-way merger tendencies. 

In the foregoing type of situation, movements that were originally independ- 
ent bodies become separatist movements in resisting absorption. The second and 
more commonly recognized source of separatist mov’ements, however, .is the 
splintering of established bodies. In these instances dissent within a parent body 
—a nation, political party, church, social movement, etc. — produces splinter 
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movements. A portion of the parent body breaks away and its members attempt 
to establish a separate identity. 

Splintering often reflects a mixture of two broad kinds of conflict of interest. 
On the one hand there may be conflicts with regard to ideology and values within 
the parent body, and splintering follows failure to convert the group to the poli- 
cies of the dissident members. In these cases separatism is usually only the cul- 
mination of an unsuccessful reform or control movement within the parent group. 
On the other hand, splintering may be the work of persons who possess only a 
“second-class membership” in the larger body. Racial and ethnic minorities and 
subject peoples generally fall in this group. In many of these instances separatism 
will have been the initial orientation. _ _ 

Perhaps the most important differentiation to be made within movements 
that have splintered from a parent body is based on the extent of original iden- 
tification with the parent body. Separatist movements may consist of people who 
have always been rather fully identified with the parent church or state, but have 
become dissenters on a single issue or as a consequence of 
On the other hand, they may involve a group that has never been identified m 
their own minds with the parent body. irr^mn 
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turation ^ had made some progress in this 
direction much remained to be done. The 
present paper is an attempt to provide 
such a systematic analysis and is pre- 
sented in the hope that its formulations 
may be modified and expanded by fur- 
ther research. 

The first difficulty encountered in the 
study of nativistic movements was that of 
delimiting the field. The term “nativistic” 
has been loosely applied to a rather wide 
range of phenomena, resembling in this 
respect many other terms employed by 
the social sciences. For the writer to de- 
termine arbitrarily which of several es- 
tablished usages is to be considered cor- 
rect and which incorrect is not only 
presumptuous but also one of the surest 
ways to promote misunderstanding of the 
theoretical contributions he hopes to 
make. The only satisfactory definition un- 
der such circumstances is one based upon 
the common denominators of the mean- 
ings which have come to be attached to 
the term through usage. With this as a 
guide, we may define a nativistic move- 
ment as, “Any conscious, organized at- 
tempt on the part of a society’s members 
to revive or perpetuate selected aspects 
of us culture.” 

Like all definitions, the above requires 
amplification to make its implications 
clear. Its crux lies in the phrase “con- 
scious, organized effort.” All societies 
seek to perpetuate their own cultures, but 
they usually do this unconsciously and as 
a part of the normal processes of indi- 
vidual training and socialization. Con- 
scious, organized efforts to perpetuate a 
culture can arise only when a society be- 
comes conscious that there are cultures 
other than its own and that the existence 
of Us own culture is threatened. Such 
consciousness, in turn, is a by-product of 
close and continuous contact with other 
societies; an acculturation phenomenon 
under the definition developed by the 
above mentioned committee.® 


1 It. Itedfield, R. Ltnton. St. J. Hcrskovlts 
A 3remoraiidum for tlio Stndy of Accultnr. 
atlon (American Anthropologist, 38 1935 > 

pp. 149-52. ' ' 

8 “Acculturation comprehends those phe- 
nomona which result when groups of Indl- 


The phrase “selected aspects of its cul- 
ture” also requires elaboration. Nativistic 
movements concern themselves with par- 
ticular elements of culture, never with 
cultures as wholes. This generalization 
holds true whether we regard cultures as 
continuums of long duration or follow 
the usual ethnographic practice of apply- 
ing the term “a culture” to the content of 
such a continuum at a particular point in 
time. The avowed purpose of a nativistic 
movement may be either to revive the 
past culture or to perpetuate the current 
one, but it never really attempts to do 
either. Any attempt to revive a past phase 
of culture in its entirety is immediately 
blocked by the recognition that this phase 
was, in certain respects, inferior to the 
present one and by the incompatibility of 
certain past culture patterns with current 
conditions. Even the current phase of a 
culture is never satisfactory at all points 
an(l also includes a multitude of elements 
which seem too trivial to deserve deliber- 
ate perpetuation. What really happens in 
all nativistic movements is that certain 
current or remembered elements of cul- 
ture are selected for emphasis and given 
symbolic value. The more distinctive such 
elements are with respect to other cultures 
with which the society is in contact, the 
greater their potential value as symbols 
of the society’s unique character. 

TTie main considerations involved in 
^is selective process seem to be those of 
distinctiveness and of the practicability 
or perpetuating the element 
under current conditions. Thus the Ghost 
great stress on the revival of 
such distinctive elements of Indian culture 
as games and ceremonial observances, 
elements which could be revived under 
agency conditions. At the same time it 
aUowed its adherents to continue the use 
ot cloth, guns, kettles and other objects 
uropean manufacture which were ob- 
viously superior to their aboriginal equiv- 
alents. In fact, in many cases the converts 
"•ere assured that when the dead returned 
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continuous tlrst-hana contact, with sutec- 
qnent chances In the orlclnal culture pat- 
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etc., pp. clt. 
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and the whites were swept away, the 
houses, cattle and other valuable prop- 
erty of the whites would remain for the 
Indians to inherit. 

All the phenomena to which the term 
nativistic has been applied have in com- 
mon these factors of selection of culture 
elements and deliberate, conscious effort 
to perpetuate such elements. However, 
they differ so widely in other respects that 
they cannot be understood without fur- 
ther analysis. At the outset it is necessary 
to distinguish between those forms of na- 
tivism which involve an attempt to revive 
extinct or at least moribund elements of 
culture and those which merely seef: to 
perpetuate current ones. For convenience 
we will refer to the first of these forms as 
revivalistic nalivism, to the second as per- 
peiiiative nativism. These two forms are 
not completely exclusive. Thus a revival- 
istic nativistic movement will be almost 
certain to include in its selection of ele- 
ments some of those which are current 
in the culture although derived from its 
past. Conversely a perpetuative nativistic 
movement may include elements which 
had been consciously revived at an earlier 
date. However, the emphases of these two 
forms are distinct. The revivalistic type 
of nativism can be illustrated by such 
movements as the Celtic revival in Ire- 
land, with its emphasis on the medieval 
Irish tradition in literature and its attempt 
to revive a moribund national language. 

The perpetuative type of nativism can be 
illustrated by the conditions existing in 
some of the Rio Grande Pueblos or in 
various Indian groups in Guatemala. Such 
groups are only vaguely conscious of 
their past culture and make no attempts 
to revive it, but they have developed elab- 
orate and conscious techniques for the 
perpetuation of selected aspects of their 
current culture and are unalterably op- 
posed to assimilation into the alien society 
which surrounds them. 

There is a further necessity for dis- 
tinguishing between vvhat we may call 
magical nalivism and rational nativism. 

It may well be questioned whether any 
sort of nativistic movement can be re- 
garded as genuinely rational, since all 
such movements are, to some extent, un- 
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realistic, but at least the movements of 
the latter order appear rational by con- 
trast with those of the former. 

Magical nativistic movements are often 
Spectacular and always troublesome to 
administrators, facts which explain why 
they have received so much attention 
from anthropologists. Such movements 
are comparable in many respects to the 
Messianic movements which have arisen 
in many societies in times of stress. They 
usually originate with some individual 
who assumes the role of prophet and is 
accepted by the people because they wish 
to believe. They always lean heavily on 
the supernatural and usually embody 
apocalyptic and millennial aspects. In 
such movements moribund elements of 
culture are not revived for their own sake 
or in anticipation of practical advantages 
from the element themselves. Their re- 
vival is part of a magical formula de- 
signed to modify the society's environ- 
ment in ways which will be favorable to 
it. The selection of elements from the 
past culture as tools for magical manipu- 
lation is easily explainable on the basis of 
their psychological associations. The so- 
ciety's members feel that by behaving as 
the ancestors did they will, in some usu- 
ally unde^ned way, help to recreate the 
total situation in which the ancestors 
lived. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that they arc attempting to recreate 
those aspects of the ancestral situation 
which appear desirable m retrospect. 

Such magical nativistic movements 
seem to differ from ordinary messianic 
and millennial movements in only two re- 
spects. In the nativistic movements the 
anticipated millennium is modeled directly 
on the past, usually with certain additions 
and modifications, and the symbols which 
are magically manipulated to bring it 
about are more or less familiar elements 
of culture to which new meanings have 
been attached. In non-nativistic messianic 
movements, the millennial condition is 
represented as something new and unique 
and the symbols manipulated to bring it 
about tend to be new and unfamiliar. 

Even in these respects the differences are 
none too clear. New elements of culture 
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often emerge in connection with magical 
nativistic movements, as in the case of 
the distinctive Ghost Dance art. Con- 
versely, messianic movements may lean 
heavily upon the familiar symbolism of 
the culture, as in the case of most Chris- 
tian cults of this type. The basic feature 
of both messianic cults and magical na- 
tivistic movements is that they represent 
frankly irrational flights from reality. 
Their differences relate only to the ways 
in which such flights are implemented and 
are, from the point of view of their func- 
tions, matters of minor importance. 

What we have chosen to call rational 
nativistic movements are a phenomenon 
of a quite different sort. While such move- 
ments resemble the magical ones in their 
conscious effort to revive or perpetuate 
selected elements of culture, they have 
different motivations. What these are can 
be understood more readily if we rein- 
troduce at this point the distinction pre- 
viously made between revivalistic and 
perpetualWe nativistic movements. Ra- 
tional revivalistic nativistic movements 
are, almost without exception, associated 
with frustrating situations and are pri- 
marily attempts to compensate for the 
frustrations of the society's members. 
The elements revived become symbols of 
a period when the society was free or, in 
retrospect, happy or great. Their usage 
is not magical but psychological. By keep- 
ing the past in mind, such elements help 
to reestablish and maintain the self respect 
of the group’s members in the face of 
adverse conditions. Rational perpetuatlve 
nativistic movements, on the other hand, 
find their main function in the mainte- 
nance of social solidarity. The elements 
selected for perpetuation become sym- 
bols of the society’s existence as a unique 
entity. They provide the society’s mem- 
bers with a fund of common knowledge 
and experience which is exclusively their 
own and which sets them off from the 
members of other societies. In both types 
of rational nativistic movement the cul- 
ture elements selected for symbolic use 
are chosen realistically and with regard 
to the possibility of perpetuating them 
under current conditions. 


It must be emphasized that the four 
forms of nativistic movement just dis- 
cussed are not absolutes. Purely revival- 
isfic or perpetuative, magical or rational 
movements form a very small minority 
of the observed cases. However, these 
forms represent the polar positions of 
series within which all or nearly all na- 
tivistic movements can be placed. More- 
over, it will usually be found that a given 
nativistic movement lies much closer to 
one end of such a scale than to the other 
if it is analyzed in terms of the criteria 
used to establish the polar positions. If 
we combine the polar positions in the two 
series, the result is a fourfold typology of 
nativistic movements, as follows: 

1. Revivalistic-magical 

2. Revivalisiic-rational 

3. Pexpetuative-magical 

4. Perpetuative-rational 

Forms 1, 2, and 4 in this typology re- 
cur with great frequency, while form 3 
b so rare that the writer has been un- 
able to find any clearly recognizable ex- 
ample of It. The reason for this probably 
lies in the conditions which are usually 
responsible for magical nativistic move- 
ments. The inception of such rriovements 
can be traced almost without exception 
to conditions of extreme hardship or at 
least extreme dissatisfaction with the 
status quo. Since the current culture is 
associated with such conditions and has 
failed to ameliorate them, magical effi- 
cacy in modifying these conditions can 
scarcely be ascribed to any of its ele- 
ments. Nevertheless, a perpetuative-mag- 
ical movement might very well arise in 
the case of a society which currently oc- 
cupies an advantageous position but sees 
itself threatened with an imminent loss 
of that position. It is highly probable that 
if we could canvass the whole range of 
nativistic movements examples of this 
type could be found. 

An understanding of the various con- 
tact situations in which nativistic move- 
ments may arise is quite as necessary fof 
the study of these phenomena as is a ty- 
pology of such movements. There have 
been many cases of contact In which they 
have not arisen at all. The reasons for 
this seem to be so variable and in many 
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cases so obscure that nothing like a sat- 
isfactory analysis is possible. The most 
that we can say is that nativistic move- 
ments arc unlikely to arise in situations 
where both societies arc satisfied with 
their current relationship, or where so- 
cieties which find themselves at a disad- 
vantage can see that their condition is 
improving. Houever, such movements 
may always be initiated by particular in- 
dividuals or groups who stand to gain by 
them and, if the prestige of such initiators 
is high enough, may achieve considerable 
followings even when there has been little 
previous dissatisfaction. 

Although the immediate causes of na- 
tivistic movements are highly variable, 
most of them have as a common denom- 
inator a situation of inequality between 
the societies in contact. Such inequalities 
may derive either from the attitudes of 
the societies involved or from actual sit- 
uations of dominance and submission. In 
order to understand the motives for na- 
tivistic movements the distinction between 
these two sources of inequality must be 
kept clearly in mind. Inequality based on 
attitudes of superiority and inferiority 
may exist in the absence of real domi- 
nance, although situations of dominance 
seem to be uniformly accompanied by 
the development of such attitudes. As re- 
gards attitudes of superiority and inferi- 
ority, two situations may exist. Each of 
the groups involved in the contact may 
consider itself superior or one group may 
consider itself superior with the othw ac- 
quiescing in its own inferiority. ere 
seem to be no cases in which each of the 
groups involved in a contact consi ere 
itself inferior. The nearest approach to 
such a condition is the recognition o 
mixed inferiority and superiority, l e., me 
members of each group regard their o.™ 
culture as superior in certain respects and 
inferior in others. Such a condition is «- 
pecially favorable to the processes of ™i- 
lurc exchange and ultimate assimilation 
of the two groups. It rarely if cy 
in the development of nativisti 

'"The type of situation in -W* '“jj 
society considers itself superior is well 


illustrated by the relations between Mex- 
icans and Indians in our own Southwest. 
In this case factors of practical domi- 
nance are ruled out by the presence of a 
third group, the Anglo-American, which 
dominates Indian and Mexican alike. Al- 
though the two subject groups are in 
close contact, each of them feels that any 
assimilation would involve a loss of pres- 
tige. The transfer of individuals from one 
social-cultural continuum to the other is 
met by equal resistance on both sides and 
the processes of assimilation never have 
a chance to get under way. Under such 
circumstances the life of each of the so- 
cieties involved becomes a perpetuative- 
rafional nativistic movement. Each group 
is conscious of its own culture and con- 
sciously seeks to perpetuate its distinctive 
elements. At the same time this conscious- 
ness of difference is devoid of envy or 
frustration and produces no friction. The 
members of each group pursue their own 
goals with the aid of their own techniques 
and, although the situation does not pre- 
clude economic rivalries, witness the con- 
stant quarrels over water rights, it does 
preclude social rivalries. It seems that the 
establishment of such attitudes of mutual 
social exclusiveness, without hatred or 
dominance, provides the soundest basis 
for organizing symbiotic relationships be- 
tween societies and should be encouraged 
in all cases where the attitudes of one or 
both of the groups in contact preclude 


assimilation. 

Contact situations comparable to that 
just discussed are not infrequent but they 
seem to be less common than those in 
which both groups agree on the superi- 
ority of one of the parties. It must be re- 
peated that such attitudes are not neces- 
Mrily linked with conditions of actual 
dominance. Thus the Japanese during the 
early period of European contact ac- 
quiesced in the European’s estimate of 
his own superiority and borrowed Euro- 
pean culture elements eagerly and mdis 
Sminately although "lajntainmg national 
independence. Again, the 
man states of the eighteenth 
knowledged the superiority of Frenrt 
culture and were eager for French ap- 
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proval even when no political factors 
were involved. 

When two groups stand in such a mu- 
tually recognized relationship of superi- 
ority and inferiority, but with no factors 
of actual dominance involved, the contact 
will rarely if ever give rise to nativistic 
movements of the magical type. The re- 
lationship cannot produce the extreme 
stresses which drive the members of a 
society into such flights from reality. On 
the other hand, the contact may well give 
rise to rational nativistic movements, but 
these will rarely if ever appear during 
the early contact period. At first the su- 
perior group is usually so sure of its po- 
sition that it feels no reluctance toward 
borrowing convenient elements from the 
culture of the inferior one. Conversely, 
the inferior group borrows eagerly from 
the superior one and looks forward to 
full equality with it as soon as the cultural 
differences have been obliterated. During 
this period impecunious members of (he 
superior group are likely to turn their 
prestige to practical advantage by marry- 
ing rich members of the inferior one and, 
for a time, genuine assimilation appears 
to be under way. In such a situation the 
nativistic trends will normally appear 
first in the superior group, which is nat- 
urally jealous of its prestige. The move- 
ments inaugurated will generally be of 
the perpetuative-rational type, designed 
to maintain the status quo, and will in- 
clude Increasing reluctance to borrow 
elements of culture from the inferior 
group and the increase of social discrim- 
ination agamst its members and those of 
the superior group who consort with 
them. 

When such a nativistic movement gets 
well under way in the superior group, 
there will usually be a nativistic response 
from the inferior one. Finding themselves 
frustrated in their desire for equality, with 
or without actual assimilation, the infe- 
riors will develop their own nativistic 
movements, acting on the well known 
sour grapes principle. However, these 
movements vvill be of the revivalistic- 
rational rather than the pcrpetuativc-ra- 
tional type. The culture elements selected 


movement 

for emphasis will tend to be drawn from 
the past rather than the present, since the 
attitudes of the superior group toward 
the current culture will have done much 
to devaluate it. In general, symbolic val- 
ues will be attached, by preference, to 
culture elements which were already on 
the wane at the time of the first contact 
with the superior group, thus embodying 
in the movement a denial that the culture 
of the other group ever was considered 
superior. 

We have already said that attitudes of 
superiority and inferiority seem to be 
present in all cases of contact involving 
actual dominance. Combining these two 
sets of factors we get the following possi- 
ble situations for contact groups: 

1. Dominant -superior 

2. Dominant-inferior 

3. Dominated-superior 

4. Dominated-inferior 

These situations assume agreement on 
the part of the groups involved not only 
with respect to dominance, readily de- 
monstrable, but also with respect to atti- 
tudes. The frequent lack of such agree- 
ment makes it necessary to add a fifth sit- 
uation, that in which the dominant and 
dominated group each. considers itself su- 
perior. The other possible combinations, 
those involving attitudes of inferiority on 
the part of both dominant and dominated 
and those involving attitudes of mixed 
inferiority and superiority on both sides, 
may be ruled out from the present dis- 
cussion. The first of these possible com- 
binations simply does not occur. The sec- 
ond occurs rather frequently but, as m 
the cases where it occurs without dom- 
ination, normally results in assimilation 
rather than the production of nativistic 
mo'cmcnts. 

The idea that nativistic movements 
may arise in dominant as well as dom- 
inated groups appears strange to us since 
most of our experience of such move- 
ments comes from the contact of Euro- 
peans with native peoples. However, 
must not forget that Europeans have oc- 
cupied a singular}’ favored position m 
such contacts. Even where the European 
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settfes permanently among a native pop- 
ulation, he remains a mere outlier of 
white society and, thanks to modem 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion. can keep close touch with the par- 
ent body. This parent body is shielded 
from contact and assimilation and is thus 
able to send out to its colonial ruling 
groups constant increments of individuals 
'vho are culturally unmixed. Moreover, 
the technological superiority of European i 
culture has, until recently, rendered the 
dominance of colonial groups secure The : 
nativhm of Europeans has. therefore, ' 
been largely unconscious and entifely of 
the pcrpctuative-rational type. It has man- i 
ifested Itself in such things as the practice i 
of sending children back to Europe to be a 
educated or the Englishman’s insistence p 


nese culture.* It seems probable that re- 
vivaJjst-rafional forms of nativism wifi not 
arise in a dominant-superior group, at 
least as regards elements of culture which 
were moribund at the time of their ac- 
cession to power, although this form of 
nativism might develop with respect to 
culture elements which had fallen into 
neglect during the period of power. It 
seems possible also that, under conditions 
of extreme threat, some form of brief re- 
vivalisf-magJcal nativism might arise in 
such a group, but information that might 
verify these conjectures is lacking. 

The situation in which a dominant 
group acknowledges its cultural inferior- 
ity lo the dominated is one which must 
arise very infrequently. However, exam- 
ples of it are provided by such cases as 


On dressing for dinner even when alone that of the Goths at the time of their 
in a remote outpost of empire, ^fost dom- conquest of Italy Such a group immedi- 
inant groups have been less fortunate, aidy finds itself caught on the horns of 
They have found themselves threatened, a dilemma It can remove its feelings of 
from the moment of their accession to inferiority only by undergoing cultural if 


power, not only by foreign invasion or 
domestic revolt but also by the insidious 
processes of assimilation which might, in 
the long run, destroy their distinctive 
powers and privileges This threat was 
especially menacing when, as in most of 
the pre-machine age empires, the domi- 
nant and dominated groups differed little 
if at all in physical type. Among such 
rulers the frustrations which motivate na- 
tivistic movements in inferior or domi- 
nated groups w'ere replaced by anxieties 
which produced very much the same re- 
sults. 

Returning to the contact situations pre- 
viously tabulated, we find that dominant- 
superior groups tend to initiate perpelu- 
ative-rational forms of nativism as soon 
as they achieve power and to adhere to 
them with varying intensity as long as 
they remain in power. Thus the various 
groups of nomad invaders who conquered 
China all attempted to maintain much of 
their distinctive culture and at the height 
of their power they issued repressive 
measures directed not only against the 
Chinese but also against those of their 
own group who had begun to adopt Chi- 


not social assimilation with the conquered 
society, while such assimilation is almost 
certain to cost it its dominant position. 
It seems probable that such a society 
might develop nativisiic movements either 
when its desire for cultural assimilation 
with the conquered was frustrated or 
when It found its dominant position seri- 
ously threatened, but again information 
is lacking 

There is abundant information on na- 
livistic movements among dominated 
groups and in discussing these we stand 
on firm ground A dominated group 
which considers itself superior will nor- 
mally develop patterns of rational nativ- 
ism from the moment that it is brought 
under domination. These patterns may be 
either revivalist or perpetuative but are 
most likely to be a combination of both. 
One of the commonest rationalizations 
for loss of a dominant position is that it 
is due to a society’s failure to adhere 
closely enough to its distinctive cuiture 
patterns. Very often such nativism will 
acquire a semi-magical quality founded 
oo the belief that Tf the group will only 

>KarI A. XVlUfosel and C. S Fenff. His- 
tory of Cfthiese Soclctr$ l-tao, tvs. 
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stand firm and maintain its individuality 
it will once again become dominant. Fully 
developed magical-revivalist nativism is 
also very likely to appear in groups of 
this sort since to the actual deprivations 
entailed by subjection there are added 
the frustrations involved by loss of dom- 
inance. These frustrations are somewhat 
mitigated in the cases where the domi- 
nant group recognizes the superiority of 
the dominated group’s culture. Such atti- 
tudes strengthen the rational nativistic 
tendencies of the dominated group and 
diminish the probabilities for magical-re- 
vivalist nativism of the more extreme 
type. Lastly, in cases where the dominant 
group concurs with the dominated in con- 
sidering certain aspects of the latter’s cul- 
ture superior but will not grant the supe- 
riority of the culture as a whole, this 
attitude will stimulate the dominated 
group to focus attention upon such as- 
pects of its culture and endow them with 
added symbolic value. 

A dominated group which considers 
itself inferior, a condition common among 
societies of low culture which have re- 
cently been brought under European 
domination, is extremely unlikely to de- 
velop any sort of rational nativism during 
the early period of its subjection. It may, 
however, develop nativism of the revival- 
ist-magical type if it is subjected to suffi- 
cient hardships. The threshold of suffering 
at which such movements may develop 
will vary greatly from group to group and 
will be influenced not only by the degree 
of hardship but also by the society’s pat- 
terns of reliance upon the supernatural. 
A devout society will turn to nativism of 
this sort long before a skeptical one will. 
If the hardships arising from subjection 
are not extreme, the inferior group will 
usually show great eagerness to assume 
the culture of the dominant society, this 
eagerness being accompanied by a deval- 
uation of everything pertaining to its own. 
Nativistic movements fend to arise only 
when the members of the subject society 
And that their assumption of the culture 
of the dominant group is being effectively 
opposed by it, or that it is not improv- 
ing their social p>osition. The movements 


which originate under these circumstances 
are practically always rational with a 
combination of revivalist and perpetua- 
tive elements. In this respect they resem- 
ble the nativistic movements which origi- 
nate in inferior groups which are not 
subject to domination and there can be 
little doubt that the primary causes are 
the same in both cases. These movements 
are a response to frustration rather than 
hardship and would not arise if the higher 
group were willing to assimilate the lower 
one. 

Rational nativistic movements can 
readily be converted into mechanisms for 
aggression. Since the dominated society 
has been frustrated in its earlier desires 
to become acculturated and to achieve 
social equality, it can frustrate the dom- 
inant society in turn by refusing to accept 
even those elements of culture which the 
dominant group is eager to share with it. 
Dominated societies which have acquired 
these attitudes and developed conscious 
techniques for preventing further accul- 
turation present one of the most difficult 
problems for administrators. Passive re- 
sistance requires much less energy than 
any of the techniques needed to break it 
down, especially if the culture patterns of 
the dominant group preclude the use of 
forcible methods. 

One final aspect of nativistic move- 
ments remains to be considered. The gen- 
eralizations so far developed have been 
based upon the hypothesis that societies 
are homogeneous and react as wholes to 
contact situations. Very frequently this is 
not the case, especially in societies which 
have a well developed class organization. 

In such societies nativistic tendencies will 
be strongest in those classes or individuals 
who occupy a favored position and who 
feel this position threatened by culture 
change. This factor may produce a split 
in the society, the favored individuals or 
groups indulging in a rational nativism, 
either rcvivalistic or perpctuative, while 
those in less favored positions are eager 
for assimilation. This condition can be 
observed in many immigrant groups in 
America where individuals who enjoyed 
high status in the old European society 
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attempt to perpetuate the patterns of that 
society while those who were of low 
status do their best to become American- 
ized. 

In a rapidly shrinking world the study 
of nativistic movements, as of accultura- 
tion in general, has ceased to be a matter 
of purely academic interest. As contacts 
between societies become more frequent 
and more general, the need for an un- 
derstanding of the potentialities of such 
contact situations becomes more urgent. 
The troubles which they usually involve 
can be traced, with few exceptions, to 
two factors: exploitation and frustration. 
The first of these is the easier to deal 
with and may well disappear with the 
spread of modern science and techniques 
to all parts of the world. The second is 
more difficult to deal with since its re- 
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moval entails fundamental changes in 
attitudes of superiority and inferiority. 
Without these there would be no bar to 
the assimilation of societies in contact 
situations or to the final creation of a 
world society. However, this seems to be 
one of those millennial visions mentioned 
elsewhere in this report. Failing assimila- 
tion, the happiest situation which can 
arise out of the contact of two societies 
seems to be that m which each society is 
firmly convinced of its own superiority. 
Rational revivalistic or perpetuative na- 
tivistic movements are the best mecha- 
nism which has so far been developed 
for establishing these attitudes in groups 
whose members suffer from feelings of 
inferiority. It would appear, therefore, 
that they should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. 


Sectarian movements have more in common with nativistic 
may be immediateiy apparent. Behind the tssnes of theolo^, fa. h, and praetme 

are still many of the basic principles o primarUy religious 

that reiigious sects have *=“■. “"S'" ' breakdown of insularity brings diverse 
antagonisms. Sociai distributed and sects arise in the disad- 

groups into contact. Power ,s effort of those groups 

vantaged groups. The themselves so as to be 

who do not possess legitimate power to . ^ B 

able to deal as classes with the upper classes. ^ 

Almost every sect of Protestant “fj^^^^^^^^^t'^supeiioi classes. That iheir 
a protest against what they fe leanings toward apocalyptic hopes of a 

grr*efs were largely social rs and the seriousness of *=.r 

kingdom in svhich '"“"S “ J'g' ec ed it to come suddenly. Hrerr 
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and control movements which take place entirely within an established group 
are the source of continuing change in organizational policy and practice. They 
may be the means of continuing adaptation of the organization to social and 
cultural change. The struggles may be bitter and chronic without splintering 
the group. 

Three broad types of conditions will determine whether such internal move- 
ments become splinter groups. These are (1) the extent of integration of the 
dissenting group into the parent body; (2) the power of the parent body to en- 
force its legitimate actions and suppress dissent; and (3) the ability of the parent 
body to absorb dissent either through changing in response to growing pressures 
or by encompassing internal variability. 

(1) Mere expressing of dissent within an established body is different from 
the more serious step of relinquishing the privileges and self-identification of 
membership. Consequently, only those who have been consistently deprived of 
the normal privileges of membership or have failed to attain an emotionalized 
self-identification with the group are likely to band together in a separatist move- 
ment. This observation sheds light on the economic foundations of religious sec- 
tarianism. Questions of faith and practice are constantly being raised and disputed 
within established churches. But they are raised by persons who may be partici- 
pating with full equality in church activities, who find in the church a group of 
people with whom they have a great deal in common in spite of points of dis- 
agreement, and who find themselves accepted within the group so long as they 
do not press their dissent too far. But when the disputants are persons who feel 
that they are not accepted as first-class members of the church and who feel no 
deep emotional response to the ceremony and ritual of the organization, it is 
relatively easy for them to adhere to their point of issue and break away from 
the parent group. For example, the movement for church reform in England 
which subsequently became the sectarian movement known as Methodism was 
built around working-class people who constantly found conceptions of white- 
collar respectability held against them in the church and experienced only frus- 
tration in the reserved expressiveness of the established church ceremony. 

V. O. Key, Jr., suggests what may be a special application of this principle in 
generalizing about the minor political parties which, in the United States, serve 
as a form of dissent against the two major parties: 

The distribution of minor-party strength suggests a hypothesis about the condi- 
tions that permit and discourage minor-party activity. The strength of these parlies 
has been greatest in those western slates without strong traditions governing polit- 
ical behavior, with a social system in a state of flux, and with comparatively weak 
and unstable governing groups. Third-party strength over the entire period of 1864- 
1936, was at its weakest in the South. Social stratification, political tradition, and 
the pressure to conform exerted by the governing groups have been very different 
in the South than in the West. One kind of condition may facilitate the operation 
of dissenting groups; the other definitely discourages such movements.* 

Integration into the established body may be weakened by the availability of 
a well-established substitute group with which the dissenters may continue to 
identify while relinquishing identification in the parent body. This principle may 
be one of the reasons for the sectional basis of many third-party movements. 

• V. O. Key, Jr.. Politics Parlies and Pressnre Oroaps (New York; Thomas Y. CroweU 
Co.. p. 29V. 
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John D. Hicks has observed that the two major parties must try to command 
support in every section of the United States. “Let a whole section begin to feel 
that its interests are being permanently discriminated against by both old parties, 
and the time for a plain-spoken third party, organized mainly along sectional 
lines, is about ripe." * Thus the loyalty due one’s region can provide a rallying 
point that offsets the loss of identification with an established political party. 

Intrinsic to some types of organization is a progressive departure from the 
interests of many of the rank and file members. One of these tendencies is for 
an organization to lose sight of other issues in its preoccupation with strategy, 
procedural matters, and legalities. Fred E. Haynes regards this tendency in polit- 
ical parties as a source of third-party movements: 


The two great political parties have had for their principal interests political and 
constitutional reforms, while the group of lesser parlies— beginning with ^ A”*" 
Monopoly and Reform parties of the seventies, continuing with the Greenback and 
Labor parties of the eighties, and ending with the Populist party of the ninetjes— 
have voiced the protests of people who fell keenly the need of economic and social 
change.* • 

(2) The power of a parent body to suppress dissent depends "P"" ^ 

Sion of values with which the members ate unwilling "? 

gent elements are maintained within the coniines of each major P^'^' ^ “ 

than have most of the Protestant churches, practices, the 

(3) In spite of *e f « ‘Xr^e^W S Pmte’s^^ 

Roman Catholic Church has also «« renresented by the 

ability to f FreqSly the confidence of the parent body 

toiera^n 

bership. Absence of n XLXmngeLcnts of a state facilitate the toleration 

ocratic traditions among the cornroimifc. 

of minorities within the conflnes of e s a • | . , 1 ^ characteristics of most 

Characferisfics of separahst movomenfs. Undertymg^^^ 
separatist movements is the ° ' body. Even a subject people 

ratist members are identified with o culture of the dominant group, 

are likely to have adcpied i„dian independence, encountered some 

Mahatma Gandhi, in his progra ,„i,ich his own people were adopting the 

of his major obstacles in the tldSf „ j,jsb In addition to cultural identification, 
industrial way of life from the t“toe ICatLship, such as the dependence 

there is likely to have developed a y luxuries and necessities. Cultural identity 
on trading with the dominant group obstacles to successful separatism, 

and symbiotic interdependence " .ying rise to separatism are often not 

Furthermore, the crue.al =Xus to Wully admitted by the movements 
recognized and seldom are sue u„. srli.is.ippl Totter nnlorteoi ae- 

. •■The Third Party TraUltlon In Amerloan 
view, 20 (1933), 27-28. Party MoTciwenls SInee the 

•• Fred E Haynes, Third ^ a* J 
Historical Society of Iowa. 191 )• 
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and control movements which take place entirely within an established group 
are the source of continuing change in organizational policy and practice. They 
may be the means of continuing adaptation of the organization to social and 
cultural change. The struggles may be bitter and chronic without splintering 
the group. 

Three broad types of conditions will determine whether such internal move- 
ments become splinter groups. These are (1) the extent of integration of the 
dissenting group into the parent body; (2) the power of the parent body to en- 
force its legitimate actions and suppress dissent; and (3) the ability of the parent 
body to absorb dissent either through changing in response to growing pressures 
or by encompassing internal variability. 

(1) Mere expressing of dissent within an established body is different from 
the more serious step of relinquishing the privileges and self-identification of 
membership. Consequently, only those who have been consistently deprived of 
the normal privileges of membership or have failed to attain an emotionalized 
self-identification with the group are likely to band together in a separatist move- 
ment. This observation sheds light on the economic foundations of religious sec- 
tananism. Questions of faith and practice are constantly being raised and disputed 
within established churches. But they are raised by persons who may be partici- 
pating with fu I equality in church activities, who find in the church a group of 
people with whorn they have a great deal in common in spite of points of dis- 
agreement, and who find themselves accepted within the group so long as they 
do not press their dissent too far. But when the disputants are persons who feel 
that they are not accepted as first-class members of the church and who feel no 
relaLlk, f response to the ceremony and ritual of the organization, it is 
relatively easy for them to adhere to their point of issue and break away from 

movement for church reform in England 
built^rnnn??.!?!-^ became the sectarian movement known as Methodism was 
collar resnpf'f pcopIe who constantly found conceptions of white- 

ua tan ^ 'Church and experiLced only fnis- 

tranon m the reserved expressiveness of the established church ceremony. 

ireneraliyfTitT^phn ’f ^ special application of this principle in 

S a form of 'he United States, serve 

as a form of dissent against the two major parties: 

ttam 'thM = hypothesis about the condi- 
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1M6 was a,TJ raklrTb over the entire period of 1864- 

Integration into the established body may be weakened by the availability of 
group with which the dissenters may continue to 
1? one lb identification in the parent body. This principle may 

be one of the reasons for the sectional basis of many third-party movements. 

Co!. (N- fork: Thoeia. T. Crowell 
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Doint ih-,t^r.(T* r^‘ I one’s region can provide a rallying 

point that offsets the Joss of identification with an established political party ^ 
intrinsic to some types of organization is a pvogTessive departure from the 
interests of many of the rank and file members. One of these tendencies is for 
an organization to lose sight of other issues in its preoccupation with strategy 
procedural matters, and legalities. Fred E. Haynes regards this tendency in poIiN 
ical parties as a source of third-party movements: 


The two great political parties have bad for ihdr principal interests political and 
constitutional reforms, while the group of lesser parties — beginning with the Anti- 
Monopoly and Reform parties of the seventies, continuing with the Greenback and 
Labor parties of the eighties, and ending with the Populist party of the nineties — 
have voiced the protests of people who fell keenly the need of economic and social 
change.** 


(2) The power of a parent body to suppress dissent depends upon its posses- 
sion of values with which the members are unwilling to dispense. Widely diver- 
gent elements are maintained wiihin Ihe confines of each major pohticaJ party in 
the United States because a dissenting group can hardly hope to duplicate the 
entrenched and elaborate political machinery nor to overcome traditional party 
loyalty of the majority of voters. The Catholic Church has been able to make 
the fear of excommunication and other penalties more effective against separatism 
than have most of the Protestant churches. 

(3) In spite of the strict insistence on certain core beliefs and practices, the 
Roman Catholic Church has also exceeded the Protestant denominations in its 
ability to permit divergent forms of religious practice, as represented by the 
various orders, within the church. Frequently the confidence of the parent body 
in its own principles makes for toleration of divergent elements within its mem- 
bership. Absence of a strong nationalistic tradition and the dominance of dem- 
ocratic traditions among the controlling elements of a state facilitate the toleration 


of minorities within the confines of Ihe state. 

separatist movements. Underlying the characteristics of most 
separatist movements is the extent to which the interests and values of the sepa- 
ratist members are identified with (hose of the parent body. Even a subject people 
are likely to have adopted many items from the culture of the dominant group. 
Mahatma Gandhi, in his program for Indian independence, encountered some 
of his major obstacles in the degree to which his own people were adopting the 
industrial way of life from the ruling British. In addition to cultural identification 
there is likely to have developed a s,-m6iMc relahonship, such as the 
on trading wtt the dominant group for fnxunes and necessities. C" 
and symbiotic interdependence are constant obstacles to successful 

Furthermore the crucial conditions giving nse to separatism are often not 
rec“d aS seldom are such as to he fully admitted by the movements 
•"The Third Party Tradltlaa » Amerten PoUtfec" 3I|..l.rlppl Taller Uhlerlral He- 
""'Fred' K mrne*. Third Party .Ito.etaea.a SW «.« Clr„ War (towa Cyi Th. Shit, 
T/sfortcat Society at Jowa, 131®). P. t'P. 
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members. The economic bases indicated by Gillin, Niebuhr, and others for reli- 
gious sects caimot be made official values of the movement. In the case of separa- 
tism from a competing group rather than a parent body the ascendance of group 
commitment over the stated objectives cannot possibly be admitted either to the 
public or to the majority of the members. As a consequence of this fact and the 
identification with the parent group or competing movement, the separatist move- 
ment typically exhibits several characteristics. 

(1) The values that appear most prominently in the official ideology of the 
separatist movement wffi be selected more on the basis of the fact that they 
differentiate the separatist group from the parent body or competing movement 
than because of the members’ initial attachment to them. The values become 
important symbolically, as signalizing their opposition to another group. Separa- 
tist values constitute a medium through which ill-understood conflicts of interest 
may be conceptualized by the members to themselves and to the outside world. 

The importance of revivalistlc values in nativistic movements is further clari- 
fied in this context. As the native group comes to accept the advantage of the 
colonial power’s culture in many respects, a sense of dependence and identity 
between the two be^ns to grow which must be contradicted if the movement is 
to wm and hold vigorous adherents. Gandhi had to teach the Indians to value 
their own culture, such as their primitive methods of spinning cloth, which they 
were fast relmquishmg. The European Slavs had largely forgotten their historic 
culture until they were taught to value it by the scholars and leaders of the 
pan-Slav movement. 

In this connection the negative character of sectarian values mentioned by 
?i!nl. K * understandable as mdicating focal points of differentiation from parent 
apparent triviality of the issues of faith and practice 
ThI historical religious separations may be comprehended. 

The fundamental faith and ritual that the sect retams are the property of the 
parent church, so unusual prominence must be accorded traditionally minor 
pomts oi interpretation. ^ 

of the dissident group with the parent 
H •“ ™twenient’s development will the separatist orientation 
dommant one. Most separatist movements begin as reform or control 
votes arf’nsmn °™rtones of separatism. While more extremist 

raiorftv nfllv ‘hat there is no hope of attaining the 

majority of advantages of membership in the parent body. The early stages of 

Uds priLi^’’" movements, sects, and minor polifical parties illustrates 

Similarly, the degree of separaUsm demanded is usually moderate when the 
limitS dminHs* identified with the parent body. The frustration of such 

’ *=,‘‘=P'i'’ii‘i°" of important advantages of membership in 

the parent body are likely to lead to demands for more complete separatism. 

(3) Separatist movements are among those types that are most likely to 
depend upon a charismatic leader for their strength. In the absence of vital 
ideology about which to unite, and lacking the confidence in an established or- 
ganization, dependence upon the drawing power of a leader with great popular 
appeal may be crucial to the movemenrs existence. V. O. Key, Jrr, has tinted 
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out the large number of minor-party movements that have been almost one- 
man affairs. He points to the dependence of the socialist party on personal loyalty 
to Eugene V. Debs and later Norman Thomas, the Progressive party on TTieo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Union party of 1936 on Father Charles E. Coughlin, and 
we might add the Independent Progressive Party in 1948 on Henry A. Wallace. 
Most of the well known religious sects were clearly identified with a single leader 
in their truly sectarian period. 

(4) The stated values of separatist movements tend to appear trivial or ridicu- 
lous to those who have no interest in the conflict. As a consequence, the person 
who joins a separatist movement is likely to forfeit his social respectability. Fred 
E. Haynes observes, 


The caricatures of Kansas Populists, as presented by cartoonists of the metro- 
politan press, arc typical of the way in which third parties have been regarded by 
the majority of Americans. According to this view a man of good sense connects 
himself with one of the regular parties in preference to throwing away his vote 
upon a third party candidate. To such a person, representing as he does the more 
or less prevalent popular view, a third party is made up largely of reformers, cranks, 
and discredited leaders of the older parties.* 


Undoubtedly membership in a movement that is deSned m this manner ts 
either rejected by the normally socialized individual m a group or req^res him 
to redefine his more generalized position in relalron to the 
group. As an hypothesis we may suggest that continued P “ “ 

ratist movement provokes a suspiciousness ot corrventronal f 
tional behavior. The individual is forced to burld a 

himself and conventional citizens to protect himself agamst f “ 

his behavior. This he may do by suspecting their motives, their sincerity, 


original membership or becemmg^^^^ movement must be sub- 

orientation m time. In order that i y y ^ values is heightened. 

jected to persecution so ftat the 3 ,, successful new political 

The observation by William , ccess very quickly is relevant to 

parties in the United Stales election is often sufficient to con- 

the foregoing generalization. Op® ™sted ot to raise doubts about the social 
Vince people that their vote is being trasteo 

acceptability of their ' u,is„, may gradually be displaced by a 

On the other hand the v^s of ^p^atom may 

return to conventionality wi ‘j isolated from meaningful group tics into a 
some people who have been ^/development of morale in pursuit of a rol- 
satisfying group relationship _.™.rience. And in more specific ways ik® 
lective goal may be a ““““hies "may itsk arouse a desire for respectability 
sonal dedication to a set 

where little had existed >>=““■ , jefinidve work on ihe sociological aspects 

H. Richard Niebuhr. .’’f has poiSoot the transmutation that typ.ca^ 
of religious ffie following selection we have brought tt>- 

occurs in a strong religious sect, in 
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gether several major generalizing paragraphs with a portion of Niebuhr’s discus- 
sion of Quakerism as an illustrative case. The original work covers each of the 
important sectarian movements in Christendom, and dwells upon several other 
types of division within the church in addition to that based on economic disad- 
vantage. The conversion of Christian values into a form that appealed to many 
who had been neglected by the traditional churches resulted in moving the new 
adherents out of the socio-economic class that had accounted for their original 
response to separatism. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE DISINHERITED 
H. Richard Niebuhr 


One phase of denominationalism is largely 
explicable by means of a modified eco- 
nomic interpretation of religious history; 
for the divisions of the church have been 
occasioned more frequently by the direct 
and indirect operation of economic fac- 
tors than by the influence of any other 
major interest of man. Furthermore, it is 
evident that economic stratification is of- 
ten responsible for maintaining divisions 
which were originally due to differences 
of another sort. Social history demon- 
strates how a racial class may retain its 
solidarity and distinction by becoming an 
economic class, and religious history of- 
fers examples of churches which were 
originally racial in character but main- 
tained their separateness under new con- 
ditions because the racial group developed 
into an economic entity. It is true, of 
course, in this case as in that of others, 
that no one element, the religious or the 
economic or the racial, operates alone. 
Economic classes tend to take on a cul- 
tural character and economic differences 
between groups result in educational and 
psychological distinctions between them. 
The interaction of the various factors is 
well exemplified in the history of imrai- 
grant groups in the United States. These 
are distinguished at first by racial or na- 
tional character, but they are usually also 
the lowest groups in the economic and 
cultural sc ale during the first generation 

Reprinted In part by permission of The 
Shoe Strinfj Press and the author, from H. 
Richard Niebuhr. The Social Sonrce* of 
Denominationalism (Hamden: The Shoe 
String Press, 195-t), pp. 2C-29, 48-57. 72-7®. 


and, therefore, their distinction from 
other groups is triply fortified. Their 
churches, as a result, are distinguished 
economically and culturally as well as ra- 
cially from the denominations of previous 
immigrants who have risen in the eco- 
nomic scale while losing their specifically 
national or racial character. 

An exclusively economic interpretation 
of denominationalism would, because of 
this interaction, be as erroneous as the 
exclusively economic interpretation of po- 
litical history is bound to be. It is quite 
unjustifiable, above all, to leave the reli- 
gious factor itself out of account in deal- 
ing with religious movements. Only be- 
cause the inspiration of such movements 
is religious do they develop the tremen- 
dous energy they display in history. Yet 
an exclusively religious interpretation, es- 
pecially a doctrinal one, is likely to miss 
the point of the whole development even 
more completely than does an exclusively 
economic explanation. For if religion 
supplies the energy, the goal, and the mo- 
tive of sectarian movements, social fac- 
tors no less decidedly supply the occa- 
sion, and determine the form the religious 
dynamic will take. Were spiritual energies 
to develop unchecked they would scarcely 
i^ue in the formation of such denomina- 
tions as now compose Christianity. Reli- 
gious energies are dammed up, confined 
to narrow channels, split into parallel 
streams, by the non-religious distinctions 
and classifications of Christians. The 
source of a religious movement, therefore, 
need not be economic for its results to 
take on a definitely economic character. 



On the other hand, economic conditions 
may supply the occasion for the rise of a 
new religious movement %vithout deter- 
mining its religious value. In any case, 
however, the character of the denomina- 
tion issuing from the movement is expli- 
cable only if the influence of economic 
factors be taken into consideration. 

So regarded, one phase of the history 
of denominationalism reveals itself as the 
story of the religiously neglected poor, 
who fashion a new type of Christianity 
which corresponds to their distinctive 
needs, who rise in the economic scale un- 
der the influence of religious discipline, 
and who, in the midst of a freshly ac- 
quired cultural respectability, neglect the 
new poor succeeding them on the lower 
plane. This pattern recurs with remarka- 
ble regularity in the history of Christian- 
ity. Anabaptists, Quakers, Methodists, 
Salvation Army, and more recent sects 
of like type illustrate this rise and prog- 
ress of the churches of the disinherited. 

Not only the religious revolutions of 
the poor, however, have left their impress 
on the denominational history of Chrw- 
tendom. One may also speak with O. IC 
Chesterton of the revolt of the nch 
against the poor. Some of the earlier 
churches of the Reformation received 
much of their specific character from 
their alliance with rising commercialism 
and set forth an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity conformable with their major eco- 
nomic interests. To this group belong es- 
pecially the Calvinistic churches, as has 
been shown by Weber. Cunningham, and 
Tawney. Other sects, 

not so readily identifiable with econom c 
movements, have preserved t . 

character because of the 
of their members and are f“f “ 

from their sister denominations ley by 

doctrine than by thetr weal.h and Jhe 
consequent conservatism of 

**'^he stream of 

revolt was divided in» ““„™ 3 S 

nels. Until George i,. banks 

no leader great all 

and to give it directi • . j almost 

such revolts of the disinherited^ 

came to naught because of the lack 
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adequate leadership to stop its extrava- 
gances and to guide its great dynamic. 
Crude and sometimes horrible excesses 
were discovered, to be exploited as the 
atrocities of the movement by its enemies 
and to alienate the sympathies of many 
friends. But in all of its ramifications and 
divisions there was a certain unity; two 
characteristics marked the religious social 
revolt from Diggers and Levellers to 
Quakers — the doctrine of inner expen- 
ence as the source of authority and the 
common hope of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. These two major common charac- 
teristics implied other equally general but 
less Important features, such as the sec- 
tarian organization, the rejection of pro- 
fessional clergy, and the dependence on 
lay preaching, the spiritualist interpreta- 
tion of Scriptures, the rejection of the 
monarchy and the less frequent, but not 
rare, espousal of communism. 

In MiHenarianism, the special inspira- 
tion of Harrison and the Fifth Monarchy 
men but common to all the sects, the two 
tendencies toward emotional and individ- 
ual religious experience and toward eth- 
ical and social reconstruction met Their 
prate,” says Coke, of the Fifth Monarchy 
men, “was to make way for Christs mon- 
archy on earth." This apocalypticism was 
combined with spiritualist, prophetic fer- 
vour. Visions, revelations, and illumina- 
tions are the natural accompaniment ot 
such dynamic religious movements which 
receive fresh stimuli in this direction also 
from the example of primil.ve Oirtsttan- 
ity. Wmstanley. the Digger leader was 
both mystic and communist. No a yeas 
since," he wrote, “my heart was filled with 

sw5 thoughts and -"any things were re- 
vealed to me I never read in books mr 
heard from the mouth of flesh; an 
I besan to speak of them sorne people 
joX. heaf my words, ^en I took my 

EESHSii 

ri.^ “flesh wemieet thereunto, he 
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would daily find teaching therefrom, 
though he dwelt alone and saw the face 
of no other man.” Even the Levellers, po- 
litical rather than religious party though 
they were, shared much of the religious 
character of the sects. The Ranters “made 
it their business to set up the Light of 
Nature under the name of Christ in Men, 
and to dishonour and cry down the 
church, Scriptures, Ministry, Worship and 
Ordinances; and called men to hearken to 
the Christ within them.” The Seekers, 
says the same writer, taught that “the 
Scriptures were uncertain . . . that our 
ministry is null and void and without au- 
thority.” The excesses of the time, Nay- 
lor’s proclamation of himself as the 
Christ, the frequent occurrences of proph- 
esying by naked men and women pa- 
rading through the streets, Fox walking 
barefoot through the “bloody city of 
Litchfield” — give evidence also of the 
spiritualist character of the movement. 
The Quaker doctrine of the inner light 
was the final quiet precipitate of this tur- 
bid emotionalism. The priesthood of all 
believers rather than the authority of the 
Scriptures is the guiding principle here 
and the assurance of salvation through 
immediate experience, not through the 
mediation of priest and sacrament or 
word, is the goal of religious endeavor. 

The second characteristic of the move- 
ment was its program of social reforma- 
tion. Its expectation of the coming of the 
Kingdom of Christ had its solid founda- 
tion in the physical needs of the poor. To 
quote Winstanley again: “At this very 
day,” he wrote in 1650, “poor people are 
forced to work for 4d. a day and corn is 
dear. And the tithing-priest stops their 
mouth and tells them that ’inward satis- 
faction of mind’ was meant by the decla- 
ration, ‘The poor shall inherit the earth.’ 
I tell you the Scripture is to be really and 
materially fulfilled . . . You jeer at the 
name of Leveller. I tell you Jesus Christ 
is the Head Leveller.” Elsewhere this 
same benevolent mystic warns the rich 
“Pharaohs” who have “rich clothing and 
full bellies,” their “honours and ease,” 
that “the day of judgment is begun and 
that It will reach” them ere long. ’The 
poor people you oppress shall be the sa- 


viours of the land. If you will find mercy, 
let Israel go free; break to pieces the 
bands of property.” Some of the Anabap- 
tists set aside the quietistic principles they 
had learned from their Dutch teachers 
and reverted to something like the revolu- 
tionary program of their German prede- 
cessors at Muenster, although the major- 
ity remained quiet in their discontent. 
The Fifth Monarchy men under Harrison 
are the stormy petrels of revolution, 
drawing to themselves “many of the most 
violent and desperate spirits.” ‘Though 
they speak great words of the reign of 
saints and seem to invite none but the 
holy seed,” said an official report, “y®^ 
the baits they lay to catch men are the 
taking away customs, excise, taxes, tithes.” 
Even the early Quakers had their radical 
wing and this group was the one which 
seemed to the seventeenth century to rep- 
resent characteristic Quakerism. “It was 
learnt, that, though they were never seen 
with a weapon in their hands, several bad 
been found with pistols under their cloaks. 
A Quaker took up his position at the 
doors of Parliament and drew his sword 
on a group of members. When questioned, 
he replied, that he was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to kill every man that sat in 
the House.” But whether by revoluiionaiy 
activity, or in quiet waiting for the mani- 
festation of the apocalyptic kingdom, or 
by patient non-resistance, all phases of 
the movement looked toward social amel- 
ioration and sought redress for the wrongs 
of the poor. With its emotional piety h 
mated the social radicalism of the gospel 
and so qualified as a genuine religious 
movement of the disinherited. 

Misunderstood, not so much because 
of its own excesses as because of the prej- 
udices of those who profited by the exist- 
ing order — including the clergy — without 
competent leaders save one, rejected by 
Cromwell, persecuted and derided, the 
movement seemed bound to collapse, like 
that of the Anabaptists in Luther’s day- 
It was saved by George Fox. That typical 
church of the disinherited which he gath- 
ered out of the religiously and econom- 
ically homeless souls of the day, in which 
a Winstanley, a Lilburne, a Plockboy, 



Fifth Monarchy Men, and Anabaptists 
found refuge, lived because it denied it- 
self the way of violence, overcoming the 
recklessness of its enemies within. Choos- 
ing the way as well as the aim of the 
gospel it survived the persecution and 
contempt of Presbyterians, Anglicans and 
Independents, Republicans and Royalists. 
It is interesting to note that in the case 
of the English sects as in that of the Ger- 
man the method of non-resistance 
not espoused until efforts toward a vio- 
lent revolution had been found unavailing 
in the face of the superior power of the 
ruling classes, while, at the same time, 
the ideal of a new social order was aban- 
doned in favor of a sectarian organization 
of mutual aid and brotherhood. Yet the 
Quakers, even more than the Anabaptists, 
continued to represent the social idealism 
of the churches of the disinherited. Their 
love of equality, symbolized in the refusal 
to uncover their heads, and in the twe of 
the familiar “thee" and “thou,” their re- 
fusal to participate in war, their attitude 
toward slavery, their production of men 
like Bellers, whose Christian socialism 
greatly influenced Robert Owen, their 
continued support of humanitarian activ- 
ities, all of these indicate the revolution- 
ary source of the movement and repre- 
sent an effective continuation of its 
democratic ethics. But, like the Ana^p- 
tists before them, the followers of Fox 
and Winstanley were prevented from t>e- 
coming a really inclusive church of the 

disinherited by the persecutions which wo- 

laled them and drove them “P.°” 

themselves to form a narrow 
group loyalty and sectarian consci 
largely taking the place of ■!■= 'crgerodeal 
ism which inspired the 
the rejeetion of the rel.gton of the 
herited a new denomination once more 

took its rise. , -.rMe- 

The Quakers, no less 
cessors among the churc^ l*„able respect- 
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cial questions. A number of factors were 
responsible for this decline in revolution- 
ary fervor. The effect of persecution has 
bwn pointed out. Another important fac- 
tor in the development of such denomina- 
tions from revolutionary groups to settled 
social bodies, content with their place in 
the scheme of things, is the substitution 
of a second generation, which holds its 
convictions as a heritage, for a first gen- 
eration which had won these convictions 
painfully and held them at a bitter cost. 
But most important among the causes of 
the decline of revolutionary churches into 
denominations is the influence of eco- 
nomic success. The churches of the poor 
all become middle-class churches sooner 
or later and, with their need, lose much 
of the idealism which grew out of their 
necessities. There is no doubt of the truth 
of Max Weber's contention that godliness 
is conducive to economic success. From 
the days of Paul at Thessalonica onward, 
Christianity has not failed to exhort its 
adherents “ihat with quietness they work 
and eat their own bread.” while at the 
same lime it has commanded them to ab- 
stain from luxury, but. having “food and 
covering,” “therewith to be content. 
Monastic asceticism, supported by a dual- 
istic view of life, carried the second of 
these ideas to its extreme, and was re- 
iceted by Protestantism, but the Reform- 
ers introduced in place of the ‘‘extra- 
worldly" asceticism of the monks a 
••intra-worldly “asceticism, which regarded 
work in trade and vocation as the pri- 
mary duty of life and a service to God, 
yet they continued to condemn any in- 
dulgence in the comforts and 
life as sinful. Restrictions on consumption 
accompanied by emphasis “Pon 
tion have their inevitable 
nomic salvation which is tar rein 
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prevailing in the days of good Queen 
Anne, this church of the disinherited be- 
came a more or less respectable middle- 
class church that left the popular move- 
ment from which it originated far behind. 
It continued to hold the tenets of its so- 
cial program but now as the doctrines of 
a denomination rather than as the prin- 
ciples of inclusive social reconstruction. 
In America, especially, the economic rise 
of the Quakers was speedy and perma- 
nent. 

Once more, therefore, the poor were 
without a gospel. The Millenarian hopes 
which had fired the popular movement of 
the seventeenth century with enthusiasm 
were definitely left behind. The ethics of 
Jesus was dissolved completely into a 
mild morality of respectability. Eight- 
eenth-century England, ecclesiastical and 
academic as well as political, feared noth- 
ing so much as enthusiasm. Its reaction 
against the tense emotionalism of Civil 
War and Revolutionary days, its disillu- 
sionments, its lack of vital energies, ex- 
hausted as it was by the turbulent passions 
of religious and political revolt, left it 
sterile and cold in religion, enamored only 
with the bleak beauty of mathematically- 
minded philosophy, or more frequently, 
indifferent to the claims of any ethical or 
religious idealism. Lecky, describing the 
religion of the period, writes, ‘The ser- 
mons of the time were almost always 
written, and the prevailing taste was cold, 
polished and fastidious.” “As is always 
the case, the habits prevailing in other 
spheres at once acted on and were influ- 
enced by religion. The selfishness, the cor- 
ruption, the worship of expediency, the 
scepticism as to all higher motives that 
characterized the politicians of the school 
of Walpole; the heartless cynicism reign- 
ing in fashionable life which is so clearly 
reflected in the letters of Horace Walpole 
and Chesterfield; the spirit of a brilliant 
and varied contemporary literature, emi- 
nently distinguished for its sobriety of 
judgment and for its fastidious purity ami 
elegance of expression, but for the most 
part deficient in depth, in passion, and 
in imagination, may all be traced tn the 
popular theolog}'. Sobriety and good 
sense ucre the qualities most valued in 


the pulpit, and enthusiasm and extrav- 
agance were those which were most 
dreaded.” . . . 

The Methodist revival was the last 
great religious revolution of the disinher- 
ited in Christendom. And it was not 
wholly a popular movement. Perhaps that 
is one reason why it was the last. It is a 
striking fact that the revolutionary tend- 
encies of the poor in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were almost completely secular in 
character, while in preceding eras they 
were always largely religious in nature. 
The socialism of 1848 and later years 
was closely akin in many ways to Ana- 
baptism and Quakerism as well as to 
Lollardy and the Waldensian revolt. It 
cherished as these did the hope of an in- 
evitable social renewal which would cast 
down the mighty from their seats and ex- 
alt them of low degree. Like these it pro- 
vided the oppressed with an emotional 
escape from the weariness and grime of 
uneventful and profitless labor. Like these 
it brought to consciousness the latent 
sense of social solidarity and endowed the 
Impoverished individual life with the sig- 
nificance of participation in a cosmic 
event. But for the angels who fought on 
the side of Baptists and Quakers it sub- 
stituted economic laws, and in place of 
the early coming of the Son of Man it 
anticipated the class struggle and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. What were 
the reasons for this change? 

The conditions which preceded the rise 
of socialism were not dissimilar to those 
which formed the background of the re- 
ligious revolutions of previous centuries- 
There was present the actual exclusion of 
the poor from churches grown emotion- 
ally too cold, ethically too neutral, intel- 
lectually too sober, socially too 2 *''**^ 
cratic to attract the men who suffers 
under the oppression of monotonous toil, 
of insufficient livelihood and the sense of 
social inferiority. There was present also 
the awakening of the disinherited to the 
consciousness of their human dignity and 
worth. But the result was not a religion* 
revolt. On the contrary socialism often 
assumed the character of an anti-religious 
movement. Its secularism was doubtless 



due to many causes — to the growth of 
the scientific temper and of ninctecnth- 
ccntur>' materialism, to the prevalence of 
the mechanistic conception of life which 
industrialism fosters, to the determinism 
of the Hegelian philosophy in which 
Marx had been trained, to the bare fact 
that the leaders of the movement were 
not religious men. But among the causes 
of this secularism the absence of an ef* 
fective social idealism within any of the 
Christian churches was of especial impor- 
tance. The last previous religious move- 
ments among the disinherited, Methodism 
and Pietism, had failed to follow in the 
steps of the Baptists and Quakers. They 
had allowed the millenarian hopes to 
lapse; they had substituted for the con- 
cept of the kingdom the symbol of 
heaven; they had been concerned with 
the redemption of men from the hell be- 
yond the grave alone and had held out 
little promise of salvation from the vari- 
ous mundane hells in which the poor suf- 
fer for other sins besides their own. ^ 
they had failed to keep alive within the 
church those realistic hopes which had 
always been the source of new religious 
uprisings in the centuries before; and they 
had joined with the older churches m 
proclaiming a purely other-worldly hope. 
In any other century of Christian history 
this failure to keep alive the promise of 
social amelioration through Christian eth- 
ics and by divine miracle might ave 
less far-reaching results. In the 
inventions and of industrial pro uc , 
in a time so largely 
present world and its values, t . 
of this social element from the P*] , 

of the gospel was fatal 
the disinherited. It is 
of the leadership of the 
now came from a g*’°^P Testament 
nurtured in the ideds 
prophecy, and which ev 
its religious faith did not derived 
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teenlh and twentieth centuries had these 
religious sources; it was the only effective 
substitute for the Christian leadership 
which had once been unfailingly available 
in every crusade for justice but which had 
died out, perhaps as a result of attrition 
in a theological and other-worldly church. 

The nineteenth century, it is true, did 
not entirely lack representatives of the 
naive religious movements. The Salvation 
Army is an outstanding example of the 
manner in which a separate conventicle 
must be formed by the religious poor, 
who have been excluded from the denom- 
inations of their newly enriched brothers. 
But Booth was neither a Francis nor a 
Wesley. The movement he inaugurated 
was not a popular movement of spontane- 
ous character; the very organization of 
the Army implied a home-mission enter- 
prise rather than a religious and social 
awakening. Moreover the under-privi- 
Icged of the modern era have been too 
greatly alienated from the gospel as well 
as from Christianity, whether by the si- 
lent forces of the industrial environment, 
or by the strident voices of Marxian apos- 
tles or by the indifferent attitude of 
churchmen, for the Army to be able to 
repeat the successes of its victorious pred- 
ecessors. Other contemporary movements 
of the religious poor toward the attain- 
ment of adequate religious experience and 
expression come to light in many a gospel 
labernadc and avangal.stic society and 
millenarian association. But the 
the isorkers remains untouched, there is 
no effective religious movement among 
the disinherited today; as a result they 
are simply outside the pale of organized 
S^rSiV. Yet without the spontaneous 
movement from below, all " 

pristinate the ethical ™ 

Liy church and to 
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experience more than ridicule and contempt and become the victims of active 
intolerance. A typical sequence is one in which the separatist movement is first 
looked upon with amusement as harmless madness. If it persists it be^s to be 
viewed more seriously until its significance may be magnified out of all reasonable 
proportion and the whole movement be viewed in a sinister light. At this point a 
feeling may develop that the unwillingness of the handful of members of a se^ 
to salute the American flag is a threat to the entire sentiment of patriotism in 
the United States, and expensive legal action will be evoked to enforce the out- 
ward forms of loyalty. 

While limited intolerance may often strengthen the separatist determination 
of members and increase alienation from the conventional group, a more com- 
plete intolerance may either wipe out the movement or force migration. The 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints affords an example of migration 
enforced by increasing intolerance. This case is informative because it suggests 
that a factor in the extent of intolerance evoked by a separatist movement is the 
degree to which separatism encompassed the total lives of the movement’s mem- 
bers. A segmental movement, one whose members continue normal social par- 
ticipation in most respects, is more likely to continue to be regarded as harmless 
than a totalital movement which governs the entire lives of its members. At the 
same time the totalital movement almost necessarily requires physical separa- 
tion from other people if it is to carry on successfully. There are abundant illus- 
trations of such religious sects which have migrated to achieve isolation, and of 
political and economic utopias which have attempted to establish themselves in 
isolation from the surrounding world. 

At certain periods of time separatism is more likely to be tolerated than at 
other times. In the most general sense, toleration is lowest when the sense of 
group identity and the sense of threat to the group are greatest. Wartime is per- 
haps the best example of such a period. In the following selection we may see 
quantitative evidence of the consequence of the wartime atmosphere for the life 
of dissenting political parties. 


SMALL POLITICAL PARTIES CASUALTIES OF WAR? 
Hugh A. Bone 


Minor political parties arc on the road to 
becoming one of the casualties on the 
home front. Since the beginning of inter- 
national tensions a decade ago they have 
found it increasingly difficult to obtain 
funds and to secure a place on the ballot. 
With the outbreak of the European war 
in 1939 their position has been rendered 
even more precarious. In the November 
1942 elections there were fewer third 
party candidates for 13.8. senator, repre- 

Ileprinted In part by permission of The 
N'allonal ilunlelpal Jv^eue, from National 
31nnlclp3l DerleTT, 32 (Nov., 1943), pp. 524- 
27. 


sentative, governor or other statewide of- 
fices than in 1940 — a total of 293 against 
375 two years before. Together with in- 
dependent nominees they polled in the 
Congressional elections of 1942 only 
563,018 votes, or 2 per cent of the total. 
This may be compared with the 1938 
Congressional vote wherein minor parties 
cast 1.334,222 or 3.7 per cent of the 
votes. 

Minor parly candidates appeared in 
only twenty states in 1942 and there was 
a proportionately greater decline in nom- 
inations for state over federal offices. The 
Communist party put forward only eleven 
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candidates in 1942 as compared with fifty- 
nine in 1940 %\hilc Socialist nominees 
dropped from seventy to fifty-one. The 
Prohibitionists showed the smallest drop 
— from ninety-two to eighty-three. The 
Communists were unable to muster the 
necessary 50,000 votes for their guberna- 
torial nominee in New York in order to 
retain a position on the ballot. 

Two local parties, however, made a 
creditable show'ing in 1942. The Progres- 
sives in Wisconsin elected a governor and 
the American Labor party in New York 
polled well over 400,000 votes for its 
gubernatorial nominee. In many Con- 
gressional districts, however, the party 
supported Democratic candidates. 

REASONS FOR DECLINE 


There are many reasons for the decline 
of minor parties. A convenient explana- 
tion is public apathy, an apathy whi« 
affected the major parties as well in 1942. 
But this hardly explains the difference be- 
tween the Socialist vote of 590.400 m 
1916 and of 117.000 In 1940. particularly 
in view of the smaller electorate in 

Undoubtedly the various Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor parties have, in reCCTt 
years, lost many former "protest vot« 
to the Democrats because of the soaal 
program of the New Deal. Many o 
reforms advocated by minority ^rti« 
have seen enactment into fe era 
state law during the P^®^ _f 

result these groups are badly . 

rehabilitation and revitalization 

war issues now on the horizon will give 
the lesser parlies an 
pion new programs of poh ‘ca 
More serious, however. » 
even before the outbreak o jp. 

the American influences, 

ereasingly activity. There 

“isms,” and fifth coiumu jubver- 

has been a tendency to .j.jggj groups 
sive influences with mtuor polu^ ^ 
and this in turn >>” MSa,. state iep- 

keep "'cir names off the b 

islatures have resort nominations 

devices to make minor par y 
more difficult. . tvpes: (1) 

These have been of three typ 


financial restrictions, (2) amendment of 
laws relating to nominating petitions, and 
(3) prohibition by statute or administra- 
tive ruling of “un-American” parties, or 
those which have “international connec- 
tions," or advocate the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by force and violence. The first 
two methods were well established before 
1939, but since that time they have been 
extended and made more stringent. The 
third is largely an outgrowth of unfavor- 
able reaction to the Russo-German pact 
of 1939. 


RESTRICTIONS ON NOMINATIONS 

Arkansas requires a fee of fifty cents 
for each presidential elector in each of 
the counties of the slate. This amounts 
to $327.50 for the nine presidential elec- 

an obvious hardship on the smaller 

parties. _ ^ • 

The Maryland General Assembly in 
1941 passed a law which provides a 
means whereby the names of candidates 
can be placed on the ballot by a cer- 
tificate of nomination. This law requires 
a notary signature (usually twenty-five 
cents) for each name signed on nominat- 
ing petitions, the number of signers vary- 
ing according .0 Ihe importance of the 
office. Thus, an independent, new. or 
minor party candidate for a state office 
TuW have to pay $500 i" 
the regular fling te. A 
liekel would cost thousands of dollan_ 
Furthermore, the act requires that the 
names of all signers of such petilions 
shall be published in the nesvspapers. in 
Indiana each signature must ^ 
rized and a similar rule has 
lishcd by administrative order in Maine. 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, 

The most popular method of keepmg 
thM parties oV.he ballot » 
ment of a prohibitive number of signa 
tores together with strict lequircinents fo 
accepting names. “ 

most stringent laws in this resp • 
quires 25.000 names on a 
liUon for statewide offle^ wuh 

workers’ parties whose mam suppo 
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in the cities, and farmers’ parties whose 
strength is found almost exclusively in 
rural areas. This law kept Communist 
candidates oil the ballot both in 1938 and 
in 1940 though they secured 25,000 sign- 
ers, mostly in Cook County. 

California requires approximately 175,- 
000 signatures for a nominating petition 
and Ohio requires 15 per cent of the vote 
cast in the last election in order for a 
minority party to place its candidates on 
the ballot under its own label. The Florida 
election code makes no provision for in- 
dependent or new party nominations. 
Candidates are nominated by primaries 
and a political party is defined as one hav- 
ing registered as members thereof at least 
5 per cent of the slate’s total registered 
voters. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, at- 
tempted in the spring of 1940 to arouse 
public sentiment against what he termed 
"petition tricks” designed to work a hard- 
ship on his and other minor parties. 
Among the more cumbersome of the laws 
he found were those requiring such 
parties to “file their petitions at an ab- 
surdly early date. Among the worst 
offenders in this respect is California in 
which recently a New Deal legislature 
made it impossible for a new or minority 
party to get on the ballot unless by Feb- 
ruary 15 — more than eight months before 
the election — a petition should be filed 
containing the signatures of 10 per cent 
of the vote cast at the last election — a 
plainly impossible requirement. In Penn- 
sylvania the filing date was April 3, 
Oklahoma May 3, Michigan May 5, and 
West Virginia May 13. Kansas, Kentucky, 
and Nevada are among the other states 
requiring the filing of petitions at dates 
before July 1. that is, before the Demo- 
cratic convention will have been held.” 

Mr. Thomas also called attention to 
North Carolina, “Where in 1936 the At- 
torney-General ruled that each of the 
necessary 10,000 signers of nominating 
petitions would be guilty of fraud unless 
they actually join the S^ialist party, not 
merely desire that the party should get the 
benefits of a place on the ballot.” Minne- 
sota prohibits the collection of signatures 


prior to the day of the primary so that a 
small party is allowed less than thirty 
days in which to collect the required 
2,000 signatures. 

OUTLAWRY OP SUBVERSIVE PARTIES 

Prior to 1939 the laws of Arkansas, 
Delaware, Indiana, and Tennessee ex- 
cluded from their ballots the candidates 
of parties which advocate the overthrow 
of government by force and violence. In 
spile of the fact that the Coromunbt party 
as early as 1938 disavowed the use of 
violence and came out “unqualifiedly for 
the right of the majority to direct the 
destinies of our country,” the laws of 
Arkansas and Indiana were invoked to 
deny the Communists an opportunity to 
present a ticket. The California legislature 
in 1940 barred from the ballot political 
candidates using the word “Communist” 
as a pan of iheir party designation. A 
ruling from the Attorney-General aod/or 
the Secretary of State barred Communists 
in 1940 from the ballot in Arizona, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and New Mexico. 
Meanwhile in 1940 the official severance 
of the American Communist party from 
the Communist International was com- 
pleted. Yet between the signing of the 
Russo-German pact in 1939 and the Ger- 
man attack on Russia in June 1941, nine 
more states enacted legislation barring 
Communist candidates from the ballot. 
These were Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, Arkansas strengthened its ex- 
isting laws in this respect. Similar legisla- 
tion was considered but failed of passage 
in Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan. 

In May 1942 a special committee in 
Pennsylvania, headed by the Governor, 
ruled the Communists off the ballot as a 
party advocating the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by force. The Secretary of State 
in Ohio banned the Communist ticket on 
similar grounds. In the meantime some 
substance was given to these rulings by 
the decision of Attorney-General Biddle 
in the case of Harry Bridges to the effect 
that the Communists advocated the use 
of force. . . . 
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social order as genuinely as do the members of active reform and revolutionary 
movements. However, either because they are too small or impotent a group to 
effect change, or because they fear personal reprisals for active reform efforts, 
or because they cannot visualize a program that would lead to the desired 
reform, they develop a conviction that the reform is inevitable and requires no 
assistance from them. 

Two concerns dominate the activity of these movements. First, the movement 
cultivates the conviction of inevitable reform against the scepticism of outsiders. 
This is accomplished through creating a powerful in-group sentiment and through 
rationalizing their belief. Sometimes the rationale depends upon supernatural 
intervention, the coming of a messiah. In other instances a more secular rationale 
posits an inevitable historical dialectic or unilinear evolution which will culminate 
in the desired state of society. 

Second, the movement prepares its members for a favorable status in the new 
order. Practice in the ways of the forthcoming society, personal purification, 
seeking advance favor with the messiah, joining those groups that will have the 
inherent advantage in the new order — all these techniques permit the believers to 
gain a headstart over outsiders and assure them the best positions when such 
reform occurs. 

In a valuable study, Bernard Barber has examined the spread of two waves 
of messianic movements among American Indian tribes. In particular he points 
out the source of messianic ideology in the pre-existing mythology of the society 
and identifies the circumstances required to transform a cultural myth into a 
vital belief m imminent transformation. 


ACCULTURATION AND MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS 
Bernard Barber 


Robert H. Lowie has recently called 
our attention again to the problem of 
messianic movements among the Ameri- 
can aborigines. Among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, one of the fundamental 
myths was the belief that a culture-hero 
would one day appear and lead them to a 
terrestrial paradise. Under certain condi- 
tions, which this paper will describe and 
analyze, these myths have become the 
ideological basis for messianic move- 
ments. In the messianic movement, the 
ushering in of the “golden age” by the 
messiah is announced for the immediate 
future. Twenty such movements had been 
recorded in the United States alone prior 
to 1890. 

The messianic doctrine is essentially a 

Reprinted by permission of the American 
Socloloslcal Society, from the Amerlcao 
Sociological IteTlevr, C (Oct. 1941). pp. C63- 
C9. 


Statement of hope. Through the interven- 
tion of the Great Spirit or of his emissary, 
the earth will shortly be transformed into 
a paradise, enjoyed by both the living and 
the resurrected dead. In anticipation of 
the happy return to the golden age, be- 
lievers must immediately return to the 
aboriginal mode of life. Traits and cus- 
toms which are symbolic of foreign in- 
fluence must be put aside. All members of 
the community — men, women and chil- 
*^rcn — must participate. Besides reverting 
to the early folkways, believers must 
adopt special ritual practices until the 
millennium arrives. Thus, in the Ameri- 
can Ghost Dance movements ceremonial 
baling and an elaborate dance were the 
chief ritual innovations. The doctrine al- 
ways envisages a restoration of earthly 
values. These values will be cnjo>cd, 
however, in a transcendental setting, for 
In the age which is foretold there will be 
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no sickness or death; there will be only 
eternal happiness. The messianic doctrine 
is peaceful. The exclusion of the whites 
from the golden age is not so much a 
reflection of hostility toward them as a 
symbolization of the fulfillment of the 
former way of life. The millennium is to 
be established through divine agency; 
believers need only watch and pray. 

The general sociocultural situation that 
precipitates a messianic movement has 
been loosely described as one of “harsh 
times.” Its specific characteristic is ^the 
widespread experience of “deprivation 
the despair caused by inability to obtain 
what the culture has defined as the ordi- 
nary satisfactions of life. The fantasy- 
situation pictured in the messianic doc- 
trine attracts adherents chiefly because it 
includes those things which formerly pr<^ 
vided pleasure in life, the loss of which 
constitutes deprivation. The pervasiveness 
of the precipitating cultural crises may be 
inferred from the broad range of 
cultural items to be restored in the golden 
age. For example, one of the Sioux 
participants in the Ghost Dance experi- 
enced a vision of an old-fashioned 
hunt, genuine in all details. He said t a 
he had beheld the scouU dashing back to 
proclaim the sighting of a herd. Now, t e 
killing off of the buffalo was probably the 
greatest blow to the Plains Indians. An- 
other bitter grievance was the expropria- 
tion of the Indian lands and the segrega- 
tion of the tribes on reservations; 
to a new geographical setting a ^ 
or less direct repercussions on every P 
of the culture. For example, the P*" P 
Smohalla promised, among o cr ’ 

the restoration of the original tri a • 
Deprivation may arise 
struclion not only of physica 1 ^ 

also of sociocultural activities In tue 
aboriginal Sioux ?^uppiy of 

buffalo furnished “ “^“J'ty.p^oducB 
food. Buffaloes and their y P 
were perhaps the most 
modity in the Sioux econo y, 
ployed as articles of the 

for tepees, bedding, war ..’.{.e focal 
like. In addilion, the buffalo was * ^ 

point of many ritual and social aeWU 
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of the Sioux. When the buffaloes were 
destroyed, therefore, the Sioux were de- 
prived not only of food, but also of cul- 
turally significant activities. The tribal 
societies concerned with war and hunting 
lost their function and atrophied. The arts 
and techniques surrounding the buffalo 
hunt, arts and techniques which had once 
been sources of social status and of pride 
in “workmanship," w’ere now rendered 
useless. 

The Impact of the white culture, besides 
depriving the Indians of their customary 
satisfactions, adds to their suffering by 
introducing the effects of new diseases and 
intoxicating liquor. In 1889, the Sioux 
suffered decimating epidemics of measles, 
grippe, and whooping cough. It is signif- 
icant that Tenskwatawa prophesied that 
there would be no smallpox in the golden 
age. Complainu about the evil influences 
of firewater were expressed by ‘ Open 
Door”; by “Handsome Lake," the Iroquois 
Prophet; by the Delaware Prophet, and by 
Kanakuk, among others. 

The messianic movement 
“articulate the spiritual depression of the 
Indians. Those groups which ® 
tural impasse were predisposed lo ““'P* 
a doolrine of hope. Correlal.vely the 
uibes that rejeeled the doemne were m a 
slate in which the valoes of their old life 

still funolloned. In a oondition of anomie 

„bere there is a 

“controlling normative structure, most ol 

Messiahs Pt“* in which 

order, or rather, to pccentially, their 
,he old wiU be 

“‘^Sr&r^ofthemesst. 
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anic movemenl may be illustrated in 
specific cases. Investigation of the 1870 
and 1890 North American Ghost Dance 
movements shows that they are correlated 
with widespread deprivation. The two 
movements, though they originated in the 
same tribe, the North Paiute of Ncvada» 
spread over different areas, depending 
upon the presence or absence of a de- 
privation situation. A comparison of the 
two movements makes the relationship 
clear-cut. The Ghost Dance of 1870 
spread only through northern California; 
the tribes in that area had "suffered as 
great a disintegration by 1870 ... as 
the average tribe of the central United 
Slates had undergone by 1890.” In 1890, 
the Ghost Dance once again spread from 
the North Paiute, but this time not to 
California. By 1875, the movement there 
had exhausted itself and was abandoned. 
All the dancing and adherence to the rules 
of conduct had failed to bring the golden 
age. Disillusionment supervened upon the 
discovery that the movement was an in- 
adequate response. The alternative re- 
sponse seems to have been a despondent 
and relatively amorphous adaptation. The 
Indians "had long since given up all hope 
and wish of the old life and adapted them- 
selves as best they might to the new civi- 
lization that engulfed them.” The 1890 
movement did spread to the Plains tribes 
because by 1890 their old life had vir- 
tually disappeared, and the doctrine of 
the Ghost Dance was eagerly adopted for 
the hope that it offered. The radical 
changes among the Plains tribes in the 
twenty-year period, 1870-90, may best 
be traced by examining the history of the 
Teton Sioux. Up to 1868, they were the 
least affected by white contact of all the 
tribes of the Plains area. By 1890, how- 
ever, they were experiencing an intense 
deprivation situation, the climax of a 
trend which had begun twenty years be- 
fore. Especially severe were the years be- 
tween 1885-90, when crops failed, many 
cattle died of dbease, and a large part of 
the population was carried off by epi- 
demics. 

Further corroboration of the positive 
correlation of the messianic movement 
with extended deprivation has been pre- 


movement 

sented by Nash. In 1870, the Ghost Dance 
doctrine was presented to three tribes 
which had been brought together on the 
Klamath reservation six years before, the 
Klamath, the Modoc, and the Paviolso. 
Of the three tribes, the Modoc, who had 
experienced the greatest amount of de- 
privation, participated most intensely. The 
Paviotso, who had experienced minimal 
cultural changes, participated least of all. 
Moreover, Nash found that within the 
tribes the members participated differ- 
entially, in rough proportion to the de- 
privation experienced. 

A case study of the Navaho furnishes 
still further support for our thesis. Until 
quite recently, the Navaho territory was 
relatively isolated; few roads crossed it 
and there were not more than two thou- 
sand white inhabitants. The Navaho had 
managed to maintain the essentials of 
their own culture; their economic life had 
remained favorable; and, from 1869 to 
1931, they increased in numbers from less 
than 10,000 to 45,000. In 1864, in retalia- 
tion for their marauding, the United 
Slates Government rounded up the Nav- 
aho and banished them to the Bosque 
Redondo on the Pecos River. This exile 
was an exception to the fact that in gen- 
eral they had not suffered deprivation. 
They could not adapt to the agricultural 
life Imposed on them and begged for per- 
mission to go home. Many died during 
epidemics of smallpox, whooping cough, 
chicken pox, and pneumonia. After four 
years, they were given sheep, goats, and 
clothing by the Government and allowed 
to return to their own country. 

The equilibrium of the Navaho culture 
was quickly restored. The tribe grew rich 
in herds and silver. The old way of life 
was resumed in its essentials despite the 
neater emphasis on a pastoral economy. 
The deprivation situation of 1864-68 was 
left behind; life was integrated around a 
stable culture pattern. In the winter of 
1889-90, when Paiute runners tried to 
spread the belief in the coming of the 
Ghost Dance Messiah, their mission was 
fruitless. "They preached and prophesied 
for a considerable time, but the Navaho 
were skeptical, laughed at the prophets. 
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and paid but little attention to their 
prophecies.” There was no social need of 
a redeemer. 

Within the last fifteen years, however, 
the entire situation of the Navaho tribe 
has changed. There has been constantly 
increasing contact with the white culture. 
Automobiles and railroads have brought 
tourists. The number of trading stores has 
increased. The discovery of oil on the 
reservation has produced rapid changes. 
Children have been sent to Government 
schools, far from their homes. Since 1929, 
the depression has reduced the income 
from the sale of blankets and silver jew* 
dry. By far the most important difficulty 
now confronting the Navaho is the prob* 
1cm of overgrazing and soil erosion. To 
avert disaster, a basic reorganization of 
the economic activities of the tribe is 
necessary. Therefore, the Government to 
meet this objective condition, has intro* 
duced a soil*crosion and stock*rcduciion 
program but it has been completely unsat* 
isfactory to the Navaho. Stock*rcduction 
not only threatens their economic inter* 
ests, as they see them, but undermines the 
basis of important sentiments and activl* 
ties in the Navaho society. To destroy in 
a wanton fashion the focus of so many of 
their day-to-day interests cuts the cultural 


ground from under them. 

Thus at present the Navaho are experi- 
encing widespread deprivation. Signifi- 
cantly enough, within the past few years 
there has been a marked emergence o 
anti-white sentiment. Rcvivalistic cults 
have appeared. There has also been a 
great increase in recourse to aborigina 
ceremonials on all occasions. Long reports 
of Navaho revivalistic activities were car- 
ried recently in The Farmington Times 
Hustler, a weekly published in Fammg- 
ton, New Mexico. These activities tear a 
detailed similarity to the Ghost f”*!® 
and other American Indian messianic 


doctrines. , . . 

Despite the positive correlation of Ite 
messianic movement and depriva , 
there is no one-to-one relation c 
these variables. It is here sugges 
the messianic movement is only one j 


several alternative responses. In the other 
direction, the relationship is more deter- 
minate; the messianic movement is com- 
prehensible only as a response to wide- 
spread deprivation. The alternative 
response of armed rebellion and physical 
violence has already been suggested. The 
depopulation among the natives of the 
South Pacific Islands may be viewed as 
still another response. The moral depres- 
sion which, it often has been held, is one 
of the ‘‘causes’’ of the decline of the 
native races may be construed as a mode 
of reaction to the loss of an overwhelming 
number of satisfactions 

The theory of alternative responses may 
be tentatively checked against another set 
of data. The Ghost Dance among the 
Plains tribes lasted little more than a year 
or two, coming to a sharp end as a result 
of the suppression of the so-called “Sioux 
outbreak” with which it adventitiously had 
become connected in the minds of the 
whites. The Government agents on the 
Indian reservations successfully complied 
with their instructions to exterminate the 
movement. However, the deprivation of 
the tribes remained as acute as ever. It 
IS in this context that the Peyote cult 
emerged and spread among the Indians as 
an alternative response. It became the 
focus of a marked increase of attention 
and activity after 1890, thus coming m 
approximate temporal succession to the 
Ghost Dance. Completely nonviolent and 
nonthreawning to tho While culture, the 
Peyote cult has been able to survive in an 
environment which was radically opposed 
to the messianic movements. 

The general and speeilie soeroeultural 
matrices of the Peyote cult 
as those of the messianic movements The 
Indians 

P.ftv years ago, when Peyote first be- 
came known W ffiem 
OVCT fheir'v'anishhig cultore, over then 
S^Sa'ts,' over >1>« ^ ‘/""tTe fa“ 
could not be regain • g turned 

ing a spiritual errsrs . .^ Some ^1^^ 
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the new religion which ofTers a means 

of escape . . . 

The Peyote cult, like the messianic move- 
ment, was an “autistic” response, in Lass- 
well’s terms, but the essential element of 
its doctrine was different. Whereas the 
Ghost Dance doctrine had graphically de- 
scribed a revision to the aboriginal state, 
the Peyote cult crystallized around passive 
acceptance and resignation in the face of 
the existing deprivation. It is an altema- 


livc response which seems to be better 
adapted to the existing phase of accultura- 
tion. 

Thus we have tested the hypotheses that 
the primitive messianic movement is cor- 
related with the occurrence of widespread 
deprivation and that it is only one of 
several alternative responses. There is a 
need for further studies, especially in 
regard to the specific sociocultural condi- 
tions which produce each of the possible 
responses. 


smnk p"rlt=“!hrreX*r; better world of mes- 
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rate a promise of ultimate societal refom incorpo- 
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overcome such personal deficiencies as alcoholism. In this second broad form 
Uic personal status mo\emcnl docs not challenge the existing status system, but 
accepts it wholeheartedly. . , . 

The first manner of reorienting the individual is commonly found among mi- 
nority croups, religious movements, and various political, aesthetic, Md mtellec- 
lual movcmanls which remain out of touch with practical considerations of 
implementing their schemes. Anton Boisen has attempted to describe ^ow raem- 
bemhip in a certain group of religious cults gives the member a n™ " 

which to reorient himself. The gratifying small world or mierocosm of the Ho y 
Roller group replaces the frustrating larger world for these people. 


ECONOMIC DISTRESS AND 
A Study of the 
ANTON T. 

One of the striking phenomena of the 
period since the depression began is 1 e 
rapid increase of eccentric forms of rcli^ 
ion. Students of religion have been much 
concerned regarding the extent and the 
significance of this increase and l have 
found myself drafted for the task ot 
studying those sects which are known 
popularly as “holy rollers.” A prcUmmary 
report has just been completed. It 
some findings which may be of inter 
psychiatrists and sociologists as we 

-holy roller Is oPPhedJo 
certain sects which cultiv^ an 
form of mystical religion. Tbey 
the general group of 
holding in common with them 
trine that in addition to the . 

“conversion” the true Chnf .an must have 
also the experience of ‘ 

They speak of this as the ^econ^^J^ 
ing.” As distinct from . jo l,e 

the holy rollers ‘ be "baptized 

saved it is also necessary t 
by the Holy Spirit” in c with the 

account of the Day ^ason the 

in the Book of Acis. For tto rcaro ^ ^ 
word “Pentecostal frequ F ^ 
their official names. Evidence ol^ 

neorlnted by 

William Alanson White fY -Eco- 

datibn. Inc., from Anton • ^.^perience: 
nomlc Distress and " Psjchlatry, 2 

A Study of the Holy Ighted by 

(1939), pp. 185-94. Copyns 
FoundaUon. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

Holy Rollers 

Boisen 

baptism of the Spirit they find in the 
phenomenon of “speaking with tongues. 
Along with this go other abnormal mam- 
fcslations, such as dancing, jumping, jerk- 
ing, Ihtusling up the hands, falling on the 
nmrt and even passing into stales of un 

%"s indicate .ha. .he repohs on 

Ihe growth of these sects are not without 
foundation. They have J”” 

ously active. The largest o them, which 

irSjsHSri 

=S';'!£C-S£S= 

i„ its present form mJy 

memtentffip may be 

linsoQ Church of . go.OOO as 

aggregate membe^h 

compared ^^r^ber of other organi- 

tbese there are new since 

zations, some . gyjts are recruited 

,926. in all cases these^eults^a^^^^,^^^^^^ 

from among the un tp country 

are Ca.i- 

firoklalTomr Aransas, M-nur., 
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privileged and rooted in the social and 
economic injustices of our present-day 
civilization, the Pentecostal sects concern 
themselves not at all with the problem of 
social betterment. They are not seeking to 
save the world, but to save individuals out 
of a world which is getting worse and 
worse. They believe that the second com- 
ing of the Lord is near at hand and in 
their preaching they have much to say 
about the signs of the times. In any case 
salvation for them has to do chiefly with 
the life to come. Thus in the convention 
of the Church of God in Chattanooga 
nine of eleven hymns used in their eve- 
ning service had an other-worldly theme, 
i^ong them were the following first 
lines: ‘That home of the soul over there,” 
‘‘When we cross the great divide,” “Some- 
body’s going to be left behind.” At one 
point a little girl of seven sang, “I’ll never 
feel at home in this world any more.” An 
examination of their hymn-book showed 
that 75 of their 170 hymns related to the 
future life. 


Doctrinally these groups are rigidly 
fundamentalistic. The Bible is for them 
the luerally inspired Word of God. Jesus 
was God, bom of a virgin, who died for 
our sms in order to free us from the 
wrath to wme. Man himself is totally 
depraved. There is no health in him and 
no hope of salvation except through con- 
version and regeneration. . 

“> rccosnize thai (he 
doc nnc of holiness, which is common to 

religious experience. These people arc 
mmmonly austere in their piely. They 
forbid card-playing, dancing, tbiitre^ 
going and the hkc. but .hey are not Sler- 
ested in prtue for Us own sake. They arc 
inlcrcstcd ralher in that sense of fellow- 
ship with the Greater-than-scif to which 
give the name of mysticism. Their 
a;«tcnty is either just a meanT towmd 
obtaining and keeping that experience or 
else an expression of their failh in the 
potency of the experience. With some it 
means, ••You can’t do this thing aTrta! 

ottos It mrans. not sinlcssness, but a 

grace in which one is freed from the con- 


sciousness of wilful transgression in order 
to strive for the overcoming of his im- 
perfections. . . . 

Among those who belong to holy roller 
cults and pass through such experiences 
there are, as we might suppose, some who 
become mentally disordered. I have dealt 
with a number of these. For the most part 
how'cver their experiences may be re- 
garded as constructive. With all the ex- 
cesses that characterize the holy roller 
^oups, we must give them credit for help- 
ing many individuals to re-organize lives 
that had been quite unsatisfactory and to 
make a better job of living. In any case 
they arc helping many of their people to 
carry on in the face of considerable 
difficulties. 


I he explanation may be found in the 
social influences which are brought into 
p ay. In the case of mental illness we are 
dealing with individuals who feel them- 
selves isolated or estranged from their 
fellows. In fact the sense of estrangement 
due to the presence in the heart of that 
w >ch can neither be renounced nor 
acknowledged for fear of condemnation 
may be regarded as the basic evil in most 
c^ of functional mental illness. Mental 
ilInMs thus furnishes evidence of the 
social nature of man. We cannot live 
apart from our fellows and it is for us 
oofselves cut off from that 
fellowship 10 which religious people give 
Ihe name of God and which exists for ail 
of us whelhcr we call ourselves religions 
S"** ‘he explana- 
tion of the tear, the anxiety, and the 
force of those experiences to 

thus plated His experience took place 
wthin a social matrix. Not only wi he 
^pponed by .ha. inner tomm ^hieh i 
?! “psoicnce but also by the approving 
rejoicing black people who Lde up 
the mission. More than that, the exoen? 
cnee ilself followed patterns whfch wem 
alrtoiy established and valued by them 
This explanation will be far from 
adeqnaie unless we examine mere etoseW 

•>““ mall ifa 

social being and then go on to consider 
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Ihc significance of the experience of feel- 
ing oneself brought face to face with 
God. That is of course no light task. It 
may perhaps be sufiicient for our purpose 
to say that the >icw which seems to me 
to throw the greatest light upon our prob- 
lem is that advanced by George H. Mead. 

His view stated very briefly and incom- 
pletely is that the human personality is a 
soeiat product and is made possible 
through the use of language. Where in 
the beehive or ant-hill the social organi- 
zation is based upon physiological plastic- 
ity, the various individuals of the colony 
co-operating automatically because of the 
way they arc built, the human being c<^ 
operates by internalizing the social organi- 
zation within himself. He docs this by 
learning to respond to symbols which 
forth the same response in himself as they 
do in others. In this way he builds up 
within himself more or less consistent 
responses to certain common social sym- 
bols and the particular organization of 
social attitudes which he takes over is his 
character. The individual’s 
values thus depends upon the group wme 
he reflects or represents. They arc in other 
words functions of his social relationships, 
particularly to those with whom 
identifies himself. . . ..i, 

A consequence of this view, \ 

Mead himself did not develop, but which 
seems to me to follow incvitab y, is 
the idea of God is the symbol under 
which the group loyalty is . 

raised to the level of the unive . . 
abiding. It stands for that m » 
experience which the indivi ua 
admires and loves and 5„(jges 

his allegiance and by which he judg« 

himself. The sense of 
the social condemnation w 
vidual pronounces upon him . p 

basis of what he knows of the f “ 

those who have helped to determine n 
idea of God. /joJ js 

To be brought face Oneself 

then the experience of feeung^^ ^ 
brought into that fellow p 
the individual ^h-impor ' ganiza- 

much as the entire is a 

tion and its existing n 

social product and t 
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particular social group, so to feel oneself 
identified with a superior fellowship 
means inevitably a new social reference. 
U means also a new conception of oneself 
and a thorough-going re-organization of 
values. The emotional impact of the 
mystical experience is thus a consequence 
of the social nature of man and of the 
practical significance of any change in 
social reference. 

It is worth noting at this point that the 
tendency of a vital religious faith to bring 
about a thorough-going change of social 
attitudes is strikingly exemplified in Mr. 
T. and in his House of Prayer. Where the 
conventional negro churches in that city 
were much occupied with the problem of 
white superiority and were endeavonng to 
meet it by imitating the whites, the House 
of Prayer and other groups of its kind 
were so firmly convinced that they had 

found the fellowship supremely worth 
while, that other white persons besides 
Mr. T were joining their circle And 
white Pentecostal 

come negroes. The new basis of fellow- 
ship which they had found gives them a 
new set of social values which transcend 

Sdtregard the lines of color and clas^ 

It may now be clear why so much de 
pends upon whether the experience « 
Siiary or whether it is shared and 
God .. .hough, of - 
or disapproving. In ,h= f 

disturbed mental P^t'ent Y 

thought of as “Oj^ht of a”"'- 

quently honciar h 

faring through the d 

transgressions. « I idenliBca- 

„e are apt to B",* acute d,s- 

tion so charactem, a of tea 

turbances^ I '‘often appears « to be 

Christ »h.ch so often pp^ 

regarded as a re jj, case of 

character of the expc aooroval 


r of the experience, ^ 

keep his menta^ jj 


rh^hS'^ntede of te ejects of 
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the depression upon the mental health of consequences. The atlcntion is 

our people Ihete^ is rather jeneral agree- upon the idea of God an^d God, according 

menf that mental illness has not been to the 


ereatly increased. The increased popula- , . 

fion in our mental hospitals seems due ness. Jt becomes neccss^ lo come lo 
chiefly to other factors, such as the greater terms with this God. means an 

difficulty in hard times of supporting the attempt to face their frailties and vveak- 
unproductive members of the family and nesses. The satisfaction of the need for 
the greater difficulty in finding work for punishment which economic distress 
hospital patients who have improved and brings with it may be enough for some, 
who in better times could go back to their but for the group we are considering open 
jobs. In fact one well-known psychiatrist confession is the solution. Tlie problem of 
has even gone so far as lo suggest that sin and salvation is for all these groups 
there are some whose mental difficulties the central theme. On a recent visit to a 
are mitigated when hard times come. His Pentecostal Church I heard the following 
explanation is that their suffering satisfies testimony given by a manly looking fellow 
their need for punishment. in the early prime of life: “1 know what 

In the light of our findings we are it means to be under sin. I know what it 
ready to offer an additional explanation, means to have your conscience gnawing at 
The smallness of the amount of mental your heart. I know what it means to be 
illness which can be directly attributed to wretched and miserable. I know what it 
the depression may be accounted for by means to be delivered and to have the 


reared, is a God of love and of righteous- 


the increase in neighborliness which 
characteriies such periods. Especially dur- 
ing the initial period most of the relief is 
said to have come from friends and 
neighbors. This means that the strain was 
being shared. It follows then that one 
result of the economic strain is to lessen 
the sense of isolation and to increase the 
sense of social solidarity and thus to 
Induce a state of mind favorable to reli- 
gious experience rather than to mental dis- 
order. The fact that people suffer together 
through no particular fault of their own 
leads them, at least in many cases, to seek 
for some common solution, some common 


burden lifted and your heart flooded with 
joy and hope. 1 know what it means to 
have God talk to you just as he talked to 
the old prophets. I know you can be led 
of God and that he can guide you in 
every little bit of thing. Yes, my friends, 
I can testify that God lives and works 
today just as much as ever he did.” It was 
easy to see that this man was speaking 
straight out of his heart to the hearts of 
many who were present. They were 
people who knew what struggle meant, 
people who felt themselves beset with 
dangers both within and without. The 


hope, and to find this in religious faith, message which this man gave in his testi- 
Through their suffering they are, like the mony is the message of the Pentecostal 
acutely disturbed mental patient, brought churches. They proclaim individual salva- 
face to face with the ultimate Issues of fion from sin. They deal with a problem 
life and the great verities with which which for multitudes of men and women 
religion deals come alive. But because the is still a mailer of life and death, 
strain is shared their mysticism is gen- In comparing themselves with the early 
constructive. Christians these Pentecostal people are 

The first and most obvious solution of not without justification. They also were 
this shared economic stress is lo be found an underprivileged group. Not only were 
in the otherworldly emphasis which we they among the poor people of their time, 
have f^nd to be characteristic of these but they belonged to a subject race. They 
wits. They look to the future life where were under the Roman yoke and they felt 
the injustices of the present earthly cx- it keenly. It is to be recognized further- 
atcncc shalf be done away and sorrow more that the early Christians also went 
snail be turned into joy. in for emotional excesses. The Pentecos- 

But this hope carries with it certain tals may be right in believing that their 
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own “speaking uith longues” is similar 
Ihc “glossolalia” described in the New 
Testament. In both cases we arc undoubt- 
edly dealing with ecstatic utterances 
whose significance lay in the fact that they 
seemed to come from an outside source. 
But along with these emotional excesses, 
the early Christians had insights that wen! 
far in advance of their lime. They had 
also wise leadership which was able to 
direct their enthusiasm into ethical and 
practical channels. And out of it came the 
great Christian Church. 

The history of the Christian Church, as 
Richard Ncibuhr has pointed out, fur- 
nishes many instances in which this proc- 
ess has been repeated. Little groups of 
like-minded persons, nearly always of the 
struggling, underprivileged classes, have 
come together on the basis of some new 
vision, some vivid sense of the presence of 
the divine. Others have been drawn 
the basis of a shared experience. Then 
gradually the voluntary society becomes a 
church. The original believers are re- 
placed by their children and instiiuuonal- 
ization follows. The sacraments ^come 
means of grace rather than symbols oi 
confession. The creeds become standards 
of doctrine rather than confessions ot 
faith. Even religious experience iiscit 
tends to become standardized in the torm 
of patterns which have to be induced oy 
all sorts of meretricious devices. Bu^n 
general the process is one of leveling, e 
great, prophetic, forward movemcnts^c 
leveled down and conventionalize- ine 
eccentric and regressive manifeste®"* 
leveled up and become respectable. 

The Penl^costal churches uudouMcdly 
belong in the group of the mental 

even of the regressive. Their 
assumption is highly dangerous Th^ “ 
lieve that the divine manifests ‘ . 

unusual and that Ihe , 'T™ 

seems to come from without is ^ 
live. Even though no ^rifere 

ization may result and even ^ 

may be no commitment to a 
pital, that assumption is a f P ^ 
Uic'h is likely to P'Pf in” di- 

difficulties in groups as 
viduals. 
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The tendency to ascribe to a divine 
source the idea which flashes into the 
mind is as old as the human race and is 
not without some justification. Certainly 
new and creative ideas do come in just 
this w'ay So also do ideas that are value- 
less and ideas that arc false and disturb- 
ing. The difficulty lies in the assumption 
that the process is the important thing. 
It is the same fallacy as that of the 
psychiatrist who gets concerned because 
his patient hears voices and disregards 
what the voices say. The old Christian 
mystics had to learn the lesson that some 
of the ideas which came darting into their 
minds could hardly come from God. They 
assumed that they must come from the 
devil. Some of us today may need to learn 
the opposite principle that not every 
hallucination is necessarily of the devil. 
In any case wc are beginning to ‘earn that 
the way an idea comes is determined by 
the way the mind works and that the 
origin of our ideas is to be found in our 
deshes and wishes. The 
lion is iherefore not fiow un idea comas 
but >./io/ it is. To ascribe an idea to the 
Holy Spirit is properly to express a judg 
Lot as to its value. If after grapplmg 
earnestly with some diffleult and int 
life problem, the solution comes 

life with a consideration of value 

“‘Str^eLeostals go one 

Uier. Their n-”Ph““ elates to 

from content an themselves 

motor Pl"'”””'""-! . “count for is for 
doins things they yjgence of control 
them the that >hey 

iodueing these ,be fact dial 

’^'rfL pLLLlseeni arise 

LLfrSn?e:privi.eged,.he.rehg,on 
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does not concern itself with improving the 
social and economic conditions. There is 
in their message nothing which goes to 
the heart of the problems of this sick and 
suffering world. They are content to let it 
get worse and worse. They have no social 
vision, no promise of social salvation 
except that w'hich is to come miraculously 
when the Lord returns in glory. 

One is also impressed with the diminu- 
tive size of the universe which their mes- 
sage depicts. It is only a little larger than 
that of the private world in which the 
psychotic lives. It has in it no room for all 
that we have been finding out about stars 
and atoms and plants and men. It is 
merely a tiny w-orld into which they may 
withdraw and feel themselves secure- Such 
a religion may be a comfortable one for 
the older people. Like the delusional 
system of the paranoic it may ^ve them 
stability. But it is not a satisfactory answer 
to the problems with which religion un- 
dertakes to deal. U is not conducive to the 
attitude of reverence nor to the attain- 


ment of true perspective. And it is woe- 
fully hard on their childrcn- 

And yet I see constructive elements. 
With all their regressive features, these 
sects arc none the less manifestations of 
nature’s power to heoL They arc the 
spontaneous attempts of the common peo- 
ple to deal constructively with the stresses 
and trials which fall with peculiar severity 
upon them. Their unconcern with eco- 
nomic and social conditions which they 
are powerless to change and their turning 
to problems for which they are directly 
responsible is not entirely an unwhole- 
some reaction. Certainly leaders of refortn 
movements have reason to become ac- 
quainted with other types who seek in 
attempt to reform the system an escape 
from the necessity of reforming them- 
selves. In any case these “holy rollers” are 
bringing to many distressed individuals 
release from the burden of guilt. They are 
giving them hope and courage and 
strength to keep going in the face of diffi- 
culties. . . . 


Hadley Cantril incorporates into a more extensively developed theory of social 
movements many principles similar to the foregoing statement by Boisen. His 
analysis of four movements is a major contribution to the theory of participation- 
orientations in social movements. His theory appears most clearly as be examines 
the Kingdom of Father Divine, a Negro cult centered in New York’s Harlem and 
built on the conviction that a Negro known as Reverend Divine is God. Member- 
ship in the movement is attributed to three kinds of needs which are satisfied for 
the participants. (1) Members are assured an escape jram material hardships. 
ihrou^ the provision of “food, shelter, peace, security.” Belief in miracle cures 
for physical ailments helps to substantiate the conviction that Father Divine’s 
world is the kingdom of heaven on earth in the present. (2) The movement pro- 
vides meaning — 


an escape from a tortuous mental confusion caused by complex, conflicting circum- 
stances He gives meaning to the individual life and to the world. It is perhaps 
largely for this reason that one finds in the movement so many “joiners”— people 
^n^f them whites, who have been BaptUts. Holy Rollers, Christian Scientists, 
and -^eosophisis before coming to Father. Their search for a solution to the mean- 
ing ot uic leads them from one formula to another.* 

C3) Finally the movement raises the members’ simus. Father Divine speaks out 
against all discrimination, he encourages the self-respect of his followers and 
builds the impression of membership in a huge and universally recognized move- 


• Hadley Cantrtl, The Psychology of Social HoTcneals (Xew York* John wiiov jt. 

Inc.. 1311 ,. p m. Iieprinttd by pennUelon of John WlJey & * Sons. 
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Cantril and Bolscn employ the same concept of the microcosm, as the device 
through which these participation-gratifications arc attained. The movement be- 
comes a small world in itself, commanding the total allegiance of its members 
and providing a totality of values and gralificaUons requiring renunciation of the 
larger world outside. Father’s microcosm and the world of reality are completely 
incompatible: 

One collapses sshco the other is entered. Compromise is 'll,'* 

feet lies the explanation of Father Divine’s folloning^ H.s 

want to escape the world of reality, where their needs ^ 

into a new world, where they will have material and psychological comfort. 

While Ute Oxford Group, more commonly knowm in '!’? 

Moral Rearmament or “M. R. A..” contrasts as a white " ^rs te 

it appears to rest on similar needs. Because of the 
sea,?l. for meaning and the eoneem ^"/SrpJld'rno t 
importance than present deprivation. Whcrca P , , ,„s ,ype of move- 
Negroes may eschew active 

ment because of the evident unattainabiliiy mnvpments can only make 

the Oxford Group attracts people who fear ' pjvantaged position 

their condition worse and deprive them more surely of their advantage p 

which they already feel is threatened: -„»ntiaiiv 

Buehmanism [the Oxford Groupl has f 

because it shows ccrlain bcwildcri^ pcop c ^ endangering their status. It 
and the larger social problems of •^'“'X .hei careLape the responsibility of 
provides a psychological "'^hanism whereb^^^^^^^^ 

dealing directly with conditions ‘ ^ “ nditions without injuring their o'^ 

to itself people who want to impro existing institutions or ideolo- 

positions and who want to avoid any u jS eammt be solved without coUeelive 
gies which assume that individual problems cannot 

„eis of an individual’s status are of 
As our discussion has indicated, u status implies, first, prestige, 

primary importance for personal sta highly regarded to the mos 

a posidon on the vertical “uUnuum from theje^t ttjj^ 
highly regarded persons in society. And interpret relevant events 

rest of society, providing a '’unta^ P minorities may seek to escape 

and conditions. Members of ™stige and an intolerable 

a well-defined status that carries o susceptible to ^“‘^’}7?T”their 

reference for interpreting the and can neither 

The alteration of one’s status >" and adopting a new 

symbolically through Se1 ’’Cdo’oif ."^"2 f “St ab”unS; 
movement popularly caiiea Arabian so 

where, ail members are given names u. 


• Ibid., p. 137. 

• Ibid., p. 184. 
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Dther ways the initiation rituals signify that the member is no longer the person 

"Sinttfid the acculturation of rural " 

industrial life is a source of much status-drsorientatron. John B. Holt attributes 
the rise of “holiness religion” in the southeast United States to this phenomeno 
The Assemblies of God, Nazarenes. various Church of God groaps. and Pan“ 
costal and Holiness churches flourished in the decades between World Wars I and 
H among lower-level whites affected by urbanization. The destruction of oM rural 
values and life-ways, the disruption of social lies, and isolation from duraDie 
personal ties constitute what Holt calls ctihar^ shock. This in turn leads to a 
vigorous religious revivalism, an extreme orthodoxy and rejection of liberal trenos 
in the established churches.* , 

Improvement of personal status through re-evaluating the conventional value 
system shades into the cultivation of more satisfactory personal status within the 
existing scheme, the two frequently being combined in movements recruited from 
persons who do not have such irremovable determinants of low status as racial 
characteristics. Movements that promise their members the means to attain what 
everyone in the society wants generally offer a caricature of the culturally sanc- 
tioned means for achieving success. When materia! success and prestige are linked 
with religion, movements flourish that offer shortcuts to success through reli- 
gion and in particular through somewhat less personally exacting forms of te- 
liyon. When the relation of physical well-being to mental health and personal 
success is being stressed by legitimate medical authorities, food-faddism thrives 
in dozens of movements. As psychiatry has achieved respectability and public 
recognition, movements such as Dianetics promise success by way of techniques 
patterned after the popular conceptions of psychiatry. 

Perhaps even more than in other types of movements, these latter attract thou- 
sands of individuals who spend their lives passing from one such movement to 
another. Typically these movements reach a peak of membership and enthusiasm 
quite early in their existence when they take on the attributes of a fad, and then 
gradually drop to a small loyal residue of members as the mass of adherents 
search for ways of winning quicker and mote drastic indications that their lives 
have been transformed. 


These movements are also probably more subject than any other type to ex- 
ploitation for financial gain. If the founder himself does not see the opportunity 
for personal enhancement, such movements quickly attract numbers of persons 
who feel no compunction over fleecing the gullible. An important factor in the 
demise of many such movements has been the public exposure of corruption and 
exploitation of members through legal action or publicity. The general acceptance 
of conventional standards of value in such movements makes the charisrna of 
their leaders inore vulnerable to such attack than the charisma of leaders in 
movements which reject societal standards of success. The martyrdom of the 
leader in the latter type of movement may strengthen his hold over his followers, 
while the immediate reassurances of loyalty in the former kind of movement are 
short-lived unless the leader is publicly exonerated. 

Typical of these movements was flie New Thought cult of the early 20th cen- 
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tury. For Ihc unpleasant, conventional route to success via hard work, it substi- 
tuted success by “riglit linking.” But at the same time it drew its ideology out 
of Uic culturally sanctioned traditions of American society, wearing the dress of 
a religious movement and supporting the doctrine that economic success reflects 
personal moral worth. The more recent “Dianetics” movement drev^pon t e 
currently popular view that success reflects one’s psychic adjustment. Through a 
set of procedures vulgarized from psychoanalysis, the member sought to become 
“clear,” and thus able to deal with life's problems more masterfidly. 

Limitod personal movement!. Those movements, ” 

fantasy status for the individual or offer him tneans to a er is J 
society, are more dramatic but touch directly the lives o ewe p p 
many movements that afford more modest escapes S*' 

Movements of this latter sort shade off into the X 

which people establish for recreational purposes and which cannot genumefy 

rcfcrrcd to as movements. ^ Tv*r<Kifint ooints 

Limited personal movements, however, spring up societv and respond 

of strain induced by the mores and the status s society- Many such 

to any shift in prestige and role of a guarding their privacy 

movements, for example, are one-MX J probably an impor- 

and limited prerogatives from »nvas*on by provided by those classes, 

tant fund of “joiners” for these limited ^^ts p in 

such as the minor white-collar workers today, 

the historical rearrangements of are requisites if a movement 

A certain amount of exclusiveness and of mysleiy arejeq^_^ 
is to provide a supplementary ° I ,j,at proliferated 

ordina'ry eustoms. The treeTurJ to bo^fth 

in the United States dunng the last grouping of men assembimg to 

be nil if each lodge were “ elaborate fnduclion ceremonies and ritual 

engage in amusing rituals. c;« 5 nn i<! made to appear more exclusive 


requirements for 


„g rituals. Through appear more exclusive 

... membership the oTsymbo^^^^ the rituals of the 

than it really is. Through secrecy , j would otherwise be. In 

movement are made to appear more P . would otherwise seem ndicu- 
this context, elaborate uniforms ^ j^^j^jpation. ... 

lous contribute to the total ovements depend ultimately on the 

The status-enhancing aspects of w ^t^rship in a movement like that 
prestige accorded them by j H j^ay lessen a person’s . 

Father Divine or any esoteric relig paicipants even more strongly 

larcer society which in turn may drive the p P movements, adher- 

Soldrs the movement But ly o « 

ents of the limited personal of these movements 

reject conventional valuations. to have 

must be consonant with conventiona^alues 

During the current •-“'““'‘‘hTv” ect! ^ 

lost their effectiveness and h ^ -Hiis decline which 

tary service and tTn/.nf of mass attitudes and the sop . nf the 

secularization and disenc an Perhaps the emerging refined 

now dub! such activrties “ L hetoistic behav.nr^ 

20th century consist more of reyeious „„„^„ents identified with me 

from its first flourish in the m 
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toe twenties." "nie movements, tanging Jcom “party behavior” with its disotcte 
h.ft limited deviations from the strict sexual motes to the various free love 
groups described by WUlard Waller as prevalent escapes from 
S the marriage mores, are the more characteristic personal movements of a sect! 
lar eta. Widespread, open ambivalence toward conventions and motes permits 
sufficient mass envy of those who ate able to defy the mores on occasion to give 

such groups a prestige-conferring function. ^ 

The exclusiveness that all movements of this type require constitutes a prob- 
lem for the group. A movement that is too exclusive remains unknown, msig- 
nificant, and, unless recruited from an established elite, without prestige. Some 
proselyting is therefore essential. More prestige can be gained from a larger move- 
ment because of the very recognition and size of the organization. At the same 
time, however, the typical member’s position in the movement becomes less sig- 
nificant and membership differentiates him from fewer people. This dilemma of 
exclusiveness versus proselyting induces crises in many of these movements. Such 
crises should be a valuable focal point for research on the internal dynamics of 


movements. 

One of the pioneers of sociological theory, Georg Simmel, devoted some at- 
tention to secrecy as an aspect of established social orders and to secret societies 
as world-wide phenomena. From his extended discussion we have excerpted sev- 
eral of his important insights concerning secret societies. The excerpts, however, 
overlap the boundaries of this chapter in at least two important respects. First, 
Simmel treats institutionalized, secret orders as well as secret movements. Hence, 
his analysis crosscuts the fields of collective behavior and institutional behavior. 
Second, many of the secret societies that he discusses are revolutionary move- 
ments rather than participation-oriented movements, and hence his observations 
fit more appropriately in the subsequent treatment of movements forced into 
power tactics because of their revolutionary character. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SECRET SOCIETIES 


. . . Every [secret society] contains a 
measure of freedom, which is not really 
provided for in the structure of the sur- 
rounding society. Whether the secret so- 
ciety, like the Veltine, complements the 
inadequate judicature of the political area; 
or whether, as in the case of conspiracies 
or criminal bands, it is an uprising against 
the law of that area; or whether, as in the 
case of the “mysteries,” they hold them- 
sclvw outside of the commands and pro- 
hibitions of the greater area — in either 
case the apartness which characterizes the 
secret society has the tone of a freedom. 


Ilcprtnted In part by permission of Ui 
tnlteraUy of Chicago Pres.a. from The Am 
«rican Journal ol Sociology, ii (19Q6), p 


In exercise of this freedom a territory U 
occupied to which the norms of the sur- 
rounding society do not apply. 

The nature of the secret society as such 
b autonomy. It b, however, of a sort 
which approaches anarchy. Withdrawal 
from the bonds of unity which procure 
general coherence very easily has as con- 
Mquenccs for the secret society a condi- 
tion of being without roots, an absence of 
firm touch with life, and of restraining 
reservations. The fixedness and detail of 
the ritual serve in part to counterbalance 
this deficit. 

Here also is manifest how much men 
need a settled proportion between free- 
dom and law; and, furthermore, in case 
the relative quantities of the two are not 
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prescribed for him from a single source, 
how he aiicmpts to reinforce the ghen 
quantum of the one by a quantum of the 
other derived from any source whatso- 
ever, until such settled proportion is 
reached. With the ritual the secret society 
voluntarily imposes upon itself a formal 
constraint, which is demanded as a com- 
plement by its material detachment and 
scIf-sutTicicncy. It is characteristic that, 
among the Freemasons, it is precisely the 
Americans — who enjoy the largest politi- 
cal freedom— of whom the severest unity 
in manner of work, the greatest uniform- 
ity of the ritual of all lodges, arc de- 
manded; while in Germany — where the 
otherwise sutricient quantum of bondage 
leaves little room for a counterdemand in 
the direction of restrictions upon free- 
dom — more freedom is exercised in the 
manner in which each individual 
carries on its work. The often essentially 
meaningless, schematic constraint of the 
ritual of the secret society is therefore by 
no means a contradiction of its freedom 
bordering on anarchy, its detachment 
from the norms of the circle which con- 
tains it. Just as widespread existence ol 
secret societies is as a rule, a proof oi 
public unfreedom, of a policy of police 
regulation, of police oppression; so- .con- 
versely, ritual regulation of these societies 
from within proves a freedom and en- 
franchisement in principle for whic 
equilibrium of human nature produces 
the constraint as a counter-influence. . • • 
... The secret society sets itself as a 
special society in antithesis with t ® 
association included within the gr 
society. This antithesis, J 

pose, is at all events intended m . . 
of exclusion. Even the *ccrc . 
which proposes only to 
community a definite service 
pletcly unselfish sp'nt- ^ service, obvi- 
itself after detachment 

ously regards lU te^pora^ unavoidable 
from that totality as “ Accordingly, 
technique for its purp • 
none of the narrower S P com- 

circumscribed by , ^nslenation 

pelled by them society 

to insist so y J^ffideney. 

upon their formal se 


secret encircles them like a boundary, 
beyond which there is nothing but the 
materially, or at least formally, anti- 
thetic, which therefore shuts up the so- 
ciety within itself as a complete unity. 

In the groupings of every other sort, 
the content of the group-life, the actions 
of the members m the sphere of rights 
and duties, may so fill up their conscious- 
ness that within it the formal fact of 
socialization under normal conditions 
plays scarcely any role The secret so- 
ciety, on the other hand, can on no ac- 
count permit the definite and emphatic 
consciousness of its members that they 
constitute a society to escape from their 
minds. The always perceptible and always 
to-be-guarded pathos of the secret lends 
to the form of union which depends upon 
the secret, as contrasted with the contend 
a predominant significance, as compared 
with other unions. . 

In the secret society there is complete 
absence of or£anic gronth, of the char- 
acter of instinct in accumulation, of all 
unforced matter of course with respect to 
belonging together and ^"""8 “ 

No matter how irrational, "? 

pressionislic Iheir contenls, the way m 
which they are constructed is always con- 
"tous and^ intentional. Throng out then 
dcriyation and life 

of elements whose life has co 

struction of sccrei 

peculiar definiteness, . gj mere 

tial sociological traits P 

quantitative heightenings of quite g 
types of relationship. already been 

%ne of these 

indicated; viz., the society through 
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individual oBers credenlials o£ member- ... 

shin in the society. Indeed, in the times which secrecy can effect, put into force, 
orevious to the general use of writing. Yet, since under these conditions the 
Lch signs were mote imperative for this essential eontcnl or purpose of the order 
me tS later. At present their other is only eradually accessible to the neo- 
soclological uses overtop that of mete phyte-whether the purpose is th= “ra- 
identification. . . . P'et® purification and salvation of the soul 

There is separation from others through the consecration of the mysteries, 
because there is unwillingness to give or whether it is the absolute abolition of 
oneself a character common with that of all moral restraint, as with the Assassins 
others, because there is desire to signalize and other criminal societies-— the separa- 
one’s own superiority as compared with tion in material respects is otherwise 
these others. Everywhere this motive leads ordered; i.e., it is made more continuous 
to the formation of groups which are and more relative. 


with is the absolute and formal separation 


obviously in sharp contrast with those 
formed in pursuit of material purposes. 


When this method is employed, the 
initiate is in a condition nearer to that of 


As a consequence of the fact that those the outsider. He needs to be tested and 
who want to distinguish themselves enter educated up to the point of grasping the 
into combination, there results an aristoc- whole or the center of the association, 
racy which strengthens and, so to speak. Thereby, however, a protection is obvi- 
expands the self-consciousness of the in- ously horded to the latter, an isolation 
dividuals through the weight of their sum. of it from the external world, which goes 
That exclusiveness and formation of beyond the protection gained from the 
groups are thus bound together by the entrance oath. Care is taken . . . that 
aristocracy-buUding motive gives to the ihe still untried shall also have very little 
former in many cases from the outset the jq betray if he would, inasmuch as, within 
stamp of the “specUr in the sense of sg^ret principle which surrounds the 
v^ue. We may observe, school a whole, graduated secrecy 


classes, how small, closely attached groups 


, , . ... ; - , produces at the same lime an elastic zone 

of comrades, through the mere formal j ^ 

fact that they form a special group, come 


to consider themselves an elite, compared 
with the rest who are unorganized: while 
the latter, by their enmity and jealousy, 
involuntarily recognize that higher value. 
In these cases secrecy and pretense of 


In spite of the actual quantitative de- 
limitation of every real society there is 
still a considerable number the inner 
tendency of which is: Whoever is not 


secrecy are means of building higher the ^eluded is included. Within certain po- 
wall of separation, and therein a rein- htical, religious, and class peripheries, 
forcement of the aristocratic nature of everyone is reckoned as of the association 
the group. . . . who satisfies certain conditions, mostly 


The bar against all external to the cir- involuntary, and given along with hts 
cle, which, as universal sociological form- existence. Whoever, for example, is bom 
fact, makes use of secrecy as a progres- within the territory of a state, unless 
sivc technique, gains a peculiar coloring peculiar circumstances make him an ex- 
through the multiplicity of degrees, ception, is a member of the highly com- 
Ihrough which initiation into the last plex civic society. The member of a given 
mysteries of secret societies b wont to social class b, as a matter of course, 
occur, and which throw light upon an- included in the conventions and forms of 
other sociological trait of secret societies, attachment pertaining to the same, if he 
As a rule, a solemn pledge is demanded docs not voluntarily or involuntarily 
of the novice that he will hold secret make himself an outsider. The extreme is 
everything which he is about to experi- offered by the claim of a church that it 
cncc, before even the first stages of ac- really comprehends the totality of the 
ccptancc into the society occur. There- human race, so that only historical ac- 
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cidcnls, sinful obduracy, or a special dividual, those that come from associa 


divine purpose excludes any persons from 
the religious community which ideally 
anticipates even those not in fact within 
the pale. 

Here is, accordingly, a parting of two 
ways, which evidently sigmfiy a dilTcren- 
tiation in principle of the sociological 
meaning of societies In general, however 
they may be confused, and their definite- 
ness toned down in practice. In contrast 
with the fundamental principle: Whoso 
is not expressly excluded is included, 
stands the other: Whoever is not expressly 
included is excluded. The latter type is 
presented in the most decisive purity by 
the secret societies. The unlimited char- 
acter of their separation, conscious at 
every step of their development, has, both 
as cause and as effect, the rule that who- 
ever is not expressly adopted is thereby 
expressly excluded. The Masonic fra- 
ternity could not better support its 
recently much emphasized assertion that 
it is not properly a secret order, than 
through its simultaneously published ideal 
of including all men, and thus of repre- 
senting humanity as a whole. 

Corresponding with intensification o 
separateness from the outer world, there 
is here, as elsewhere, a similar acc^ 
coherence within, since these are omy e 
two sides or forms of manifestation 
one and the same sociological attitu c. 
A purpose which stimulates formation ol 
a secret union among men as a ru e p 
emptorily excludes such a preponderating 
portion of the general social 
from participation that the possi ® 
actual participants acquire a ^ 
value. These must be handled ca ’ 
because, ceteris paribus,^ "Jhc case in 
difficult to replace them than is Jc ewe i 

an ordinary society. More ’brines 

quarrel within the secret so y 
with it the danger of betrayal, to a^m 
which in this .^°i js likely to 

preservation in the ^ ,he self- 

co-operate with the mo pjngjjy with 
preservation of the v^^ole. FmaJiy, 

the defection of ^^^jy^s^iheses. many 
the environing social > 
occasions of conflict 'of the in- 

Among nil the hmitaUMS 


tion in secret societies always occupy an 
exceptional status, in contrast with which 
the open limitations, domestic and civic, 
religious and economic, those of class 
and of friendship, however manifold their 
content, still have a quite different meas- 
ure and manner of efficiency. It requires 
the comparison with secret societies to 
make clear that the demands of open 
societies, l>ing so to speak m one plane, 
run across each other. As they carry on 
at the same time an open competitive 
struggle over the strength and the interest 
of the individual, within a single one of 
these spheres, the individuals come into 
sharp collision, because each of them is 
at the same time solicited by the interests 
of other spheres. In secret societies, m 
view of their sociological isolation, swh 
collisions are very much restricted, 
pun»scs and program, of 
require lhal compoulive 
tbal plana of the open sf ‘"y 
left oulsido Ihe door. Since the seerrt 
society occupies a plane of its own few 
individuals belonging to ° 

secret sociely-it exercises a kind of ahso 

S ea'sdy arise id 

“Sfrespondtde s'i* ''■= 
„SnwitLs^-»-- 

et"w£foTcVurhut’i.is;5-- 

Stcal?nr,:e“ati; character toward 

all other law. . ■ • , of ,he indi- 

The soeiologiaal “jety, eor- 

vidual 'centralized subordi- 

rcsponding with ’^'S, . .. (ion. In case 

oatton is their “motion of 

,he society does members as 

,he interests of ns „ speak, 

Its immediate but rather 

does not go outside of .Beth 
uses its membere “ "1 ^^oh ease 

located ends and a®’" „,a„ltesls a 

the secret society .gipabnegalion. of 

Sro?.Sdua1t;: Which is ahcady 
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an incident of the social state in general, 
and with which the secret sodely out- 
Vfeigjis the above-emphasized individualiz- 
ing and differentiating character of the 
secrecy. This begins with the secret orders 
of the nature peoples, whose appearance 
and activities are almost always in con- 
nection with use of disguises, so that an 
expert immediately infers that wherever 
we find the use of disguises among nature 
peoples, they at least indicate a proba- 
biUty of the existence of secret orders. It 
is, to be sure, a part of the essence of the 
secret order that Us members conceal 
themselves, as such. Yet, inasmuch as the 
given man stands forth and conducts him- 
self quite unequivocally as a member of 
the secret order, and merely does not dis- 
close which otherwise known individuality 
is identical with this member, the dis- 
appearance of the personality, as such, 
behind his role in the secret society is 
most strongly emphasized. In the Msh 
conspiracy which was organized in Amer- 
ica in tbe seventies under the name Clao- 
nagael, the individual members were not 
designated by their names, but only by 
numbers. This, of course, was with a 
view to the practical purpose of secrecy. 
Nevertheless, it shows to what extent 
secrecy suppresses individuality. 

Among persons who figure only as 
numbers, who perhaps — as occurs at least 
in analogous cases — are scarcely known 
to the other members by their personal 
names, leadership will proceed with much 
less consideration, with much more in- 
difference to individual wishes and capac- 
ities, than if the union includes each of 
its members as a personal being. Not less 
effective in this respect arc the extensive 
role and the severity of the ritual. All of 
this always signifies that the object mold 
has become master over the personal in 
membership and in activity. The hierar- 
chical order admits the individual merely 
as agent of a definite role; it likewise 
holds in readiness for each participant a 
conventional garb, in which his personal 
contour disappears. 

It U merely another name for this 
cffaccmcnt of ihe differentiated personal- 
ity, when secret societies cultivate a high 
degree of reJathe equality among the 
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members. This is so far from being in 
conlfadiciiotv of the despotic character of 
their constitutions that in all sorts of other 
groupings despotism finds its correlate m 
the leveling of the ruled. Within the secret 
society there often exists between the 
members a fraternal equality which is m 
sharp and purposeful contrast with their 
differences in all the other situations of 
their lives. Typical cases in point appear, 
on the one hand, in secret societies of a 
fcllgio-elhical character, which strongly 
accentuate the element of brotherhood; 
on the other hand, in societies of an 
illegal nature. Bismarck speaks in his 
memoirs of a widely ramified pedcrastic 
organization in Berlin, which came under 
his observation as a young judicial officer; 
and he emphasizes “the equalizing effect 
of co-operative practice of the forbidden 
vice through all social strata.” 

This depersonalizing, in which the 
secret society carries to an excessive de- 
gree a typical relationship between in- 
dividual and society, appears finally as tbe 
characteristic irresponsibility. In this con- 
nection, loo, physical disguise is the 
primitive phenomenon. Most of the Afri- 
can secret orders arc alike in representing 
themselves by a man disguised as a forest 
spirit. He commits at will upon whomso- 
ever he encounters any sort of violence, 
even to robbery and murder. No responsi- 
bility attaches to him for his outrages, and 
evidently this is due solely to the dis- 
guise. That is the somewhat unmanage- 
able form under which such societies 
cause the personality of their adherents 
to disappear, and without which the 
latter would undoubtedly be overtaken by 
revenge and punishment. 

Nevertheless, responsibility is quite as 
immediately joined with the ego — philo- 
sophically, too the whole responsibility 
problem is merely a detail of the problem 
of the ego~in the fact that removing the 
marks of identity of the person has, for 
the naive understanding in question, the 
effect of abolishing responsibility. Political 
finesse makes no less use of this cor- 
relation. In the American House of 
Representatives the real conclusions are 
reached in the standing committees, and 
they are almost always ratified by the 
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House, The iransaciions of these com- 
mittees, hovsever, arc secret, and the most 
important portion of legislative activity is 
thus concealed from public view. This 
being the ease, the political responsibility 
of the representatives seems to be largely 
wiped out, since no one can be made 
responsible for proceedings that cannot 
be observed. Since the shares of the in- 
dividual persons in the transactions re- 
main hidden, the acts of committees and 
of the House seem to be those of a super- 
individual authority. The irresponsibility 
is here also the consequence or the 
symbol of the same intensified sociological 
de-individualization which goes with the 
secrecy of group-action. In all directo- 
rates, faculties, committees, boards of 
trustees, etc., whose transactions ^ arc 
secret, the same thing holds. The indi- 
vidual disappears as a person in the 
anonymous member of the ring, so to 
speak, and with him the responsibility, 
which has no hold upon him in his 
intangible special character. 

Finally, this one-sided intensification of 
universal sociological trails is corrobo- 
rated by the danger with which the 
surrounding circle rightly or wrongly be- 
lieves itself to be threatened from the 
secret society. Wherever there is an at- 
tempt to realize strong centralization. 


especially of a political type, special or- 
ganizations of the elements are abhorred, 
purely as such, entirely apart from their 
content and purposes. As mere unities, so 
to speak, they engage in competition with 
the centra! principle. The central power 
wants to reserve to itself the prerogative 
of binding the elements together in a 
form of common unity. . . . This danger 
from the special organization for the sur- 
rounding whole appears at a high potency 
in the case of the secret society. Men 
seldom have a calm and rational attitude 
toward strangers or persons only partially 
known. The folly which treats the un- 
known as the non-existent, and the anx- 
ious imaginativeness which inflates the 
unknown at once into gigantic dangers 
and horrors, are wont to take turns m 
guiding human actions. Accordingly, the 
secret society seems to be dangerous 
simply because it is secret. Since it cannot 
be surely known that any speaial organi- 
zation whatever may not some day turn 
its legally accumulated powers to some 
und Jred end, and smee on that accou« 
there is suspicion in principle on the pan 
S central powers toward organizations nf 
subjects, it follows thal, m the case of 
organizations which are secret m p 
ciple, the suspicion that the.r secrecy con- 
ceals dangers is all the more natural. . . • 


Marginal types of movements. Of ‘^^^jj^'ulre'sp'Sld mention. First of 
true participation-oriented category, t\ whose objectives arc so remote 
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one is right in a world that is ^'Jj^'yXe.oriented movement s^engthew 

To the degree to that the movement should 
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exclusive SO that its failure ihp rest of society. , so 
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The other marginal type of movement is the proselyting individual reform 
movement. Movements which not only seek to reform the character of their 
adherents but have an active program of proselyting in order to make a better 
society are more than mere participation-oriented movements. To the degree to 
which a movement, such as some of the pacifist movements, eschew any tactics 
other than to “pacify the hearts” of individuals, many of the principles governing 
the relation of tactics to ideology and the relation of the movement to its public 
will not be applicable. On the other hand, the criterion of substantial success in 
effecting a societal change will govern the enthusiasm of its adherents. Thus the 
Oxford Group, by concentrating its program on preventing war through the 
moral reform of individuals, suffered a temporary setback when World War II 
reached full scale. 
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some kinds of people are more easily recruited to social movements of any kind 
than are others. However, designations of “participation prone” types are often 
deficient in several respects. Most analyses of membership types arc designed 
to discredit certain kinds of movements by “proving” that only neurotics, incom- 
petents, and the unscrupulous constitute the bulk of their members. Thus the 
investigator’s biases make his findings inevitable. Analyses also frequently begin 
with some preconceived theory of personality which is then used to “explain” 
the social movements, rather than with the circumstances in which a movement 
operates. Furthermore, statements are usually based upon a few types of move- 
ment, and it is seldom clear how extensively they may be generalized. Finally, the 
same error frequently creeps in as we noted in discussing the crowd. Superficially 
apparent homogeneity of membership may actually conceal a variety of types of 
persons who interact to make the movement work. 

^ Two aspects of any movement’s relation with its social milieu operate selec- 
tively to make certain people more likely than others to become adherents. First 
IS the competition between the activities of the movement and the many conven- 
tional activities available to potential members. To become an adherent— active 
in the movement rather than merely a member of a public discussing issues favor- 
able to the rnovement or a sympathetic member of the mass — the individual 
thrStSl'Iion'" preference to other possible activities. Thus 

availfbl^tn th. L°'^ participation must outweigh the gratifications 

mt mmt activities. Second, each adher- 

ent must ad)ust himself to whatever reaction his associates mav have to mem- 
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Tlicrc is undoubtedly a basis for participation-proneness beyond simply the 
role in which a person finds himself. There arc probably some personality types 
Uiat arc especially receptive to the appeals of membership in movements, ure- 
spcclive of Uicir particular values. Thelma McCormack has prepared a cautious 
review of empirical studies dealing with personality characteristics of radicals. 
The studies she reports do not deal with known adherents to such movements, 
but with people who endorse statements found in the ideologies of such move- 
ments, and must therefore be interpreted with care. To what degree the tec - 
niques reveal adherence to particular values and to what degree merely the 
willingness to be identified with unconventional groups cannot be determined 
from the reports. Only to the extent that the evidence deals with the lal er can 
we conclude that her generalizations apply to t,. 

tieular. There are, however, plausible bases for supposing ^ 

identified with unconventional groups accounts for the so-c . ^ 

tudes as much as does the endorsement of a particular set of values for the 
larger society. 


THE MOTIVATION OF RADICALS 

TiitLMA Herman McCormack 


Iheorclical reasons we cannot take for 
granted the petsonaluy traits of those who 
devote themselves lo reform; nor can we 
of those who would obstruct it. 

We shall consider here studies of the 
'' . . X --t. u/hn fldvo- 


The analysis of social movements and 
social chance presupposes three cate- 

gorics of dala: (1) on Ihc insltolional We shall "“"ho'advo 

structure or historical period (including molivalion of ^ „oulcl 

evenls which may act as an impetus) in (.jm l„siiluliona change a 

which the desire for change develops; (2) presuiMbly , Institutional 

on the structure and development of designed to hrmg it about. 

social movements for change ^ change m tbs ' jjjg mera- 

those opposing it; and (3) on ‘ / no”"' economic change. 


those opposing it; and (3J on me «ha> 
tion of those who participate in sue 
movements- 


rrrrm!=cmos.oj:~ 

ture is concerned with economic change. 

II 

American studies of the radmal we'C 


ovements. 

Of these three general categories, tire 

third is the most neglected. Often it ts curing uw ■ 

treated as a literary embellishment o , Possibly the “J-tcU 

analysis of the first two categories ferment of the twenties s 

it is considered seriously, it ts ustmly .merest tn the problem, and he 

done within an outmoded tbeoretteal ?“'“™„cs sustained for praetteal reasons 

ramework which fa.ls to take oogntmnee tmernM ^,c„cs, after 

If recent developments in the IhTC^ or ..„a,cai” varies trom 

nolivation. It is perhaps an evtdenee of aen»lU"n.o'.,„ was 

,„r Han,orr.niic faith that wc lend to thmlt 


motivation. It is perhaps an 

our democratic faith that we lend to thmlt 

of the wish for change 

provement as phenomena w 

little explanation. Yet it ° „d 

edged that for prael.cal, pohuoal, an 


Reprinted by oarmisslo Xniertcan 

sity of Chicago Press, f I960), PP- 

Journal of Sociology, 56 (July. 


JTha ?hB procedure ivaa 

study to study. Usually^ th P^^ question- 

to give the suWeets a extreme 

nalre and to study this meant those 

as “radical. In one , income tax: 

who believed ® ^ beheved In complete 
in another, those « ho fr^ 

socialization. Aimther 

quently used. ^^^^^belng chosen from 
declaration. ^uWe^^ „,giuilza- 


tions. 
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III 


which it declined. It might have persisted 
but for the war. In any case, it is radicalism.-Fo, 

that professional , Merest in the personality ,heoretieal reasons the first problem to be 
of the radical has declined noticeably in ^ psychology of radicalism was 

t e pas eca e. . , . whether or not economic liberalism was a 

One inevitable and unfortunate consc* . . i- . .i,,... 

f at. f .. .u . .u . j- generalized attitude, extending to other 

quence of the fact that these studies were “ _ i. .. • ir •» 

j , • .u a aL I t ai. issues as well as the economic one. If it 

done so long ago is that they lack the i* j • • • ^ t. 

methodological finesse we have grown to ““ donsis ent with other 

expect in studies of attitudes. Projective ‘'’= ■nJ'V.dual, it would 

techniques, for example, are not used. A™ >>= Pfsible to speak of a personality 
Often the phrasing of questions is clumsy f And researchers would be justt- 
and naive. Were such research being done tor r>“Pdr underlying 

today, it would unquestionably reveal far “ **'= “> the individuals 

more about the problem than these earlier 

studies do. Oordon Allport in a study of a group 

A second general characteristic is the Dartmouth students found evidence of 
emphasis on the ideational aspects of the consistency.* In a study done one 

radical’s behavior. As attitude studies presidential election of 

they treat the ideology of the radical but classified attitudes according to 

do not explore the psychological implica- voting intention: Hoover, 

tions of the more complete political role. Thomas. Within each group he 

For material on the nonverbal routines radical on po- 

involved m carrying out the functions of issues tended to be radical on other 

a radical political party, it is necessary to issues as well. The same was true 

turn to literap^ sources such as auto- conservatives, 

biographies, biographies, journalistic ac- ® study of Yale and Dartmouth un- 
counts, etc. dergraduates, Moore found what he called 

Finally, the hypothesis that left-wing ’^dical” and “conservative” tempera- 
political attitudes develop in response to *"C”^** Radicals showed greater readiness 
economic dislocation' — the traditional ^ break old habits in a mirror drawing 

Marxian approach — is almost entirely dis- ^ neuromuscular test their reac- 

regarded in these studies. In most of them quicker. A card-sorting test 

variables, such as income, occupation, and *hat they were more willing to 

class position, are held constant. Contrary accuracy for speed, suggesting a 

to expectation, the subjects were not 'vihingness to make snap judg- 

ments. And on a verbal free association 


usually low..mcome groups, the “proleur- And on a verbal free association 

»at, but middle- and upper-class college radicals proved slightly more 

students. If anyone’s thinking can be said ®”?*”^** all these differences, the one 
o have influenced the theoreUcal oricota- Moore to stand out most 

radical’s “independence 

m the face of majority influence.” Moore 

COncliir!f><> 


-J ......fwiug w«iii oe saia 

to have influenced the theoreUcal orienta- 
tion of these studies, it U Freud rather 
than Marx.* 

‘S! 

. 5.*°.®"'''’'”“" “Mi™ or. In the caee of 


1 J . — — laiiueuce. jvioore 
concludes: Despite the enormous pre- 
ponderance that environment and educa- 
Xmcto1:“r»'’“Jh“t"„’‘Lua°,''- ‘*=‘“"'toing the particu- 

Oeorge Allen i nnwln. Ltd. 
ample of an ’ . : An ex- 




ol PoUuSl'Altm'r"; '1™° Contpoeltlon 
APDormal Piycholoffy, XX (1925), 234-44. 
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cant ways by innate differences in type 
of ncuro-muscular machinery."* 
Generally speaking, Allpon’s or 
Moore’s findings have been accepted. As 
noted above, they arc a necessary theo- 
retical premise for developing the concept 
of the radical personality. Evidence of 
this may be seen in Flugcl’s recent at- 
tempt to develop the psychoanalytic basis 
for political types in which he quite logi- 
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studies of Allport and Moore, on one 
hand, and Reed’s, on the other, although 
these variables would not explain the 
Vassar results. In the former studies, the 
subjects were middle-class college men 
who often have, for whatever psychologi- 
cal reasons, a need to develop a “phi- 
losophy of life" that is both rigid and 
consistent. With greater maturity, this 
tor polilicol typos in tthich ho quite logi- uncompromisiog “ 

colly cites the Antcricon findings as his ^ ,oo, that the 

r. typo of radioaiisn. which dovel^aps in the 
middle class is different in this respect 
from the type that develops in low-mcome 
croups. These are hypotheses which re- 
quire further exploration. It is sufficient 
here to point out the possible error m 
holding such variables as income con- 
stant. Sirateficd samples would present a 
somewhat different picture. 

2. Radicalism as a form of extremism. 
—Having once established or accepted a 
priori thi concept of a radical personality, 
researchers were then able to pursue the 
radical’s inolivalion in more 
group of studies radicalism is “ 

example of deviant or extremis be- 
,ior. not unlike the extremism m Ae 
A nf 1 oolitical continuum These 
studies are diriinguished by their emphasis 
Tib, form of the attitude rather than 

“■D^rHartmaa and Floyd 


oi uepanuiw'." w • • — -- 

clinical work and studies of other atti- 
tudes for the notion that altitudes cluster, 
revealing a common thematic pattern. 

There is some evidence, however, from 
other sources which suggests that poUtiwI 
attitudes arc less consistent than is usually 
assumed. Reed found that only 30 per 
cent in a group of two hundred and 
fifty-five, which included members of 
trade-unions and students at labor col- 
leges, were consistent in their attitudes on 
international, religious, governmental, sex, 
economic, and race issues.^ Extreme 
radicals, he found, however, were more 
consistent than the conservatives. deviant or extremist be- 

When the Moore study "“.''.‘P'f “I”' Lvior. not unlike the extremism m the 

Vassar College, the results did not con- j political continuum TJese 

firm Moorel’ And, third, historical end <il a p ,^,1, emphasis 

material often suggests that consistency 
may be the exception. For f’.p. ' 

amining the biographies of Labour . naruiiau aaas- - 

it is typical to find a firm believer m ffie , jyjng student opinion at Syracuse 

socialist program who is at the same time Pencluded that there were 

the model of bourgeois r«Pf ^tojarities between the macno - 


the model ot bourgeois 
from being bohemians, they are u 
school teachers, teetotalers, and so . 
well as socialists.* . 

Age, education, and class posi i 
accoiinl for Ihe discrepancy between the 


arics and me ru 

between either , .. >o Both radi- 

rbe -middle-eMhe-readers^ 

cals and ^ ^up in accepting 

culty than the J both felt less 

sublished conventions. 


S Ibid.. P. 244. J society esUblished conventi . ^jUjng 

• e J. C. Fixigel. W"”'* 3g,_30i. bound by them. Both were 

‘VSfS S',’.Srvfo-; .» dbvia.= tm- ™r 'to rducan. « 

VI <.»«., 

49-52. __ TCepler, N- Mc- 

8 M. F. -Washburn, H- ^ "The 

Broom, W. Pritchard, ana • ^^,„sgrvatlve 

lishing Co., Ltd. 1923). 


deviate from views 

’'^„.erpre.ing.b=i^«-;:::r 

„ Floyd H, Allport uypg; 
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gators start out with what appears to be a 
bias in favor of the middle position: “In 
any issue upon which the mass of people 
divide into opposing camps, there is some 
truth upon each side, otherwise so many 
‘reasonable people’ would not be con- 
verted to one side or the other. The full 
truth, therefore, probably lies somewhere 
between the two extremes." 

Assuming that the golden mean is the 
“reasonable" attitude, it then follows that 
the extremes are motivated by nonralional 
factors. “It is suggested that the atypical 
extremists are actuated in their thinking 
by partially repressed emotional drives, 
and that they develop a method for con- 
cealing from themselves and others the 
fact that their opinion is determined 


cal diflercnccs between attitudes, studying 
instead the manner in which the attitude 
is expressed.^* He compares the “agitator” 
with the "administrator” rather than the 
“socialist” with the “conservative.” 

Two things are significant in these 
studies. The first is that, in the search for 
underlying or basic motivation, the dif- 
ferences between right and left arc 
obscured. For purposes of studying social 
change and the motivation of those who 
urge it this approach is limited, since it is 
precisely the difference between those who 
urge social change and those who are 
opposed or indifferent to it that needs to 
be explained. 


In the quest for “deeper motivation” 
. . . , - there is, so to speak, considerable danger 

rather by wishes than the process of of throwing out the baby with the bath. 

L . • J- ^ ^ ^ example of this may be seen in the 

nr^wf.n ‘ a® *Wch, when the in- 

'^in .n ( emotional drives” vestigators could not find evidence of a 

tonarent Ihe radical temperament, they asked them- 

Sionarla h k " “"I blowing question; “Is radical 

iSiekr mvkh I k ® lumperament necessarily indicated by 

mrrrnc&w'L't mnotr.'’thl « ” 

reactionary toward the extravert. But’they Mcmrthrra^a^''^ k 

regard this difference as secondary; “If „l^?k ^ ? temperament, then 

extraversion and introversion are simolv f radical temperament can 

different ways in which peoole re^oivl meaning for an understanding of 

their mental conflicts, does it follow that change. 


the common basis we have found for 
reactionary and radical is really the ex- 
istence of conflicts underlying the think- 
ing of each?" 

In Rinaldo’s Psychoanalysis of the Re- 
former the reformer is defined as anyone 

who does not accept society as it is 

without distinguishing, for example, be- 
nmk"k-,‘ '• ">i'''ant 

KkL •» Rinaldo, the 

fw,' whatever its social 

dLdn k “ need pro- 

ducing hysteria in the individual 


Second, studies that minimize the dif- 
ferences between conservativism and lib- 
eralism may have a negative value. By 
suggesting what these attitudes have in 
common, they indicate what properties 
are extraneous to the particular attitude. 
This would seem to be. however, a round- 
isolating properties unique 
lo the different attitudes. 

3, The radical as a deriant.—Oae of 
problems in all these studies is 
whether or not radical behavior is a symp- 
™ ' /"“'“dtusiment. Evidence of this 


is ^pressed in the drive to’ reform “ “tt Ailporl and 


who “k “ ">= ont 

inslilotions. 

Lasswcll similarly dismisses the ideologi- 

” Ibid., p. 740. 

Ibid , p. 740 

is:i). Pubitahine Co. 


K"™" 'y=Il as ia Rinal- 

ihor . ’ , conclusion was that 

the radical altitude, in contrast with other 

nnd "S'lc, ’t'chSm*' urn” 

coco Press, IMo, ^ University ot Chi- 

"■ "‘v 
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types of political attitudes, indicates a 
more basic personality disturbance. Lass- 
well goes further than any of the others 
in spelling out the nature of the disturb- 
ance.'® 

Starting w ith the assumption that politi- 
cal behavior is a displacement of un- 
rcsohed contllcts originating in infancy, 
he seems to regard all political behavior 
as unadjusted behavior. Presenting the 
ease history of a socialist agitator, he 
suggests three themes which find expres- 
sion in the doctrinal aspects of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior. (In this respect he 
departs from his avowed purpose of ex- 
plaining only the “agitation.”) A repressed 
hatred of a brother was inverted into the 
philosophy of brotherly love, an ambiva- 
lent attitude toward the subject’s father 
was reflected in the refusal to accept the 
capitalistic system, and latent homosex- 
uality made acceptable the socialist theme 
of martyrdom. 

Lassvvcll did not state that these three 
themes universally constitute the psycho- 
dynamics of the socialist philosophy, nor 
did he suggest that this person or any so- 
cialist is “neurotic” in the strict^ clinical 
sense. His material on the radical’s valu« 
W'as incidental to another purpose and 
cannot therefore be considered as his 
complete statement of the problem. 

The study is chiefly important for pre- 
senting a systematic Freudian approach. 

(1) It assumes that political predisposi- 
tions originate in infantile needs an 
determined long before the in »vi ua^ 
encounters adult economic experience. 

(2) It assumes a pa^”®****"^ 

private and public experience. “ ‘ - 

titudes are thought of as projec i 
private needs. Psychologically spM o» 
political experience presents the . 
portunities to the individual for 

doe. “rSoS 

secondary group experiences ^hich be 
may be seen in the »Dur>i)g 

uses them. Statements s ^ social- 

theso exciting' troubles, he dissent 

1st” or “As time passed, he oeb immediate 
from many of the .„te the minor 

social environment m „,ves secondary 

Importance which mine.) 

group experience. (Emphasis mi 


lation and expression as does the area of 
face-to-face relationships in childhood. 

Equally as important as Lasswell’s theo- 
retical contribution is his restatement of 
the problem. He rejects the rational-irra- 
tional dichotomy; to him, all political atti- 
tudes — left, right, and center — are basi- 
cally nonrational. 

Continuing in the Freudian tradition, 
Flugcl compares the psychoanalytic basis 
for altitudes on the "left” with attitudes 
oo the “right.” His hypothesis is that 
attitudes on the “left” represent a healthy 
emotional adjustment and the triumph of 
the demands of the ego over those of the 
superego. In contrast with the tradition- 
bound conservative, the radical has freed 
himself from the force of authority and 
convention, that is. from the father image, 
and. tn so doing, he has taken a step 
which is. according to Flugel, necessary 
to the mature development of personality 
"In so far as the ‘left’ aims at an escape 
from blind authority.” be writes, “and a 
social adjustment in the light of conscious 
ego functions, it does on the whole cor- 
respond to the ‘tendencies' of progress 
With an eye perhaps to modern politiwl 
realities, FJugel is careful to qualify his 
position by pointing out that an extreinist 
kind of revo'lt carries its own psy®"®’ 
logical liabilities. It may. he says, lead to 
“an excessive emphasis on destruction 
and efforts at restitution and perhaps 
to the reinstatement of a father figure in 
the form of a dictator 

TTie notion that radicalism represenu a 
oroiest against authority, the child s re- 
bellion against parental 
some empirical support in Gordon Al^ 

"“‘SS 


tore of to Jones, the 

tionary “uy mufders his father 

Individual ^-volution,” Interna- 

fcf. •‘Evolution and Revolution. ^ 

u?„.l Journal o, rsjclio-nnal, sis, -u- 
11941], 193-20S). 

' 2>Op.ciL 
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who rejected the voting intention of iheir 
fathers were the most radical. 

Krout and Stagner addressed them- 
selves directly to the problem of the 
radical’s emotional stability. Using an 
autobiographical schedule with items se- 
lected from personality theory and clinical 
experience upon members of the Young 
People’s Socialist League and the Young 
Communist League as the experimental 
group, they found no marked tendency 
among radicals toward neuroses. “Our 
data,” they reported, “showed as many 
symptoms of maladjustment among con- 
trols as among radicals.” 

Although the Krout and Stagner study 
does not throw light directly on Flugel’s 
specific hypothesis concerning the origin 
of radical ideas in the struggle to over- 
come parental authority, it does demon- 
strate that radicalism is not in iuelf a 
symptom of emotional disorder. Their 
findings suggwt, too, the irrelevance of 
many of the items in a clinical inventory 
for understanding political behavior. 

Finally, the Krout and Stagner study is 
important for methodological reasons; 
using as subjects members of radical or- 
ganizations, they introduce a natural field 
approach. 

^ working on the problem of the radi- 
cal s mental hy^ene, Diamond used some- 
w^t different tactics.” The question he 
raised was: What effect docs radicalism 
have on the developing personality? His 
hypothesis wm that modem society is con- 
duciye to a kind of mass introversion. By 
providing the individual with a new 
method for evaluating events and their 
relation to himself, the radical program 
loN^ers the unhealthy tension which the 
society generates. “The individual who 
adopts a philwophy of class revolution 
will thereafter habitually judge events not 
by their influence upon him, but by their 
Sroup with 

which he has identified himself.” The 

Development In nadic^^ 

Study." Soclometrj, n (1939). dore Newcomb 
»* Solomon Diamond, A Study ©f the in 

‘'fcy. .>o. .03 [New York. 19S6J). 


effect of this should be, he thinks, to 
encourage the development of extravert 
tendencies. 

Like Krout and Stagner, Diamond took 
as subjects the members of radical polit- 
ical parties and of conservative organ- 
izations. After being classified politically, 
they were given extraversion-introversion 
tests in which they were asked to com- 
pare their present behavior with Iheir 
behavior of three years earlier. Results 
indicated that the change from introver- 
sion to extraversion is most frequent 
among active Communists and bimodal 
for college students who favored either 
the Socialist or the Communist party. He 
concludes that radicalism is a factor in 
personality development which may be 
divided into two phases: an increased 
introversion followed by an increased 
exiraversion. 

Some question might be raised about 
Diamond’s use of the extraversion-intro- 
version typology, and his assumption that 
extraversion is In itself a criterion of emo- 
tional health. Much would depend on the 
ends toward which the extraversion was 
directed, whether or not it involved the 
acceptance of an authoritarian type of 
social structure. 

In spite of some internal difficulties, the 
Diamond study is important historically. 
First, as in Krout and Stagner's study, its 
subjects were persons actively identified 
with a radical movement. Second, in com- 
parison with Lasswell’s Freudian ap- 
proach, Diamond’s allows for greater 
plasticity in the personality. He assumes 
that personality can be crucially redi- 
rected at a relatively late age. Third, 
Diamond’s study opens the way for 
further investigation of a dynamic rela- 
Uonship between the individual’s person- 
aUty and the organizaUons in which he 
participates. 

One study which does not fit into our 
classification scheme deserves mention be- 
wuse of Its theoredcal importance. Theo- 
dore Newcomb in a study of Bennington 
students over four years found that, in a 
college milieu where predominantly liberal 
values are expressed by the faculty, the 
students are inclined to lake over such 
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values.** It Is possible for siudcnis to ac- 
cept liberal values notwithstanding their 
earlier acceptance of conservative values 
at home. 

Newcomb’s main concern in the study 
was the role of the community as a medi- 
ating agent between personality and the 
social attitude. The study has, however, 
several implications for a theory of social 
change. If his findings arc correct that 
situational factors may influence the 
political attitude, then two alternatives 
logically follow; either the personality 
may undergo significant change during 
and after adolescence or, within a given 
personality structure, a range of political 
altitudes is possible. In the latter ease, 
pcnonaliiy and political attitudes arc not 
so closely connected as previous studies 
indicate. 

Second, Newcomb’s study touchM upon 
the other side of Flugd’s coin. Radicalism 
may represent a protest against estab- 
lished values, but it is also a positive 
identification with other values. New- 
comb’s study suggests the need for further 
investigation of the identifications of 
radicalism. Finally, by demonstrating the 
situational cfrcct, Newcomb focuses atten- 
tion on the link between motivation and 
the historical situation. Assuming a per- 
sonality predisposition and an 
historical situation in a state of discquili 
rium, the individual must at some point 
be exposed to radical values before ac- 
cepting them himself. And it is to t esc 
smaller groups that the sociologist mus 
look for the actual communication ot 
radical values. 


IV 

Throughout these studies there are sev- 
eral lines of development. In the earliwt 
phases the radical was seen as a m a 
justed irrational creature. Later studiw 
were more sympathetic. In i . 
radical was seen as no more neuro ‘ 
persons who hold other pohtica 
Finally, radicalism was “ 

superior type of emotional a j 

3S Theodore M. Newcomb, Co^unl^y 

Roles in Attitude ^Yr{1942)’ 621-30. 
Sociological BeTleu.VII 


when compared with other political atti- 
tudes. Whether or not this shift represents 
changing attitudes on the part of the 
researchers or a change in the objective 
situation cannot here be determined. 

Institutional factors, too, have been in- 
creasingly recognized. Whereas Moore 
was convinced that environmental factors 
were only effective if the neuromuscular 
pattern was present, Krout and Stagner 
point out that child-rearing practices 
alone cannot control the development of 
radicalism and that “certain combinations 
of developmental factors, socio-economic 
as well as personal, [may] ‘sensitize the 
individual to the influence of radical 
croups or radical theory.” 

Third, looking at these studies in retro- 
spect, changes in the theory of personality 
may be observed. In the earlier studies it 
was assumed that reason dictated one type 
of political altitude, irrationality another. 
Later, the rationality-irrationality dichot- 
omy was dropped: all political attitudes 
ucrc seen as reflections of emotional 
needs which arose in primary group rela- 
lionships. More recently, the 
childhood and infantile determinism has 
civen way to a more flexible conception of 
lersonality which allows for basic changes 
L:urriDg after adolescence and under the 
imoact of secondary groups. 

These studies have had, however, 

e i" eslabtehmg aoac P 

radical personaBy. m sp.la of ihc 

case are they re „._-rntes a radical 
torical situation w i g radical- 

movemenL ‘and scattered 

ism has been ® never sen- 

phenomenon slructiire, 

ously threatening 

would j ^,s,orical dimensions. In 

sociological and American m- 

contrasl with . ’,^5 opportunity 

vesUgators have not In 

to study radicalism P 

'Sf^f"iSaTctng=, Bey may have nn- 
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those nho paitieipale only in a period of could then evaluate pcisonahty stuihes ot 
marked social and economic upheaval or the radical more realistteally from th 
who come from lower-income groups— is point of view of social change. 


Out of mauv speculations and unrigorous case analyses concerning par^pa- 
lion-proneness, five interrelated personal characteristics may be cited. These 
characteristics are not to be viewed as systematic or complete, but as a sampling 
of the literature. 

(1) Imperviousness to certain kinds of social isolation may be necessary, not 
only for parUcipation in unconventional movements, but for active adherence to 
movements with a generally favorable public. A sort of prestige isolation over- 
takes any individual who sets himself apart from his fellows by assuming a lead- 
ership role or an active role w’ilh respect to values that his fellows accept 
passively. His fellows can no longer )okc about their political convictions or make 
light of their candidate’s foibles in the presence of an individual who is committed 
to a serious and unequivocal support of a particular program of reform. The 
adherent’s serious preoccupation makes his fellows fear that their small talk 
will not be of interest to him. Ordinary, informal communication is thus inhib- 
ited, and relations tend to become stdted. Furthermore, the activist is likely to 
be the recipient of friendly “kidding” for “going overboard,” or of a certain 
amount of awe and admiration for having more courage and conscientiousness 
than his fellows, all of which sets him apart from ordinary primacy group rela- 
tions. Only if prestige is more sought than intimate acceptance will the individual 
be likely to resist these subtle pressures against activism. In the terms of W. I. 
Thomas, the individual must choose between social recognition (prestige) and 
personal response (intimate acceptance). 

(2) Something of a desire for martyrdom often seems to be a component of 
movement participation. Hazel Wolf has demonstrated the anticipation of martyr- 
dom shown by many of the prominent figures in the American abolition move- 
ment.* From letters and public statements she has shown that many not only 
expected to be martyred but expressed much morbid satisfaction in looking for- 
ward to their ultimate demise. In less acUve form, rank and file members often 
pndc themselves in belonging to a despised minority. As a way of life the martyr- 
dom attitude docs take care of certain adjustments that the individual might 
otherwise have to make. The fact that he is persecuted explains in advance any 
personal failures and protects him from the necessity of coming to grips with 
making cfTcclivc long-range plans for himself. As a recipient of unfair treatment 
from society at large the individual feels himself morally freed from the obliga- 
tions that society might otherwise impose upon him. 

• IUk\ wut. Oa Frtedom’i AlUr (iUaison, Wis.: Unlverelty of Wisconsin Press. 1522). 
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(3) Authoritarian types arc to be found among the adherents of almost any 

movement willi a program of societal reform. These are people who are dissatis- 
fied unless they can impose their will on others. In the classic study by Theodore 
Adorno and his associates an effort has been made to show that there are several 
authoritarian personality syndromes that incline people to accept fasci^ types 
of ideology.* But the opportunity to dominate masses of people may be pro- 
vided in the most democratic movements. Even in movements e icate o 
strengthening popular control there may be authoritarian satisfactions ^ 

the masses to “accept their responsibilities” and in manipulating e in 

of the masses to bring dissident individuals into conformity. ^rivpc 

(4) Many writers have noted the sense of personal 

some people to identify themselves xvith a movement that is symbolized 

strong and uncompromising. combina- 

Many writers, particularly those with a psychoana y i . . . j 

tion of personal weakness and authoritarianism m 

Festingcr contends, however, that proselyting nctivi y. confidence- 

of deep commitmern to a movement, may also indicate a lack of onfidence. 

„ n,arc ond tnor. prop/r con iv 

then clearly it must, after all. be correct. C Question at all as to the 

the whole world Relieved something there ^ 

validity of this belief. It is for this reason t successful, then by gathering 

following disconfirmation. If the wuh supporters, the believer 

more adherents and ctTcciivcIy L n •• 

reduces dissonance to the point where he ca . u u » of a sense of per- 

Cne of die best known analyses centering around t 

sonal inadequacy is Erich Fromms as Nazism. Out of the 

society that make for receptivity to j j,y ^any men in modem in- 

isolation and a sense of powericssness c ^ . ../gtfucture, one which takes 
duslry there develops a “sado-masochi^ic cham ga,ns 

deliglu in being punished by “"-i “eld-ng up his mdepend- 

pleasure from mistreating those benea .jie individual “escapes fro 

ence in subservience to an authoritarian overwhelmmg 

freedom” which he lacks the resource to and 

power through identification svith the poweri 

''ts)' A final churacteristm uf hupot|^"“ “J of° mth “ 

such “broad-mindedness is ii y 

mined converts of the movemen ^ movement is place 

Interacflon of member ^P. ’ upon the interactmn . gj that 

upon the kinds of ‘ambers within the movement. The ^e 

between different ° the movement will >>= ^ ps members 

can be effectively '"’^“^."‘‘m^Jample. that is for the 3„,„rs, 

composition. A movemen , ,.,„ooaIlt) <N='V Tori- Harp 

. T. W. Aaorno .1 aU TUe Aatl.c-.r- 1 „r -Mln- 

r-esn„a=r «• mn.narl. 

nesota Press. 1956). P- Freedom (l^ew Tork 
••• Erich Fromm. Escap 
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merely a participation-oriented movement, will only be able to employ cfTcctively 
such pressure techniques as lobbying, in which leaders impress decision-makers 
with the size and strength of the group they represent. For in such a movement 
the members cannot be counted on to promote the influence of the movement’s 
program actively themselves. As another example, the greater the degree to which 
considerations such as those outlined in the preceding section account for a large 
portion of the membership, the more dependent the movement will be on direct 
power tactics rather than on creaUng a friendly public. Recruitment of a major 
portion of membership from the impotent and deviant members of society makes 
It unlikely ^at an extensive enough friendly public could be created. 

wUl affect interna! relations and stability. Movements 
becol nhT. discontented and the determinedly isolated soon 

socTa7orS ‘hn larger 

ndiluat thdf^ movements of any sort attraet many such 

stom Movemem wthTi by internal dissen- 

from within for programs^'that MlffoTtT"'’' 
that depart from L conventional. ' 

The a«>tSrians°"thrm"^yrf 

movement to more extreme positions ihL o, ^ c d®''‘t>nts tend to commit the 
is not backed by a complete reiectioil^nf whose adherence to the ideology 
then either reject the movement or back thrt!!orfe°t”“'“^’ SfotP "tust 

Etprit de corps. Whatever the motives of i?. position forced on it. 

weld them into a group with a strono in "'“'"hers, a social movement must 
“fellowship” or “comradeship” of the*moC?°'^*’. ""d enthusiasm for the 

to continue in the face of obstacles Herbert nf"*’ determination 

“P'’" de carps and morale which corresonnrti™'^"^ “ distinction between 
adherence because of the gratifications d*" difference between 

program and ideology of the movement ""d edherence to the 

determination to a movement,” esprit de corn, ^ “Persistency and 

to a movement.” Esprit de co^ls “C ‘ ■ “'husiasm, and vigor 

Identified with one another in a common unHS"^^ ''’if ^ P“P'“ have of being 
Blumer also points out the limitations of a mm^”®' ‘""hing the distinction 

movemTnTnroS^'™-"™".''''*™* with too h™" 


movement promotes. Except forsnrlT devotion 

manyrdom, apparent failures or discredhin' ®‘"f '"°'''''"i™s as the desire for 
SeThe r'l‘°r‘’‘''‘'^"‘h"“esmofraemberf “°P "“w re- 

adversity.”" ° “ “«hether solidarity can b" m^St t°heT« oi 
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lutgroup relation, the formation of an informal fellowship association, and the 
articipation in formal ceremonial behavior.” Among the devices which arc at 
nee ceremonial and foster boUi fcHow-ship and die ingroup-outgroup relation is 
he music of a movement. Roland Warren has shown how similar may be the 
aajor Uicmcs of tlic songs used by movements with widely divergent ideologies, 
ml confronted with the common task of establishing esprit de corps in the 
novement. 


GERMAN PARTEIUEDER AND AS 

instruments of social control 

Roland L. Warren 


ational Socialism as a movement has 
upended from the beginning on the 
istaincd emotional appeal of a crisis 
ychology. Stirring speeches, rcpciinon 
' emotionally toned slogans, breath-tak- 
g visual displays, mass meetings, press 
•opaganda, and the appeal to German 
story, tradition, and legend have all been 
tploilcd as instruments for maintaining 
:c necessary morale to support the rnove- 
ent. An important source of emotional 
ipport is also furnished by group ^mg- 
g, a fact which has received little atten* 
on in the United Stales, perhaps because 
'oup singing in this country do« 
lay as important a role as it docs m 
Icrmany. 

In times of vsar crisis, it is 
Tilers rise to the occasion by 
ig their bit to national ^ 

re many significant difrcrcnccs, ’ 

eucen the fighting songs of i ® . jj j 

tales and those of National ^c«hst 
Jermany. Perhaps the greates 
, that Lst of the American songs aro 
ag-time or jazz, designed for 
/ell as singing. The National ^ciatet 

ongs, on the other hand, arc 
= sVng, rather than to be “ 

lanced to. Many jemble the 

without accompaniment, and 

implicity of the folk song. songs” 

Further, American ■‘“jf 
rise generally ‘'“"!'®,i'”’worU War I 
lies. So it was was prob- 

ongs, most popular or 

° American 

Reprinted by the Journal 

Psycholosical Association 38 

)t Abnormal and S 
:i943). pp. 96-100. 


ably George M. Cohan's “Over There," 
so It was with depression songs such as 
"Matching along Together,” and so, 
more rcecnily, "Hh the host of morale 
songs which stemmed from the ^ 

Sd Bless America •' A counterpart for 
-The White Clills of Dover and Re- 
mcittbcr Pearl Harbor" cannot be found 
m the National Socialist “"S’ i 

is too manitesUy sentimental, >>■= 

L "foolball-ish." "My Buddy and Ich 

:“u“v Uhlid a famous German poet 
Ludwig Uniana, a 

„bo “* ,',h™gh equally sentimen- 

are more comparab American war 

hymns than they niace of perma- 
songs. They [ iJ. they depend 

nence in the ‘X,„g£l mechanisms 
upon the sam= symbolic, 

of mass smgmg. J jju„iar prerogative 
and Wessel" song n 

of eternity. The n ,u On- 

in many respe „ , than it *8 

watd. Christian 

“Marching along T ®j^^j.3£.teristic foot- 
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their implications of eternity, their appeal 
to dead heroes, their reference to “the 
foe,” and their urging on to victory. 

The National Socialist and Christian 
hymns have a double purpose. Their pri- 
mary function is to arouse the emotions 
of the singers to a point where they are 
more sensitive to the impact of the words 
(sermon, political address) of the speaker. 
But they also fulfill the derivative func- 
tion of exercising a lasting influence over 
the attitude of the individual participants 
after they leave the group. 

Interstimulation is the key process 
which transforms a mere group of people 
in close physical proximity into a crowd. 
Psychologists have analyzed the tech- 
niques employed by religious leaders in 
furthering this process. The use of sym- 
bols encrusted with emotional meaning, 
the performance of hallowed rituals, the 
group recitation of the creed, the singing 
of hymns— all help in the primary func- 
tion of breaking down resistances which 
inhibit the desired responsive attitude in 
the members of the fold. 

Seashore has emphasized the “fceline 

By ihe rhythmic qualities of music, tend- 
mg to neutralize inhibitions and make 
the individual feel “as if one could lift 
oneself by one's bootstraps."' Prait has 
reporred the tnerease tn sugg^biNy 
brought about By group singing of hymns » 

Lr„ <t'= words 

he 1« to 1 . surrounding him 

ffilh m lhat" hTu oi 

'ork. klacmllUn. is:,, l-N-ov 


tor in “whipping up a crowd,” as any 
evangelist will testify. 

The derivative function of hymns is 
that of conditioning attitudes which will 
remain with the individual after the group 
has dispersed. As such, their verbal con- 
tent can be analyzed in terms of “the con- 
trol of opinion by significant symbols,” as 
Lasswell has succinctly put it; ® and con- 
sequently many of the belter known prop- 
aganda techniques apply to these hymns 
as well as to other instruments of con- 
trolled attitude-formation. Propaganda 
must be considered in its context. To be 
successful, it must meet the level of in- 
terests and prejudices of those whom it 
is to influence, as well as adjust its appeal 
to their degree of emotional excitement. 
Religious leaders have sensed this condi- 
tion, as evidenced by the care which they 
use in selecting hymns appropriate to the 
main theme of the sermon or to the fes- 
tival which the church is celebrating. The 
Naa hymns are also selected according 
to the “message” to be implanted and the 
state to which the emotions of the singers 
are expected to be aroused. 

.1 analysis of the hymns in- 

I" National Socialist party 
songhook indicates that certain cleariy 
discernible appeals occur with unusual 
ciSm S'' frttqocntly 

L^ahv 

fic? the , self-sacri- 

fhe fmb ? 7- ahief symbols, 

the fatherland, nearness of victory “ev- 

SoV“"f xs:\uZ- 

ogether and "all 

gelhcr m the cause." It will be shown 

nl'!S* 7 n'' Ted.- 

Knopf, 1327), p. 9 ar (Xew York: 

W33. LanOvlmecht aM SdSf ^’a'^roltrer, 

t>oen omilletl from have 

tor two related reasons analysis 

these songs have most of 

tho National Socialist nf*” ^"‘^ependent of 
them anicdailns the first 
secondly, the Partv V‘ "^ar, and. 

dinicuit Probicn^ /n ^ Particularly 

Wcotoffldally. so that the army 

«^nt orlffin ha.e mti« h? of 

tho current situation. ‘‘eferenco to 
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below that Ihc Christian church h>mns 
arc replete with substantially the same 
type of leading motiscs. 

The National Socialist songs arc an «■ 
cclicnl example of the clUcicnt adaptation 
of means to ends in the formation of 
group sentiment. This is not to imply that 
in cscry ease a song fulfilling certain defi- 
nite functions was made to order for the 
Party. Indeed, some of the songs antedate 
the National Socialist mosement. Three 
generalizations would appear to be wa^ 
ranted, howeser: (1) The songs which 
were either “pushed” by the Party or 
came more naturally to popularity were 
those which, as a matter of fact, had high 
functional value in strengthening the Na- 
tional Socialist cause. (2) The songs 
which were purposely written to bolster 
Party solidarity cmplojcd, as a matter o 
fact, those techniques of appeal which 
were already apparent in the mosement 
and which were potentially clTcctivc «n 
the social milieu from which the sonp 
arose. (3) As a result, the songs, 
by deliberation, partly by accident, be- 
came an integral part of the total prop ♦ 
ganda effort on the home front. 

Typical quotations from the par y 
songs are given below under the hca g 
of the leading motive of the appea . 
companying each set of quotations 
corresponding quotations 
sentative Christian hymn book. I c 
parison serves to illustrate the similarity 
of appeal, and affords another _ 

example of a remarkable corresp 
betw-een certain appeals use y ^ 

Church and the National Socialist P V- 
Loyal,,: (17)' Though all Aould 

5 A lijmnali as ol 

for u„ ,,y tho la «■« I'"'"’!! 

Protestant Episcopal Clinrci. 

r.# «n,«ririi In tne j*^***..,. 
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grow disloyal, we shall still remain true. 
. , . Defiantly waved their flags as they 
lowered him into the grave, and they 
swore eternal lojalty for the Hitler- 
comrade. • • • . , 

Am I a soldier of the cross, a fol- 
lower of the Lamb? And shall I 
own His cause, or blush to speak nis 
name? (4SS) I bmd Ihis day to me for 
Cfcr, by power of faith, Christs focar- 

“S/iuy.-'tn?- • . Germany, the 
proud manor, carries thy conn enance 
carries thy spirit into all elcrnincs. We 
sS! hold ihcc, lias . . . htgh oser 
death's rule into eternity. 

Breathe on me. Breath of GoJ, “ 
shall 1 neicr die; hut lise with Thee the 
ncrfcct life of Thine eternity. (380) 

^ To Him ihatovcrcometh, acrovvn 

if life shall be; He wilh the KmS 
before us, with battle-scarred Aass. 
Rcaelion march in spirit with us in our 
'°Fm all “‘"'iet/faTbefom 

labours rest, who Thee by la g 

eser ble^Jd, ileluia. 

Jeus, be those easle eye 


ISr^o/ld ;»nfcssed Thy Nmne,^ 

on Him to save 

his train? ( 85 ) faith- 

Sel/sacnfice yi) ■ ■ ■ unto 

fully devoted to H^tl^ only 

death. . • • He^irt a jjgver 

?egSd Kart which gives itself to 


rroicsiani i.piscui.». — - our a stonn, me ‘ streei. 

States of almerlca In ’y igic). Hitler flags will flutter ^ 

1916. . . . (New York compar^ , he oppression will last only 

6 In an earlier study, h jl,e stand- Lhile lonser. . „lf of our 


the people. jeath shall 

Fight on. "■T ““Ld . . (118) 
bring thee to “’I'hf borne each day 

With Thee. (163) we come hkc 

The leader {is) ■ ■■ .j Soon 
a stonn, the .fn''"" Ser every street. 
Hitler flags will flutter over^^^^ 


the stand- 

fascism and the C^'Ur jj„jques ot ap- 
point of structure and * Church.” Amer- 
peal. See “Fascism and t pp, 45-51. 

lean Sociological 


''"““iSs us; O'er fo ;;“'“'da-y His 
life's wild reslles s sea, day Pj^^^ 


__‘il s“”loIrelcalBetleiv6jr™',^^^ nV- 
1 Under each topic, n given first, and emplo> ed The nu Chrls- 

•ional Socialist ^ ” „g from Chnsti^ ^esea after the number of Ibe 


underneath them quotatmn^j tlan songs refers 

hymns. Seventy-si-c Na , ^he nombw 
were examined for th refers to 

In parentheses after 
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sweet voice soundeth, saying, "Chris- 
tian, follow Me.” (268) Jesus shall 
reign where’er the sun doth his suc- 
cessive journeys run; His kingdom 
stretch from shore to shore, till moons 
shall wax and wane no more. (480) 
Freedom:^ (14) . . . the day of 
freedom and bread is dawning. . . . 
Father, in life and death help us to win 
freedom. . . , 

(Such quotations as “Lord make us 
free!” could be given. No word, how- 
ever, seems to be the counterpart. 
Rather, a vanety of words and ideas 
would correspond: ) 

“Salvation, ^ory, honour!” I heard 
the song arise. . . . (542) 

CMef symbols: (40) Leader, cany 
ttie flag before us into clouds and sun 
• . . The flag stretched high, ihe rows 
formed close together, S.A. marches 
With a quiet, firm step. . 

Onward Christian soldiers, marching 
« '^ar, 'vith the Cross of Jesus go- 

■ ■ • ^°f^ard into bat- 
Ue see his banners go. (530) 

The fatherland: (26) . . Ger 
many, m flowering beauty you ever 
nse up anew. Germany. German^ 
fheworir""”®' -erythlng ij; 

* , (468)°^'“’ '“S' °“t God! 

ler''fl“i"wflK'“'’’- (11) Soon Hit- 
^ . ‘mtter over everv 

only'^a S 

the day of revenitc^o' h' 

be free. . . ® tlfy wc shall 

ear'randTi.ylnf'l''^^ 6"^ o" tbo 

sand harps bapMfa [h"®!”® 

(S41) A, "''‘"““Phnigb! 

Ihertcaricd ones l.ir"''' '">li 

find their Father's hou[r't Pletitos 
blest. (537) oiise, Jerusalem the 

^ tbonsht that n,, 
“nt trom the,, .onc!^ “b- 

blM to lu meanlnt- In ih!! ‘b' best 

or N'aUonal “b- 

'/"ni Imraanurl nSf ? b« d'b'™ 
fre^ TMl! and a wm „n, ' ‘ ' ^berefore, a 

„r ^ ny- Bu to Xo„„„„ 

■le«l.eliUn4 iil,er .0.;,- “ “l>i"t.ebhii.d. 


“'Everybody’s doing it”: (6) . . . 
Millions are already looking to the 

swastika full of hope no- 

one can stand idle along the way, ev- 
eryone must come along with us. . . . 

Onward, then, ye people! Join our 
happy throng! Blend with ours your 
voices in the triumph song! (530) 
Come, labour on. Who dares stand idle 
on the harvest plain. . .? (497) 

Not loo much questioning of goal: 
(2) . . and no-one is here who in 

cowardice despairs or tiring, questions 
the way, . . . How stupid to ask, how 
small to ask why we are marching! 

I do not ask to see the distant scene; 
one step enough for me. (244) How 
blest are they who have not seen and 
yet whose faith has constant been. . . . 
(555) 

Enemies: (18) . . . Day and night 
let us guard the flag against all ene- 
tnie^ . . . Judah appears, to win over 
the Reich. ... 

. Principalities and powers, mustering 
their unseen array, wait for thy un- 
guarded hours. . . . (128) ChrutianI 
flosi th^ou see them on the holy ground, 
now the powers of darkness rage thy 
steps around? (126) (Indeed, the Jews 
wme in here, too, for hostile reference 
*k Have we no tears to 

Shed for Him while soldiers scoff and 
Jews deride? (153) 

UO) ... We (youths) are 

the ^ory of our times We 

r!!? f through the German land 
facing the sun; we are a 
sacred Spring. . . 

Whose feet have climbed 

" tI! ’ of 

!J« proclaimed on every 

‘•P. the Master of our schools. (365) 
tongue and nation she 

- . uszf 

“'^//together in the cause”: (12) 
embrarP^'Il ®Sed, man for man, 

B?DihPr! swastika banner 

silcnilv ‘Jesk, and hammer 

°^her’s hand. 

stron^mpP^* snow-crowned age, 

(537? RrP.i.®"'* maidens meek. . - . 
brother clasps the hand of 

rnght. (539)fi’‘"® fearless thro’ the 

‘tren’B hynm recall a simple ehll- 

not Umlt^o connection, which does 
‘ tbo In-group to the Aryan race; 
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The Church hymns come closer to be- 
ing ihc American counterpart for the 
Parly hymns than any other group of 
songs in America. This is not only be- 
cause they arc the only sizable body of 
songs built around a cause fanrilbr to 
great numbers of Americans, but because 
they use a similar technique in their emo- 
tional appeal. The similarity can be over- 
emphasized, however. First, although 
they employ similar psychological means, 
their ideological ends arc vastly dissimilar. 
Secondly, and more important for this 
study, they make appeals on a social psy- 
chological level which arc employed to a 
certain degree by all social movements: 

. . Yellow, brown and blade and wlilto, 
they aro precious In Ills sight. Jesus loses 
the little children one and aU." 


The appeal to enemies to solidify the in- 
group, the appeal to dead heroes, the 
sanction of eternity, the employment of 
symbols, the imminence of victory as a 
bolster to morale,” the rallying around a 
leader, etc. Thirdly, although the theme 
has not been fully exploited in this paper, 
Ihc Party songs, despite their employment 
of the sanction of eternity, emphasize 
deeds and this-worldlmess, while the 
Church hymns emphasize faith and the 
world to come. 


11 Interesting was the use of this tech- 
nlaue by Jesus In proclaiming that the 
kingdom of heaxen «as at hand St Paul 
and other enthusiasts, as is well known, 
took this appeal too ^terally. and nmch of 
St. I'aul's wriUngs can be understood only 
in this light. 


Momber control In ctW. Ctuotlon,. unSSoS 

movement, particularly one that is esprit de corps and 

of member loyalty tliat exceed the usual cap originate from 

ordinary dedication to the movement ^al • demand unusual sac- 

within or from wiUiout the ^ ”, violate his mvn moral convicUons 

rifice from a member, or may demand tha demand that he perform 

or personal loyalties in the cause of the ™|Ss. tviH tax a mem- 

violcncc or sabotage, or that he break wi persecution, which can be 

befs loyalty. From 

escaped or at least mitigated by rep S 

ing a less active role. adherent an irrevocable choice between 

Such crises csscnhally force on h ,|,at lead to 

the movement and the outside w • partial withdrawal and disiUiwi 

outer world in advance of the lest, r jjyjJJja] for the ultimate test. A strong 
ment from the outer world, ^ fajjs the critical test 

discipline that threatens Uie casing out his assigned tasks. W^t- 

give the faltering member no e jjjat hoimds the me 

taker Chambers describes m « jjfg and for the safe y 

who leaves the Communist party, fear 

entire family. - .j-nt of martyrdom. While some mem . , 

Perhaps the most extreme because they find otional 

their way into persecuted g^-pbon cannot depend upon sue ^ j. 

a movement under consts cm ^ f ““ ““ 3 RWdle 

motivations to maintain -mminent possibility of martyrd . . 

preparing its members for by Rome f 

has shown how the Chris > stages of Christianity, w e p ^ 

elaborate program. In *=“f„SeTof spontaneous mob 

sporadic and frequently jjjjjg opportxmity p P 

tuUonalized legal process, there w 
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tematically for the test. But in later periods the various procedures which Riddle 
describes were consistently practiced. 


THE MARTYRS 
Donald W. Riddle 


PERSECUTION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
The aspect of the behavior of the martyrs 
as the result of social control has not yet 
received adequate attention, though it is 
of the highest significance. It is obvious 
that control is a major factor of religion, 
and the experiences of the martyrs con- 
stitute an example of control which is 
most instructive. Clearly the fate which 
was suffered by not a few of them was 
one against which ordinary impulses ve- 
hemently rebel. Nevertheless, for certain 
reasons, and in spite of the usually held 
points of view, it was not unwillm^y ac- 
cepted. The willingness to undergo suf- 
fering is a social attitude which was pres- 
ent as the result of control. It follows that 
the behavior of the martyrs offers a field 
for investigation in which much may be 
learned of the technique of control as it 
IS applied in the religious life, and the 
sources reflecting their experiences be- 
come a veritable laboratory of re- 
search. ... J 4 1 C 

The elements of the situations which 
obtained in the best-known cases of Chris- 
tian martyrdom were simple. The demand 
on the part of the state in the persecu- 

iuh- 1 ° made any 

subject liable to examination in court 

bvTsimT’'^® 

to? fimbf =5'?'™“". und be remanded 
for further discipline; or he might deny 
ttat he was a Christian, and, upon oHcr- 
ing evidence to substantiate his denial 
This procedure reduced 
toh ‘ hf ““ simpliStyTr 

’'>■ wm-'ulon of the 
from Don.-»ia W pi i 

•liy Ot Chtoco I-ru.. UjT, 

rujula. Chapters I-lv, 


... In situations of widespread per- 
secution, or in local situations where one 
person or a small group was subjected to 
coercion, the task of the group to which 
the victims belonged was clearly recog- 
nized. So fully was it perceived, indeed, 
that the terminology which was used to 
meet it became quite technical. In brief, 
the task of the Christian group was to 
secure from those of its adherents who 
were being tried a confession; while, on 
the other hand, it was the object of the 
Stole to induce them to deny the accusa- 
tion that they were Christians. , , . 

As shall be shown, the Christian groups 
bent serious effort to assUt in the resolu- 
tion of the doubtful elements in the di- 
lei^as before prospective martyrs. They 
undertook to prepare such persons as 
were likely to be examined, so that these 
would be ready to offer the answer de- 
sired by the religious fellowship, hoping 
thus to inhibit the tendency toward the 
opposite response. They exerted control 
even during the conduct of the exam- 
ination; and after a confession had been 
made, they frequently found it possible 
and valuable to keep in touch with the 
martyr-designate. 

ihP? accomplished 

tar task by following a specific method. 
TOe process was essentially as follows; to 

we « tte movement 
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couragcmcnl was given by the thought of 
the participation of others in similar ex- 
periences, and it was pointed out that fail- 
ure or success would be witnessed by 
one's fellows. In specific detail proper at- 
titudes were suggested, slock answers to 
the prospective questions were tau^t, 
and stereotyped arguments were supplied, 
together with persuasive evaluations and 
heroic imagery. The attempt was made to 
induce in the candidate an emotion of 
overpowering character, so that he might 
be carried, if he had been sufficiently pre- 
pared, through the harrowing cxpcticncc 
with a minimum of exception to the type 
of behavior which had been found to be 
desirable. 

Tile facts demonstrate that the method 
followed by the Christian groups was suc- 
cessful to the point that not a few Chris- 
tians accepted a fate against which the 
most basic impulses normally rebel. . . • 

THE PRCPARATtO.S OF THE MARTYR 

The preparation of the martyrs was a 
process which ranged from extreme i • 
formality to specific 
course in the earlier situations tcchmq 
and method of control had 
quired, so that it was only m ‘he pcRC- 
cutions proper that the fully w'or 
process of control may be seen m 
lion. The earlier periods arc ms 
for their evidence of the development oi 

necessary to induce in the 
prospective martyr a willingness 
dertake the erperienee, f for 

knew' it to be unpleasant. ^ . p|j 

the experience was reinforced by su^ 
sanctions as were found to ® j 

Rewards for success were 
definite imagery, and punis ^ 

failure were pictured with ^ 
cificity. The effect of 8/°“? 
utilized, and from such ^ and 

proper attitudes 
crystallized by powerfu 
All such steps ta , situations of 

in the sources which rene 
persecution. . • • merely 
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a hope of ^^ith exact specifica- 
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tion. What liic rewards were may readily 
be discovered. For one thing, it was im- 
portant to some of the early Christians 
that death by martyrdom guaranteed res- 
urrection from among the dead, or, as 
the Greek rather than Jewish thought- 
patterns of life after death became cur- 
rent, the immediate and personal immor- 
tality of the martyr. ... 

Another value which it was alleged was 
ciiarantccd by martyrdom was the for- 
civcncss of sins. Since sin is an ever pres- 
ent problem to the religious person and 
the religious group, it is no accident that 
the early Christians saw in martyrdom a 
means of securing the satisfactory solu- 
lion of a troublesome question and used 
IhU as a sanction to induce the martyr 

““smf other’ values were alleged to be 
secured by martyrdom. One of these, of 
JSh greater significance in the ancient 

fess. The ‘hreat p „,ive force 

crworld was urge w l 
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(Treatise iii, 24—26). One denier was 
forthwith stricken dumb. Another was 
seized by an evil spirit and made to bite 
out her own tongue, death quickly fol- 
lowed. . . . 

Beside the skillful utilization of the 
sanctions of reward and punishment, the 
willingness to undergo martyrdom was 
induced by a second factor, namely, by 
indoctrination through the use of sacred 
scriptures. Evidently it was a source of 
satisfaction to the martyr to reflect that 
his fate was so fully under the control of 
^d that It had long ago been foretold. 
The thought that he was one of a noble 
company was tremendously effective and 
he was conscious of his heroic status 
largely because he found himself to be 
m a situation similar to those celebrated 
m sacred story. In the same source were 
to be found many comforting exhorta- 
aod heeld, would 
greatly assist him by pointing out the 

^ernplarylharieter: 

fLie '‘'® a like 

™ "Ot only 

through the use of Scripture but also bj 

not customs. It cam 

jliCt Of church and state was a conflict of 
oyalty to groups. The churcher;";" rt- 

isasris 
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churches passed. It is apparent as fellow- 
ship was lost through denial. Much dis- 
tress followed. The sources suggest that 
many of those who lacked the courage to 
confess nevertheless, immediately after 
defection, returned to their group be- 
seeching restoration to fellowship. Many 
deniers resorted to the confessors in 
prison to beg “peace” from them. . . . 

The effect of the discipline of custom 
is seen also in the operation of ritual. The 
withdrawal of the Eucharist, where most 
particularly dramatic communion was se- 
cured, was a serious matter to deniers. 
Doubtless in this central sacramental fea- 
ture of the common worship there was 
considerable magical value for the dev- 
otee. But whatever may have been the 
motive in ascribing value to the rite, the 
^cial effect of its customary celebration 
IS undoubted. It is equally obvious that 
It operated powerfully in the process of 
control. ... 

is abundant evidence that 
w iQgness to undergo martyrdom de- 
pended largely upon the strength of the 
swial contact of the confessor with his 
Church. This appears indubitably from 
the fact that martyrdom away from the 
home associations was held by Christian 
leaders to be less desirable than the public 

lowf ^ 

the production of attitudes 

SatilfhT" =nsu= in 

ablw’uel I"” '’ ™ desir- 



Christian. ConscqucnUy, .is the acts of 
the martyrs were published, one sees ihc 
skillful use which was made of the court 
dialogue. By circulating representation 
of the cases of successful witness, and in 
them citing the questions asked by the 
court and the ansvsers given by the con- 
fessor, the first necessity, namely, that of 
suggesting the proper answer to the ques- 
tion of guilt, was met. ... 

There is a hint that a certain posture 
during the examination was thought to 
be especially cfTcctivc. Thus Tcrtullian: 
“Then, too, in using such words as these, 
it (i.c., the soul) looks not to the Capitol, 
but to the heavens. It knows that there is 
the throne of the living God, as from 
him and from thence itself came down 

{Apology . 

Certainly it was believed that to 
the sign of the cross was cflicacious. Tcr- 
tullian alTirms, “We trace upon the fore- 
head the sign” {On the Crown 3 ), and ‘n 
another place says, “We have faith for 
our defense, if we arc not smitten wiiij 
distrust also, in immediately making the 
sign of the cross and adjuring” {Scorptace 

"ille d'elinllcnCM ot these altitudes and 
the specificity of their funclioning «cro 
secured by maintaining a degree of y 
of attention upon the end so ardent y 
sired. This prevented the ‘n^sion o 

prepared-for eventualities. Contro, 

well known, is obtained largely y 
focus of attention being fi*® 
given point. The Christian 8^°^^ ^ 

tained, with a high degree of su«^. 
such a fixation of attention , . 

ues which it was thought would lead to 
the behavior deemed proper. . • • ... 

The discussion of the “ 
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cause of the rewards which were expected 
to materialize, the affirmation may be of- 
fered that the desire was morbid In the 
phenomena there appear, too, evidences 
that there was a morbid pleasure derived 
from the pains which were endured. In- 
deed, it seems that martyrdom m the later 
church occupied the place which in the 
earlier church was filled by such ecstatic 
experiences as trance and speaking in 
tongues There is a definitely discoverable 
basis for such phenomena. . . - 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CROUP 
True as it was that the readiness 
with which martyrs endured their bitter 
ciperienec was the result of preparation, 
of the production of alliludes, and of the 
fixation of atlcnlion, it is equally true that 
the crucial moment was that moment 
when the witness was at the »' 
buna). ... It is easy to suppose that 
howeser well prepared one 
however strong may have been hts resolu 
tion to confess, the terror of that moment 
might, without proper encouragement, 
undo all that had previously been laugh . 

Consequently, it is not surprising to 
find that the Christian groups earned 
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date that eternal destiny weighted the 
scale of values in favor of confession, and 
saw to it that the witness would feel its 
influence at the critical time. Too, the 
fact that the general public saw the out- 
come was of great effect. Not infrequently 
a denier was greeted by the jeers of the 
bystanders. . . . 

Another aspect of the influence of the 
group is apparent in the lesson learned 
by the Christian leaders that successful 
examples of martyrdom were salutary 
only when accomplished in the martyr’s 
home surroundings. It was found that 
when death occurred elsewhere, the loss 
of effect upon the candidate and upon 
other Christians was serious. 

But the group influence controlling the 
witness was not alone that of those fel- 
low-Chnstians who were actually present 
with him or awaiting him in his familiar 
surroundings. Fully as powerful in coo- 

w« 1^.1® fellowship 

w m the realm of the imagination. The 
martyr was frequently controlled by so 
mtangible a value as this type of imagery. 
Fellowship with God was a factor. It was 

iowsnip with Christ, especially in view of 
the fact that Christ was the great woto 

who had preceded him ra suffering 
mshed eomforl. Altogeiher the foL of 
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taught him of many famed ones, and the 
rapidly growing Christian tradition was 
constantly adding to their number. He 
was persuaded that, if his courage did not 
fail, he was ever drawing nearer the apos- 
tles. Most dazzling in the whole prospect 
was the thought that God and Christ were 
supremely careful of his fate — more so, 
indeed, than were his earthly friends. 
Truly, beside the circle of present asso- 
ciates there was indeed a “crowd of heav- 
enly witnesses." 

Great as was the force of the influence 
of the group before and during the mar- 
tyr’s examination, it is of the utmost sig- 
nificance that it was not allowed to end 
as that crucial moment passed. It was 
found to be of the highest importance 
that fully as potent influence was exerted 
after the legal process was concluded. If 
the candidate had denied, effort was made 
to induce him to change his mind and 
alter his testimony. On the other hand, if 
© ad affirmed his faith and accepted 
condemnation, the influence of the group 
was useful after the confession had been 
made. Attention followed the martyrs- 
designate while they were languishing in 
p ison. It was a comforting assurance to 
the confessor that he would enjoy many 
a ors while he possessed that rank. Char- 
ity operated in his behalf, so that his 
physical wants were not neglected. Of 
»he prestige 

which he enjoyed as a confessor and a 
matter did 

dom w candidate for martyr- 

favorable 
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lake martyrdom is less easy for the mod- 
ern than for the ancient to see. But it 
must be remembered that the early Chris- 
tians shared the prc*scientific \\orld-vicw. 
It may not be amiss to point out that the 
similarity of the cult of the martyr to the 
familiar Graeco-Roman hero cults is not 
without significance. The older concep- 
tions of heroic bchasior resulting in 
apotheosis doubtless pased the way for 
the rise and ready popularity of the mar- 
tyr cull of the Christians, who naturally 
shared common conceptions of the same 
milieu. . . . 

... It is not to be thought that mar- 
tyrs in any signiHcant number could base 
undergone their fate if they had been 
abandoned in it by their fcllow-Christians. 
They were able to meet their crisis only 
because they were members of societies 


which kept cITcctivc the influence of their 
social bonds. That such influence was 
opcrainc before and during the time of 
confession, and even after the confession 
had been secured, while the confessor lay 
m prison, or actually, as he fondly sup- 
posed. after his faithfulness unto death, 
accounts for the maintenance of the mar- 
tyr’s courage. In other words, he was 
enabled to emerge through the painful 
course of punishment because he was one 
of a number. He was such a person as 
he proved to be because of group influ- 
ences. of which, for this purpose, his 
Christian fellowship was the most effec- 
livc It was because of his integration as 
one of a group that he was thus control- 
lable. The essential factor m control was 
the influence, variously applied, of the 
group. 
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/"erhaps more is writtea and less known about leadership than almost 
any other social phenomenon. Perceptions concerning leaders are distorted by 
the admirauon or hatted of the leader. The tremendous importance of the leader 
in supporting or weakening the accepted values in a society through the prestige 
of his example makes it difficult for anyone with value-commitments of his own 
to examine the leader objectively. Furthermore, the very eminence of the leader 
separates him from others, so that few have the opportunity to know him inti- 
mately. Thus his relation to values and the difficulty of getting close to the leader 
make it unlikely that even accurate factual descriptions of leaders will be avail- 
able. 

A further obstacle to developing accurate conceptions of leadership has been 
the individualistic bias dominating much serious study. This bias leads the inves- 
tigator to look for the explanations of leadership solely or principally in the per- 
son of the leader. It is often assumed without question that in ffie absence of a 
particular person, or of sOmconc else with the same inherent leadership qualities, 
no leadership would have occurred at a particular point in time. Or the course of 
history may be construed as a battle between good and bad leadership. These 
biases have led to reports which list the so-callcd “traits of leaders.” Such lists, 
of which there arc a multitude, may be posed with complete generality, or they 
may be presented separately for “good” and “bad” leadership. Recent 'research 
has produced such lists distinguishing “democratic” from “authoritarian” leaders. 

Most of these trait lists may be discounted at once on the grounds that any 
experienced layman could sit down and make up an equally good list out of his 
head. Furthermore, the lists usually allow abundant exceptions; many leaders 
lack many of the characteristics; many nonlcadcrs exhibit most of the traits; and 
the leader in one situation may not be the leader in another. 
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Without ruling out the ultimate possibility of a useful approach to the person* 
alilics of leaders, we shall start from the opposite pole. If a leader is by definition 
a person who is followed, Uicn we may commence by examining the character- 
istics of followinss. To what degree do the followers of any leader form a col- 
lectivity? What characteristic patterns of interaction with one another and with 
the leader do they exhibit? Under what circumstances do followings develop and 
expand, and under what circumstances do they decline or disappear. What kind 
of role do U.e followers create lor their leader? With answers 
questions already in hand, it should be possible to approac 
leader himself more profitably. . . , . • it k «;ith 

Our present interest is not so much witli leadership 
leadership as an aspect of social movements, Whi c ca . ^ vvhich 

every social movement, movements vary tremendous Y movements appear 
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easily adopted by serious writers because the overt behavior is frequently extrav- 
agant and the members are adolescents. Accordingly the following is treated as a 
reflection of mass personal maladjustment. The swooning, weeping, screaming, 
the desire to touch the hero, and other manifestations seem to lend themselves 
reamly to pathological interpretations. Undoubtedly such interpretations are ius- 
hhed m the case of some of the more extreme participants. But, as we have noted 
for crowd behavior, an atmosphere of permissiveness and sanction among the 
® ^ minimum condition for such extravagant expression, 

urthermore, a comparison with more conventional types of followings reveals 
leateTs'of characteristics of followings abou® political 

dubfrflvt “ ^ of f“ 
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interests and they sufTered in his illnesses. Academic followers experience re- 
Heeled prestige ulien their leader is recognized, and devote much personal energy 
to assuring that lie is properly recognized by all. 

(6) To the (ollowers, Uie prestige of their leader translates the commonplace 
into the profound and resolves uncertamties by providing a 
can adopt. Many of Sinatra’s followers attributed 
for personal advice. Academic or business 
placropinions of their leader as profound 

thorily for arguments in resolving moot '“ues. The ^ lightly 

like the popular entertainer, constantly finds remarks that he has made lightly 

or “olT the curt” taken unduly seriously by his . , ri(f„ a„ord- 

Besides these and other common ^u^ey m pS“'“ 

ing to Uic image of Ihcir leader. On the b i-inds of hero image may be 

heroes, Orrin Klapp has suggested that the major kinds of hero image y 

classified under a few universal hero roles. 
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candidate or in propaganda against the 
hero of an antagonistic social movement 
or nation. 

This includes specific problems such as 
the relative importance of the personality 
features of heroes; precisely what roles to 
attach to build up or to destroy heroic 
status; and by what means to attach these 
roles, e.g., how best to employ publicity 
and communications media. 

A study of popular heroes and hero 
types in myth and legend ^ provides a 
basis for the evaluation of certain factors 
m their creation, namely, (1) the situa- 
tions m which heroes emerge— principally 
interest, cnsis, and drama; (2) heroic 
and antiheroic roles; (3) “color”* (41 
personal traits; (5) stories and rumors; 
(6) pub icity; and (7) organization of 
the popular reaction to the hero. 

HEROMAKtNQ SITUATIONS 
Heroes anse in areas of life where there 
These need 

are n°erh“’°”S”‘ situations but 

are perhaps better described as events 
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heroic roles 


The performance of miraculous feats is an 
outstanding characteristic of folk heroes, 
such as Beowulf, Siegfried, and Paul 
Bunyan. In contests the conquering hero 
is invincible; in feats he is inimitable. 
Such arc Jack Dempsey and Babe Ruth. 
Also important are tests which show 
superhuman endurance, skill, bravery, or 
virtue. Such, for instance, arc the stunts 
which made the late Houdini such a hero 
as an “escape artist.” In practical applica- 
tion, any story, impression, photograph, 
rumor, or role which can be engineered to 
emphasize the extraordinary power of the 
candidate, or his supremacy in any field 
of endeavor, is likely to help make him a 
popular hero. (Conversely, any sign of 
weakness will diminish his stature. 

If the candidate is a person of youthful 
or unpromising appearance, the Cinderella 
or dark-horse” role may make him a 
® apparently 

H^nt a chance, who perhaps has been 

vnrS ^3- 

lar . Among American popu- 

Lindbergh and of 
Wally Simpson will be familiar. Lind- 

Cknown ns an 

succor • his unexpected 

TvaSm “"P,^^nlleled public impression, 
of the “nn°^ Cinderella theme is that 

desired bv H it were 

Ituild him un'^Mn u""*' dub to 

f“l to publidzc him fi™,’ '* 

like figure as an “ Cinderella- 

°r asTC who?“ “= S't' R‘“h. 

from other ^Llayers- ih ridicule 

forth with a^briman’i m 
Much popular mf« of victories, 

to this unltnr^,„., ."’'Sht be attracted 


heroes shows the' fSowir' 
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A role uhich emphasizes cleverness 
raihcr than strensth has helped m^c 
many American popular heroes, including 
Abraham Lincoln, Davy CrocUtt, Will 
Rogers, and Huey Long. This is found in 
folklore in ihc role of Reynard the Fox. 
A person who bests his rivals by uil, un- 
cxpccicd tricks, or hoaxes is likely to 
become a great favorite with the people. 
The clever hero requires the opposition 
of an opponent of much superior size, 
power, or pretense. The Eulcnspicgcl 
character has the charm of humor as a 
saving grace which helps to offset any 
moral defects he may have, for it is well 
known that the clever hero is frequently 
a “rogue." But his defeated opponents arc 
fools. In public life, if any person con- 
tinually and impudently ffouts forc« 
which arc superior, he may acquire i c 
status of a popular hero even ihougn a 
lawbreaker.* For the appeal of ‘he clever 
hero is the perennial triumph of ora 
over brawn," la sagesse Jes pciiis- A prac- 
tical way in which this role oe 

exploited would be to pit a ' 

has some cleverness against duff 
nents whom he can publicly foil with a 
joke. Much of Lincoln’s cffc 5 ‘»'cncM as a 
Slump speaker can be attributed t 
resourcefulness vis-a-vis pompous 
pretentious opponents. 

The delivering hero is 
in time of need to save people in 
or distress. The effectiveness o . • u 
depends upon a dramatic climax, 
the plight of the victim becomes « 
ous as possible before the her 
That these situations oP®ra‘e to . , 
rocs in real life is evidenced by ‘h« 
given every year for hfe*®'',”’®' 
ularity of military leaders i 
upon this role. Almost »"y 
lem or crisis in politics, ’ jjy for a 
day life a 

delivering hero. To m before a 

lem seem as seriou s P 

a formidable op- 

Who unexpectedly ^^13 and GoHath. 

ponent. as In the tale Pa„cho 

* For Instance, the appeal of the 

Villa and Jesse James partly to 

leeenaary Robin the Ebori* »' 

Ms continual esoapes iro 
Nottingham. 
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political leader takes action to correct it 
would be one practical way of increasing 
the popularity of a statesman. 

Benefactions also do much to improve 
the popularity of a public figure. Many 
American heroes have been kindhearted 
men who aided the poor and unfortunate. 
The legends of Franklin, Washington, and 
Lincoln arc full of such stories * Some of 
Babe Ruth's popularity is due to tales of 
his visits to sick boys to encourage them 
and 10 present them with bats. John D. 
Rockefeller’s repulalion was ^ 

a public relations counsel s advice to give 
dimes to little boys VisiU to hospitals 
have become a standard public relations 
“ulinc for celcbnl.es. It may be noted 
that some of A1 Capone’s P»P“'”‘'y ” “ 
hero centered around h.s role as a pnbl 
"benefactor” and the many stones of his 

creating heroes is tba. of .he ma^r A 

theme of self-sacrifice woven into the 

rhe““:eo”f''Ho,nWes=..^.^ 

ao great ">»' 75 „ ' ^y that any 

martyr " J which an important 

crisis or conflict opporlimily 

cause is involved provid s p 
for some person to acn.eve 
martyr. 


“color" 
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acUons or traits which esc te P P 

In Social control CChlcag 
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rics which recount or interpret these fea- 
tures. The term “color” may be applied 
to public figures who tend to stand out 
from rivals by virtue of things they do or 
of striking personal traits.” Color has ap- 
parently three main functions: (a) to ex- 
cite attention, interest, imagination, and 
interpretation; (i) to set a person apart, 
rendering him unique or peculiar: and 
(c) to make him unforgettable. There are 
two ways in which it is exploited by pub- 
lic figures: through actions or roles and 
through personal traits. In the former case 
impressive style or virtuosity— sometimes 
called grandstanding” or “showmanship” 
IS of great importance in making per- 
formers popular. Musicians frequenllv 
play difficult passages not because of their 
musical merit but because they will show 
oil talents. Dancers and acrobats simi- 

oY certain am"- dMculty 

from It “ “ I*''™ applaUM 

rom the crowd. The other type of eow 

V ? aS"i''"‘'- " 

: . »®«ures. mannerisms, and dress- fnr 

ory. We must note, howler thauh "’™' 

Hero unir ' “ 

-,ngh. combi "‘M- 

Bane Ituii, a„i'V“rS; “ "layer. Both 
Ural color" .^noihor xw "nat- 

"color" Is suoDlUti f of the term 

lore, belne rilmro, »' "I'™ 

turtaquenesa which ^ 'I'acUy or pic. 
Characters stand o5t 

personalities. “ unique places ©r 

•Uoirr, Ih O "tSrai ’^■1",^“" 'w In- 
l‘OJ)Ulir hero of World \v,. most 

touily devoid of ncr«.,n-,i „ ?' “•most 
ht. Thercjio of Uiieu* xv* J^lmilarly. 

>n Mrsonal truUa or acn^ “ backing 
make her conspicuous. * "hJch would 
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PERSONAL TRAITS OF HEROES 

\\^at part do personal trails play in the 
making of heroes? In general, personal 
traits arc relatively unimportant, for the 
emergence of a hero is a matter of pop- 
ular selection. If a personal trait cannot 
be perceived, it is of little value in the 
creation of the public impression which is 
the essence of the hero. The public, in- 
deed, is usually ignorant of its hcrocs.^^ 
There are several reasons for this: First, 
at the time of emergence of a hero the 
public usually has little opportunity for 
making direct observations; second, ac- 
tions have a permanent advantage over 
traits in commanding interest and at- 
tention; third, the public usually infers the 
trails of a hero from the thing he has 
one. Therefore, wc may say that roles 
rather than traits make heroes and that 
^rsonal traits arc subordinate to roles. 

^hat personal trails are 
eaivcly unimportant in creating heroes 
ts consistent with a symbolic theory of the 
hero: even the best-known public figures 

hl^i legend.” Distance 

ouiids the ‘'great man.” Regardless of 
•# qualities a candidate may 
nave. If he plays a suitable public role he 
®^®rne a hero. Carlyle was wrong 

hen he said hero worship is the “rever- 
ence and obedience done to men really 
Sreat and wise.” 

whmr‘^‘‘‘,'*?*’ may be noted in 

cream lb qualities help to 
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be con.- ""^Hc IS able to perceive should 

when iustance, 
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Srred S 'hat they 
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(Boston- IIouBht^n*^Minnn 
eron liogers. The i - >93=): Gim- 

(Gardcn City N ^ Baltin Coolldffo 
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as physique, has a value for suggesting to 
the public the kind of role the person 
will play. For instance, broad shoulders 
predispose a man to the part of the con* 
quering hero. It was said that General 
Penhing's “strong jaw” lent him an a|v 
pcarancc of power. Practically speaking, it 
it easier to cast a small, witty person as a 
clever hero, a joung person as a Cinder* 
clla, or a person with a kind countenance 
as a martyr.'* Third, where the perform- 
ance of a role is dependent upon the ac- 
tual possession of a personal trait, we may 
say that inherent qualities help to make 
the hero. For instance, much of Babe 
Ruth’s batting power was attributed to an 
actual superiority of physique, eyesight, 
and muscular co-ordination, as established 
by psychological tests. On the other hand, 
the opportunities for illusion and legend- 
building arc so tremendous that there is 
no constellation of personal traits vvhich 
could keep a person from bccorning 
hero if a heroic role were played, an 
there arc no personal traits per se "hie 
can make a hero unless a heroic ' 
played or attributed to the person in tnc 
public mind. 


STORltS AND RUMORS 
The remark of an actress that it 1* 
better to have someone talk about y . 
even if they say ill things, than not to taiK 
about you at all" is valid in the case of 
popular heroes. The conceptions of bcreic 
and antiheroic roles provide a framewOTk 
within which deliberately to 1^;; 

ends. In addition to heroic ro 
dotes regarding personal i _jjn. 

and preferences will do jnuah W h 
Ue” a hero, ^ '' 7„.' -wise, 

known personally.'* Will S 

this are almost as 
13 The exceptions t® -nas a IHtJe 

numerous as the rule: ^ ^ hero Good 
man who played the hardly •>« 

looks or oven a obstacle to cr»t- 

consldered an insuperob*®, gttracU^e 

ing the role of a "Wile • j„cijnlng P«*- 
features may be „nie of the Ie«t 

pie to like a candidate, become 

prepossessing persons remark that 

heroes. Will Rogers usea flims" 

had "the ugliest face 

also A1 Capone. ^ that Gea^ 

i*For instance, ® a httle b®y ^ 
Pershing stopped to 


cracks," which depicted him as a clever 
hero and homespun wit, were repeated 
throughout the nation. Finally, deliberate 
fabrication of stones, for example, dime 
novels, proved to bo efTcclive in the case 
of Buffalo Bill." 

PUBLICITY 

Any means of placing a figure before 
the public eye will help to make him a 
hero However, the importance of mere 
publicity has been ereally exaEgeraledd* 
Heroes cmcrec typically uilhout deliber- 
ate publicily," and many persons in the 
limclighl fail to become heroes. A good 
example of Ihc failure lo mabe heroes 
through publicity is presided hy inept 
publicity stunts, such as aerial sveddings, 
nagpole silling, and dives off "t' 

OROXNIZINO THE POPULXK EEXCIION 
TO TUB HERO 

Finally, some contribution 
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ous ways. Babe Ruth clubs were started 
among American boys by a candy com- 
pany. Likewise the autographing of balls 
and bats by Babe Ruth became a standard 
public relations technique. Similarly Lind- 
bergh clubs, Rudolph Valentino associa- 
tions, and Sinatra clubs have been formed. 
In the latter case, juvenile “swooners” 
have been encouraged and organized in 
their behavior by deliberately planted 
claques. Huey Long’s organization was 
nation-wide and showed signs of becom- 
ing a major political party. It is not de- 
sired, however, to overemphasize the de- 
gree to which popular reaction to a hero 
can be deliberately stimulated. The sue- 
cess of these efforts depends largely upon 
a good deal of prior enthusiasm. 

ANTIHEROIC ROLES 

effon't'^d)?'.' ‘"■‘'’’if"' “ presented in the 
effort to destroy a hero. In general, it may 

ihl h? ?■ developed his legend 

the harder tt is to destroy him. Certainlv 
It is hard to shake the popular faith in a 

•;caehe,y.,?,%“-J 

'•mere the hero of ti, •• 

■ype, a demonstrated weaknS"'"'";"®” 

cowardice or defeat ?r, 

serve to destroy ih«. tf nwy 

1-iii.y. •n-isTeli teTdt t 

Caponc, who afin^ V ®“® 

«>me.ta7vLIL‘ f®® in- 

our. Until then it 
■.Thf , ‘’“‘’‘"“'‘i' 

dcmon.iraio<l by Tho T ^ « 

hcroe*- (c.,. j legends of '•sleenfnB. 

![• .^^Tro^or-noper —Tl.« T® 

- a^d Tu 

>^n Heroes- Tales of iiai- 
<13411. XS3-st ' ^ l^olilore. 


that he could “fix” any judge and evade 
any law. 

The hero may also “step down” to an- 
other champion. Yet, a “fair and honor- 
able” defeat docs not serve to tarnish the 
reputation of a hero, as is seen in the 
cases of the boxing heroes John L. Sulli- 
van and Jack Dempsey. If, in his defeat, 
there has been the possibility of unfair- 
ness or treachery, this will be made the 
occasion for casting him as a martyr. 
Thus, at the time of Dempsey’s defeat by 
Gene Tunney, a “long count” by a referee 
provided a basis for a claim of unfairness, 
and Dempsey’s popularity rose, while 
Tunney acquired the temporary character 
of a villain. Similarly, if the hero is over- 
wme by overwhelming forces, as Davy 
Crockett or Hitler, it is likely that he wiU 
pe cast as a martyr. Finally, if the hero 
f assassinated, as in the case of Huey 
^ng, u may be that he will acquire ele- 
of a hero, 

icA rtv * ^ ^ result of his own coward- 

“uy serve to strengthen 
rather than to weaken hU image. 

is °'®“'“" in which a person 
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\sith or pcrscculcd, may become a victim, 
or c\cn a martyr if identified with a pop- 
ular cause. Thus, (he famous slapping in- 
cident in the career of General George S. 

Patton during the recent war did much to 
dim the glory of what otherwise might 
haNC been a spectacular popular hero. The 
role of the “bully” is also found in an in- 
cident in the early career of Jack Demp- 
sey, which had much to do with a tem- 
porary unpopularity. In his fight with 
Georges Carpentier, a French war hero, 
in 1921, Dempsey found himself charac- 
terized as a "slacker” who had failed to 
register for the draft. His brutal victory 
over Carpentier was pictured in the press 
as a martyrdom for a valiant but out- 
matched fighter. Dempsey’s victory was 
greeted with hardly a cheer from the pub- 
lic at the ringside. He found himself more 
unpopular after the knockout than before^ 
bearing the double stigma of a "coward 
and “draft-dodger” and of the bully who 
persecutes righteousness. 

Clearly it is dangerous for a potential 
hero to gain ruthless victories over weaker 
figures, especially if his own status ts in- 
secure. The only time that a hero can 

persecute ruthlessly is when his opponent certain oasic a/...*-— • . • 

has been defined indisputably as a traitor, structured with regard to 

as in the case of J. Edgar Hoover’s pursuit |,y „hieh it defines person and sn 

of "public enemies" and Hitler’s persccu- when a 

lion of .he Jews. , ^ » hero, he is potenriady a very a.lrae^ 

One of the most circclive roles for dc- powerful leader^ _ 

precialing a public figure is .bar of the by which they 

“clown” or “fool.” Roles portraying m- stitute primitive images whi , 
eptness or stupidity, » particularly ludi- are 

emus defeats at the hands of apparenUy ef a key to 

lesser rivals, will give a personage ^nprtJve nsvchology. The masses react m 

character. A victory of a clever hero , nf certain standard definitions which 

ally "makes a fool of; somebody. An everybody. In this 

ample is an episode m the ^ large numbers of people ® 

of General Pershing. Prior to the Wo .^jy mobilized into certain collective 

1. Chamberlain after Mualch, U»pr^ emulions, whelher ot hero wonbip « 

betaSen WO anlinerolc ro.ea: the fool and vengeance, or hate, 

the traitor. 

* The idea of the charismatic leader we ^ 
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War, Pershing was delegated to head a 
punitive expedition into Mexico, in pur- 
suit of the bandit, Pancho Villa. Much 
publicity was giten to the campaign in 
the press, and week after week there came 
reports of how Pancho Villa, the clever 
hero of Mexico, had outwitted and "es- 
caped” time and again from the formida- 
ble Amcncan force which had been sent 
to “gel him dead or alive.” The situation 
became ludicrous, and the Wilson admin- 
istration as well as Pershing narrowly es- 
caped embarrassment by the recalling of 
ihc expedition from Mexico to attend to 
more urgent matters, namely, the war 
with Germany. Villa never was caught, 
and he remained the hero of Mexico. It 
happened that Pershing’s next role as de- 
liverer of the Allies overshadowed his 
previous near-fiasco, and he hecaine a 
great American popular hero. Much of 
the strategy of political campaigns, of 
course, is concerned with making a fool 
of the rival candidate And no one who 
has been thoroughly made a fool m the 
public e>e has much chance to become 

* The study of popular heroes suggests 
that heroes, villains, and fool^re among 
certain basic social 
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The term “charisma” will be applied to a certain quality of an individual per- 
sonality by virtue of which he is set apart from ordinary men and treated as 
endowed with supernatural, superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional pow- 
ers or qualities. These are such as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but 
are regarded as of divine origin or as exemplary, and on the basis of them the 
individual concerned is treated as a leader. 

The leaders to whom we have been referring are possessed of charisma in 
the eyes of their followers. The difference between these and the leaders of full- 
scale charismatic movements lies in (a) the compartmentalization of the former 
groups spheres of competence and (b) the recognition of the latter group's cha- 
^ o ® ^ position to influence the course of events 

sX^S entertainer or the scientific leader is 
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of events ^ ^ movement to influence effectively the course 
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gram. The confidenceTn the eitS f in the movement pro- 
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virtue of his elevated position, to be prolcetivcly isolated from normal cmicisrn. 
A man can seldom maintain a balanced perspective regarding himself when his 
exposure to evaluations by others is highly selective. Tlie public worship and 
the expressed edmiralion of tliose elose to him ‘.'''"‘y 
leader an exaggerated conception of his own capabilities. Such 
conception leads furllicr to arrogance, dependence on is 
than a careful weiglting of viewpoints. -"A 

tlie personal and impulsive element in dccision-ma 'ing 1 < orobability of 

tionate influence of personal favorites becomes greater and the probability 
strategic blunders that will the movement is ma^ified. 

Hans Gerth has demonstrated m the * Crucial to the 

matic dominance led to a certain kind of too officials who were 

entire organization was the •'inner circle.” rl e nor aTy ^ of pre- 

personally favored by Hitler. -There was no defined Tthe inner circle, 
scribed qualifications for gaming or responsibilities and 

Members were not assigned to to the Fuhrer 

authority. Instead each member 8 . „,i,ers among the inner circle, 

and sought to extend his power ,|,a inner circle fell from 

“Purges" resulted when individuals fear of loss of favor, 

favor. Under the circumstances, memters ^ ..He, I Hitler” salute 

Exaggerated attention to such express! means of attempting to insure 

and fantastic praise of the leader «re ^^n movement was based 

the member’s eontmuing position. TO y . . „eisonality preferences of 

not on qualifications to load but upo , . . . 8| member may secure through 

the leader and . . . the •friends.' ” 

institutional entrenchment and have been discussing the single 

The leader a. symbol. Up .•<>,«’'Xa,ing h^ as if all the leadership ••fune- 
conspicucus leader in a movement, and ‘ However, there are many 

tions” were vested in the person . conspicuous and some of w 

leaders in every movement, some of wh adherents. ’ 

arc completely unknown to the b""- pf roles that are essential 

the term leadership implies seve specialized personalities. ^mbol 

a movement but that are often ves initially divided into two: those o 

These leadership functions may be .mUm m ^P,„„.es are ol 

and of ,easianJ.^cr. The the image ^ 

less significance to the represents to them some “ife kind of 

members hold. As a symbol he represen p, success or the M 

movement — its ideology, i s s contrast, the leader as eci 

people who dererrotae the course of the mov ypip,„ his 

one who actually helps effectiveness with wn and m 

preferences and activities, ^ discuss the leader y 

own inclinations. In this se position as a decision-maker. 

the following we shall consi P ^ral symbol to the ' ,hB former 
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normaUy demands a leader who is somewhat apart from the conventional au- 
thority. Leaders who are known to be capable, who are widely respected and 
unquestionmgly entrusted with major institutional decisions, may be abandoned 
in favor of unproven leaders when a movement begins to develop. The leader 
who symbolizes some revolt against convention by his uncultured manner, who 
personal strug^e in his own life, who symbolizes the personal inde- 
Sthfenmn TT' "'“1 strike a more res^nsive chord 

and dffierent*eras mnu charismatic leaders of different movements 

to whomTLrt . *e predominant persona! struggles of the group 

Erik H Eriksont-TrT^ predominant sSggles of IJ. 

imt^ s^utu™dinndofH?ur::dfe^ 

youth within a highly patriarchal fa^n, f relation to the struggles of German 
the saint as a leader of charismatic m ^ Mecklin has examined 

He has attempted to show how the sataf rose'to^'’^'^^' historical eras, 

as he symbolized one of the baric cSicro .b 

different kind of charismatic leader a. an ^ “f *at era, and was replaced by a 
the Middle Ages. The symbol of ihe ■ Pro°ocupations succeeded 

symbolizing nfuonS^«c'sWvtag°m^^^^^ 

mg or Class striving have done in more recent times. 

the passing of the saint 

John M. Mecklln 

ba?c!d°' ™ “ay'say thaUt^w^ liono'r'h*' recognized no rights or 

based upon religions sanctions arisin. honors that are not the free sifts of the 
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K aid m K ^““rce of iS Stte ^ “■= ^'hievement nor 
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ihe toal "to en scene ^''ng conditions be- 

worldly. In thj i^^ drama was other- Kinedom '''-“ Jody convinced that the 
ihc expected ronST for would only righteousness 
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blcsl feelings of group loyally and of 
eomradeship but il did not provide a sal- 
isfaciory basis for a permanent soeial or- 
der. ... 

It was inevitable then with the aec^ 
of Christianity to world-power and with 
the rise of a new social order in the Mid- 
dle Ages that the conception of the saint 
should undergo cxlcnsKc modifications. 

The ideal of the saint as preached by 
Paul. Ignatius, or TcrtulHan would have 
destroyed rather than furthered the social 
equilibrium demanded by the age of 
Aquinas. For the fundamental idea of 
early Christian saintliness, and perhaps its 
greatest weakness, lies in its pronounced 
dualism. It implies a sharp distinction be- 
tween the worldly and the otherworldly, 
the natural and the supernatural. Indeed 
the moral dynamic of the primitive Chris- 
tian saintliness lay in the frank acknow ♦ 
edgement of this dualism both in theory 
and practice. The existing social order 
was justified only as an Instrument ot 
moral discipline, or as the dark and im- 
perfect background which served l® 
ccnlualo the i\ori enJ IransccnJcnt 
beauty o( the things that ''tie not yet ap- 
pear.” ThU is the fundamentai “5 
Augustine's great work the ' City o 
which is the eiassic statement ol ine 
Christian philosophy of society and of 

With the increasing 
Christianity, nt least in its 'nst.^l 
forms, with society, the sec.al 
gan to assert themselves. 
die Ages faced the problem 
ing the ideal of the saint 
conserve the moral idealism n oiher- 
itual dynamic ot ^ £ 

worldly attitude and _,„en(ed 

make a place for the -r-t-g solu- 

by s«i=>,y “".J .“e'^widdle Ages 

tion which m time i „,.rtSlcm of 
worked out of th>s *w° ° the 

preserving the spintua making him 
Lint and at the same tj^me ^ 

an integral and ^„d»t admiin- 

cial order arouses the p . „fgctiy per- 
lion. That solution is s i church 

petuated by the . almost pathetic 

but with a strange and aimo p 
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disregard for its lack of harmony with 
the changed conditions of modern life. 

The unity of the mediaeval world- 
view, especially as it was formulated by 
Thomas Aquinas, docs not always appear 
on the surface of things. To be sure we 
have in the church a great politico-reli- 
cious institution dominating apparently 
Jvery phase of life. The church was the 
source of absolute authority and truth, 
the divine institution equipped with sacra- 
mental forms for the dispensation of su- 
pernatural power in grace and salvation. 
Subordinated to this supreme authority 
though vitally related to it as parts of one 
organic whole, we have the C asses and 
groups of society and the still lower lev- 
els of animate and inanimate nature. The 
cement by which mediaeval thinkers 
uniled these l’etcra£“'™ Y'™l';“ "b” 
found in the lex mmrxe of the Sto'C', the 
teachings of Iho Bible, the tradition of 
So Fathers, and Ihe philesephy cJ Ax,s- 
loUe. The result was indeed “ 

rr'^ire'fMerSeidiu 

mSlTy r^the r‘’*',;“enL“°o 

r,u'w'trdTm^:“ngno.ehere- 

“eeti^or i«vernr«, 
cal form through “ ,„„„as„c or- 

sion “““‘““.jceurring efforls for 
ders vvilh their e „n„„uation of 

reform were he loga ^ 

Ihe otherworldly “in jcsisied 

Christianity. The monaslio seM 
dial religion is God in- 

lation between the guarantees of 

dependent pjoni the point 

the ecclesiastical formj j jj njjy the 
of view of secularized cnr su j 

of moral and sp." ualjn;® J 
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perfection was a personal matter and de- 
pendent upon ceaseless watchfulness; 
hence one cannot be content with a lesser 
degree of moral perfection nor may he 
relax his personal efforts in reliance upon 
cunningly devised and ecclesiastically 
sanctioned machinery for the manufacture 
of morality. Moral relativity from the 
secular point of view was a constituent 
element of the status quo in that it per- 
mitted the varying grades of moral per- 
fection and the hierarchical constitution 
of society. For the ascetic sin was not to 
be tolerated because it permitted a stable 
social equilibrium but it must be eradU 
cated and a new social order created after 
the evangelical ideal. On the one hand we 
have a secularized moral ideal based upon 
the principle of relativity and thereby per- 
mitting the introduction of some sort of 
unity into the conflicting elements of so- 
ciety. On the other hand stands an un- 
compromising, otherworldly ethic of su- 
perlatives that characterized the New 
Testament saint. The conflict was already 
foreshadowed in the differences between 
communism of the ieru- 
salem circle and the Pauline suggesiiMs 
toward an accommodation to the exbtinc 
social conditions. How did the Middle 
Ages solve the problem? 

srssxss 

ss-sshfS 

>1'= «>cial order Thl '.h''' 

'worldly deals of Petfr n • • 

Bernard, of Sa° t Pmne^oTA 
«>arcj bc>ond ihe aulhorilv ^fTh’ 

“ins lo lbs fold of ihcThurch"^ 


of realization. We have thus the paradox- 
ical situation that the moral enthusiasm 
born of othcrworldlincss is skilfully uti- 
lized to further the power of a secularized 
church. The Monk of Wittenberg finally 
broke away from the charmed circle of 
the Holy Catholic church. 

The social significance of the saint de- 
pended upon this spiritual and moral soli- 
darity the guarantee of which was found 
in the supreme authority of the church. 
On the other hand the secret of the spir- 
itual power of the saint was dependent 
upon his keeping himself separate from a 
social order given over to sin. Here then 
we have an interesting paradox. The 
saintly ideal demands aloofness from the 
world and its utter renunciation and con- 
demnation and yet any social justification 
implies his essential spiritual 
sohdaniy with the world. If the measure 
o moral perfection is separation from 
the world then a perfect saint, for all 
practical purposes, unless it be for im- 
mediate translation. Is useless. The reason 
IVti ^hat his goal, his 

^ Aristotle would say, lies in 
pother and a transcendental world. His 
»cial value, which of course must be 
usefulness, de- 
on,.v , maturity. This is 

3 'hut the moral ideal 

wp h ^ ^ attainment. But as 

lo ih solidarity secured 

cncirclio through the all- 

order "'‘‘h 5“=“' 

aWe TO thus cease to be socially valu- 
ed hkl between the saint 

“ his roT™"”'”' "“ussary 

subordm ^ leader was always 

wimlf TO “ *= Eood of society as a 

^undS'.r in the baek- 

saint an.l “"suiuusness of both 

S inle e L" Zd 

saints ihprjfp ^ common ideals. In Ihe 
ucls o'f the rer^*^’ characlerislic prod- 

.Middle Aces wIT 0'”'“' ’‘fc <>f the 

•Middle Ages were most favorable 
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10 the life of the saint because of the ex- 
ceeding simplicity of their social struc- 
ture. The saint nourishes only in a simple 
society. The emotional intensity, the mys- 
tical absorption, the unshahen spiritual 
lojalty, the singleness of purpose so char- 
acteristic of the saint arc dilhcult or even 
impossible of attainment \shcrc the com- 
plexities and the contrarities of life 
constantly pressing in upon the soul. The 
lives of the saints,” as James has re- 
marked, “arc a history of successive re- 
nunciations of complication, one form o 
contact with the outer life being dropped 
after another to save the purity of the 
inner tone.” The flight from the distrac- 
tions of simple mediaeval society to 
seclusion of the monastery was the r«uu 
therefore of the psychological 
of the saintly ideal. The entire life of the 
saint in his retreat was shaped 
further to simplify the problem. N P V 
ehologist could have more succwfully 
regulated the mental conditions ncccW 
to the attainment of the 
mystical contemplative lose of G 
Saint Benedict has done m his fanjou* 
rcgula. Even then we constantly hw 
complaints of interruptions f^"V 
world. “AfTairs.” writes HWebert a rnonk 

of the tw-clfth century, the , ing but me — •- - _ . ^ 

spirit, come upon me. they Z"®/" kept the fiery reformer. 
ttcir own, .hey .hieve .he his wo*. Ev=n then. wnh te^hear. .e. 

prayer, they defraud Ihe rerv.era^ 
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indispensable to the welfare of the whole 
and found its justification in the service 
of the community. Upon the laity de- 
volved the duty of providing the economic 
support for society and of propagating the 
race. The saint or “athlete of God” could 
not by virtue of his own vows of poverty 
and chastity share in these social duties. 
Men looked to him, however, to point 
them by w’ord and act to a higher life; 
he was the center of spiritual inspiration, 
of social and moral reform, of intellectual 
leadership. Furthermore, he assumed, 
though on a smaller scale, the vicarious 
functions of the great head of the church. 
His sufferings and intercessions and also 
his superior merit were upon as 

most valuable social assets by the other 
members of the community to be utilized 
Sr , hem in ease of need since they were 
forced by the logic of circumstances to 

live on e lower moral plane. ^eral- 
iiy of mediaeval soccly “"'“‘‘ ‘J’' 
ilual orders, resulring rn rhe use of luxury 
and abuses which became rheit undoing, 

i^tlnrealiryapreusandwell-rnrennened 

uibure re holiness and 
Tvery deep and sincere real.zar.on of rl^e 
LeKue of the sain.. For .he sarn., to 
S sure, Uie living of one’s life m Mtual 
^iclv Us a most perilous venture. Noth- 
S but the strong hand of HMebrand 
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It is probable, all thing^^^^^^ 


on the^eclusion of fair Monte Cassmo. 
“oatJ^ani could wrUe, ”He eras. Father 
errs indeed, who imagines he can be a 
monk and at the same time zealously 
“rve the Curia. Ill he bargains, who pre- 
sumes to desert the cloister, that he may 
take up the warfare of the world An- 
selm. deeply iminersed jbe meuphy - 
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viewed the vita contemplaiiva as the su« 
preme ideal of life. 

In spite of the large moral good sense 
of the church which insisted that the saint 
place his spiritual powers at the service of 
Ae community it w’as inevitable that the 
inherent self-contradictions in the saintly 
ideal should emerge m the course of time. 
The loss of healthful social contacts soon 
produced a distortion of the moral per- 
spective. The ima^ative absorption in 
the love of God, though charmingly beau- 
tiful, tended to destroy personality and 
produced the “theopathic” type such as 
Saint Francis. Constant introspective 
an^ysis of the processes of the soul-life 
induced grotesque exaggerations of the 
pe^nal sense such as appear in the “vol- 
ub e egotUm” and the “stereotyped hu- 
ml'ty of Samt Theresa. The unnatural 
separation of the individual from the so- 
cial acuvmes for which nature had htted 
to caused Stonge perversions of power- 
ful human insUncts. Saint LouU was 
inv'S r ^ ioclud- 

STe ptS SloTb, 

and unlovely logic ot hU “ 

Having in her Zer 

and the ulUmate oracles of truth 

forced the saint toTSLd“ °/.“toct she 

dualUm and to rec^enU.^ 1 ,''“ 

fiat bound na «« 

Pether in one whSe to 

for the saint cvi»r. , ‘ • Provided 

and indispensable ar?nrfor‘thed ^ T"*"* 
oicnt of his pouers TkI ^ develop- 
often aroused by cccSf-. 
was thus approp^SST^s '^L ®^«sscs 
sGlfuUy utilized in 

upon the v. orld. ‘^"S'henmg her bold 

. "as in this wise thu <k 
»o spite of himscir 

the interpreter o^r ‘^®.*y™bol 
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the effective interpretation of this solidar- 
ity, which must be felt rather than grasped 
by reason, a peculiar temperamental 
equipment was necessary. Merc religious- 
ness did not make the saint. “It is not un- 
likely,” writes Joly, “that the saints . . . 
arc gifted, in matters concerning con- 
science and the spiritual life, with a deli- 
cate sensitiveness to which the ordinary 
rvn of men are strangers.” There can be 
little doubt that the striking vitality and 
charm of the mediaeval as contrasted 
with the Protestant idea of the saint is 
due to the recognition in the former of 
the human side. The Protestant saint is 
elected by divine grace; in a certain sense 
he^ is not responsible for his saintliness; 
It is thrust upon him. The mediaeval saint 
was bom. Benedict XIV in laying down 
regulations for canonization was careful 
to stipulate that in addition to the “heroic 
faith, hope, and love there 
should be an equipment of “natural vir- 
tue such as courage, justice, sympathy, 
and the like. > j tr 

The delicate sensitiveness of the saint 
to the deeper spiritual values of his age, 
when joined with the ascetic mode of life, 
®asi y led to the belief that he enjoyed 
supernatural power. The miracle became 
pracucally the sign manual of sainthood. 
But It would bo a grout mUtaio to Imag- 
ine that the modiacval crop of marvelous 

of some 25,000 saints that have 
tea gathered by the BoUandist editors is 
S signilieant as illustratiug the cre- 
Gregory’s 
»' '»= earltot of 

Wev P“n>°s=- 

^y sought to show that the saim ^the 

foS. in I r ““"'to values. He bodies 
Taf dTvi,; plan. 

BTemem, represents and not 

toSSt to "“-li' expression is the 
^runt thing. The chronicler b bent 

J ears, ro the modem, however, they 
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arc intcrcsling mainly as the naive and 
charming record of an age of faith or as 
valuable material for the study of man's 
moral and religious nature. 'They arc ex- 
otics not from another climate but from 
another age; the breath of scorn fell on 
them and having no root in the hearts and 
beliefs of men any more, but only in the 
sentimentalities of make-beliefs, they 
withered and sank." 

The unique position of the saint in the 
social order and the atmosphere of the 
supernatural that surrounded him proved 
in the end a handicap to his role as a 
moral leader. Because his person and all 
that concerned him were sacrosanct he 
became a laW unto himself. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the curious perversion 
of moral standards attributed to the saints. 
Instances of saintly conduct abound 
which, according to more modern cthipl 
ideals, are thoroughly reprehensible. Saint 
Verona, while the guest of a priest, made 
free use of his stores to provide for the 
wants of a neighboring leper 
being accused by a servant of slicing 
wine for the lepers the saint asserted that 
the jars contained water for the bathing 
of her patients. Upon examination the 
priest found that a miracle had bwn 
wrought and that the contents of the jars 
had been changed from wine to * 
He at once fell at the saints 
begged absolution while the poor ^ 
was stricken blind and afterwar 
the father of a family of de^ctivw- The 
questionable morality of such s or 
far greater significance ‘ban the i^«er 
of their historical verity. 
that the sacrosanct character o 
because of its unnaturalness 
defeat the moral value of t e . ^j,y 
It is of the very essence 
that the individual will shoul 

law unto itself . . • red-blooded 

As compared with the 
saint of the Middle tenuous 

Protestantism appears so 
and unreal. Baxter bas ^gpeli. 

Christian Directory, m P ^jj^g e>'cn 
tious prolixity, the ordering of 

to the smallest details f Calvioistic 

the saint’s life according to ^ 

theology. But the Puritan saint 
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portrayed by the gentle Baxter is singu- 
larly unattractive. We admire his stern 
moral strength but “he hath no form nor 
comeliness, and when we see him there 
is no beauty that we should desire him.” 
The reason is not far to seek. For the 
saint of Calvinistic theology and of Prot- 
estantism in general is essentially a the- 
ological creation. He lives and moves and 
has his being for the most part in a realm 
of metaphysical values. The holiness he 
enjoys is primarily artificial in character. 
It is not his creation but is the result of 
a juridical pronouncement of infinite jus- 
tice. His life in the community and the 
exercise of the civic virtues possess no 
intrinsic value of their own; they belong 
to the things that are “added”; they 
merely supplement the tale of his pre- 
destined moral worth. 

. The mediaeval saint found nis 
raison d’etre in moral and spiritual en- 
dowments which enabled him to perform 
a most necessary role in the 
To bo sure Bailer’s Climmn DirceW'y 
abounds as »c have said in practical ih- 
rcctlons lo Ihc saint for the 
social duUes. His congregatton of Kidder^ 
minster weavers were enjoined to be obe 
S 10 Lttaril)'. diligent, hones, and 
Slv in business. They uere even ei- 
horted lo "become rich for the Slory 
roT” an iniunclion which in time be- 
came entirely superfluous, f” 
pointed out the. fte 
So in Euglend ere '“J' 
thrifty vvith the Puriten 

L; it remeiued true ““fowS 

;s;ne?n^f3Sd=i 

SSei ^mulSby solving 
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the saint depended upon the ability of have retreated into the far distance be^ 
men to vitalize in thought and life the hind the great fissure of the Reformation 

^ <••• . I 


stupendous fabric of Calvinistic theology 
which was the most logical interpretation 
of Protestantism. But the decay of this 
stern theology was inevitable. It could not 
hold its own against the growing values 
of the secular order. There is today no 
more interesting and at the same time 
melancholy evidence of the spiritual elan 
of the Protestantism of the sbeteemh and 
seventeenth centuries than this vast the- 
ological framework, once instinct with 
the breath of life, now almost as pulseless 
and inert as the bones of a dinosaur. 

With the inevitable secularization of 
the moral and spiritual values, the Prot- 
estant conception of the saint was faced 
wuh a dilemma which we can state some- 
thing after thU fashion. The saint is de- 
pendent upon the institutional setting of 
the church with its traditions of thought 
and worship for the social dUcipline nec- 
essary to the development of the saintly 
hecomes 
.'‘"PMraental and the 


and not all the efforts of hagiologists have 
made them real. They can hardly come 
to us, and our imagination can but feebly 
penetrate to their vanished world, so vast 
is our divergence from their thought, not 
simply as to this or that doctrine, but in 
our whole attitude, insight, and outlook 
upon life." 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the idea of the saint, like many other tra- 
ditions of the Middle Ages, has been ship- 
wrecked upon the ineradicable individual- 
ism of Protestantism. The saint lived on, 
to be sure, enjoying a tenuous, metaphys- 
ical existence, thanks to John Calvin’s 
heroic attempt to coerce the realm of 
spiritual values in the strait-jacket of bis 
logic. But a “bloodless ballot” of theo- 
logical categories was at best a poor and 
ineffective substitute for the warm, per- 
vasive, and beneficent solidarity of medi- 
aeval society. Not theology so much as 
me type of institutional life at Geneva, in 
Punian England, ScoUand, and New 
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within the movement is accomplished by two effects of the martyr symbol. First, 
the image of the martyr arouses indignation against the opponents of the move- 
ment. The suspicion that the movement concerns a disagreement among reason- 
able men is dissipated if it can be shown that the opponents will “stop at nothing” 
to resist the movement. The martyr should be outnumbered, never given a chance, 
betrayed, and killed in an unnecessarily brutal way. Indignation, demand for 
retributive justice, and the conviction that the movement’s opponents are persons 
outside the moral order help to win support. 

Second, the image of the martyr symbolizes true and unwavering devotion to 
the cause, and thereby evokes guilt and shame in the half-hearted adherents. The 
member is rernmded of his own delinquent support by contrast to the martyr and 
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of the movement itself and with tactics for implementing objectives, and an in- 
creasing separation between the functions of symbol and decision-maker. 

The popular identification of the mowment with the conspicuous leader tends 
to obscure questions concerning the consonance between decisions by leaders 
and the decisions which in fact guide the movement. And yet in many different 
ways the actual course of a movement may not correspond to the personal deci- 
sions of any of its leaders. We may illustrate this observation with three promi- 
nent kinds of discrepancy which are often noted. 

First, there is usually a somewhat continuous conllict between those leaders 
who are more value-oriented and those more eoncemed with the power and or- 
ganization of the movement itself. At different stages the ■ 

in the direction of one group than of the other, but the con ic P which 

between points of view arc continuous and give rise to * “ leader, 

do not correspond precisely to the personal inclinations “ ' ^ 

Second, n movement is frequently precipitated in o an defend 

its personally more moderate leaders then find themselves 
and promote. Extreme declarations or actions by '"'"f “"td^a.e po” i- 
licly identified with the movement operate in two I^ss 

tions untenable. On the one hand they hanj as symbols to 

receptive to negotiation and ^"tithiil^the movemern for extreme 

the adherents, they become ^ precipitates more extreme 

action. An incident symbolized George Washington, who at first 

positions. Many famous leaders have ^cn ° and reluctantly 

favored compromise within the S" vhich hid been precipi- 

moved into leadership of the j Susan B. Anthony, who became 

tated by the actions of others. Lucrelia N _ movement, were among those 
major leaders in the American departure from their historic 

not originally in sympathy with womens ) 

*‘“'“5. _ . „ romiiilatcs the ideals of the movement 

Third, the ideologist or prophet pf his ideas into the less 

frequently suffers disillusionment , personnel. Such distortion may 

visionary frames of reference of the ... j self-interest within the moye- 
occur through the necessary mixing o ' , frequently hold a broader idea 

ment. Labor movement ideologists, fo ^ the promotion of general 

of labor movement objectives as ^yho apply the more immediate 

community welfare, in contrast to me the C.I.O. the leadership have 

self-interest criteria to policy statemen . gg^rts to make 

encountered reluctance and occasion y improved wages and wor - 

equalitarian race relations an objective on a par 

ing conditions. -rimole of an ideologist whose a 

John Milton provides an shifting his oivn position f 

ideals led him to reject movement after jn positions as he beca 

that of a moderateVeformist to “”^„™"d'rate ideas. The end result w“ 
disillusioned with all attempts to i P movements of his time an 

to alienate him from all the adopt essentially aristocratic palK™ 

a personal disillusionment which ie judication to equality and ' ^ 

of thought that contradicted examining the charactensucs of the 

Th© person and scope of fhe ea er. 
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following, the creation of the charismatic image, and the functions of leaders as 
symbols and decision-makers, we return to the question of who the person is 
that steps into one of these roles. The most general answer that can be given to 
this question is to suggest that each occasion makes its own demands of the 
leader, and these demands are seldom identical from one situation to another. 
This conception is neatly summarized by aarence Marsh Case in what he refers 
to as the “conjuncture” theory of leadership. 


LEADERSHIP AND CONJUNCTURE: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL HYPOTHESIS 
Clarence Marsh Case 


Certain talk about “teaching leadership,” 
current at times in educational circles, led 
the writer to question whether there is 
actually any such thing as leadership 
traits m general; or anything else suffl- 
ciently abstract and universal about lead- 
ership to render the leaching of it at all 
possible. In other words, is not leadership 
simply one fleeting aspect of a changing 
social or human situation? Does not lead- 
emhip Itself disappear along with other 
aspects, such as ioUowership, as the situ- 
«.on changes. Indeed, w^ it no, ta 
these shifting relations which, taken to- 
gether, made up the situation itself in its 

Sopoiu^-rjfSs'eSr 

tors produces Icadershin nr ‘ 

i"S quotation from Alfr™ M^amhalr'’"" 

man ccommks' 'arS''m 
y'hich is much felAn 
««- For “opponunhv" 
picnt” the only availahi "u 
't. arc somctir^« rn S ® ^V^stitutes for 
~ ^^‘^cr misleading. By 

from 

Conjtincturf * .^^‘^'’rshtp and 

Sorlotoey SwUp ^ypothMls,- 


conjunctur, says Wagner, "we under- 
stand the sum total of the technical, 
economic, social and legal conditions 
• . . which determine the demand for 
and supply of goods and therefore 
their exchange value. ...” * 


Paraphrasing this, we see in conjunc- 
ture, as used in the present paper, the 
sum total of the personal, social, and his- 
torical conditions which determine the 
demand for and supply of leadership in 
human interaction. The three factors are 
defined as follows for the purpose of this 
hypothesis. 

Personality traits represent the more 
abiding aspects of leadership although 
they themselves are conceived of as in 
process of change and development, 
^^ong them we may mention those 
characteristics of the person which af- 
wt his social status and efficiency: (a) 
P ysical traits. . . (b) temperament; 

(c) character; (d) social expression. 
' • (e) prestige. . . (f) the individ- 

uals conception of his role.” These are 
so listed by Park and Burgess.* To them 
Jet us add Floyd H. Allport’s ‘Traits of 
Hereonahty" » among which appear such 
rather permanent traits as Perceptual 
Ability, Emotional Breadth. Insight, and 


situation, already treated in 
ts relation to leadership by Emory S. 

f^eonomlcs (New Tork. 


^Chicago, 1021 ). 

p. ifl' 


Science of Sod* 
(Boston, 1924). 
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Bogardus,* was originally defined by 
Thomas and Znaniccki * as involving 
“ihrcc kinds of data." They say: 

(1) The objective conditions under 
uhich the indisidual or society has to 
act. that is. the totality of values— eco- 
nomic, social, religious, intellectual, 
etc. — which at the gisen moment af- 
fect directly or indirectly the conscious 
status of the individual or the group. 

(2) The pre-existing attitudes of the 

individual or the group which at the 
given moment have an actual influence 
upon his behavior. 

(3) The definition of the situation, 
that is, the more or less clear coticep- 
tion of the conditions and conscious- 
ness of the attitudes. 

The person, with his traits, facing a 
constellation of social values and alti- 
tudes in other persons, thus gives us « 
of our factors. The third is the • 
this point we have to point out that hwe 
three factors arc not mutually c.xcl . 
since the definition of the situation y 
person in itself constitutes part of the so- 
cial situation but is also included 
the individual’s conception of his roie. 
which we have accepted above as a per 
sonal trait. The same 
when we consider the event, w i . j 
at first glance to be an aspect of 
situation. This, to be sure, • is. 
quite special aspect. An even ^ 

of change just as a social si u 
process if Lay chanpes 
over the growth of / .ijin^gra- 

ess of mental integration a 
tion in large part. So it 
out factors are ”t us, 

change. Yet this need no i , 
since leadership, of 

seeking to J.;,™, of interac- 

change, a process of society. 
tion between the person . , 
ates, or with the group as always 

An event is, as I;'®™” ’’rstandmg 
regarded it, a sigmfic 
change. It is part and p 
.ot,, seetotogy and 

(Nov.-Dee., J931). In Europe and 

set.. Tl.e rolNh reasant^^^ ^ 
America, I (New Yo 
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that the world is made of, namely activity 
and change, but it receives, and deserves, 
a special name. The reason for this may 
be show n by the following quotation from 
Frederick J. Teggart wherein he holds; 

The current acceptance of “events’’ 
as important in and for themselves will 
CIVC place to the concept of events as 
the active element in change, events 
will be conceived, not as the expression 
of the will-acts of individuals, but as 
‘•intrusions.’’ of whatever sort, affect- 
inc conditions in which the processes 
minifested in “fixity” have been opera- 
tive without disturbance. 

He goes on to say; 

The idenlilicalioii of “events" as "in- 
trusions" is a matter of some impor- 
tance To reach an understanding of 

"how IhinS* "P*” ■" . 

lime, we may envisage the “J 

pe”i™ce as atranged 

this, again. '1"= „£ human 

aividual. In ' circle will 

lhat change >" f ^ ..C", We may. 
nffect all '!•« '“ * i- “s fn intrusion, 
then, define a" '""j' any circle 

of present interest. 

The aa pmint°thenry of 

change. "= the smooth flow 

as an event it it O' P ^ reeurren 

of routinary . geld of interest 

social process, »''h " "eration at the 
„r leadership “"‘““e,o,„gist needs to be 
moment. P"' " . . an alley gang 
,„|d that P as leadership of the 

just as valid “ ^ „o,, ot course, so 

Tegeart (I'®" 
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juncture, or falling together, of personal- the relations of obscure persons, and 
ity traits, social situation, and event de- from time to time in the affairs of the 
termines leadership from hour to hour in world. . , . 


The situation prescribes some specific characteristics for the leader. And yet 
we cannot escape the observation that there are some people who turn up as 
leaders in a variety of situations. Our study of leadership traits is made more 
difficult because institutional leadership positions tend to protect and support the 
authority of persons who do not possess qualities of spontaneous leadership. The 
leaders of social movements are less well protected and their own effectiveness 
should therefore play a larger part. On the other hand, the leader of a movement 
IS in a situation unlike that of the leader in a small face-to-face group. His direct 
personal contacts are with but a few persons in key positions and his relations 
with the bul^f membership personnel are through intermediaries and his public 
^Ronahty. Thus the effective primary group leader may lack the public person- 
ahty and a person who is rather unimpressive and even disliked in primary rela- 

tions may become a tremendously effective charismatic leader 

it rnldeVfte ‘O •!>= 

out the “ader ^ f he undergoes after he begins carrying 

fo^tv S his con- 

The sense of his role and receives modifies his perspective, 

ment. J, E, Hulett Jr. has sunnHed require extensive adjust- 

Elizabeth Kenny evolved from^th^ a ^ account of the manner in which 

technique forward a novel 

who was the charismatic Sr of ^worid "> Konny” 

blindness and selfishness of the hr movement against the asserted 

Hulett notes that; ‘ «tablBhed medical profession. For example, 

^dergo an evolmion ol'idei^e^Stag tr'’ih ''edership situation is to 
^.s leader's eoneeptiou of h« 7ofe h "“b for the movement, 

to that of the a.i.Ti. h...— — ... cd from that of a simple pragmatist 


to that of the astute hypothSst f'°"' 

discovc^ to the 


; treatment of the dise^ applied a pragmatic 

- -vemeuts may not 

cfiecU^eC" ~ - -■■s rora^hL '^fbii-: 

of the'u1dTr's?frSSrToTt,^T“ “"oems the scope 
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that he is nothing but the passive agent througli which the determinism of history 
lakes place. , , , , . , 

While the issue of such total detennimsm may not be ultimately resolvable 
by empirical evidence, one of the clearest and most considered statements on the 
issue has been made by Sidney Hook. Although events may normally allow the 
leader little real discretion, there arc certain moments in history in which real 
alternatives do exist, such that the decision of a person in power can determine 
which of these alternatives will be followed. Decisions made at ^so 
may be merely those of persons who happen to be in powe . . j 

eepLn of the signifieanee of their decision. But occasionally J * 

■in such situations by true •■heroes" or "esent-raakins men ' >-0 oototand^^^^^ 
significance of the situation confronting them and act Lenin 

arTues that the events in Russia in -fnnVe'm ^ 

as an event-making man, took command and 

the decisions that determined that world hi ^ 5 ^here were poten- 

than some alternative path. In an the decisions of Lenin 

tially several courses that could have bee 
therefore became crucial. 



^kapiat 2! 

End-products of social movements 


n 

ehher disappearf orLorA “ >>' = movement and 

we shall be concerned with the nmcpw <i. present discussion 

as it passes from its dynamic proselyting pS ^ 

the movement has on 'th?^cnvhoniil"°™”T* “P°'> effects that 

social order has on the movement 'h<= effects that that 

oriented movement that has effectivelv 'arminal form of a value- 

be qnite dillerent from that of a motmTn^of - «kely to 

amination of the reciprocal interaction hrt ' ' consequence. Hence, an ex- 

essential part of the study of the movement and social order is an 

Institutlonalhafion. The very suc^of ““Vements. 

membership and power. leaS to ruans^n™ °f increased 
ove control of the movement from anv ^"^mased size threatens to 

miccH* cmircly capricious. ConsequenUv thos? ' control and 

mvn p™"r andT„l”“"’''°' to regularize 

cnee 'villTrmsS°SrS “ m P^^P^ery 
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J position within the larger 
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society. Institutionalization occurs when the movement is viewed as having some 
continuing function to perform in the larger society, as it is accepted as a desir- 
able or unavoidable adjunct to the existing institutional arrangements. 

Through institutionalization the environing society J 

upon the movement A key aspect of institutionalization is the establishment of 
m foTdeaUng wW. th"^ gr^up. An indispensable -"‘•■'ion for sue deahngs 
is responsibility, the assurance that authentic decisions will ^ 

unpredictable shifts in leadership or in the loyalties 
thilt recognized agencies of the larger society have 

accord prestige to those representatives of the movem tends to be 

to deak^ius the prestige * J, 

modified so as to fit better the prestige stru 

ments of stable, responsible “'"""’7f"’LiiiutionaIization is the recognition of 
A particularly important Ion, .is constituting the legitimate 

certain areas of competence and to testify in public 

scope of the movement. Thus, by calli g , 1 ,^ interests of labor, 

hearings or to participate in Lcciararca of competence. By the same 

the society grants the labor union this p ^ movement that has tended 

action institutionalization may restrict ^ Religious movements that 

toward a self-definition j!fLeTom rSqui*^^^^ as they become 

may pretend to judicial and economi n,mental and economic institutions 

institwionalized within a society whose governmental 

are already well established. process of dealing with the 

Institutionalization is imposed not ^ subilized body of adher- 

environing society but also ^ 7coroe to be dependent upon participa- 

ents with stabilized expectations. , he movement 

tion in the movement for “''“'.".fs members but participation tends to create 
satisfy some pre-existing needs predictable participation, 

needs that can only be ^ ilica 
The institution seems to fill a fixed to diversify ^ 

As it becomes msfilutiunalized the mo P ° le* 

tions of participation. It tends to "fW establishes the young people 

gratifieatons for all kinds of oups. The political machine organizes 

bry^efubl =h;pj;;s. ^^,,aa.ions is t. ad^n ■,« 

rordlnTtrtionr^'us, aefive^^^^^^^^^ 

eyes of persons ''7>“f.faoderP«^'>e-= «■= ^'““P “ 

ization is recogni^ m persons 

prestige in the society. „^^;-;-,atioO'Cratificat:ons tv-wide prestige, 

are^?:::"a-dUe— 

wider range of peop e a i„ 3 ,i,u.ionalized character. A value- 

%1 types of movements may take on this in 
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oriented movement may become a national safety organization, a national health 
organization, a national women’s organization, etc. Religious cults tend in the 
same direction, as has been indicated earlier in the selection by H. Richard 
Niebuhr. Those religious groups which have passed to the stage of institutional- 
ization are referred to as “denominations” or “churches.” Earl Brewer suggests 
some criteria for differentiating the two extreme types as they apply to a religious 
movement, and tests the types specifically on the Methodist movement. 


SECT AND CHURCH IN METHODISM 
Earl D. C. Brewer 


The sociology of religion may be defined 
as the scientific study of religion as a so- 
cial institution, including its interrelation- 
ships with other social institutions and 
other ^pects of society and culture.* This 
definition not only differentiates it from 
other approaches to religious phenomena * 
but makes it cognate with other special 
sociologies dealing with major social in- 
stitutions, e.g., family, state, economic 
organization, education, recreation. The 
sociology of religion would be dependent 
upon general sociology, then, for both its 
theory and methods. Special dependence 
would attach to that part of general so- 

-X , ®' Malinowski regarded as 

the Ugiimiate isolate of cultural analy. 
MS, and which Talcotl Parsons calted 
the logical (ocus of sociology". Such 
thcorelical dependence should be mS 
since invesligations in a given soSil X 
Stitution might be espected to have im 


specific use of Znaniecki in limiting the 
term to “such official, impersonally pat- 
terned functions and statuses of members 
of any organized social group . , ® and 

the more general view of Panunzio that 
^ciai institutions may be regarded as 
thwe systems of concepts, usages, asso- 
ciations, and instruments which, arising 
frt^ the experiences of mankind, order 
and reflate the activities of human be- 
ings which are necessary to the satisfac- 
tion of basic needs. They are the basic 
*^i**Ti activities, having con- 

siderable permanence, universality, and 
•nter-penetrative independence.” « 

of generality in- 
olved or the specific aspects emphasized. 

s sociologists and anthropologists who 
ma e extensive use of the concept “social 

lImlT*th^'fi definitions and efforts to de- 
York Jlethods of Soclologry (Xew 

Joachim X^ch“so 1934 ). p. 1C5: 

cago- Tin^ Bell^Ion (Chi- 

P- 374-^rth, Chicago Press. 1944), 

Th™rT^fcC“>'X™w.‘’V‘s;iei.tIIlc 

•loirI<wr.J5,^".”’ rovltlon of Socl- 

rlen. 13 (April »'■ 

aod Orminlzatlon 

E. Moor.r ; J Gurvitch and 

Soelfttojfy Centnry 

brary, I9r5)*p 211 ^^^*®*opblcal U- 

.lnS!onlj*(™^,J^"."^''>- M.fcr S 0 .I.I In. 
p. 27. York. SlacmIlUn Co.. 1939), 
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inslitutions" ^ dc\isc categories or type- 
parts as analytical tools. 

These may be summarized and applied 
to a specific religious body or insiltuUon, 
to use the term in a restricted sense. Thus, 
a religious institution may be said to be 
composed of conceptual and ideological 
elements; usages, ritual and behavioral 
patterns; associatlonal and organizational 
elements; and material and instrumental 
aspects which channelize the activities of 
human beings toward the satisfaction of 
basic needs, in this ease, commonly rec* 
ognized as religious. The conceptual and 
ideological elements would include t e 
manner in which the particular institution 
conceptualizes the field of religion; worw 
out its cvaluational system; rationalizes 
its own origin, development, and mission, 
defines its altitude toward arid relation- 
ships with other religious institutions, 
other social institutions, and other aspects 
of society. The usages, rituals, 
havioral patterns include all customs, ce - 
emonials, rituals and other patterned 
of behavior expected of groups pr of in- 
dividuals in those aspects of ^eir l^hav- 
ior related to the institution. The as^w 
tional or organizational elements 
the groups which compose ‘he msWu 
tional structure, such as member and 
leaders occupying various “ 
playing numerous roles, perhap . 
of institutional offices. The material or 
instrumental category includes su 
as physical property, financial stau«. 
such symbolic traits as I^nguase f"d ‘he 
cross-^ta a word, S. 

bolic instruments used by . 5#fuc- 

This scheme deals with the mternal Mruc^ 

ture of an institution. The naturally 
many of these categories 
depend upon the structural uniK 

sustained by the particular 

rr-or examples, •» S'" 

Sumner. Folkwafs jn Contempo- 

1906). p. 53: F. (New York: 

rarr American HeUler. Soctel 

Harpers, 1935). p. V^’J^braska: University 
Institutions revised): Ma- 

of Nebraska Press, John OMUn. 
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to the total institution. In addition, its 
position in the social structure, the geo- 
graphic distribution, the relationships with 
other institutions of the same system, 
with all other social institutions as well 
as with other aspects of culture and so- 
clciy— all these factors are of importance 
in a structural-functional analysis of a 
given institution. 

The use of this concept with its type- 
parts as a research tool for handling raw 
data descriptive of the institution-ways 
of one or more religious bodies would re- 
sult in only a rough and static classifica- 
tion of the descriptive material. For a 
conceptual scheme to have dynamic ele- 
mems and to be slniclitred m 
adequate to house correcUy framed wort 
inc hypotheses refiarding sequential pat- 
terns of change in rehgious bodies, :n- 
cluding the interrelationships between 

to treat Kpecally hts stu- 

denTE^^Tro\hse£toHo^ 
and his and 

n„n ..n.s,mct sociologt- 

of social mslilunons ^ ,^1- 

!^rSehm=h-typ=ofreiig.ousinst.tu- 

THE 

8* “ _ nrpthodism In 

,Se. Earl <=• ®SIlSr (aaP““‘’'’S 

ChanpuE taa" Sirr^Uy ot North 

>• for a brief review 


jj. Apple- 


jlnowskl, op. i-'b. York: A,*- bold Niebunr, 

The tVnys of Me" /New Constantine a. W’. Eister. 

ton-Century Co., 

Panunzio, op. clt., P- 
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relatively undifferentiated leadership of a The leaders arc unprofessional, untrained, 
charismatic character which roots its au- and arise largely from the group itself, 
thority in direct religious experiences and They possess charisma of the person 
contact with Christ as Head of the rather than of the office and are legiti* 
Church; and, externally, withdraws into matized by a sense of personal call. There 
small groups, sets up conflict patterns is little or no overhead, hierarchical or- 
with secular institutions, and attempts to ganization beyond the local group, 
substimte its own internal religious fel- 3 . In the category of usages, ritual, and 
low, sh^ for wider socialization. behavioral patterns, the sect-type is at 

1. The sect-type, in its conceptual and war with many folkways and mores of 
A revolt the general culture and tends to replace 

feWh*; norms and patterns of 

ceab to “P- l^h^vior for its membership. Member- 

itive Church a. iti the Prim- ship is dependent upon observance of 

rZtaus SnSitv behavior, many of which 

poverty and fruealitv J- relate to areas not commonly regarded as 

h ^eliaious md.vidnal- relieions. Patterns of worship and other 

through subjective experience rathS'than uT"'‘’h'“l* 

through objective g^ace; and personal T *' participation by the full 
achievement in ethict and religion There *'’= Sroup. Behavior pat- 

is general criticism of sacrLentlhsm nrimare' 'hose of small 

official spiritual guides and theoIoEians’ P ?'^^8roups, 

and the various so-called excesses of the • 1' sect-type, in ths material and 
church-type institution. Christ is consid aspects, is characterized by 

ered the head of the fellowship of belief Po^ny. Meetings of groups may be in 

ers. It renounces the idea of dominatin. 1" '""P'o. inexpensive meeting 

the “world" and confines itself to dom^ hX*^ »'ilh meager equipment. There is 
inati^ of the selected few. There is cen distinctive symbolic instru- 

eral hostility or indifference toward'the leadership is either without 

toward ruling classes and state ciJi nominal income. Finan- 

aulhority, and dislike of technical law and am ‘’""‘'’“"ons are irregular, small in 

of the oath There., concern with utopfa^ T ' "" “P''“’ “"‘I " tree will 

pal eras of thought and a resurgence of er“'o Philanthropic, welfare, 

.. 3 sr„;" 

» r-sSESss:::: 

siigiss 

the society Mcmh? ®*®**«* of a hierarch"^ salvation, ministered through 

the qual ty of “ maintained by craticSwff Pr»esihood, whose bureau- 

disetnSd 'by"X“aI d'e”- ^ ” >SdLl;to'“‘lTH''®“’-‘^=‘>=hionah 

dismissal for failure m .‘'ecision or by succession validated by historical 

ard, of ihe™'^ >bc stand- teS 'h' Founder of Chris 


•'’= *^““"<1- Of Cbrit; 




of societv Thee ‘ ^ •“'■8®'' a 

olar.ydJi-.ribut^/'a's-Sr'i”;! 


-■ The chnrcMype ,r'°' , 

end ideological nift’ , conceptual 
daboration of 2 0'''=* out al an 


ind irreg- elaboratio°n 'm S’TT ' 

Pootets." gious i„, rcti 


conserve 
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gains and ,0 adjus. .n a more cj^pij-ed — „hip 

Situation. It roots back in jc\MSh priestly 
elements, the compromises of the early 
disciples, and the conservative elements 
in Paul. It appeals to Jesus as Man-God 
working in history, to the salidity of the 
Christian tradition, and to apostolic au- 
thority expressed in the institutional 
church. Emphasis is upon the objeeme 
validity of the institution as a means ot 
grace and salvation and the necessity to 
dominate the entire area of influence, to 
wipe out or absorb all opposing religious 

movements, and to accommodate to and 

control all secular institutions. Elabora- 
tion of conceptual or doctrinal structur^ 
a deep sense of history, a tendency 
rationalize and justify ‘tistitutjona exts 
cnee, and primary concern with i eo g 
ical, as opposed to utopian, modes o 
thought Characterize the « 

is conserv'ativc and exhibits a 

complex. <ujoc/jr/on< 7 i and 
tlonal category, the church-type « 
up ot members from all L 

graphic areas of the _ „^xicn- 

widespread and inclusive, if -jg 

sive with the given society. -uufch- 
bom into a relationship ^ . .j.^ and 

type organizations and in,o 

confirmation arc stages m P . 
full membership. 

is maintained by formal dis. 

institutional Procedures and may^^dis^ 
continued at death or thro 8 
nication for institution r gcialized. 

leadership is professional ajid P 

It possesses charisma of ^ ^ 

statuses and roles are into 

bureaucratic hierarcl^y. It j^^^j^jonalistic 

the legal-rational • .ional struc- 

types of elaborate organization 


t The _churcMype.^j^.^^2f 

Sall/accepts the 

,rals of prevailing aito 

Iture. It attempts interests 

tterns in keeping ^^rns to absorb 


cifically religious behavior, e g.. worsnip 
and sacramental rites, large responsibility 
is delegated to the priesthood. Perform- 
ances become extremely elaborate, profes- 
sional. colorful. 

4. In us material and instrumental ele- 
ments. the church-type institution is 
wealthy. Church buildings tend toward 
the cathedral type with ample, if not 
ornate, appointments and equipment. It is 
rich in symbolic instruments. Ownership 
of v-ast properties characterize the church- 
ivne The income is from property and 
taxes or tithes on a compulsory or semi- 
compulsory basis. The professional leader- 
ship is 'sell Pni'l- Widespread philan- 
IhiSpic. "elfare. educalional, and service 
fgSte of a formal character are sup- 

'^tonming conlinua voneectiee these 
oolat ivpes, it 'Vould be possible lo an 

mmi 

religious bodies at a S''®” ,'™ 
single body at ,he estent 

given body S' «rue- 

secl-lype (or Satife^ations they ''■on'J 

r:;S‘-.v^'Sibr'ib-^^ 

rel.'ype(«rchS-type)reiiP--"- 
slitution. as a eon- 

This typology has n prep- 

ceplual ^ iaiigmus mstimtion^ 

ositions regard g example, at- 

ebange could be “ The Melh- 

lentiou has been foeuse ^ 

odist Episcopal Chur 

of change oeeurrmg jjea* 

„f otgantotion, I7S^ Methodist bod- 

„f unifieatien eral hypoth« 

ies. 1930-1940. the sect-type 

was that it had of religious msti- 

toward the ehurfh-typ conceptual 

tulion during t ^ j furnishing < e 
scheme proved f^ulu ^^j^ction of 

■='T"? SiW^iberes. 'b'/rS 

“egaXg .be W 
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needed to test the hypothesis, the cate- 
gories for classifying such descriptive ma- 
terial, and, finally, the tools for a dynamic 
analysis of the data in terms of the major 
hypothesis itself. The study involved an 
examination of the major primary records 
deposited by The Methodist Episcopal 
Church with special attention to the re- 
construction of the structural-functional 
characteristics of the body at four points 
in the one hundred fifty year period. In 
addition to “vertical probings” of the ter- 
minal decades, two intermediate decades 
at fifty year intervals (1830-1840 and 
1880-1890) were used. 

Limiting attention to the terminal pe- 
riod only, a very brief summary of [he 
^ta mil tndieatc the eatent to which 
htahodism approximated the sect-type in 

K for Methodism during the decade of 
organization. or 

1. In the beginning, American Meth. 

i='S;c“<sS 

many of ihe eTetn J of ari 

tion as introduced by W«S ^ “li'm''" 

t«on of the modifica- 

England, Ve'Cri” “■'Church of 

neived its mission in wSlv 

reform the Conttaen' ^To " 

tural holiness over thll 

term ‘‘scriptiiranoi& 

b'ghly personalized conremio'"™,'''^ “ 

tion, rationalized the r “''a- 

rbipinAnnenian!e™°,^r,"'''‘‘'™- 

ancy of a highly emoHnn,^*.,*^ «pect- 
repentance, salvation , Process of 
Christian perfection ’ ^[^'‘.'^“‘lon and 
mcni was mea^rln - ^"‘‘E-ous achieve- 

ness Of the s^Srl^d o7"’ 

m momh and economics 
time, there v.as emnhi.;. ‘ 
form in terms o? hn • 

upon selected wbrnmS'*'"''" *“ 
a' slasery Social s-iK-nf- ^ *tjch 

«.= -.vation"7p^lt'L'S 


society. Early persecution of Methodism 
in America forced a measure of with- 
drawal from and conflict with society. 
However, there was general support of 
the Federal Government, endorsement of 
private property, and organization and 
support of schools and orphanages. Thus, 
there was limited accommodation to, and 
to some extent, criticism of prevailing 
political and economic institution-ways. 
Ideologically, then, Methodism was bas- 
ically sect-type in the beginning although 
It never freed itself of some church-type 
traits inherited from the Church of Eng- 
land. 

2. In the area of groups and organiza- 
tions, Methodism was small in member- 
Mip and scattered along the eastern sea- 
. ®rd. Its congregations were relatively 
iMlated from the rest of society, with a 
a arp differentiation betw'een members 
nonmembers. Its membership was 
drawn predominanUy from the lower 
c asses of early American society. A reli- 
gious experience of salvation was neces- 
c^Jurch membership, though the 
n ren of members might secure infant 
ptjsm. Membership character was con- 
tinued by approximating through personal 
cnort the moral standards demanded by 
the ^oup. Discipline and expulsion of 
em ers for behavior deviations were 
Irequent. Melhodists were held together 
pnmaiy groups with intimate sharing 
meetings and 
pifrn.! practiced in reli- 

social and economic affairs. The 
congregations were gen- 

vrith membership 

v^th subdivisions into classes and bands 

oLl r?® relationships. These 

S a groups of laymen 

posed superim- 

sessed fn u**'* clerical group pos- 

specialize*! rninistry structured along 
■raS hierarchical liuea 

along sect-tvnfi°^*'°u laymen was 

of Preache7wMl’chure?f““?'!;™“ 
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laymen and clergymen. A generalized role 
of ctas 5 leader was difTcrcnliated among 
lay members. Ordained preachers gave 
full-time service to a circuit or a i 


lay members. Ordained prcacncrs 
full-time service to a circuit or a group 
of societies on an itinerating basis. Be- 
tween the visits of these trasclmg preach- 
ers local activities were carried on largely 
by lay leadership. The preachers were not 
required to pass educational standards tn 
the beginning but were constantly urged 
to read and sell books. There was great 
emphasis on “the call of the Holy Gbo*’ 
to preach,” but in addition, the candidate 
had to be voted into the conference ol 
preachers before receiving permission to 
preach. Thus, the basic charisma of the 
person had to be supplemented yea 
risma of the olTicc. 

3. In the area of usages, ritual and be- 
havior patlcrns. some of the 
sect-type characteristics were 
Personal behavior prcscnptions were 
handed down by Wesley 
in food, clothing, and shelter. Prohi 
against all recreational f 
holding, drlnhing. quarreling, “ 

vantage of a brother in economic alT^. 

Td sfon, «ere imposed. There were 
itive prescriptions for , j,, 

hard-working personal 8h^^ 
with emphasis upon mutual ai 
port. There was recommended a m 
liturgy for Sunday services j „ 

forms for such ceremonies as 
burial, baptism, Lur** ' j’ , ihe 
nation. These were modiheu It 
Church of England. P' Sv 
was rejected and the ritua American 
simplified before i„- 

Methodism. The '"Jl’ “ ^l,;ng services, 

rrLtlys'iSed fmm the Church Se,f7s2omin^ 'f 
''fSTtf materia, espeets.jf irbeSiVolo,.. t^so- 
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missionary and other connectional enter- 
prises. Preachers received a common in- 
come. which was hardly sufficient to meet 
actual expenses. There were emotional 
appeals for collections. The Church was 
from the beginning involved in the print- 
ing business. The local societies met in 
homes, brush arbors, simple chapels, and 
in the open fields. The chapels had little 
equipment and few comforts. There was 
decided opposition to rented pews, cush- 
ions. crosses, stained-glass windows and 
other so^allcd excesses characteristic of 
the church-type religious institution. In 
this area, the young religious body ap- 
proximated most closely the sect-type, yet 
it was through its involvement m the 
printing business and m other economic 
enterprises that rationalism entered ear- 
liest into the ordering of the bureaucratic 
structure of the religious institution. 

one hundred and fifty y«rs later bnth 
M«hodism and Amertcan So='"J 
ited charactcnstic! '^'‘'“"’8 81^ “ j' y ^ 

L till* mtIv days of the Republic- 

while Methodism ® jq mem- 

Ihousand ID population and 

bershtp. These 8 associated 

i„ church modifica- 

„i,h other -truntutal-funct 

tions in the Meth- 

odbrEp?copal"church.^a‘ ® 

awaT“'- 

toward the Unifica- 

j. During the deca gpis- 

tion a conception of 


ral theological interpr 

gion. with rationalized as 

dal gospel- Salvation was r 

«Eressive growth 'n S[ . Religious 


4. In its material ,he sect- 

/cople who 8-n f 'SX „ere chamc- » “ '"'smedt' 

r=:£J“b; I— dSe-aS financta. support 

SrthcrupprS'St-tiniepra--”- 
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of the work of the church. There was se- 
lective accommodation to the dominant 
folkways and mores of American society. 
There was acceptance of the basic societal 
values and participation in major social 
institutional activities. For example, in 
1936 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
identified itself with democracy as com- 
pletely as ever the Roman Catholic 
Church did with feudalism during the 
Medieval Period. It was in sect-type con- 
flict with specific activities, such as legal- 
ized liquor, drinking, and gambling. Nev- 
ertheless, its social ethics dealt directly 
with social problems and institution-ways, 
as well as with personal behavior pat- 
terns. There was a growing appreciation 
of the traditions of Christianity, especially 
the Protestant branch of it, and an in- 
creasing appeal to and use of the institu- 
tion-ways of all Christian bodies, for 
example, the hymnody. There was new 
concern with its own history and tradi- 
1!°?- ®®^°SicaUy, then. MethodUoi had 


members often were not personally ac- 
quainted. Specialized groups of members 
emphasized fellowship meetings to over- 
come this contractual type of inter-per- 
sonal relationships. A variety of spe- 
cialized boards, committees, and groups 
existed in the local church. These were 
related to an interlocking hierarchy of 
organizations above the local church 
level. A complex set of conferences and 
other administrative units formed a com- 
plex hierarchy in the church at large. 
Thus, in its groups and organizations, 
Methodism had moved from the relatively 
simple local societies and conference of 
preachers to a highly differentiated bu- 
reaucracy. 

In keeping with the differentiation in 
types of groups, specialized lay leader- 
ship roles emerged, such as Sunday School 
teachers, stewards, trustees, chairmen of 
TOinmittees, and secretaries. Many activi- 
ties of the church were carried on by this 


definitely moved toward the church-type lay leadership. Full-time or- 

although there were remnants of the sect- professionally trained minis- 

w seen in conflict patterns with cer- responsibility for the major func- 

T9tn lAiv........ — J_ ||On< ftf lK« nU.—.u -t.t_ 1 < 


tain folkways and mores. 

organiza- 

™mbership of MethodUm was 
spread geographically over the entiS 
United State., altho/gh it n.ade'„r S 
ton live percent of the total populatiOT 
^ere iva. little differentiation between 
member, and non-members. Methodist 
churchra were not persecuted by or with 

membership wa, drawn from all ctesS 

»frro„e“'’oirch'r^ 

S?ahhr“farbaptera'T.m,’f4'™^^^ 

tamed by attendance 

financial contributions or both nu<.* 

~ .ended r^e^rs^ 

ritics where 


---.-w.. lo becom 

and formal, especially in 


^ xui liiC lliajUi lUUW- 

lions of the church, although a local 
nnnisfry wk conlinued. The call to 
preach received less emphasis than edu- 
cational standards in determining status 
in annual conferences. The charisma of 
the person was thus weakened at the ex- 
pense of charisma of the ofBce, with em- 
phMis upon structuralization of clerical 
authon^ along traditional and legal-ra- 
tional lines. These specialized lay and 
aencal status-roles were structured in a 
TOmplex hierarchy of ofBces within the 
hureaueratio religious instituUon. 
nan;!". ““rl behavior 

of nrev’-r growing acceptance 

cietv with"® ?"■> of 50- 

hehavlnr o^oeptions in such personal 

against Stinking 

Snst to Molbodists and 
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criticism of gambling. Also, there was 
accommodation to divorce but prohibition 
against remarriage of divorced persons by 
Methodist clergy, except under certain 
circumstances. Generally, there was more 
attention to institution-ways than to per- 
sonal behavior patterns. There was in- 
creased formality in worship and preach- 
ing services with a hymnody representing 
all types of Christian music, including 
chants and anthems. There were much 
more elaborate forms for various r***J|* 
performances, although in some eases the 
meaning of the ceremonies had been 
changed in keeping with liberal theology. 
There was a large increase in the number 
of life situations for which ceremonials 
were prescribed. This was seen in the de- 
velopment of a Methodist Book of uor- 
rhip or "Prayer Book” and the increased 
emphasis in professional training ^ 
correct performance of worship and • 
emonials. It is obvious that m this area 
Methodism was becoming more increas- 
ingly church-type, although with a hold- 
over of certain sect-type „„ 

4. Just as in the beginning the poverty 
of Methodism mode it J" V! 

moteriolo,peels,soofleronehot.dr.^and 

fifty years, it was in this area that « tod 
achieved perhaps its most 
proximation of the .take 

institution. Methodism had a 8 ^ j 

in the economic life of Amenca w^th 

come, buildings, .yas derived 

billion dollar class. Its ‘ncome was der we 
rhroegh fairly sys.emato eontnbu.,0 ^ 
from members and homes 

There was support of “^n'^ospirals. 
for the ased, settlement . 
educational ‘"^‘'‘‘'‘“’"^’-meated this in- 
nomic rationalism P® . --jigr mclud- 
volvement in the econ local church 

ing financial plans f™"* “iatious. 

rhUh all S system- 

Ministers were better ana 

atically paid X tetead of mu'-' 
years eather. Also, ;„d.v,du3! eon- 

come arrangement , an ac- 

gtegahon paid us enterprise 

commodation to buildings were so 

economics. ^-1*“ , congregation could 

elaborate as a o attained ca- 

afford. In large cities. 


thcdral proportions, with adequate space 
for fellowship and educational activities 
and with elaborate furnishing and equip- 
ment. Increasing use of the cross, vest- 
ments, and other symbols of traditional 
Christianity moved Methodism toward 
the church-type. 

It is obvious from this brief summary 
of the data that Methodism was basically 
sect-type in 1780-1790 and that it had 
moved toward church-type characteristics 
by 1930-1940 Including the intermediate 
periods under analysis, a rough approxi- 
mation of this total movement is shoim 
in Figure 1. A warning should be made 
against mlcrpreting this figure in terms 
of a calibrated scale measuring quantified 
data. The level of typological 
used in the conceptual scheme of this 
study would obviously support only an 
Sretive judgment as to the extent o 
™vement along this continuum. Wal 
movcmeni a movement has 

!Sn“pllc= at” an accelerating rate, and 

the figure is w a further 

The conclusion j'igmus body 

that at any given per ,ibs drawn 

"f^rStiSaswas-ruein 
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1780-1790, the position on the contin- istics, agriculture and industry, state and 
uum would be near the sect-type end and government, and, in briefer fashion, with 
would reflect the relative dominance of other basic social institutions, such as the 
the sect-type over the church-t>’p® char- family, education, and recreation. Sum- 
acteristics, in the judgment of the inves- marizing the conclusions of this work, it 
tigator. Other positions along the line was found that the European settlement 
would reprwent the same process. of America did not approximate the folk 

A modification of this hypothesis is cultural level as closely as the earlier 
now possible. The Methodist Episcopal Mongolian settlement and that it had. 

^ dominance with an accelerated tempo, moved to- 

has 7" characteristics of the state civi- 

uSiu77f« 1”? 7 sectchurch con- lizational type, though stabilizing at the 
"here there is a mod- present at a point short of the totalitari- 

S-tyne XanerisL demanded by the extremes of the 

sra type charaaertstics. This movement eonstnicled Ivoe 

ram ^nd''mav“be"‘ext,eSed''. Possible to deal with the 
following the unification of '*'*®”‘^*^*'ptiships between religion and 

body with two other branches of M«h^ schema of this study. 

ismtoformTheMethodbt Chur^ Such questions To what extent are 
extent of the movement is limited how ‘yp« culture bound, 

ever, by the dUsenting tradWon aLdX "’=• ‘yPe-'W. tP 

emergence of the denomination-type of u i"!* 

religious body characteristic of tWs til- '"'errclationship. if any, be- 

dition in American society • een these two typologies: the one deal- 

A (AAncJ . / me Wllti _1 . ... 


uuon m American society. • . ° fypo’ogies: the one deal- 

A second major problem of the wi !!!? social change in general and the 

ology of religion has to do with the inter .• ^ncerned with religious institu- 

relationships between the changhsg p^- 'T' Would it bj possible to 

1 . 1 ,...-.'^”/''.'®'““* institutioni and'the ^ 'h® sect-type reli- 

ip a manner as to 


el,,.... • institutions and ( 

ctonges ,n society as a whole. This re- in such a manner as to 

deal” Uh adequate to “ P sub-unit of the 
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constmnrH “'t'Pi ^i’ange as societv°In!!’!J“'? divillaational type of 


constnicteH har u ^ ‘ social change as ''**iiiz^uonai type or 
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culture. Religion in folk societies tends 
to conform to and sanction prevailing 
folkways and mores which is a church* 
l^e adaptative trait. If, however, the 
term “folk" is used in Odum’s sense as 
representing a . universal, societal 
constant in a world of variables . . “ 

then the sect-type group possesses kinship 
with it when used to describe an ever- 
present and essential primaiy group as- 
pect of every religious institution. This 
scci-clcmcnt is present in the most elab- 
orate and complex church-type institu- 
tions. In Medieval Catholicism, for ex- 
ample, this sectness was expressed in 
monastic orders and societies sanctioned 
by the Church and often representing the 
dynamic, growing edge of it. Too, there 
were groups during this period which had 
revolted from the Church and maintained 
themselves as persecuted sects fermenting 
the Protestant Reformation and the dis- 
senting tradition. In a sense, then, sect- 
forces furnish the dynamic and sect-forms 
the structure for the “remnant" element 
in a decaying religion and the 
element in a growing religion. Although 
this statement should be considered in fte 
nature of a conclusion m need of furtter 
study it would, if conBrmed, lend toidm- 
lify this aspect of the “"-OT' 
folk element in society. It is “ 

these phenomena represent folk forces 
ot^mlng through religious institutions. 
ir ^his be true it would help 
the “cultural lag” between religious in- 
stitutions and other social 
deed, it would make possible a tenlative 
fumriiretation of the sec. » 
folk and thus generalize the theor 1 
Structure at this point. It would “'n 
confirm Odum’s use of religious phenom- 

e“: in his search for folk elements in so- 

ciety. 

1947). p. 13. 

mnuenfia. — n. may^^e 

idependent organization, m ^ existing organizauon. 

cisting organization or it y 


ilization a multi-group society with a 
causally structured culture exhibiting a 
wide range of alternative patterns. It may 
be concluded, then, that there is a rough 
"correlation" between the denomination- 
type of religious institution and the level 
of state civilization reached in the United 
States. Secondary and segmental interac- 
tion patterns structured in a bureaucracy 
tend to develop within the religious insti- 
tution as in other aspects of state civiliza- 
tion and accommodative relationships 
with other social Institutions are charac- 
teristic of this level of the church-type. 
This stage of American Society in its 
movement toward the characteristics of 
the slate civilization is oriented more to- 
ward the “secular” than the “sacred con- 
structed type in ideology and structure.** 
These “secular" characteristics arc natu- 
rally reflected in the religious institutions, 
especially those of the denomination-type. 
Liberalism in theology, economic ration- 
alism, legalistic bureaucracy, and seg- 
mented and secondary relationships arc 
examples of this tendency. These develop- 
ments arc subversive of the older and 
more "sacred" and sect-type institution- 
ways and have called up the “fundamcn* 
talistic" reaction to such "modernistic 
secularism. It is likely, however, that the 
extreme church-type religious instituiion 
would dictate a prescribed faith m much 
the same way that an extreme slate civ- 
ilization would be totalitarian m its sco^ 
and demands. Thus, there appeare o 
mutual tolerance and support m the level 
of state civilization reached . u 

and government and the leve o 
type reached by Methodism and o her 
dominantly denomination-type religious 
bodies in the United States. 

Yet the sect-type Jdk 

can only partially be identtfied wtlh folk 

t! Howard J “"^jJyjl/'tMay 

Societies,” Social Forces, 

1950). 361-76. 
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often been suggested that the organizational strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church lies in this ability to institutionaliK dissident movements as orders within 
the Church and in other ways. The stability of political parties in the United 
States undoubtedly rests largely on the fact that party composition and control 
constantly shift as various political movements gain ascendancy. The campaign 
manager for a victorious nominee becomes chairman of the national committee 
of the party, and the various local clubs set up to back a particular nominee turn 
into regular party clubs. The political party incorporates the movement with its 
channels of communication and influence, its leadership, its ritual, and its mem- 
bership. 

Occasionally such institutional absorption may be incomplete. The movement 
leaders may be accorded positions of power within the established organization 
but the movement channels of influence may not be included. The movement is 
then left outside of the institutional framework but leaderless 
Movement decline. Even with decline in many aspects, movements of any 
fot faitly long periods. Typically a movement that 
nertnlTf senous loss of program, power, or membership, passes through a 

Sut fnrtW s™ a ? / following which it may pemist 

Without further senous decline for an extended period ^ ^ 

fail^rForTnetZTeT “ alive in spite of apparent 

interest in maintaining ive^” within the movement have an 

Se. TTprSe mav "-f^ant as a source of income and 

degree to which the indivMnai h outside the movement, but to the 

isdependerupon fntm ‘^ ^is reference group, he 

The participation-^, Si™ror.^em^ P™ =a'f-*ateem. 

the chances of promotine its refnrm« bership perpetuate a movement after 
erable interest that sre^^ode 

tlon-graliacations it gives them rather tLZ ® for 'h® patticipa- 

Certainly many of tSse personZr r Z movement, 

adequately in I moveren'TZ Ls Z aZa T"’ 
than in one on the decline A determinant of success and prosperity 

ably the extent of invoWeml andT^^^ 

is quite segmental, leaving the individual members. Involvement that 

side the movement, keeps the member ilTi the world out- 

which outsiders apply ,oP,he moveZm XZ*'* °£ 

break with the movement requires readiustmpn’t is segmental a 

meats. However, the personWho is toZZo,“a life-arrange- 

,0 jom wath the in-group denial of S Znh isolation 

ody sTOal anchoring for an uneeZ ZZ ”“=•,>>= giving up his 

more, to a person who has acquired a positiorof^ makmg a change. Furthcr- 
m'n, “ "'W iresu-e S, movement, 

m Z sStmtv and im- "P -^ffl^mnt movel 

memtershrp groups are smaU and havZot ehanT.r'^ =* movement whose 
There ,s interpersonal security in such a ^ f°t some time 
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gcnlility, the newer movements may espouse more openly power tactics and their 
members be recarded as uncouth by members of the old group. 

As the interests of leaders and the im-olrements of mem^bers keep a ™ve"icnt 
in csistence, it must necessarily be shaped by these newly 
the criterion of success through promoting some value in the " 

longer relevant, other criteria of success must come to d™™ " ^ “^arne <>f 
Occasionally a movement will stabilize around a power ™ 

the crucial inHuence that any such small but <1^ 

in a balanced-power situation. . Aejevps a form that 

takes place as a participation-orientation. ™ ,1 at group of 

assures continuance of ‘fobirctives of the movement becomes 

adherents whose attention to the fortnal I ,,araination of the condition 
merely token. Sheldon L. ^ Xfats hTreormntation and also 

^LrouTTemir^r^fThe"";,- 

SlICLDON L. MtSStNOER f 

It is generally recognized that the organ- seems Movement has all 

ized arms of value^riented vamshed. To understand this seemm 

meats > may remain intaet lohE '^e bulj^^ „ “T .nd 

movements themselves have Id^l 6 -Townsend mission. This has been, 

impetus. While it is to be ,o be, not simply national P“; 

these strueturcs will adapt to their g nalional P ^ 

circumstanees, little attention os a mechanism f 

been given to cilher .°i,s L« or prevenms Ses born 

uet of this adaptation. P. ^ . c^se- The mission is a ,joued identi- 

a study of cerlain orsamzalion^j^nse T f S n aids m 

qucnccs of the decline o gcalion of „,„t's decline and 

Movement. understanding the m f"__ j^ucture. 

TIIC TOWNSEND MISSION iho nature of Its rcM = 

andtheendofrcceuitment T''°”'of the Townsend mission as 

While the otd age pension movement — guln.inued ident^eat.on of the 

w ne™.»Mn «' 0|^f,rTowmend Ptan,» maior sub- 

Sociological 1955). PP- 9 -\ 0 . First, me movements" is a 

clologlcal Review, 20 ^ ^ er read at the j.. Value-oriented social ° t,y i^alph 

t Revised version of Soclol^- suggested movements 

annual meeting of ^ Acknowledge Turner. It refers ,-„.ard rendering 

leal Society. SeP ember. 195 j„^j„ute ot “'J^^antally s ructo'-<= and of 

ment 13 grateful y f f .^^ersity of Callfoi- ^"^^hange in the "" njKitlon. ^ 

Industrial r.elatlons. assistance n force to the ^^idest 

nia, Berkeley, fot^ o^rch during the ea*^ * That version which c^ Old 

carrying out the p. Leonard Jaco ^Ucity may A >alIonal flan 

months of 1953; to Mr. suggestions re- P „^>oMng ^•«"’^;Towii«enJ. 

rr sUf SeS-r. -rn'r-anfS.^ w„vir, nuauM 
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ject of most Townsend pronouncements, 
has maintained features directly linking 
pensions to economic reconstruction. Its 
provision requiring that the pension be 
spent within thirty days is intended to 
provide jobs by keeping money in circu- 
lation. Its stipulation that prospective re- 
cipients must cease work to become eli- 
gible is designed to combat “technological 
unemployment.” 3 These are the key to 
Townsend claims that theirs is not “just 
another pension plan." Further, leaders 
justify changes in other features of the 
Plan as occasioned by the aim of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. For example, the 
famous "200 dollars a month,” from the 
first a legislative impediment, was for- 
mally discarded in all forms m 1943. In- 
fortnally it is still mentioned as “essential 
to the Plan” in the sense that at least this 
much is requisite to “keep the economy 
going. Other changeable features, justi- 
ned in all their forms as necessary to eco- 
nomic reconstruction, include the means 
<lesignatioQ of those to 
receive the pension. 

k aside from 

has continued to link the pension 
and depression issues. In 1936, a year 
after passage of national social security 
legislation, the Organiration changed iu 
L d™ 3evolying Pe' 'stm 

come since 1941 a verit^iS* ' 
of “signs" Dointinc* * Compendium 
nomic disaster Thr ° “"PC'^ding” eco- 
n and the posi-^rb^rVow 
continued to circ^ll^f». i ^°''^"*cndiies 
•heir 0,ga„S”^7* 

industrial prS™ 

In the Tmvnsend ArchUe, ^ Sound 
To"n..na Plan'j, . ”'*"1 Know rh, 


for the Nation . . . [and] make jobs for 
the jobless.” * 

V^ile such aims may again gain cur- 
rency, it is suggested that under the 
changed conditions following the end of 
the depression the Townsend mission was 
deprived of relevance. Continued identi- 
fication with this mission has constituted 
a serious block to Townsend membership 
maintenance and to the recruitment of 
new Townsendites. Combined with the 
short life-expectancies of old Townsend- 
ites, this has meant a rapid depletion of 
the Organization’s ranks (see Table 1).® 
In this situation, other “single-minded” 
old age groups, working to modify exist- 
ing state aid legislation, have developed to 
absorb the membership which might ear- 
lier have gone to the Townsendites. It is 
m this context that the Townsend Organ- 
ization has been transformed. 


ORGANIZATIONAL TKANSFORMATION 

The Tendency to Deflection. Townsend 


Townsend Plan, 

smlfen Townsend Press. n.d. 

TAwn«f age-sex composition of the 
nor available, It is 

the 1^1 of* 'vlth any accuracy 
that duo ♦ due to death and 

'^'•cpplng out. However, the 
In?i939 fii, "*®"^^ership declines follow- 
avaSow^.,®." ‘^Sures first became 

from drr. *calB that major losses came 
•S Abraham Holtaman. 

OW AS prof A Study In 

doctoral die PoIiUcs,” unpublished 

course, efflctlvo P*^blem is. of 

ered opinion of The consid- 

*>««» Is that renmlnln**^^ leaders and mem- 
“old-Umers .f Townsendites are all 

one hundred over 

-rttnr [ou„j Townsendites, the 

and met only one conjecture 

the Organization Joined 

•uch stmemra, <>' 

toTOIa Inatltme o ':®? ^''Kal„-, Call- 
■’« the major nid ' '"''’'are, since 

the Calltomi sS-, f' Tteasure-Eroup on 
naUon ot what S i,i additional Indl- 
[aeraltmenl. ot Townsend 

•y™ In lS53.Te,f;lfi"* 'MO.OOO .mem- 
aver belonsed to the Tow ” ■’“'1 

Won. (According to i .i "’end Organlza- 
Islered by the In.titnm";?"™''*'™ •H’"'"- 
tlana, Onlrerslty o, ' 
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leaders have attempted to cope with 
challenge to their social base. In the p 
ess, they have been constrained to direct 
action in uays deflecting the Organiza- 
tion from its central mission. 


an from its central mission. 

The first indication of this icndcni^ 
came in early 1940 when California 
Townsendites w — ' *" 
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justify the effort. We think we can enlist 
many to join our ranks as a result of this 
campaign." * 

In 1943. California Townsendites en- 
tered a full-blown campaign for state old 
age pensions.® The nature of this measure 
permitted it to be presented by both na- 
tional and state leaders as a "first step 
toward the national Townsend Plan. Thus, 
..kiiv. rtniv n state-wide proposal with a 


Townsendites were urged to aid m quau- Townsend Plan. Thi 

fying an initiative readjusting state aid owar ^ slale-widc proposal with a 
legislation." While the campaign was bnef ^ demand geared to existing state aid 
and the iniliatnc was not Iccblafion (60 dollars was asked), both 

event is noteworthy since before this time .pending” and “cease 

fpnftjres of the national Plan were 


Tablc 1 . National as-d Caufornia Tovvn- 
r^rcusE. 1936-1951 



ti'alional 

Member- 

ship 

Per 

Cent 

Drop 

California 

Member- 

ship 

Per 

Cent 

Drop 

1936 

1951 

2 , 250.000 

56.656 

97.5 

330,000 

6,839 

97.9 


• Sources: u & House 

bcrshlp ngurca tor 1936 ff®"? jn. 

of RcprcaentfltlNca. Select 
vctlBatlnB Old ABO “S,. 

purauanl to H. net. <«. ,,,5 

CooB.. !od (m. PP. 

(hereafter: Hearings! ^^*v«p^hin for 1951 

41-42, 20S. KotlOPiO „em- 

from Holtzman, loc, dt. rM*. 


41-42, 208.' NatloMl 'mem- 

from Holtzman. 1®®* -ned from rec- 

berehtp figure for 
ords tn the Townsend Archives. 

national leadeia had actively 
against any proposal at the 
Further, they had 

sociated themselves from j , |e,ei 

^r'no.?„:o.?LTrodi;-ret,uiremen,s. 


the "eompulsory spending ana cease 
work" features of the national Plan were 
intact. Further, .nd.genee ref 
were absent, meaning etrecuvely the end 
of;, state "aid" program and the msUtu- 
lion of "pensions" it the measure P“sed. 

The initiative was I, 

before Ihe voters in November 9«, 
tvas defeated by over a million vo» 

®\menlTadtd%“ lnd George 

fircomp“nrf-rhea.&.a„eeof.he 

Tnhn C Cuneo, National 
s Letter t'’®'”,i'rp.{Tfornlal, Townsend 
Representative [fc j ^ (hereafter: 

SJlonal the [Cali^r- 

SfS.rid;?s cTBoard, Mod.s.c Calt- 
'“Sie pfopolTisy PC rea^d in 

ClTornla. Sf 'Slt°at,.ra'.e'“> “S! 

Amendment® to C proposed Amend 

l’.V.,r£Sw;n.= «.tora..i Btat. 

then .pef eavred the campahm 


jutenants to we should 

alifornia leader said: Eve^t w 

1,0 qualify will to 

:cure enough publicity 

I piven In fun 


Lire enougn puE—— 

The teat ot the Pr“ 0 °^“ eii/.'cSiromla 

Townsend its major aim was 

tion. April 13. directed 

alock state For evidence that 

See Holtzman. oP- ^It- V- 6^'' 


;S"i-ndn,ea«=^»<h Pj j, .„d 

"T- KinfeS >»»? 1h. P'S 

Sacramento. C 

lice. 194«. P- 
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California aged. Aware of the challenge, 

the California leader proposed a new local ing a new localized proposal on the 
effort to national headquarters by saying: grounds that another defeat would do the 


National leaders at first opposed mak- 
ing a new localized proposal on the 


— givuiius luai uuuiii;;! ucicui vvuuiu uu iiiw 

[Even] Dr. Townsend [who is gener- Movement’s national position no good.*^ 
ally opposed to local efforts] has con- In August 1947, conceding to California’s 
sistently said that “\ye must put on an pressures, they suggested that campaign 
initiative m California . . . even if we u u u • j • » .t. 

know we will fa,l before we start " 

[This] for the reason that GM [George As late as October 1947, in the 

McLain] has announced that he, too, midst of elTorls to raise money in Cali- 
is going to sponsor a constitutional fomia for the promotion of the initiative, 
amendment proposing practically the national leaders carried out two mass 

sent" “ "T "'“‘*"8* m Ihe state to collect funds for 

sent ... [a local] program, it is only i t j ,• 

natural that a large number of our own headquarters over the unan- 

members will be inclined to support objections of the California 

him in his efforts. . . , Many people leader.** 

have lost hope and interest in any na- By June 1948 it was clear that Town- 
the nearTutme *3 ^ reality in sendites had not qualified their initiative, 

Rv nn f McLain had qualified his. State 

thc Lw measure ■" 

rrnS 'aTr-utSe^ bolt'd ^ 

Plan.” ** First, unlike the 1943-1944 oref m and tried to refocus 

posal, it was specifically drawn within the a«ention on national issues.** 

framework of existing state legislation for Passage of McLain’s constitutional 

old age assistance and indigence reouire- at the polls was quickly fol- 

menis were present.** Second, both the repeal. When the rfr 

all-important “compulsory spending” and mitiative qualified, California Town- 

cease work” provisions of the Plan were leaders faced a serious dilemma. 

propaganda could no . ^ support repeal, for the 

longer clairn that their measure would ef- f^y^ntages brought to the aged by Me- 

omic structure. raise m monthly grant, the end of ‘Tela- 

state Organizer. TNRp ‘ inc"To Robert C. Townsend, 

Townsend (son of Dr. F ^ ^ I***- to John C. Cuneo, 

de facto head of the Ortr-inf ** California State Organizer TNRP Inc 

'“.•.'i'- AU- ..Letter tr„„ ReieVt C. Townseud 
■loe ot a or, „er '"MU" 


't'o”a°a„o‘ere -“■"."ux- 

To"“r'’a'Su„'™,Tl It- 

tnc at Los AngoS M«t- 

27. 1917. p. 2. •’“‘y 26 to 

a lesson of the 1913 inj. ^ *trategLst» felt 
t-^ri that the to have 


...a, outie organizer. TN 
Ohio- August 14. 1947. 
tober the Oc 

vised membersToU ® tender ad- 

the OrEaniT^M ' . ® *noney for it outside 

leUn?^,"£“ CaUfornIa Club Bnl- 

1947. • t^bfornla: September 6, 

Uon^ls th?’caur in this connec- 

OMo. cSltomL!"™,” “"Helln. Mo- 


•» irsson or the 1943 -i<iii ^w. leii tion Is the r«»i» ‘x-ol m mis connec 

b^n that the closer to ^®*to. CSilRoraJ- ?*“ ^ 1 “’* Bnlletin, Mo 

the more chance of success. *Sl*tatlon. ately follotMng^nouSiin ‘"****®'31 

‘•A1.0UI this time. ToLv„-e_., . of the Inlttsuto the fallun 


i« .»■■■ of success. 

Phrml™ h». t^’"- ™. e»- 

l.'rl. In th« UII-ISIS S:' ”«'I»nnl 

principle.- '*** fondamen- 


of the lnmarive"t°e‘”‘^'‘V.°" the failure 
State leaders also i for the ballot, 

a "no” vo" on '"^‘'■®?tly recommended 
through an Issue-endor ,^^*^*'* Initiative 
they rvere memW of which 

California Loglsla’tivl® J'CHcr of the 

Francisco, California- « 

October 1948. " Probably sent 
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live's responsibility.” Nor could the)’ fight 
repeal, lest an issue now entirely identi- 
fied with Mcl-ain absorb all their mem- 
bership’s attention and funds. To meet 
the situation, California leaders tried to 
straddle the fence by proposing measures 
to the legislature to supplant McLain’s.** 

National leadership, on the other hand, 
insisted that the Townsend Organization 
stay clear of the battle, on the belated 
grounds that it was for national, not state, 
pensions. In July 1949, «ith a repeal 
measure on the ballot, the California 
leader wrote the following to national 
headquarters: 
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We [California leaders] thought that 
[some anti-repeal statement] was nec- 
essary as many of our members arc 
supporting McLain financially an - 
tending his meetings, to do what they 
can to hold the gains .‘hey have ^ 
ceived. . . . (Now, in view of your p<> 
sition] ... it seems all we *! 

drift; let McLain get the 
our members and let things 
course and keep, trying ^ 
lion of the Washington, D.C. work. 

As late as 1953. the crisis 
Too weak to promote state i^fi'^laoon di- 
rectly, state leadership fluctuate _ 

“preserving gains” made by ot er • P 
venting setbacks.” all within ‘he 
work of state aid legislation. 
attention on national issues, u ’ 
state leaders, the national _ |j’ 

is simply success. Late m 195 
fornia leader wrote: 

I realize .hat »= our 

that it was necessary to 

.. At least tW. f 

It is not clear “riven to state 

The California leader ^ statements 

his intentions by ‘the con . that nubllcs. It Is not a “““r - , , 

are uniting with rea amendment] . • • 

t„ repeal |lh« a™ o” 

THE TIIUTII IS ‘ ‘ ,t,ie to see that 

job doing everything P pRE- 

major Bams pniietln. 

aVED.” " ,arv 22. J949- 


“full program.” but if the Republicans 
will not now accept it “in full,” it seems 
to me that we should try to take the 
lead with a bill they will accept and get 
something during the next session. . _■ . 
I feel that if we don’t do something 
along this line, we can expect McLain 
to capitalize on the situation and we 
will lose more and more of our few 
supporters ** 

What we have seen here is a tendency 
to deflection from central aims on the 
part of Townsend leaders. At the national 
level this tendency has been largely 
cheeked ihrouEh a clearer appreciation of 
the “drift of things" by national leaders 
themselves. For this drift could only even- 
tuate in Ihe break-up of Ihe natioual Or- 
ganization. At the state level, leaders have 
tended to exchange identity for seciinty 
in their search for a viable tnissio". Bo. 
here, the pressure from national leader- 
ship, plus the successful capturing of vital 
issues by competing groups.” have served 
to hold state leaders within the Organiza- 
tion and 10 the Townsend mission 

Tilt Tendency to Salenmnship Loss 
of mass support has brought 
liLcial difficulty to ■>■= 

rrShaSSJ- 

■"aSi" '" fmm adVern^g i" 

JdtLal IPeekly,” early Townsend 

..Letter trom John C- Cunew Ser."c‘ 
State organizer. T^. • jiodesto. 

Townsend, Treasurer, TP I 

CaUtornla- Novemher ^ ISS. 

s*Thi3 should Organization 

Identllleatlon st the Townsend 

with Its r“°onstroctlon) by 

„,„=.ons tor eooaom.o re 


SERVED.” tntro-orcan 

Modesto, CaUtornla. Jannay^^^^ California 

22 Letter from pjan, Inc* 

State Organizer, Town ^ Townsend. 

after: Modesto, California: 

Treasurer, TP, , 

July 28, 1949, 


S''SSpe‘'tr».n...J tone and^ 

.H>ught Such escape j^.pg eonUnually 

S^lnd pT^Y^embejrs of_^^ 

5o!for source 

SjRrheV'lK'S'en.nts. 
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income came largely from the small con- its Plan unmcntioned. The most elaborate 
tributions of individual members. Prooa- niece vet orenared fl953> is simnlv titled 


.iiwwi.iw laie'-V 'O'- 

tributions of individual members. Propa 
ganda materials were sold in large quan- 
tities, and royalties accrued from such 
items as Townsend auto-stickers, buttons, 
and license-plate holders. It is to be noted 
that all of these devices assume commit- 
ment on the part of contributors to the 
Townsend Organization and its mission, 


piece yet prepared (1953) is simply titled 
“Vitamins and Minerals by Francis E. 
Townsend, M.D.” Its message is entirely 
one of “health” and "price.” Headquar- 
ters for the pills is identified as "Dr. 
Townsend's Vitamins and Minerals” 
rather than the earlier ‘Townsend Plan, 
Inc.” Besides this, national radio adver- 


wigduiiauuii ana iis mission. inc." Besides this, national radio adver- 
By 1939, however, members were be- lising has been considered, and discus- 
lE ureed to ourchase cnnsumnhtp tipm* «inn« nt .u;- i _i i 


ing urged to purchase consumable items 
bearing the Townsend name. This year 
saw a Townsend candy bar, then ‘Town- 
send Old Fashioned Horehound Drops.” 
In 1940, a Townsend coffee was an- 
nounced. A little later a ‘Townsend Club 
Toilet Soap” and a ‘Townsend Club 
Granulated Soap” appeared. In all of 


sions of this matter have placed promo- 
tion of the Plan aside. 

This type of money-raising activity is 
to be clearly differentiated from that of 
earlier days. Townsend leaders have come 
to purvey items whose purchase assumes 
no commitment to the Townsend mission, 
these especially, are amenable for 

!=S i “ir-Tund! ^ 1° others, once to be eeen as 

from royalty. The' change fram" awo'' without invoking 

stickers, etc., was small buf significant L- Organization and its 

came purchase of these new items did not , 

assume commitment to the Orsanlzaiinn .• • • V^^^^formation of leadership ac- 
or its Plan. Townsendites were urged to *‘'^*^*^ presentation of a pro- 
ask for these items at their usual shoo- purveying of products can be 

pmg places, thus, to encourage store own ^be present approach to recrult- 

them. The Organization had ^^52. discussing a 

)et to become a distributor itself tk:. Proposal 


vet t,V . ' '-'rsanization had 

)et to become a distributor itself This 
was to come,*’’ 

Beginning in ,943^ ^ 
f^s wa, ollcrcd ,a membem. Of S 
° r Vitamins and MineS- 

SMn became the major item 

bv*’l'9?i '' ' hrsdquanem 

by 1951 state ofiice, had become distribn: 

™ nm' werrsen- 


to offer a 50 per cent commis- 
sion to members who brought in new re- 
cruits, Dr. Townsend said: 

I have innumerable people in our 
*^“8bt to sell. Let’s 
P^n them into learning by making it 
"pessary to do so if they wish to re- 
main members of a club. After they 
I believe they 
do-with a fifty per 
cent bait as inducement.*® 

national 

todquaners dutnbntcd a “training man- 

S "■’““Wn •»= readership 


. of Ihe pins quality of thU "manual" 


ii, '’ser even seek active support a 

lent, Tpf Pres 


and „„ '-•car mat 

. on this twint Such re active support at 

crcrifkS. ;r d. , 

orte, mt]„ artvertLlng. n^r-paper Ury to John c C„e Atwood. Secre- 

* ^r^ntlon of thes« nr\y item. fomU- May 19 '13-“ " ^ Angeles. CalJ- 

n.d.The 

.r. c». ^cvj..m.t m' “mrt-?'r'>-,r4S 
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large. The issue has become simply sup* 
port in itself. Members are told: 

^!a^y big business organizations give 
their salesmen sales manuals written 
from long experience in the technique 
of winning friends to a product. We’ve 
done the same for you. . . . Whether 
you’re building a model boat or being 
a BUSY BEE, tools and technique are 
the secret of success.®^ 

How to extract the “cost" in manageable 
installments is outlined; little is said about 
the urgency or value of the mission at 
hand. The total Impression received is that 
the best salesman is he who receives 
money with the least pain to the customer. 
And this is no doubt correct. For Town- 
send leaders no longer seek "converts so 
much as “customers.” 

The Tendency to "Pure" Recreation. 
Membership activity at the level of the 
Clubs’* provides a final example of the 
transformation of the Townsend Organi- 
zation. „ 

Townsend Club “business meeting are 
remarkably similar in both form and con- 
tent. Similarity of form has f"' 

couraged by the various Townsend CluO 
Manuals, each containing a proccdura 
outline, plus local leadership 
in organizational ways. Whatever , 

is found in content is ^ m/-m- 

for by the make-up of the C u 
bership. Clubs with a 
of highly religious members 
“sings" for card playing. Aside from fo 
malUics, Club meetings are to d.s 

cussions of plans for social such 

as are discussed below. The usua 
is attended by less ‘han fifteen pc^. 
lasts a half an hour. js adjo^ 
But no one leaves. More like y 

"TUe'ciub., esmblUhed ^ 
tory of the for Townsend 

played an Important recruitment, 

leaders as nuclei Clubs In Call- 

and fund-raising. jeft In 1952- 

fornla In 1936. only In aV- 

They have shown a gg numbers, 

erage membership, as yearly 

since 1939 (the „ i„ 1939 there 

records are avalla e • «g,jfj,rnla C3ob, In 
were 91.3 members per Ca derived from 
1952, 45 0. Archive..) 

records in the Townsena 
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five or ten more people enter. Card tables 
arc set up, and what seems to the writer 
to be the “real" business of the evening 
begins: recreation. This latter may last 
for several hours.” 

This pattern may even be formalized. 
Examination of Club minutes often re- 
vealed that at some time in the past a 
motion had carried to limit the “business 
meeting" to an hour or less. Not all mem- 
bers agree that this is the proper order of 
things. Almost every Club has its vocal 
Townsendite." a member always ready to 
take the floor and present the Organiza- 
tional mission. Precisely toward these 
members such motions had been directed. 
The “vocal Townsendite," once perhaps 
a Club president, had become an outcast 
in his own Club If in any executive role, 
he can ordinarily be found on the mem- 
bership committce-a position nobody 
seemed to want, for obvious reasons And 
even here he may remain 
many members feel thal the membership 

^^mminees misrepresem Cln aj by 

"selling the Plan loo hard, 'f" P 
ing ils reahzalion as imminent ( even 

”°Not only are membership social aclm- 
lies boill right into C^b meetings, hot 

Ss-'^o" 

dwgned to attract non-members^ ttese 
Sv'ities would seem to furnish id oe_ 
casions for recruitment 
non of Townsend P'°P^„ ,hey did, 

-rno"rrr&,c-"^^^^ 

a related change m t become 

send social .e^'V't,")- J*" P Club 

from the viewpoint of to 

KAt one lareo ^“^etlon *^prorrs.' 

S=S^U'm.SeV”orrm.wn.»e 

Organise**®”’ 
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leaders purely fund-ratsing devices. In sustain them in their original form. But 
turn these activities have become, from organizations are not necessarily dissolved 
the view’point of non-member participants, by the abatement of the forces initially 
purely social. conjoining to produce them. They may 


purely social. conjoining to produce them. They may 

The “vocal Townsendite” may object gain a certain degree of autonomy from 
to this. In one Los Angeles Club a mem- their bases and continue to exist. We will 


to this. In one Los Angeles Club a mem- their bases and continue to exist. We will 
ber insisted that the Townsend National expect, however, that the abatement of 
Weekly be sold at social events and re- the particular constellation of social 
cruiting attempts made. This same mem- forces giving rise to the movement will 
ber, then Club president, was the occasion have important consequences for the re- 
of so much dissension in Club ranks that maining structure. The most general of 
he was not reelected — which is unusual these is, perhaps, increasing lack of pub- 
in Club histories. The next (and 1953) lie concern for the organizational mission, 
president, while mildly unhappy that This is reflected in the ending of public 
many who attend Club social functions discussion of the issues which the organi- 
dont know what we stand for,” seems zation represents or, perhaps better put, 
more distressed by any falling-off of at- with these issues in the frame of reference 
tendance at these affairs. Further, he re- that they are placed by organizational 
gards social groups (e.g.. public park representatives. Within the organization, 
dance clubs) ^ his “most serious com- the abatement of social forces spells drop- 
petmon, not the MeUm Organization. ping membership and, more serious in the 
lOTg ran, ihe end of effective recruitment. 
ie« oMh«. pins- Tte ob- This latter may be reinforced by the de- 

irraiM “ ''elopment of alternative organizational 

on a rompeting for the same poten- 

hand in The end of recruitment 

aSn k' “ ’’'“'“‘"S recre- “ ffmeUy transformed into financial dif- 

auon. AOO to this buSiriMC Inral T..,..,- ficultv . -. 


St^”" “ '““' Town: fi™V.~TW;;:e7h;'mgaZ,rorhrb^en 

send leaden, apply themselver. g^red to finaneial suppoThon. iu ow" 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS' adherents, this last consequence will be 

THE FROCESS AND PRODUCT OP especially ciucial. 

adaptation TO DECLINE Tbe organized arms of declining social 

In the ascendant phases vh. ■ . ™°''ement5 will tend to adapt to these 
ferees press for SSSri^u " ?,°"‘>i>”ns in eharaeteristic ways, 
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i&suc-sclcction uill tend to mo\c outside 
the organization, to alternative leader- 
ships who highlight the growing irrele- 
vance to most of the traditional central 
mission. Presumably, a new mission may 
be found.’* ^\^lcrc this is not the ease, 
leaders svill be forced to search out new 
means of financing as the traditional mode 

s*ThIs acems unlikely. It would seem to 
Invoho, as a minimum, n shift In the or- 
panlratlon's core membt'rshin. hlRhty Wen- 
llfletl with the central mission, as well ns 
a shift In perspective that most leaderships 
seem unible to make. Further, the Idenll- 
flcatlon of the orp'inlsation with Its tradl- 
tlon.al mission by prospective members Is 
almost assured by the actions of alternative 
Ic.adcrs compotlnn for this s-ame socLnl base. 


of appeal and reap falls on fewer and 
deafer ears. In this process, members, and 
especially potential members, will cease 
to be regarded as “converts” and will 
come to be seen as “customers.” Finally, 
membership activities, initiated in a con- 
text of declining public interest to support 
a faltering organization, will work to turn 
what were once the incidental rewards of 
participation into its only meaning. This 
last, by altering the basis for whatever re- 
cruitment may take place, would seem to 
insure that the organization, if it contin- 
ues to exist, will be changed from a value- 
implementing agency to a recreation fa- 
cility. In sum, the organizational character 
will stand transformed. 


ConssrvatiMtion. Well before a value-oriented “'“’’'a Tthe 

izalion or decline, Ihe relation bemcen the movements values ‘tose t 
society at large has an cfTecl on the course of the movement. " 
on some or many current conditions, any movement itself an ^ j 

vailing societal wlues. No matter how sweeping may so- 

soeictal values, it necessarily sanctions its demand for tno i .nnservatiz- 
cietal values by reference to others. All movements, theref , 
ing link to conventional values. , ■ .nnUitlmw Either nre- 

In this sense movements develop out of two kind ,,„„Min.tion with one 

vailing circumstances and the value structure are brought into the 

another, or potential conllicts among '’alues in t y ^ ^ emphasis 

open. In either instance the demand of the 

m values, increasing the ™ , example^ advances the value of 

A movement for Fair En.P'oyn-=nl ^ti« • mterference in 

equal opportunity at the c.xpense of the va 

running one’s ow-n business, . effect on the pro- 

The conservatizing linkage to . change Every culture includes 

gram that is advocated for ‘ problems. Since few viUues 

a set of folk-prescriptions for dealing wi ^ problems arising 

elicit complete conformity, society mus .jj jjjgjuje prescriptions covering 

from minor value-failures. Hence e^h are pajia- 

almost any kind of value-failure. The^ Quarantine disorders to prevent their 
tives that keep problems under contr , ^ palliatives depend, for 

spread, or conceal instances of nroblems are of but limited incidence 

their effectiveness, upon the fact t a P society is such as to keep e 

in the society, and that the normal operat on rhey are relative^ 

problems at a minimum. They ‘^®P® ^ undoubtedly is of some value ^ 

seldom used. For example, ‘'"P"*'”I^rat?ons of society promote law-abiding 
trolling crime so long as the of the population are ever 

behavior most of the time and only a sma. 

imprisoned. program that consists of ma mg 

Most social movements advocate a p g 
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extensive and vigorous use of the folk-prescriptions for dealing with a given 
problem. Most popular movements for the reduction of crime, for example, ad- 
vocate better law enforcement, improved crime detection, and stiffer penalties. 
Movements may also call for extension of the folk-prescriptions into new areas 
of application. Thus the standard means of controlling crime are advocated for 
dealing with heretical or unpatriotic thinking, the weakening of traditional morals, 
or racial discrimination. 

Movements of this sort may work when an aroused public can make impor- 
tant contributions to the problem’s solution. But when the problem in question 
IS being created in the normal operation of the society so that more fundamental 
such movements may actually resist change. They may 
wmv ™‘* potemial reform activity into ineffectual 

some of thp reckoning by controlling or concealing 

unrealized linw" “ touching underlying conditions. Because of their 

S Sran folk-prescriptions, they may help to 

Savh ™S«ard deluding change. Kingsley 

conservatltionthro.mh hygiene movement at one time illustrated this 

with a problem that ha^acqlS n^torms 

mental hygiene we should not overSThTf T'll!'" I movement such M 
ject to constant influence fmm movement itself is sub- 

is not infrequent; A movement ®^'’’°^®ments, A pattern such as the following 
gains ascendance and partial in.tit.*?'" v® .“1’°'’ Iraditional folk-prescriptions 
it acquires a privileged position h»n .'“'ion- Among competing movements 
makes it respectable and restriction to folk-prescriptions 

of its key position, the movemenf Persons of established prestige. Because 
movements concerned with thp cam focal point of efforts by other 

control, or by the influence of coniTn. “infiltration.” by attempted 

posals are more radical graduallv discussion, the movements whose pro- 

e key movement is won over its est Program of the key movement. As 

rnnM of the more rascal respectability enables it to promote 

'in PC °f^ii directly upon the pct^^r much more effectively than they 

?he sIp ^r^rvative rvemem organizations of society. Thus, 

. ffi^t a counter-movemenL h ^ vehicle for change in 

’tes the pVinr, — _ y successive strategic revisions of 

naltv nnn.-... 


gram, actually promotes the cW 

Revolution, The revoluUofa^®'' “ '’®*% “PPOses. 

re fo 

pointed out earM™\‘° vS th‘* repudiates, or is forced 

the dem-o or 'Ll*^ ™''". the dew,, ^^tabbshed order. As we have 


thT degr;roTS''°r"' foe -foMshed or. 

conservative movemlt*^^' " '“‘"'enient “"I' 

ramifleations. Or what ® "’'’•'on a so nppnren'ly 

to alter nothing but tL to be a demand r '^ ehanges with extensive 

It has even been argued th','®?"' or the “^1'"' "Ganges may turn out 
of the process of •Cccsstul‘^° '"''I' "etures o'. established positions. 

•Kinovi™ T, . ' revolt nndcict .fo ™fo‘‘°“ty ™°''‘=reent and 


*«^voit Unripe. . ‘•'''wiuiiunary movemeni diiw 

^ program of change so that no 

the Class Structure.” Psychlatir, 1 (1938). 
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^ Iv r-neclcd Without endorsing the contention in so 

thoroughgoing change can be cnee . ^^Ih^ inguenccs in this direction. 

strong a form, we can, ’ revolutionary movement is denied “ 

Because it is not respectable, ^ ..Hherents for appealing to a public, for 
the conventional techniques lor as ue have suggested ear- 

gaining the support of key m the use of more blatant power 

her, the revolutionary ™ „hich such techniques ate used, the 

techniques. But the greater the *grcc • , „i,i be compromised in 

more diance is there that the values of the mme^ of 

the process. A o 

minorities, for example, may be <<>'“ • minority members 

protest and to disregard the stated desire „quired to eliminate inequal^. 

S:mXrm"VylV;ir^m "n ""o^r" 

the interests of the minority may be serv ionary 

movement. . .hmueh the legitimate structure, desired 

Denied access to .VbiiVhVts own government to bring b 

movement must eventually revolutionaiy usually acco p actually 

reforms. Movement that ‘'fX , sere “se legitimate Or d they a^ 

reforms by influencing thos qjsj authority "’'““Sh em f .i,in,acy of the 
take power themselves, they e«ro on the legn r 

the “VuccesstuV ‘eo"umeinrpco?"'^ “LV'ets Wh?X «voIu. 

existing order and of cnc as obstacles to .P'°® ^rs the new prob- 
order themselves have ” the existing order, yhere is 

lionary movement has o jegiiimacy of an economic structure and 

lem of restoring resjKct fo the leg _ ,he under ymg^ only mus 


VionaVmivement has ovoremne ‘"--'ol an order-the rue.^.^^ 

lem of restoring respect to ‘^‘siaee'the “"d^'!'“SS„ Not only must 
considerable urgency in ^ disrupted i oter-revolution or further 

communications system 'f “ut attempts at counter r«o eireamsuuices 

these functions be restored ^uickV whic^he revolutiona^ 

— ri «*. » " ‘I 

forms may also be stifl g to have g exclusive concern 

popular support support will ^°^jf'^^ovement may shift uivities 

Ind the loss cl popatoq^ control of ^^05 the human msens';^ 
retention of PO"^or- I" ^ q, fl,e m^ent, ’"t Practical dit- 

have the skiUs n!OSt populace. Once p„rthermore, rbe P^rh,,icved 

necessary to *"hi"®again have ”00^^“= support for re o 

istering reforms r 
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cause the reformers to think in terms of an ever longer time span for successful 

'“'^'one oUhe striking features of this period of consolidation of power is internal 
dissension within the victorious movement. Internal dissension which is minor 
in a movement not yet in power becomes serious when the movement acquires 
power In the precarious state of initial control, any internal dissent makes tne 
movement vulnerable to attack, and suggests the possibility of defection to one 
of the competing groups or to the counter-revolution. Consequently, more severe 
efforts are likely to be made within the movement to suppress dissenting elements. 
The more repressive policy toward internal disagreement in turn breeds fear and 
mutual suspicion among the movement leadership. ^ 

The power-consolidation period is one that introduces new points of dis- 
agreement within the movement. Persons who have agreed on the broad outlines 
of movement objectives disagree on the immediate techniques of implementation. 
Especially crucial as a source of dissension are likely to be the compromises of 
program that are made in the establishment of control. Sincere disagreements 
on the extent of compromise necessary become the points of violent personal 
antagonism. And finally, now that the movement has recognized prestige and 
effective power to bestow on individuals, personal rivalries are likely to come 
to a head. 

These problems of consolidating power over the society and of suppressing 
internal dissension give rise to a period known dramatically as the “reign of ter- 
ror.” The bloodshed of these periods has been extensively depicted in the popular 
accounts of the French and Russian revolutions. Likewise, the succession of 
leaders, each deposed and guillotined, is a well-known feature of the French 
Revolution. 


Recent discussions place less emphasis on the outcome of the struggle of any 
particular movement for revolution and relate the ultimate outcome of revolu- 
tionary transformations to shifts in the class system. One aspect of social change 
is the shifting concentration of society’s wealth and informal power among the 
classes. While these shifts are taking place, legitimate power resists change, so 
that there develops a discrepancy between formalized power and the functioning 
of the social and economic order. Ultimately, revolution may be the means 
whereby the artificially maintained formal authority is deposed and the class that 
economic and social conditions have made ascendant acquires formal control 
commensurate with its functioning ascendancy. Thus the end-result of a revolu- 
tionary movement will depend upon (he degree to which the changes it demands 
serve to bring the formal prestige and power structure into closer coordination 
with actual societal functioning. 

Two points deserve emphasis in relation to the foregoing statement. First, rev- 
olutions are not engineered by the depressed classes. Revolutions may gain in 
numerical strength and in extreme forms of collective behavior from such groups, 
but the successful movemeirl brings to control those whose power has already 
been growing in the society. And second, the revolution must be examined as a 
shift in power. The values promoted ia the revolution relate to the outlook of 
the class whose ascendancy is taking place. 

The latter observation calls our attention to a formula concerning the effec- 
tiveness of revolution which stresses the convergence of value-change and power- 
shift. Robert Bmkiey illustrates such a formula, referring to revolutions at widely 
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dispersed times and places. The ^nctM oFvalue^thange and 

ness of rctoiTOS instituted by any movement. 

an anatomy of revolution 

Robert C. Binkley 
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king had fallen heir to the relics of a 
Roman administrative apparatus which 
he did not understand, and made an alli- 
ance with the Church, which se^ed him 
as a broker in his relations with God, 
demons, and people. 

^Vhethe^ because of the absence of an 
adequate political training, or because 
the decline of the cities rendered govern- 
ment of the Roman type impossible, it 
came about that the Frankish Wngs could 
no longer protect life and property in 
their realm. Then there developed, partly 
out of the old Frankish institution of 
mainfcotir, or sworn companionship, and 
partly out of the relics of Roman land- 
holding institutions, a system that came 
to constitute a secondary government par- 
allel to the Frankish state. This extensive 
mainbour system bore a certain resem- 
blance to the structures of modern racket- 
eering or machine politics. The little man 
who needed protection would get it by 
becoming the pledged follower of a mag- 
nate who would accept him. He might 
surrender his land to the leader, receiving 
it back on dependent terms corresponding 
to his pledged allegiance. The protector 
could procure from the king a royal letter 
of immunity exempting him from royal 
jurisdiction. 

The system lent itself like the corporate 
organization of modern business to the 
creation of widely ramified mergers. The 
family that succeeded in becoming the 
head of the most extensive combination 
of all — a kind of consolidated land trust 
incorporating all the chief magnates of 
the kingdom with their followings — was 
the family of Pepin of Heristal, whose 
family fortune had been built up by mar- 
riage and by graft in the service of the 
king. His place was analogous to that 
which might have come to the House of 
Morgan if the elder Morgan had been 
able to carry out the plans of trust for- 
mation attributed to him, while adding 
the resources of a political boss and gang- 
ster chief to his repertory. 

From such a strong position, the Mayor 
of the Palace was naturally tempted to 
strike for the crown. One of them tried 
it, but failed because the superstitious rev- 
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erence of the Franks for the Merovingian 
line made it seem to them impossible that 
a member of another family could occupy 
the throne. Seven hundred years before 
this time the keen Roman observer, Tac- 
itus, had noted that the Germanic tribal 
kings were always chosen from the blood 
royal. A king of the authentic blood 
seemed a necessity, if for no other reason 
than for the sake of the calendar, in order 
that the year might be dated correctly 
from his reign. This reverence for past 
traditions was good enough in ordinary 
times, but in 732 came a crisis in the 
kingdom — the Moorish invasion. 

In the presence of this crisis the Frank- 
ish king was unable to raise an army, but 
Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace, 
called upon all his sworn followers, then 
seized the church lands and gave them out 
to bring still more followers to his stand- 
ard. With this army he beat off the Moors 
in the Battle of Tours. Thereafter it was 
evident that the sworn following of the 
Mayor of the Palace was a more effec- 
tive organization than the traditional gov- 
ernment of the king. But it W’as still 
necessary to overcome the resistance of 
tradition to a formal change. This was 
accomplished by using the authority of 
the Church against the vestiges of tribal 
legitimacy. The Pope authorized Pepin 
the Short, son of Charles Martel, to as- 
sume the tribal crown. 

There was no shifting of power. The 
same men, the same families, continued 
to do the same things in the same w'ay, 
but the two kinds of government were 
combined as one. Charlemagne ruled not 
only as King of ihe Franks but also as 
the head of a great body of sworn follow- 
ers who had taken his pledge. 

Modem man also lives under two re- 
gimes, to one of which he renders pa- 
triotism and loyalty, while to the other he 
looks for his livelihood. It has often been 
suggested that the business organization 
of modem society is becoming more im- 
portant than Its political organization, and 
that the leaders of business are more pow- 
erful than political leaders. Such sugges- 
tions encounter resistance in the tradition 
of popular sovereignty, which rejects Big 
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Business dic.a,orship in povern^cn, as nn 

evil. Perhaps this traditional otidadc ' he “ „ho svere 

the feeling of the FranU for '.h'"' ' ' committed to hereditary loyalty to his 

family, might have weakened in lime of _ strategic points 
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family, might havc wcakcneu - 

crisis, and the public might cvcn have al- 
lovicd itself to be sacrificed to business 
leadership as the Frankish ehurehB and 
monasteries were sacriliced when Charles 
Martel seized their lands. But the Amer- 
ican magnates did not go out to me 
crisis, nor win their Battle of Touts. 
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and government legitimated under 
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plicit obedience of the retainer to his 
lord, the pragmatists taught that action 
should be governed by circumstances. 

The gesture that illustrated the meaning 
of the teaching of the new school was 
the act of an official who opened the gran- 
aries without proper authority on the 
ground that the people were hungry. The 
doctrine seemed as dangerous to a feudal 
Japan as communism seems to modern 
Japan. These ferments were at work, 
wholly unconnected with outside influ- 
ences. 

When Commodore Perry arrived, he 
completed the destruction of the equilib- 
rium of the regime, for his treaty, signed 
by the Shogun, ended the three-centuries 
policy of isolation. This gave the heredi- 
tary hostile clans an issue to be used 
against the Shogunate. They contended 
that the treaty was invalid because a de- 
cision of such importance would requite 
the ratification of the Emperor. The doc- 
trine of the historical school provided 
ammunition for these Imperial legitimists. 
Their samurai, rallying to the slogan 
“honor the Emperor, expel the barbar- 
ian, " attacked foreigners in the streets. 

European states in the nineteenth cen- 
tury did not tolerate such treatment of 
their nationals; the British government 
sent a fleet to punish the clan of Satsuma 
whose samurai had attacked an English- 
man, Richardson, on the highway. Thus 
internal dissension threatened to cause 
foreign conquest. 

The Emperor saved the situation by 
ratifying the treaties that the Shogun 
had signed, and then a new Shogun, com- 
ing into office in 1866, resigned his pow- 
ers into the Emperor’s hands. That was a 
year of marvels', for when the Shogun re- 
signed his powers he was followed by all 
the great Daimyo, who surrendered Iheir 
powers as well. In a great burst of gen- 
erosity and patriotism the whole people 
rallied around the Imperial throne. 

The young Emperor, ably advised by a 
brain trust of samurai, reorganized Japan 
as a modem stale with a centralized ad- 
ministration. Many of those who had sur- 
rendered feudal powers received back 
new authority as officials of the Imperial 
bureaucracy. Those of the samurai who 
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had been administrators in feudal Japan 
became the prefects and subprcfccts of 
the new regime; the others were “liqui- 
dated” as a class. 

It seemed in the spring of 1933 that 
the Shogunate of American business was 
almost ready to end dual government, 
and the Daimyo of finance and industry 
were prepared to surrender their powers 
into the hands of an Emperor^ — especially 
if they were pretty sure to receive them 
back and become prefects of their eco- 
nomic provinces. But that period of gen- 
erous gestures seems to be ending, so that 
another possibility opens. It may come 
about that business and government may 
come into chronic opposition to each 
other, like Empire and Papacy, State and 
Church, in mediaeval Europe. 

ni 

The conflict of Empire and Papacy 
grew out of that eleventh-century revo- 
lution known as the struggle over investi- 
ture. The situation of that time was one 
that might have been described as “too 
much Church in feudalism” by one party, 
and by the other as “too much feudalism 
in the Church.” In fact, Church and feu- 
dal society were interlocked like business 
and government today. 

The bishops in some places, especially 
in the German kingdom, had worked with 
the kings, and the kings had helped to 
build up the bishops as a counterweight 
to the great dukes and margraves. The 
oath of fealty and the ceremony of in- 
vestiture were the cement of the whole 
system — like credit and contract in our 
modem society. 

Church office under these circum- 
stances, so closely tied up with feudal 
government, tended to become a kind of 
property, just as the management and 
directorship of a modern corporation 
tends to become a kind of property. The 
Church had its recognized functions in 
the society of the time, as business has its 
recognized functions today. It appeared 
that this feudalizing of the Church in- 
terfered with the function of the Church 
as the religious organ of society. The 
Archbishop of Narbonne, for instance. 
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simply bought his olhcc ami then cs- 

ploltcd It for all he could make, selling 
bishoprics right and left and even seizing 
the Church plate. He cleaned out his 
Archdiocese as a crooked management 
cleans out a corporation. Then he was 
ready to buy another church office and 
start again. . 

Such scandals as this constituted the 
grievance that led to a reform movement. 

The reform program was drawn from the 
traditions of the Church, nourished in 
the monasteries, and propa^sa'cd with 
evangelical zeal throughout Christendom 
at the time of the crisis. The PtoPtipm- 
dists of reform, knowing the psychologi- 
cal value of simplicity in a proEtP”;; 
three main points and stuck to them^ 
there must be no more buying and selling 
of Church office, no more marriage of 
the clergy (so that office would not be 
inherited) and no more investiture 
Church office by other than 
These articles of the reform 
to elaborations of the 
supremacy over Christcndo . . j 

the doctrinal ferment in the midst ot 
which Pope Gregory VI rmlroaded^Jh;_ 
reform program through a 

"‘'The reform decrees 
to vested interests every • 

meant that the Church 
out from its feudal Amer- 

its property with it. ^ provid- 

ican Congress should p . corpo- 
ing that the managers o jg^jg^ated by 

rations should no j of di- 

the stockholders pointed by the 

rectors, but should be app of 

government, or as jo ap- 

business should be given the ngn 
point all public office h Emperor- 

Henry IV, German K-tnS such 

elect, whose predeces building up 

heavy grants of P^oPf^sisted the step 
the German b'shop • . of his 

that seemed possessions. To 

control over his vse 

break his resi^anee l^f i„ thej^- 
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oath of fealty, thus dissolving the cement 
of German political society. 

The conflict that followed was never 
brought to a clear-cut decision. It lasted 
until both these great all-embracing au- 
thorities in Europe. Papacy and Empire, 
had dragged each other diawn, depriving 
Europe of that unitary political structure 
which the League of Nations has not 
been able to restore, and leaving Christen- 
dom a prey to the tragic consequence of 
unrestrained nationalism. 

If business and government should 
come to be set against each other in 
chronic conflict, each using its ultimate 
weapons, such as sabotage and exproprt- 
ation, which of the two insinulions would 
prevail, or would they destroy each other. 
IV 
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will be made on all sides, in an atmo^ 
phere of highest optimism. The good will 
that marked the first few months of 
Roosevelt’s administration was more 
than the normal honeymoon period of an 
incoming president', it was more like the 
spirit in which the representatives of the 
French nobility renounced the feudal 
rights of their class on the night of Au- 
gust 4lh, 1789; it was more nearly com- 
parable to the fervor with which the Jap- 
anese feudality surrendered their powers 
to the Emperor, or the joyous coopera- 
tion of classes in Petrograd in the hope- 
ful spring of 1917. This spirit seems to 
be a psychological opiate that anaesthe- 
tizes a social parturition. When the effects 
have passed away, it will be seen that 
some new doctrines or catchwords from 
among those that were in the air before 
the crisis have assumed the character of 
obvious truths, while some of the older 
truths appear hopelessly discredited and 
out of date. A grievance, a ferment of 
doctrines, a crisis, and a moment of gen- 
erous co-operation — and after that — what 
next? 

In observing the course of a revolution 
the next thing to watch for is the vesting 
of new interests. In France the peasants 
get their land, the speculators and other 
middie-class owners buy into the seques- 
tered estates of nobility and church. It 
will not be easy to displace them. In Rus- 
sia the peasant seizes the adjacent lands 
of the proprietor; the proprietor can never 
come back. The subordinate group lead- 
ers of the modern Fascist type of party 
install themselves in their bailiwicks as 
little dictators, maintaining their dictator- 
ships by fostering the cult of the Dictator. 
It will not be easy to squeeze them from 
their places. What new interests are be- 
coming vested under the New Deal? 

Throughout the country union labor is 
demanding seniority rights, which have 
the effect of transforming a job into a 
kind of personal property like the French 
peasant’s farm. On one railroad an em- 
ployee even now is granted the right to 
trade jobs with an employee of the same 
class in another city, provided each lakes 
the other’s seniority rating. Since there is 


nothing to prevent money payments in 
connection with such an exchange, sen- 
iority becomes a kind of property, con- 
vertible like other property into money. 

Business under the N.R.A. is act^uiring 
a valuable right to exclude or limit com- 
petition. 1-ct there be no doubt of the 
property value of this right. It was sought 
by many kinds of business before the 
N.R.A. at the risk of cosily violations of 
law — cither of anti-trust laws, in the case 
of big business, or of the common crim- 
inal law, in the case of racketcered small 
business. Another illustration of the prop- 
erty character of these rights to limit 
competition comes from the history of 
the decline of the guilds. In some coun- 
tries, such as Prussia, the possessors of 
guild rights were compensated with a 
money payment when their business^ 
were opened to free competition. Such is 
the quality of the vested interest that the 
business man may secure under the New 
Deal. 

The third and most conspicuous type 
of vested interest is that of the unem- 
ployed relief client in a system of relief 
or made work. When the Civil Works 
Administration was rapidly demobilized 
in the Spring it was evident that a prop- 
erty conception of the right of an unem- 
ployed man to a C.W.A. job was rapidly 
forming. If the right to a job, as a vested 
interest of the working class, is guaran- 
teed by the goveinTnent, much of the en- 
suing course of development of the New 
Deal is thereby determined. 

The extent of these new vested inter- 
ests, of employees, employers, and unem- 
ployed, is the measure of the revolution- 
ary quality of the New Deal. If the class 
that has the most valuable of these new 
rights turns out to be the same class that 
had the best position under the old deal, 
it will mean that the Roosevelt revolu- 
tion, like the Carolingian revolution of 
the eighth century, is not displacing one 
class with another, but only changing the 
forms by which power is exercised. 

If no new vested interests appear, then 
H is certain that there is no comprehen- 
sive and permanent institutional change. 
The great upheaval of the spirit that ac- 
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complied America’s entry into the WorU 
War could collapse like a bubble artd 
leave nothing behind it, because there 
were no vested interests tied up wtth rt. 

No one was committed by a situatron 
into which he had been placed by Wtl- 
sonian idealism to fight tooth and narl for 
the Wilsonian program. The prohibition 
system was transitory’ for the same rea- 
son. It created no vested interest of any 
social importance or decisive polity' 
power. The forces maintaining prohibition 
at the end were of the same kind « 'hose 
which had brought in the system m the 
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beginning, namely a group of people 
entertained prohibitionist sentiments. The 
bootleggers and snoopers were the only 
croups whose living depended on the con- 
tinuance of prohibition, and it proved 
easy to push them aside. 

The New Deal cannot live permanently 
on favorable sentiments and opinions. 
Unless it creates powerful vested interests 
committed to its maintenance, or legiti- 
mates the powers of some existing in er- 
«?rit still be in 1937 what the Wilso- 

S crusade Stas in 1920, It will prove 

that It was not a revolution at all. 
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describe the effect of collective behavior on society. While the entire subject mat- 
ter of collective behavior is deficient in precise empirical demonstration, the 
analysis of the long-term effects of collective behavior lacks even more. Our 
discussion can be regarded as little more than a scries of considered speculations, 
in which we present those conclusions that can find some justification in theory 
or considerable circumstantial evidence, and that appear to be worthy of fur- 
ther study and effort at empirical test. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


effect M ^ concerning whether collective behavior has any real 

evems that are "■ "-erely the impotent shadow of 

reSstence are sh^H ^ ^‘“dpoint change and 

die dedstons o by h.stoncal canses which make themselves felt through 
mereirr nulSr Collective behavior is then 

™th^dSsfo7pmt: ->■“ have no real part 

■nils viewpoint does not eliminate collective behavior altogether as a factor in 
social change or persistence, but it does reduce it tc • “‘'“Seincr as a lactor in 
which may hamper the orderly ptoces^, erd, >nconscquenttal by-product 
does not alter the major processes oTchLcl a a®'’ ' collective behavior 

of organization or dtsmganizadon in the so?’ t ' ™?>cr‘ally affect the state 
sort of collective mental illness which idned behavior becomes a 

society. Both change and Ste„i w l7o-" the organized processes of the 

the incidence of collective behavior can be rSed*^* ' « 
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Instead, collective behavior is attributed toToml PP^Pho" c change, 

standing of the normal operations of sodetv ^ ^ PPPP’®" “"her- 

people themselves. Different writer: hn ^ mental aberration of the 

recting this destructive ^dd^^ofelaCvL ^P' pp^' 

culture IS a thin veneer that keens under ? i f ^ p contended that 
that find destructive release in collective hot, " Primordial savage impulses 
ing phenomena of collective behavior thinkers the damag- 

the masses by centralized auttrit; i e 07" T ‘^p ‘’"p'P'”p 

Martin, the false thinking that creates e?i^' P^'P'' "'"ters, such as E. D. 

through education or mass psychotherapy pp“''p behavior can be corrected 
At the other extreme much oractiral^ooi;.- , ,. 

that social change originates in collective td? Pohey rests on the assumption 
interest in an established order fear collect'v. ^°se who have a vested 

rousers” will stir up discontent among a sa?s!i?d^™°"; '^'’p^ 'P^r "rp' “rabble- 
mand changes that would not otheitis, u!. “ population, who wiU then de- 

such thinking is the assumption that collectivrhe?'"™'* ’’’P”' ^'’’Pbeit in 
absence of any real grievances on the part ? ^P’’™'’.'' .™cy arise quite in the 
behavior has reaehed sufficient proportions u PP^‘.‘^*Pants. Once collective 
frequent eruptions of crowd behavior, and ’arti4''nZ-'" movements, 

to control. It then brings about changes that wnnld**”’ “ be impossible 
Place, and a potentially stable and satisfying soci a, tl”: otZ^n’-oTaltetd" 
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Social change and social stability 
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hausted, activity within the traditional cultural framework becomes less reward- 
ing, so that discontent develops. Out of the discontent comes collective behavior, 
collective exploratory activity through which a variety of directions are tested. 
Out of this testing process emerges a new dominant cultural direction, whereupon 
the collective behavior subsides in part and is conventionalized and institutional- 
ized in part to make up a considerable portion of the new cultural machinery. 

Another type of theory that makes change inherent in the nature of socio- 
cultural process proposes a "dialectic” in place of cyclical change. In the various 
versions of dialectical theory the culture is first dominated by one scheme of 
values, one kind of socio-economic system, etc. The dominant system gives rise 
to its opposite, and there then ensues a struggle between the two. Out of the 
struggle both systems are destroyed but there arises a new system which recon- 
ciles the crucial elements from the original pair of opposites. Expressed in terms 
of ideologies, the process has been described as a thesis giving rise to its antith- 
cs/j, and ^e struggle between the two producing the synthesis. In the inexora- 
ble historical process the synthesis becomes the new thesis which generates its 
antithesis as a new dialectical sequence takes place. 

The phUosopher Hegel is identiBed with the fullest formulation of historical 
process m terms of a dialectic of ideologies. But the application of dialectical 
greatest interest in the discussion of collective behav- 
ahout th? ^ continuing, seif-inducing change, centering 
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challenged, then the system ot social relations cannot endure wi'ho^ 

If events alter the power among groups in society 

works, a in the culture must follow to bring the established ways of think 

ing and feeling into harmony with the organization 

Let us consider first the sources of change m the culture, the basis for ques 
tioning the established values and ways of looking at things. The best documented 
source of challenges to the existing culture is extensive and intimate culture con- 
tact. The kind of contact that gives people an opportunity to view a dilierent 
culture at least partially from the inside gives them a new perspective from whicn 
they observe their own culture. The outside culture is like an observation post 
from which, for the first time, they can look at their own culture in other ways 
than through the eyes of their culture itself. Culture contact means in part some 
bonowing of perspectives from the other culture. Such borrowing, however, may 
not be as important as is sometimes supposed. When individual traits are adopted 
from another culture, they are likely to be modified in the process into consistency 


with borrower’s culture. 

More important than the borrowing is the discovery that there is a vantage 
point from which one’s own values no longer appear unquestionable axioms but 
as merely one among alternative systems of value. Thus it is not so much the 
particular culture with which culture contact takes place as it is the attitude to- 
ward one’s own culture that is induced by any serious culture contact. The 
new attitude creates a receptiveness toward ideas from the other culture, and per- 
mits the development of new ideas and values from an examination of the ade- 
quacy of one’s own culture. Culture contact gives rise not only to borrowing but 
to new ideas concerning the necessity for change in the established order and 
the directions in which such change should go. 

In addition to this external source of cultural change, there are also probably 
internal sources. We have already noted Sorokin’s view and the dialectical theo- 
ries. These latter theories must remain hypothetical since the evidence to support 
them is tenuous and verification difficult. Somewhat more convincing is the thesis 
that culture, under favorable conditions, develops in the direction of increasing 
man’s control and understanding of both his natural and social environment. To 
a considerable degree man’s cultural values and ideas are a function of the kind 
of understanding he has of the world around him and the kinds of control he is 
able to exercise over it. For example, a set of values attuned to a world of semi- 
isolated small communities becomes untenable in a world that has developed 
the technical means for rapid transportation and communication on a world-wide 
basis. Man’s conception of himself is built upon what he believes he can and 
cannot do. As his powers increase his self-conception changes. And the values 
that he espouses reflect his own self-conception. A change in self-conception 
leads to the discovery of new kinds of values that seem natural and obvious 
under the altered self-conception. Developments in technology and in the natural 
and social sciences seem to have this quality of opening up new self-conceptions 
and accordingly creating new value perspectives. 

Sources of change in the social organization are many. Any drastic change in 
population or population trends will alter the power structure in abundant ways. 
Increase or decrease in population growth changes the rates of upward mobility 
within the class system. It demands adjustments in economic activity. It alters the 
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limited. The expansion of industry in the United States provided P 
immigrants in the social system. The conflict between old and new social systems 
for the immigrants made for considerable disorganization m the 
munities and weakened in some respects the systems of 

trol in the American community. But the control systems m the larger cominut^ ty 
were strong enough to prevent the eruption of discontent into collective behavior 

except sporadically. ^ 

The social order is dependent upon the functioning of the subsistence or eco- 
nomic system. While no simple economic determinism can be justified, a mini- 
mum effectiveness in the operation of the economic system is essential if the 
entire social order is to continue to operate. Hence, any disturbance in the eco- 
nomic realm is likely to be reflected in challenge to the social order. Periods of 
economic depression in modem society witness the rise of social movements and 
crowd activity, and heightened activity in publics. Drought or other conditions 
which reduce the food supply may have such an effect in primitive societies if the 
events are not defined as a punishment requiring even closer conformity in the 


future. 

Over a more extended period, changes In the mode of subsistence or develop- 
ments in technology and other conditions which alter the economic system have 
the effect of changing the established distribution of power in society. The tradi- 
tional order tends to perpetuate the old distribution of power after its economic 
supports have weakened and the bases for transfer of power to a different class 
have been established. A struggle then develops between the old and the new, 
until the traditional order has been destroyed, its defenders have given up attempts 
to restore it, and the new distribution of power has become recognized. A tradi- 
tional ruling class may hold onto power that has lost its economic supports 
because theirs is the only power that is recognized as legitimate by the general 
populace. The class with newly-achieved power must turn its economic control 
into social power by acquiring popular recognition. Its attempts, resistance by the 
ruling group, and the entry of other interests which can take advantage of the 
breakdown of traditional controls give rise to widespread collective behavior. 

Finally, a social order may become rigidified so that it ceases to adjust to 
ordinary changes and to cope adequately with ordinary discontent. Among various 
\vriters who have stressed this tendency in social organization is Vilfredo Pareto, 
in his theory of the circulation of the elite. He proposes that in a normally 
functioning social order the elites, or those who exercise the legitimate power, 
constantly replenish their numbers by bringing in outstanding individuals from the 
lower classes. In this manner new ideas are being constantly brought into the 
elites, the quality of the elites is kept high, and potential leadership for the lower 
classes is removed. Sometimes, however, this circulation process is interrupted, 
the elites merely perpetuate themselves from within, and upward movement from 
the lower classes is blocked. When this happens not only do the elite become 
decadent, but individuals who might otherwise have been absorbed into the elite 
now become the leaders of the subordinate classes. They help to focus discontent 
and eventually to lead movements for the overthrow of the traditional elite. Thus 
a period of heightened collective behavior develops when the normal circulation 
of elites is interrupted. 
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changes that had been occuriing in the interracial social organization The inci- 
dents bringing about lynchings most frequently were such ulumate 

breakdown of the caste system as sexual attack on a white woman by a N g 
man. Epitomizing the feared condition in its ultimate form, the incident 
a sense of urgency which combined with a tack of confidence in legal procedures 
to demand drastic and extreme action. Crowd actions against the traditional social 
order often arise when repressive action is taken against the newer ideas ana 
attacks on the existing order. The repression of discussion or of efforts to change 
the traditional structure epitomize to the discontented the ultimate evils ot tn 
traditional order. Thus a sense of urgency provokes the demand for immediate 


and drastic action. . 

The acting crowds of such a period have a much more focused significance 
than the crowd activities of an era of widespread discontent without new per- 
spectives. During the latter periods crowd activities ate likely to define their object 
as a limited grievance or to take expressive form with the pleasurable sensations 
of activity entirely different from the conventional standing as ends in themselves. 
Thus, religious expressive crowds such as the frontier revivals very quickly be- 
come dominated by overtones of revelry contrasting with the sombre quality of 
frontier life and with license to violate the prevalent mores in symbolic or actual 
sexual excitement and other unconventional behavior. Or the pogroms — mob 
violence against Jewish communities— of certain periods in Europe were episodes 
of mass brutality unconnected with any broad definition of issues and conception 
of long-range changes to be brought about. 

But when new cultural perspectives have been applied to contemporary dis- 
contents in the formation of publics, crowd activity gels defined in the terms 
provided by some prevalent public. Not only is the crowd activity the expression 
derived from a pre-existing public, but the crowd action itself becomes a focal 
point for subsequent consideration of publics. On the one hand the crowd may 
go sufficiently far in its behavior — further than its particular faction of the public 
is prepared to defend — ^that there is a revulsion and opposing factions of the 
public are strengthened. Thus in the United States when labor strikes turn into 
crowd violence, the pro-labor factions in publics usually lose support. And lynch- 
ings became progressively more embarrassing to those who sought to preserve 
the interracial caste patterns. On the other hand, crowd action may unify the 
members of public factions and may supply them with leaders and heroes. The 
crowd action itself may become an impfortant symbol, serving as a continuing 
rallying point to bring about more vigorous support. The unpredictable events in 
the course of the crowd action may change somewhat the emphasis in the public 
or modify the definition of the issue. But most of all, the crowd action, by pre- 
cipitating an issue that is only being discussed in the public, tends to dr-aw more 
sharply the lines between opposing factions in the public, to restructure the issues 
in more irreconcilable terms. 

Thus it is hardly possible to speak of the consequence of crowd behavior taken 
by itself. Its sl^ificance depends first upon whether it springs out of a well- 
established public, and second upon how the publics conceive the crowd after 
it has subsided. 


Against this background LeBon’s suggestion that crowds serve to destroy the 
old order in preparation for the emergence of a new one may be considered. As 
we have seen, crowds may be directed toward preserving the status quo ante as 
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directions of change except that the value-orientations of each of the n'°™”en‘s 
undergoes change. Thus certain issues come to be settled, not by 
ment but by moving on to new issues. The value of state support fot 
was established in the United States through acceptance of this principle by the 
countermoveraents which effectively defeated the major old-age pension move- 
ments of the 1930’s. The value of social security became firmly established when 
the movement which had unsuccessfully opposed it began concentrating its oppo- 


sition on Other matters. . 

But second, the emerging directions of change may be equally shaped oy 
struggles and alignments to which value questions are secondary. Some move- 
ments arise almost exclusively about the efiorts of groups to gain control for its 
own sake. Control movements also develop when the commitment of value- 
oriented movements to their own persistence and power becomes stronger than 
their dedication to the values they originally promoted. And movements com- 
mitted to their own existence may remain after issues to which their values apply 
have been relegated to the past. Certain value-oriented movements may lose out 
or gain more than others in the struggle with control movements. Certain values 
may gain or be discredited by being adopted for tactical purposes by control 
movements. Separatist movements may draw support away from a major value 
orientation. 

In part these two directions represent the mechanisms of change in culture 
and social organization respectively. Values are conceptualized as part of the 
culture. Value-orientations represent direct proposals for alteration of the cul- 
ture. Issues within publics constitute questions of the relative emphasis or the 
nature of application of values in the culture. Power-orientations, on the other 
hand, concern social organization. Successful redistribution of power leads to 
reorganization, with implications for modification of the cultural values bound to 
accompany the changes. 

From the preceding discussion we may summarize the relation of collective 
behavior to change in the following manner. ( 1 ) A certain amount of isolated 
and sporadic collective behavior characterizes the most stable society and has no 
important implications for change. It is simply a response to events which fall 
outside the limits with which the established order and culture are prepared to 
cope. (2) Widespread collective behavior over a period of time is probably not 
a sufficient condition to bring about social and cultural change, though It probably 
always makes the social order more susceptible to change when the necessary 
ideas and values can be supplied. (3) Widespread collective behavior becomes 
the major vehicle of change when contact between diverse cultures or develop- 
ments within the culture supply novel values about which collective behavior can 
become focused. (4) Collective behavior then becomes the medium through 
which tentative directions of change are tested until one major direction prevails. 
(5) Thus collective behavior is an integral part of the process of social and cul- 
tural change. It appears probable that broad potential directions of change are 
predetermined in the very developments of culture and society that originally 
give rise to the collective behavior, so that the latter is more a process of discovery 
than of determination. But it is also plausible that details of change and selection 
among limited alternatives may actually be determined in the collective behavior 
processes, within a range of broadly predetermined directions. 
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But even in the performance of more routine tasks, people require a vigorous 
sense of group identity or morale and a conviction that imbues 
a reUgious quality. Conventional expressive crowds are used to est^ish mood 
and reinforce convictions that are likely to be lost in daily routine. Thus a sense 
o! purpose and worth in routine activities and a basis for aspiration arc suppUeo. 

In a stable order, social movements tend to be absorbed into established insti- 
tutions, to become institutionalized themselves as some churches and political 
parties have done, or to disappear. Society-wide value-oriented movements are 
not a characteristic feature of a stable system. Power struggles with a limited 
elite base may produce small movements of which the majority of the popular 
are unaware and whose success will make little difference to the course of the 
society. Participation-oriented movements may offer special satisfactions to mi- 
nority elements in the society, thus serving as palliatives against the inequities 
that might otherwise focus discontent against the social order itself, \yithin 
conventional bounds, these limited control movements and participation-oriented 
movements permit occasional redistributions of power and provide substitute 
satisfactions for frustrated elements, thus assisting in maintaining the social order. 

Value-oriented movements are not altogether lacking in a stable order. The 
significant fact is rather their conventionalization within established institutions. 
There will be movements dealing with religious values, but these will develop 
and contend within the institutionalized denominations, rather than outside of 
them. Instead of making mass appeals, they will pursue their particular interpre- 
tation of faith by trying to convince key elements within the denomination. Sim- 
ilarly, political movements will exist, but will operate primarily within established 
political parties. Insofar as movements accept these institutional boundaries to 
their actions and limit their tactics to those which are acceptable to the established 
institutions, they operate as conventionalized movements supporting the general 
social structure and the culture. 


Institutionalization may be an effort to maintain certain useful features of a 
social movement without retaining the movement as a whole. Max Weber’s classic 
discussion of the “routinization of charisma” deals with this type of process. The 
true charismatic leader is a product of his following' he only acquires charisma 
as he acquires a vigorous following who then create and give social support to a 
superhuman unage of their leader. The tremendous trust and devotion toward 
the charismatic leader is an asset to any social order. Consequently there is an 
attempt to invest various offices of authority with charisma. Through ritual and 
myth the king acquires in the eyes of hb subjects some of the superhuman quali- 
ties of a genuine charismatic leader with a following devoted to his person rather 
than to his office. To the degree to which such charisma can be carried over 
from the personal leader of one of the movenients crucial in bringing about 
change to his successors who maintain the changed order through their institu- 
tionalized office, the order can command greater devotion and more spontaneous 
conformity from the populace than would otherwbe be the case. Thus, from 
Jesus Christ, charisma is passed to his hand-picked disciples, from whom charisma 
is further passed throu^ the institutional office to the entire line of Roman 
Catholic Popes. Or the personal chaibma of the revolutionary leader, Lenin, is 
transmitted via his office to his successor, Josef Stalin. 

A final feature of all types of collective behavior during periods of stability is 
their alleged safety valve function. According to this often expressed view. 
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part /• 7 */;^ nature and emergence ofcoltective behavior 

0/ the Popular Mmd. London; T. R Unwin, 
»K” •' obvious dc^cicnctcs ftom the standpoint of tnod^ra theory, 

ints ts one of the most significant landmarks in the deveJopmenl of (he field of 
concctjve behavior. 

E. A. Ross, Social Psychology. Kew ydrfc; The MacmiJJao Co., IPOS. Strongly reflect- 
ing the influence of Gabriel Tarde, Ross presents one of the earliest sysiematia 
theories of collective behavior. 

Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in A. M. Lee. ed.. Principles of Sociology. 
New York; Barnes & Noble, Inc,, 1951. Though very brief, this section has for 
many years been the standard ireatment of collective behavior from the approach 
of social psychology. 

K. G, J. C. Knowles, “Strike-Proneness and Its Determinants,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 60 (1954), 213-29. Knowles presents evidence that social unrest 
finds expression in industrial strikes only jf the workers have some social cohesion 
and a tradition of common action. 


Lynn ^Vhite, Jr., "The Spared Wolves,” Saturday Review, 23 {Nov. 13, 1954), 32-33. 
Witchcraft among the Nava/os is analyzed as a phenomenon arising out of a 
condition of inadequacy of normative integration. 

E. L. Quarantelli, “The Nature and Conditions of Panic,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 50 (1954), 267-75. The writer describes the feelings and perceptions of 
the individual that arc likely to lead to panic. 


Bradford B. Hudson. “Anxiety in Response to the Unfamiliar," Journal of Social 
Issues 10 (1954), 53-60. This is an experimental study of response both to the 
perception of threat and to vnstructmed environmental stimuli, suggesting that 
both may arouse anxiety. 

E Pint Torrance “The Behavior of Small Groups Under the Stress Conditions of 
SumVal” .5m Jin Sociological Review, 19 (1954). 754-55. Shows the cflects 
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on behavior of an unstmclurcd situation, as represented in the 
Force bomber crews forced to “bail out.” 


plight of Air 


PART 2: The crowd 


John R. P. French, “Organized and Unorganized Groups Under Fear 

tion,” in Kurt Lewin et al., Auihoriiy and Frustration. Iowa City. University 
Iowa Press, 1944. This research report should be read for its demonstration 
the effects of pre-sensitization and the existence of established communica i 
channels in facilitating social contagion. 

E. A. Schuler and Vernon Parenton, “A Recent Epidemic of Hysteria in a Louisiana 
High School,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 17 (1943), 221-40. 
A modern “dancing mania” is described, with a detailed analysis of the so 
jective factors predisposing individuals to be susceptible to social contagion. 

Donald Johnson, “The Phantom Aneslhelisi of MaUoon,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 40 (1945), 175-86. Shows the importance of the media of 
mass communication in the milling process in modern society. 


J. Prasad, “The Psychology of Rumour: A Study Relating to the Great Earthquake 
of 1934,” British Journal of Psychology, 26 (1935), 1-15. Contains a detailed 
analysis of the many rumors that arose following a catastrophe, but should be 
read especially for the illustration of rumors that arise to validate a strong 
emotion. 


Guy E. Swanson, *'A Preliminary Laboratory Study of the Acting Crowd,” American 
Sociological Review, 18 (1953), 522-33. In one of the very few attempts to 
study crowd behavior in the laWtatory, Swanson focuses on the form of crowd 
in which behavior alms at manipulating the external environment. 

Paul B. Foreman, “Panic Theory,” Sociology and Social Research, 37 (1953), 295- 
304. On the basis ol 54 historical cases, the author reviews theories of panic and 
develops propositions as to the nature of panic and the conditions under which 
it is likely to develop. 

Norman Polansky, R. Lippit, and F. Redl. “An Investigation of Behavioral Contagion 
in Groups,” Human Relations, 3 (1950), 319-48; and Daniel Glasser, Polansky, 
and Lippit. “A Laboratory Study of Behavioral Contagion.” Ibid., 4 (1951), 
115-42. These two studies demonstrate clearly how the actions of impulsive 
group members may reduce the forces inhibiting other group members from 
acting. 

John E Coxe, “The New Orleans Mafia Incident,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 20 
(1937), 1067—1106. This account of a Uttle-known lynching shows the partici- 
pation of “respectable” elements, deliberate instigation in the early stages of 
crowd development, and the shift of control and leadership from one element in 
the crowd to another. 


Joseph Abrahams and L. W. McCorWe, “Analysis of a Prison Disturbance,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 42 (1947), 330-41. This study contains 
excellent descriptions of milling and of the use of techniques of crowd control, 
but has particular relevance lo interaction in the crowd. It illustrates the partici- 
pation and influence of individuals whose inhibitions are already down- 
Edward Shils and Michael Young, “The Meaning of the Coronation,” Sociological 
Review, 1 (New Scries, 1953), 63-81. Discusses the coronation rites in England 
as a collective experience of the people, with the Monarch serving as a symbol 
of moral consensus in a political democracy. 
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14 (1947), 148-62. Two rather diiTcrent aspects of fashion arc presented in 
examinations of prestige competition and special economic interests respectively. 

Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion. New York: Penguin Books, 1946 (first published 
by The Macmillan Company, 1922); and The Phantom Public: A Sequel to 
“Public Opinion." New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Lippmann’s pen- 
etrating exposition of the obstacles to the achievement of sustained clTcctivc pub- 
lics on a nationwide basis in modern society has provided the axioms from 
which later analyses have begun. 

Lindsay Rogers, The Pollsters: Public Opinion, Politics, and Democratic Leadership. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. The suitability of polling techniques to 
the understanding of modern public opinion is discussed. 

Julian L. Woodward and Elmo Roper, “The Effective Public for Plant-Community 
Public Relations Efforts,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 (Winter, 1951-52), 
The practical significance of the idea of a specialized public is empha- 
sized here. 


Lynn M. Case, French Opinion and Napoleon Ill’s Decision After Sadowa,” Public 
Opmwn Quarterly, 13 (Fall, 1949), 441-61. Napoleon Ill’s efforts to establish 
valid ways of assessing public opinion are discussed. 

Nelson N. Footle and Clyde W. Hart, “Public Opinion and Collective Behavior," in 
Muzafer Sherif and M O. Wilson, eds.. Group Relation! at the Croaroads. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. The writers argue that hypotheses should be 
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John M. Mecklin, The Passing of the Saint. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. This book traces the development of the saint type from the Early Chris- 
tian period through the Middle Ages and to its decline in modern times. 

Hazel Catherine Wolf, On Freedom's Altar: The Martyr Complex in the Abolition 
Movement. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1952. The major martyrs 
who played a part in the movement toward abolition of slavery are described, 
along with the influence of their martyrdom. 

John P. Roche and Stephen Sachs, “The Bureaucrat and the Enthusiast: An Explora- 
tion of the Leadership of Social Movements," Western Political Quarterly, 8 
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WjlJiam H. Form and Charles P. Loomis, ‘The Persisfence and Emergence of Social 
and Cultural Systems in Disasters,” American Sociological Review, 21 (1956), 
I80-S5. Reviewing the evidence from recent disaster studies, the authors point 
out the persistence of social order and the quick rise of a spontaneous disaster 
sy-stem. 

Arnold Whilridge, ‘‘1848; The Year of Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, 26 (1948), 
264-75. An effort is made to assess the net consequences of the year’s disturb- 
ances for long-range historical development 

E. Dckany, “Unc Forme ‘Elcmentaire’ de la Vic Sociale: Le Public,” Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, 44 ( 1936), 263-77. Dckany proposes an interesting distinc- 
tion between the public and certain other forms of collective behavior on the 
basis of their social functions. 
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